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WOOL. 



STATEMENT 07 MB. JOHV 0. CLAEK, OF WASHINOTON COTJHTT, 
PA., EEPBESEHTIHO THE WOOLOEOWEES' ASSOCIATION. 

Wednesday, January 6, 1897. 

Mr. Gi^ABK said: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, we are very thankfal for the privilege of coming 
before yon this morning. I might say at the ontset that I am one of 
the dele^tes from Washington Connty, Pa., representatives of the 
County Woolgrowers' Association. Mr, John M. Berry and Mr. John 
MacDowell are my associates, and we are practical woolgrowers. We 
come from a woolgrowing center. We have been in the business from 
our youth, having served an apprenticeship in taking care of our fathers' 
flocks, and having the care of our own flocks for perhaps forty years or 
more, and we think we understand the ins and outs of the business 
pretty well; and I might say further that what we have to say is not 
only the feeling of our own county, but of western Pennsylvania, and I 
might include the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia, 
the adjoining States, and perhaps the woolgrowing States of the Union, 
for that matter, as we think the feeling is about one and the same. 

The necessity for protective duties on wool is no longer questioned. 
The experiment of free wool has convinced every one who has given 
the subject any attention that wool can not be grown iu this country 
in competition with foreign wools. It has brought destruction to a 
large proportion of our flocks. It has afforded no reasonable returns 
for time and labor, and in many cases has brought bankruptcy and 
distress. 

The enactment of free wool was a great crime against the wool- 
growing part of the community, and has been a great injury to all. It 
directly reversed the policy under which we had long prospered, and 
tnmed the industry into the hands of foreign producers. 

Under former tariff rates a very large proportion of our farm lands 
were devoted to raising sheep and wool. But as one and another 
abandons the business they engage in growing grain for market, or 
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producing milk or batter, or anything that will afford a living. The 
change has only destroyed the prospects of those already engaged in 
these pursuits. The country is now filled with farm produce of every 
kind, at prices below the cost of production. We have no profitable 
use to which we can apply our farm lands, and they have depreciated 
nearly one-half in value. Give us an opportunity to grow wool again 
and a large proportion of our lands will be devoted to pasturage, and 
hay and grain will be consumed on the farms. 

Our wool market has never been overstocked. We have never grown 
but about one-half of the wool necessary to clothe ourselves. 

Adequate protection to the woolgrower is the duty of the incoming 
Administration. The large majority at our late election was a decision 
in favor of it, and the question now before this committee is, f^What 
shall the rate of duty beT' 

We do not ask an extreme measure. We want something that will 
commend itself when enforced; something that will not only benefit 
woolgrowers, but will benefit all. We want a rate that will perpetuate 
the business by giving a living profit to those engaged in it. Anything 
short of this would fail in its purpose. There is no class of men so well 
qualified to decide the question as those engaged in the business and 
have given it their time and attention. The National Woolgrowers' 
Association, composed of practical men from all over the States, pre- 
pared a bill about one year ago which, in their judgment, would be just 
to all, and would give fair compensation to woolgrowers. At a recent 
meeting of this association the same bill was indorsed, and we think is 
generally favored by those interested in woolgrowing. It is presented 
to this committee, confidently believing it will fully meet with your 
approval. 

It is not an extreme measure, and it is believed to be the very lowest 
rate that will give encouragement to the industry. It will not be bur- 
densome to any. The amount of wool consumed by each family is so 
small that a few cents duty per pound can not make dear clothing. We 
can refer you to the times when we had the highest wool tarifl:' we ever 
had as the times when the laboring man could secure as much or more 
woolen cloth, free from shoddy, for each day's labor than in any othei 
period of our history. This was from 1867 to 1883. The duty on wool 
under the tarifl' of 1867 was much higher than we are asking now. 
Under it the industry prospered as it never did before or since. The 
change to a lower rate in 1883 gave discouragement and reduced our 
flocks, and yet the tariff of 1883 was but a trifle below what we are 
asking now. We refer to this as evidence that we are not asking for 
an extreme measure. 

Grant us this bill and we believe this great industry in which all are 
so much interested will live. The importance of it is above all estimate. 
The clothing of our people is almost as important as supplying them 
with food. Why should we send millions of dollars annually abroad for 
wool, to the benefit of foreign countries, when we have soil and climate 
and everything favorable, and men willing to work at the lowest living 
rates in producing it at homet 

With proper protection we will soon grow all the wool necessary for 
our own use. We can grow it in every grade and style, from the 
coarsest to the finest. American-grown wools are conceded to be the 
strongest and most elastic, and just suited for good, durable clothing. 
To produce it at home wUl give employment to several millions of our 
citizens that otherwise must crowd other occupations. We look with 
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intense interest to this Committee ou Ways and Means, believing what- 
ever yon recommend will be enacted into law by Congress. Many of 
us are holding our flocks at a present loss awaiting your favorable 
action. If yon turn this great industiry over to foreign producers, it 
will carry with it a further loss of hundreds of millions of dollars. 
We believe it would be to the interest of all, and would promote gen- 
eral prosperity, if a tariff law were enacted that would gradually give 
to the woolgrower, and also to the wool manufacturer, the full benefit 
of our home markets. 

There is one expression here that I would qualify just a little: "The 
duty on wool under tbe tariii' of 18G7 was much higher than we are 
askiug now. Under it the industry prospered as it never did before or 
since. The change to a lower rate in 1883 gave discouragement and 
reduced our flocks." I suppose I ought to qualify that by saying that 
tbe flocks in the Middle States, and perhaps in Kew England, were 
decreased, while at the same time the increase rather was west of the 
Mississippi Kiver. The statistics will show, I believe, that our flock 
increased somewhat during the tarift* of 1883, and the increase, we 
think we are sate in saying, was west of the Mississippi Biver, and 
not east. 

Mr. Gbosvenob. Everything was increased west of the Mississippi 
River t 

Mr. Clabk. I think so. 

Mr. Gbosvenob. There was a swift growth there! 

Mr. Clabk. I think so. I think that was the case. 

Mr. Wh££L£B. I want to ask a question. I see under class 3 in 1893, 
under the act, 125,000,000 pounds of wool were imported at 32 per cent. 
Now, of that same class under the act of 1894, the Wilson bill, only 
%,000,000 were itn ported. We have less importations under the free 
list than we had under the dutiable list of 32 per cent, and I do not 
understand it. 

Mr. CI.ABK. Well, I have not looked into the matter, but I would 
answer that in this way, that the general depression of business was 
snch that shippers and importers did not see proper to bring it in. 

The Chaibman. You refer to merino wool of class 3, and those are 
carpet wools, and are very nearly all imported. Classes 1 and 2 are 
clothing wools. 

Mr. Clabk. My understanding of that is that the change from tariff 
rates to free wool was directly reversing the o^der of things and disor- 
ganized the business of the country generally. And men did not want 
to import unless they thought there was going to be business carried 
on in the United States and the people buy; but the people not being 
in a condition to buy, they did not want to import, and consequently 
there were less importations. 

Mr. Gbobvbnob. I would like to ask you to make a little more defl- 
nite, and put it into a little niore certainty, this general statement yon 
made, that if you can have this tariff you suggest we can grow all the 
wool we need in the United States. That was your statement. 

Mr. Clabk. Yes, something equivalent to that; but I do not know 
I stated this tarifl', but I said if we had a proper tarifl*. 

Mr. Gbostenob. Perhaps so. But it is immaterial for the purpose 
I want to ask you. What is the amount of the entire product now, say 
for 1896, of wool in the United States, if you know! 

Mr. Clabk. Well, I am not much of a statistician. 

Mr. Lawbbncb. 270,000,000 pounds. 
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Mr. Gbosyenob. Assuming uow that it is 270,000,000 poands, how 
much of it do we coDSumet 

Mr. Lawrence. We consume in all 630,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. Gbosvbnor. That would leave 350,000,000 we imported. What 
length of time, in your judgment, would be a satisfactory time required 
in order to put the country in a condition to produce that amount of 
wool! 

Mr. Clark. There are others here who can answer that question 
better than I can. 

Mr. Lawrence. Four years. 

Mr. Olark. I am a farmer, and give my attention to the farm, chiefly, 
rather than to statistics. 

Mr. Orosvbnor. Assuming that it will take four years, what prop- 
osition do you intend to offer between now and four years hence in 
regard to the supply of woolt 

Mr. Olark. I do not know that I understand your question. 

Mr. Orosvbnor. Assuming that we put a tariff now that would be 
practically or largely prohibitory, and we required 350,000,000 pounds 
of imported wool in 1897, and that it would take four years to put the 
country in the matter of flocks in a condition to produce the wool neces- 
sary for the country's use, what do you propose for the time between 
now and thenf 

Mr. Clark. Well, I could not make any definite answer in regard to 
time, but my idea about it would be that in all probability foreign wool 
would be imported here extensively until we had the tariff regulation, 
that the country would be so filled with goods, cloth, etc., we could not 
count on much of anything in a year perhaps. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Very well; that would be one year, and by that 
time would your flocks begin to increase! 

Mr. Clark. It would just depend upon the faith the growers would 
have in the stability of the tariff. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Well, the higher the tariff— assuming that it would 
become what would be called a high tarift'— the less certainty of star 
bility, would there nott 

Mr. Clark. Well, I do not know as to that; the highest tariff we 
ever had continued much the longest. I believe the tariff of 1867 was 
as high as the tariff of 1842, but I think the history will back me up in 
it ; the tariff' of 1842 was quite a high wool tariff and gave great impetus 
to the business for two or three years. 

Mr. DoLLiVER. The tariff of 1842 appears to have been 7 cents! 

Mr. Clark. Well, I am not at all posted on what it was. I was a 
young man at the time, having charge of my father's flocks, and it was 
considered a good thing, I know; and the tarift* of 1847 brought a loss 
and depression somewhat similar to free wool, and sheep were almost 
given away then tor a while, and business of the country generally 
stopped. In our manufacturing city of Pittsburg the mills were all in 
full blast and many new ones were built after the tariff of 1842, as it 
gave good protection to iron and steel. 

Mr. DoLLiVER. The tariff' of 1842 appears to liave been 3 cents jier 
pound and 30 per cent ad valorem! 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 

Mr. Wheeler. How do you account for the fa<it that in the tariff' of 
1846 and 1857 New England was substantially for free woolt The 
Maine Representatives all voted for it, I believe, except onet 

Mr. Clark. Well, I suppose that was under the influence of the 
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mannfactarers, perhaps. I think they formerly had the impression that 
free wool woald be a benefit. I believe most of them now think that 
free wool is not beneficial and they wonld prefer a tariff in order to have 
the domestic wool. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Wheeleb. Is it not trae in manufacturing that it is absolutely 
necessary to have foreign wool to mix with the ionerican woolt 

Mr. Clabk. The American wool is grown just as fine as the Austra- 
lian wool or any other wool. The Australian sheep were very largely 
imported from the United States, according to my understanding, and 
oor country at one time produced but very little wool under 3X, as fine 
as any Australian wool coming in. Mr. McDowell is a better author- 
ity in regard to the amount. How much is it we used to receive t Is 
Mr. McDowell in the house? 

Mr. Tawney. Are you a manufacturer f 

Mr. Glabk. I am a sheep grower and farmer and live on my farm. 

Mr. TAwifET. And as likely to know as much about it as a manu- 
facturer t 

Mr. Glabk. I have lived on a farm all my life and have taken care 
of sheep from the time I was a boy. 

Mr. Wheeleb. Is it true now we do not raise the wool of the character 
which answers all the purposes of the manufacturer t 

Mr. Clabk. I might answer in this way: The war brought about a 
different state of things. Our Washington County wools and Ohio and 
West Virginia wools, the general characteristic was a Saxony wool, 
which is very fine and light, making the finest quality of broadcloth 
and doeskins, and that kind of goods. Now, the war brought about a 
change there because the heavy, coarse wool would bring $1 a pound, 
and it continued up through war times for some years. Then the fashion 
changed, and coarse goods became fashionable, and people have been 
asking for and obtaining an increased weight for years, ever since the 
war, I might say, which is thirty years or more, and the character of 
the wool now is of a coarser type than it was then, and yet it is as fine 
as a great many of the samples of Australian wool I have seen. I have 
never seen it in bulk, but I have seen specimens. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. Did not sheep husbandry decline under the tariff 
rate which preceded the McKinley bill! You say in your State it was 
not what it was twenty or twenty-five years ago under any kind of 
tariff? 

Mr. Glabk. No, it is not; but I would say this in explanation, that 
Washington County, which was a very central woolgrowing point, 
numbered sheep by hundreds of thousands at one time 

Mr. McMiLLiN. But that fell off' before the tariff* was reduced, did it 
not? 

Mr. Clabk. I was going to explain that the development of oil and 
^ras right in the center of the county and over a great deal of it caused 
a great deal of this decline, but it has declined since very materially, 
tenfold 

Mr. McMiLLiN. Did it not decline outside of the oil and gas fields 
as well? 

Mr. Clabk. I am not prepared to say it did; I am not prepared to 
say that. I hardly think it did except — well, there are several things 
to be considered. We have had a great many manufacturing plants 
come in along the Monongahela Eiver, and in the eastern end of the 
county the sheep husbandry has passed away. 
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Mr. McMiLLiN. Your land has become more valuable for other asesf 

Mr. Olabk. No, sir; we have not any use now we can apply it to. 
We have too much farm produce and no market for it since the sheep 
have been reduced. That is what I set forth in the paper. I was going 
to say it is a great coal couuty, and the sheep industry and the mining 
industry do not work together. There are too many dogs, you under- 
stand. 

Mr. MoMiLLiN. Do you think the tariff will reduce the number; 
that an increase of rates will reduce the number? 

Mr. Clabk. Will reduce what! 

Mr. MoMiLLiN. Reduce the number of dogs; you say there are too 
many dogs. 

Mr. Clabk. That is only in a certain portion along the eastern bor- 
der, along the Monongahela River. If we had a tariff on which we 
could live we would see that some dogs did not live, perhaps. 

Mr. Wheeleb. I will ask one question for information. On page 
10, we see "manufactures composed wholly or in part of wool, worsteds, 
hair of the camel, alpaca, or other animals," and then it goes on to say 
**of a specific value not exceeding 15 cents per yard," and in 1893 there 
was imported 14,640,885 yards. 'Now in 1895 it was very much less, 
1,841,000 yards. Now I would like to ask was not that deficiency made 
up by American manufacturers! 

The Chaibman. 1896 is the full year; for 1895 there are only ten 
months. 

Mr. Wheeleb. What I referred to is the cheaper goods worn by 
what is called the common people of the country. And let me ask this 
question too: Is it not true that giving free wool has gone very far to 
clothe the laboring people of the country at a very much less cost! 

Mr. Clabk. That is a question. 

Mr. Tawney. Are they clothed with wool or shoddy f 

Mr. Wheeleb. Under free wool they are clothed with wool and 
under high tariff* they are clothed with shoddy. 

Mr. Olabk. I hear laboring men in my community say it is the 
dearest clothing they ever bought; that it would hardly stand carrying 
home. It is made of hair and shoddy, ¥rith a mixture 

Mr. Payne. And the price seems to bear out that statement. 

Mr. MoMiLLiN. Do you think it is more likely to be made of shoddy 
with free wool than with a highly taxed wool! 

Mr. Clabk. With free wool there was introduced some 20,000,000 
pounds of foreign shoddy, rags, and waste. The introduction of free 
wool increased the importation of shoddy and rags to a great extent. 
I think it was not often that we imported more than a million pounds. 

Mr. Steele. I think the question of the manufactures of wool comes 
up to-morrow, and these questions could be deferred until then. 

Mr. Clabk. Gentlemen, I am very thankful for the hearing you 
have given me. 
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STATEHEHT OF HOV. WILLIAM LAWBEVCE, OF BELLEFOHTAnTE, 

OHIO, PBE8IDEHT OF THE VATIOHAL WOOLGBOWEBS' A880CIA- 

TIOH. 

Wednesday, January 5, 18971 

Mr. Lawbenoe said: Mr. Ghairman and gentlemen of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, for your convenience I have prepared in written 
form the argument which I desire to make in support of a wool- tariff 
bill which will be submitted to you for your consideration. It will 
require more than two hours for me to read my entire argument, and at 
the suggestion of the chairman of the committee I have agreed t<^ con- 
dense my remarks, or rather to give the points of my written argument 
and limit the time to one hour. 

The Chairman. And the whole argument will be printed. 

Mr. Lawrence. As I understand it. 

Mr. Turner. Do you desire more timet 

Mr. Lawrence. I would like to have more time, but 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, this is an important subject, and I would 
be glad if the gentleman could be given more time. 

The Chairman. I will state that, by arrangement, there are quite a 
number of parties to be heard. 

Mr. Turner. This gentleman has been identified with this subject 
for a long time, and I would like for him to be heard in full. 

Mr. Lawrence. Gentlemen, I do not assume more wisdom than other 
people, but for ten years I have devoted a portion of each year to the 
study of the subject of the wool tariff. I believe that, owing to the 
investigations I have made, I have something to say which will aid you 
in your investigation, and if, when this matter shall be printed, those 
of you who desire to fully investigate the subject will read what I have 
prepared and refer to the authorities which I have given in my argu- 
ment, it will aid you very much upon every point which arises in this 
discussion ; but I will proceed now upon the theory I am only to give 
the points of my argument and limit myself to one hour. 

[Mr. Lawrence read extracts from his written statement, which will 
be found below in full.] 

On behalf of the woolgrowers of the United States and by direction 
of the National Wool Growers' Association, I present to you the draft 
of a wool tariff bill, in the hope that it may meet your approval, the 
sanction of Congress and of the incoming President. 

It is so moderate in the measure of protective benefit it will give to 
woolgrowers that we hope it will encounter no opposition from any 
portion of those engaged in the allied industry of wool manufacturing, 
at least not from those who on principle believe in the wisdom and 
justice of the general i>olicy of a protective tariff. 

In view of the result of the recent Presidential and Congressional 
elections, with a jjopular verdict in favor of the protective policy, we 
may even hope that those honorable gentlemen who honestly believe in 
free trade, or a tariff for revenue only, will lend their influence in favor 
of securing for woolgrowers a measure of protection equal to that 
which wiU be accorded to the most favored of other industries. 

It was scarcely necessary for the newspapers to publish, as thej' have 
done, a reported interview with the honorable chairman of this com- 
mittee, in which he is represented as saying: 

Protection is the great pnrpose of the bill wbich will be introduced in tbe next 
Congress. Protection to American industries will be the actuating moti ve in traniing 
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the bill, and tbnt protection which is needed will be given. It matters not 
>rhether the duties necessary to ff i ve that protection be high or low ; that has nothing 
to do with it. It is protection that we are after. 

This meets the wishes of woolgrowers; ''It is protection that we are 
after." 

Intelligeut men will not be alarmed at figures stating percentages of 
duty on the value of articles imported. The lower the world's market 
value of a commodity may be, the greater is the need of an enlarged 
measure of protection. 

The bill we present comes to this committee and to Congress twice 
indorsed, without a dissenting vote, by the National Wool Growers' 
Association — once at its session, December, 1895, and then at its session, 
December, 1896. 

It comes indorsed by that large, intelligent, and respectable body, 
the Farmers' National Congress of the United States, at its session 
at Indianapolis, November 10-13, 1896, with only two or three dissent- 
ing votes; it comes unanimously indorsed by that other intelligent, 
numerous, and respectable body, the Ohio State Grange of the Patrons 
of Husbandry, at its session in Bellefontaine, December 10-13, 1896, and 
it has the general sanction of the woolgrowers of the United States. 
These indorsements represent men of all political parties; they repre- 
sent every locality in the United States. 

No other industry asking protection comes to Congress with such 
ample indorsements; no other has behind it such voting power, such 
unanimity of purpose. It comes with no mere local or sectional indorse- 
ment from a selfish few, dominated by greed and disregard of the rights 
of others, and it hopes to find no such opposition. 

WOOL DEALERS. 

In the effort to secure a fair measure of protection, woolgrowers may 
hope for the aid of commission wool merchants who are not import- 
ers. Woolgrowers and wool merchants have interests in common ; their 
respective pursuits are based on the same industry, and hence they 
should be allies. 

If the time required to present the claims of woolgrowers seems long, 
it may be justified by the fact that sheep husbandry in its relation to 
the tariff, and protective benefits, is more complex, requires more 
research, and is more difficult to explain and be understood than any 
other item in the whole dutiable list. 

I have spent much time in each of more than ten years in somewhat 
diligent study and research on the subject, and I may hope to aid you 
in some measure in reaching just conclusions. 

With these preliminary remarks, some of the considerations will now 
be presented on which woolgrowers ask for the passage of this bill. 
Some of these will be found in Senate Document No. 17, of the present 
session of Congress, and especially in Chapter VII, pages 117-132. 

1. AMERICAN WOOLGROWERS CAN SOON SUPPLY ALL NEEDED WOOLS, 

1. How much 18 needed, — The people of the United States under normal 
conditions need for consumption annually about 9 pounds of raw wool 
per capita, or 630,000,000 pounds, which would require for its production 
about 110,000,000 sheep. (Senate Document No. 17, Fifty- fourth Congress, 
second session, 1896, pp. 29, 113, 153.) 

2. Capacity to produce wools. — This country has an abundance of soils, 
climates, vast areas of lands adapted to pasturage, tlie production of hay 
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and other winter feed, and people skilled in sheep husbandry sufiicient in 
numbers, to produce all wools of every variety to supply all American 
needs and vastly more. (Senate Document No. 17, Fifty-fourth Congress, 
second session, 1896, pp. 28.) 

At one time there were some persons who doubted whether it would 
be practicable or, at least, desirable to supply all needed so-called carpet 
wools, but this is no longer a debatable question. With an adequate 
number of sheep, including those of the mutton breeds, and the coarse 
"common" sheep, the supply of carpet wools would be more than abun- 
dant. The belly, neck and " breech" wools of the mutton breeds — at least 
one-tenth of each fleece — would more than fill the place of Douskoi and 
other foreign so-called carpet wools, which with the coarse fieeces of 
abundant flocks, would leave no need of imports from any country. 
(Senate Document No. 17, Fifty-fourth Congress, second session, 1896, 
pp. 28, 29, 120.) 

3. Number of sheep. — There are in this country now not the 110,- 
000,000 sheep needed, but at most only 30,464,405, producing *J72,G74,708 
ponnds of raw wool, or 115,284,579 scoured pounds. — (Senate Doc, 
5o. 17, December, 1896, p. p. 29, 103, 150, 164, 177.) 

Thus the deficiency in number of sheep is 73,635,595 and in annual 
wool product 357,525,292 ponnds. 

II. WHY WE DO NOT HAVE SUPFICIENT SHEEP. 

1. Inadequate protection, — ^Why this deficiency, is an inquiry not diffl- 
oult to answer. 

William F. Switzler, the Democratic Chief of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics in the Treasury Department, in his Special Keport on Wool and 
Manufactures in 1887, shows that without an adequately protective tariff 
woolgrowers in the United States can notcompete with those in Austral- 
asia, Argentina, and South Africa, having the advantages of cheaper 
pasturage, milder climate, requiring little or no winter feeding, and 
cheaper labor. 

Since the act of 1867 we have never had an adequate sufficient pro- 
tective tariff. My friend Mr. Theodore Justice, who sits before me, has 
rendered great services to the wool industry, but he is now, I am sorry 
to say, not entirely in line with us. He has demonstrated if the act of 
1867 had continued in force, long before this we would have had all the 
sheep required to produce all the wool needed in this country. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. If it will not interrupt you 

Mr. Lawrence. Let me suggest, would it be entirely satisfactory to 
let me go through and then answer any questions which may be askedf 

Mr. McMiLLiN. As you prefer. My only reason for it was that it had 
been indicated you were only to have one hour and you were going to 
cat your remarks, and therefore it would be impossible to give any 
additional time for questions. 

The Chairman. There will be a time for questions. 

Mr. Lawrence. And I will be glad to answer any questions, but I 
would suggest that you let me get through with my line of argument. 

He says, meaning, of course, without a protective tariflF: 

It is idle to talk abont raising sheep in Europe or this country to compete with 
South Africa, the Platte country, or Australasia. (Page XL VI.) 

He says in these countries '^ laborers are at best semibarbarians or 
peons,'' and that woolgrowers there have ^Mmmense plains of cheap 
lands and torrid climate." And he adds that — 

In Australia the plains devoted to sheep raising are in the hands of comparatively 
ft few who have perpetnal leases of immense tracts of Government lands at low rates. 
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The rates are even less than the taxes in some of oar States. (Senate 
Mis. Doc. 35, Fifty-third Congress, second session, January, 1894, pp. 
36, 68, 98, 246.) 

in. SHEEP IN THE WOBLD. 

1. Statistics. — Statistics show that the total numbers of sheep in the 
world, so far as reported, are 532,239,165, and of these there are sheep 
located as follows: (Senate Document No. 17, 1896, p. 161.) 

Australasia 121,165,477 

Africa 34,994,957 

South America 89,360,010 

Asia 59,379,232 

Of South American sheep Argentina has 70,453,665 and Uruguay 
12,249,787. The sheep in China are not included in any statistics, but 
their number is understood to be very large. 

2. Two considerations. — There are two considerations in this connec- 
tion very important to be kept in mind : 

(1) That the deficiency of wool in the United States can be chiefly 
supplied either from South America, especially including Argentina, or 
from Australasia. We are not limited to one source of supply 5 we can 
choose either, as our interests may require. 

(2) While there is a deficiency in the wool supply produced in the 
United States, there is an overproduction in the world's supply, which 
has reduced the world's prices so low as to require enlarged protection, 
especially since 1890. Thus 

MoBsrs. Helmuth, Schwartze & Co., of London, in their March, 1896, circular, show 
that the world's supply of wool from 1891 to 1895 had increased from 2,121,000,000 
ponndB to 2,342,000,000 pounds, an increase in the world's supply in four years of 
221,000,000 pounds. The effect of this enormous increase in the supply upon European 
markets was to depress the foreign price of wool from £13 Is. 2a. per bale in 1891, 
to only £11 per bale in 1895, a decline of over 18 per cent. This was in consequence 
of the fact that there was then 221,000,000 pounds more wool in the world than the 
woolen machinery of the world could consume. (Senate Document No. 17, 1895, 
pp. 31-n51, 101 ; Senate Document No. 17, 1896, p. 153; Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers, June, 1895.) 

And the secretary of the National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers says : 

The development of wool-growing in the countries of the Southern Hemisphere has 
been enormous. The opening up of new countries in the East by improved transpor- 
tation facilities has superimposed upon this increasing production millions of pounds 
of raw material not formerly available. (Bulletin of the Association, September, 
1896.) 

iv. how soon can american woolgbgwbrs supply all needed 

wools! 

1. In Four Years. — Of our American sheep, it is safe to estimate that 
there are 20,000,000 breeding ewes. With these, it is quite certain 
that the increase by geometrical progression, can and, under ^^ the most 
ample protection," will reach the number of sheep required to supply 
all American needs in four years from the time when such protection 
will be fully operative, by relief from excessive imports of wool and 
woolen manufactures under the free wool act of 1894. 

2. Mexican breeding ewes. — If i)aragraph 15 of the woolgrowers pro- 
posed tariff bill should be agreed to, admitting free of duty for two 
years Mexican breeding ewes, the requisite number can be reached in 
less than four years. Statistics of sheep in Mexico are not attainable, 
but the number is large — chiefly the native Mexican carpet wool sheep. 
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[Senate Docament No. 17, Fifty-fourth ConiqresB, first session, Decern* 
oer, 1895, p. 77; Senate Docament No. 17, Fifty-fourth Congress, sec- 
ond session, December, 1896, p. 35, and see p. 114.) 

y. AMERICAN WOOLaBOWBBS PRODUCE THE BEST WOOLS IN THE 

WORLD. 

The estimate of wool consnmption in the United States includes wool 
imported in the form of worsted and woolen manufactures. (Senate 
Document No. 17, Fifty-fourth Congress, second session, December, 
1896, pp. 29, 1 13, 114, 153, 154.) 

Bat *Mhe most ample protection" contemplates a time soon to arrive 
when the allied indnstries of woolgrowing and wool manufacturing 
will supply substantially ALL needed woolen and worsted manufactures 
ud the wool required for the purpose. 

It has been sliown that American woolgrowers produce the best 
WOOLS GBOWN IN THE WORLD, and as we excel in all we undertake, 
we will produce the coarsest and worst that can be desired by carpet 
manufacturers. (Senate Mis. Doe. No. 35, Fifty-third Congress, second 
aesaion, pp. 149, 156, 249; U. 8. Senate Mis. Doc. No. 77, Fifty-third 
Congress, second session, pp. 24, 64; Senate Mis. Doc. No. 124, Fifty- 
third Congress, s^nd session, p. 99.) 

At the exposition in Australia some years ago Ohio wools took the 
first premium, and Ohio and States similarly situated to-day grow wool 
with the best fiber in the world. 

VI. AMERICAN WOOL MANUFAOTUBEBS CAN MAKE ALL NEEDED 
MANUFACTUBES AS GOOD AS ANY MADE IN EUBOPE. 

1. Evidence of this, — It is also proved that American wool manufae* 
tarers are able to make every kind of grade of woolen goods, at least 
just as good as are made in Europe. (Senate Mis. Doc. No. 35, Fifty- 
third Congress^ second session, January, 1894, p. 67 ; Senate Mis. Doc« 
No. 77, Fifty-third Congress, second session, p. 24. Tariff Hearings 
before Hoone Committee on Ways and Means, Fifty-third Congress, 
September 12, 1893, p. 984. Boston Bulletin of the National Associa- 
^on of Wool Manufacturers, December, 1893, p. 278; Swetzler's United 
States Treasury Department Wool Beport, 1887, p. xxxvi; Special 
Beport on history and condition of Sheep Husbandry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 1892, p. 240.) 

And the secretary of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers 
says (September, 1896, Bulletin) : 

We have in this oonotry enough woolen maohinery to mannfacture all the woolen 
goods oar people can oonsame. Bat we hare no use for it under the preaent tariff. 

Vn. EASTERN MANUFAOTUBEBS SHOULD AID IN GIVING TO WOOL THE 
MOST AMPI.B PBOTEOTION. 

1. Why. — ^As population and demand increase, wool manufacturing 
^n increase, and with adequate wool protection the Eastern States 
^11 retain and enlarge their manufacturing capacity so as substantially 
to continue them as the great American manufacturing States. 

2. Wentem wool manufacturing. — With inadequate protection for sheep 
hiibwudry^ wool manufacturing will be driven into the interior of the 
^^^ntry-^riven to enable the wool industry to live — barely livcj to a Urn- 
M extent— for some kinds of wool^ by the advanta^ge of being near the 

SOHBD K 2 
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source of supply. The mutual interests of all sections will thus be pro- 
moted by ^'the most ample protection for wool." Aside from the 
advantage to the Eastern States of retaining their manufacturing 
supremacy, it is a fact also that manufactures prospered most when 
sheep husbandry was protected most. 

3. The protective policy can not he maintained without the aid of wool- 
growers. — There are other considerations which appeal to wool manu- 
facturers, especially those in the East — political considerations — con- 
siderations of public policy — of sound political economy. 

4. Woolgrowers elected McKinley. — It has been demonstrated that 
the election of William McKinley was saved by the votes of (1) Demo- 
cratic farmers who favor protection for wool^ and (2) by Republicans 
who would have voted for Bryan and free silver but for the fact that 
they deemed the promised '^most ample protection for wool" more 
important than free silver. The protective policy can not be safe 
unless the free-silver woolgrowers who voted for McKinley now 
receive that jiromised "most ample protection for wool" which will 
place their industry upon a footing upon which it can survive. We 
must have the most ample protection or two years hence we will have 
a free-silver Congress and four years hence will have what is worse, a 
free-silver Congress and President, both. 

5. The gold preniimn and protection. — Thus, an eminent Bepablican 
wool merchant, Theodore Justice, of Philadelphia, in a letter of Novem- 
ber 9, 1896, forcibly and correctly said: 

The woolf^rowere were tempted by the proposition that Bryan's election meant a 
premium oi 50 per cent or more upon f^old, which would be equivalent to that much tariff 
protection, as the datic^ as well as the cost of importinic; wool would be payable in 
gold, but they never I'orgot that Bryan voted for the Wilson bill which destroyed 
one- third of this great industry and closed one -half of the American woolen mills, 
and thus destroyed, to this extent, the only market the American woolgrowers ever 
had for their wool. 

On the other hand, McKinley favored not only protection for wool, but under the 
McKinley law the factories were running night and day ; and enough woolgrowers in 
these States, with free-silver leaningsy voted for McKinley in their struggle for life to elect 
fttm, and his election was due to the McKinley protection which woolgrowers in those close 
States believe in. 

He refers to the six States carried for McKinley by meager majorities. 
(See Senate Document No. 17, December, 1896, chapter 3, and pp. 30, 
70, 79, 85, 94, 115, 179.) 

6. Bimetallism and wool protection. — Even free traders, who deem 
international bimetallism of more importance than free trade, are 
interested in according to woolgrowers all the reasonably fair legislation 
they ank. And those who believe protection essential to the prosperity 
of American industries can not afford to put this policy in peril by any 
halfway measure of protection for sheep husbandry. These are ques- 
tions which rise above party politics; they are questions which com- 
mand the attention and resx)ect of statesmen and political economists. 

7. Do not drive woolgrowers away from a protective tariff. — If wool- 
growers are denied " the most ample protection," they will, I fear, be 
driven to inquire whether free silver, with a gold-premium protection of 
50 per cent, is not more desirable than inadequate protection, which is 
practically but little if any better than free wool. They have already 
seen Mexico under free silver importing our wools into that country. 
(Senate Document No. 17, 1896, pp. 130, 154).) 

As an advocate of "sound money" — the money of international 
bimetallism — I may fear results, and even predict the danger of their 
coming when I may desire to avert them. 
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VIII. How '* THE MOST AMPLE PROTECTION" FOR THE ALLIED INDUS- 
TRIES OF SHEEP HUSBANDRY AND WOOL MANUFACTURING WILL 
PROMOTE THE PROSPERITY OF THE WHOLE COUNTRY. 

1. Imparts of tcool and manvfacturesy 1895-96. — ^Tbe imports of wool 
and wool manufactures for the fiscal years 1895 and 1896 were as 
follows: 

Total imports of wool for twelve months ending June 30, 



Year. 



1896.. 
1S96.. 



Quantity. Value. 



Pounds. 

191.328.243 i $23,998,224 
230,811,473 32,451,242 

I 



Increajte 39,485,230 pounds, or 20§ per cent, over 1895. 

Total importa of manufactures of wool for twelre months ending June SO. 

im $36,542,396 

1896 53,494,193 

Increase $16,951,797, or 46jt per cent, over 1895. 

These valaes, especially of wool manufactares, are (1) underestimates 
to evade the ad valorem duties, and (2) are, of course, below the Amer- 
ican value. The real American value of imported wool manufactures 
for 1890 was all of $70,000,000. The value of wool importa, as stated, was 
832,451,242. Here, then, are products of agriculture and of labor over 
|1<K),000,000 in one year transferred from Auierican woolgrowers, Amer- 
ican manufacturers, and American industry to alien hands, while our 
own citizens were absolutely idle, unemployed in sufficient numbers to 
have furnished all American needs. And all this was lost to our own 
people not merely (1) by the Wilson-Gormau tariff Act of 1894, but (2) 
in large part by the ruinously low- wool tariff of the act of March 3, 
1883, and (3) defects in the McKinley Act of October 1, 1890, for all 
which Eepublicans were responsible. 

2. All needed should be produced here. — ^The aim of ^Hhe most ample 
protection '^ is, and its effect would speedily be, to give not one Ameri- 
can dollar, either of gold or of silver, to any foreign country for any 
pomid of wool or woolen manufactures, but to bring the era of indus- 
trial independence for all the<e products. Give the woolgrowers their 
ja8t demands and this golden age will speedily dawn. Then wool- 
growers and other farmers, and by the ^< interdependence of all indus- 
tries," those engaged in all productive pursuits, will be able to enlarge 
the market for manufactured woolen and other products, and an era of 
prosperity will come — 

To Ncatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 

H. REASONS PECULIAR TO SHEEP HUSBANDBT WHICH GIVE IT 
ESPKCIAX CLAIMS TO PROTECTION. 

There are some reasons applicable to sheep husbandry in favor of 
"the most ample protection" which do not apply to any other industry. 
Three of these will be named: 

1. It is the only absolutely national industry. 

It is adapted to every >tate and Territory, and to nearly every county 
in all. Every citizen must have food and clothing, and it furnishes the 
materials for both. (Senate Mis. Doc. No. 35, Fifty-third Congress, sec- 
ond session, January, 1894, pp. 7, 111.) 
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Its blessings reach every locality, all classes of people; tbey follow 
the tide of population and the advance of our civilization, wherever 
new habitations are made to share the benefactions of republican 
institutions. 

2, It is almost the only industry which has been denied adequate 
protection when the p(»licy of protection bad the support of the execu- 
tive and legifcilative branches of the Government. 

(1) The wool tariff act of March 2, 1867, enacted with the general 
sanction of wool nianufacturers, was ample for conditions then existing. 
TJnder it the prices of wool were fairly remunerative. Sheep increased 
from L*8,477,951 in 1870, producing 100,102,387 pounds of wool, to 
60,626,626 in 1884, producing 308,000,000 pounds. In ft»ur years, from 
January, 1880, to January, 1884, sheep increased in number 24 percent. 

2. TJnder it wool manufacturers prospered as never before, because 
prosperity for the wool industry gave a capacity to buy their products. 

(2) In the midst of prosperity, the wool industry in the house of 
its professed friends received a cruel, unjust, unnecessary, ruinous blow 
in the reduced wool tariff of March 3. 1883. Under it sheep declined 
in number from 50,626,626 in 1884, with a wool clip of 308,000,000 
pounds, to only 43,431,136 in 1891, producing 285,000,000 pounds. 

(3) Then came the McKinley Act of October 1, 1890, moderately 
protective as it came from the hands of its author, but (1) by the intro- 
duction of the so-called '^skirting clause," and (2) ad valorem duties ou 
third-class wools, and in part (3) by conditions arising after its passage — 
the decline in the world's prices of wools — it became ineffectual to afford 
adequate protection. Under it wool prices went down and down until 
they would no longer repay the cost of production ; and even in Texas, 
where the expenses of caring for sheep were less than in most States, 
sheep declined in numbers and value. (As to Texas, see Senate Docu- 
ment No. 17, 1895, pp. 181, 209-211; as to wool prices, see Senate Docu- 
ment Ko. 17, pp. 25, 134-142, 164, and appendix hereto.) 

3. Ruinous effects of the act of 189 i. — Then came the last, most fear- 
ftil, and destructive blow ever aimed at the wool industry — the free- 
wool Wilson act of August 27, 1894. 

The able secretary of the National Wool Manufacturers' Association 
has said that the number of sheep in 1893—47,223,000— 

have been decreasinfc at the rate of 3,000,000 annually under free wool, and their 
nnmber had receded on April 1, 1896, to 36,464,405, with an average value of $1.70 a 
head. The loss in number ie more than 10,000,000 in three years and in value over 
$60,000,000. • * • 

The clip of the present year, aecording to the annual estimates of the National 
Association, will not exceed 270,000,000 pounds, and the average farm value will not 
exceed 8 cents a pounds reducing the total value to $20,800,000 — a loss of 60 per cent. 

The average decline in the whole group [of wool prices] is 42 per cent. 

No other oommodiiy, raw or manufactured, has suffered a decline in value whieh approxi- 
mates this. 

The following table shows the effect of the free- wool act of August 
27, 1894, resulting in a loss to flock owners of $178,793,121, with items 
thus: 



Tear. 


Number of 
sheep. 


Valae. 


LosB on valne 
of sheep. 


Namber 
pounds wool. 

383,018,405 
348,538,138 
325, 210, 712 
294.296.726 
270, 474, 706 


Farm valae.* ; Lom on wool. 


1S92 


44,938,865 
47.273,553 
45. 048, 017 
42. 204, 064 


$116,121,270 
125.900,264 

89, 186, no 

66,686,767 
61,989,488 




$47,186,283 


1808 


**$36.*723,'i54* 

22,500,343 

4,606.279 


28.164,040, $24,021,248 


lgQ4 


22,122.5-28 1 25,062,755 


1S06 


28. 543, 738 ' 23, 641, 545 


ISM 


36,464,405 


20, 800, 000 26, 386, 283 


Total . . 








63,919,776 




00,110,8S€ 
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And this only measures a part of the ruin inflicted on wool growers. 
(Senate Document No. 17, 1896, p. 177.) 

Mr. Turner. Tbat is during the period of the operation of the Wil- 
son Act alone f 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, sir; alone. There has never been such acrncl 
blow inflicted upon any industry in the American Republic from its 
foundation up to this time. 

Mr. Johnson. Does that include the annnal loss on the woolf 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes; it includes all. 

Mr. Tawney. Notwithstanding we . are importing at the rate of 
400,000 sheep a year! 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes; under; the low duties of the Wilson bill wears 
bringing from Canada mutton sheep when we ought to be growing 
them here. We are imix)rting meat we ought to produce here, and 
when we import their sheep, we are importing hay, corn, and oats that 
make them. I am not discussing the wisdom of a protective tariff; I 
am assuming in view of the recent election that is settled. 

Even President Cleveland, an advocate of free wool, was so shocked 
with the odious discriminations in favor of some industries and against 
woolgrowers by the Wilson bill of 1894 that he refused to give it the 
approval of his signature, and in his letter of Jnly 2, 1894, he said of it: 

It may well excite our wonder tbat Deniocrata are willing to depart from this, the 
most Democratic of all tariff principles, and that the inconsistent absurdity of sach 
a proposed departure Mhould be emphasized by the sagfrestion that the wool of the 
farmers be pat on the free list and the protection of tariff taxation be placed around 
iron ore and coal of corporations and capitalists. How can we face the people after 
indulging in such outrageous discriminations and violations of principles f 

From the low wool act of 1883 to 1894 sheep husbandry was discrim- 
inated against, inadequately protected, mistreated — I will not say mal- 
treated — ^^in the house of its professed friends, most of whom, of course, 
did what they honestly believed rigbt, but erred under a misapprehen- 
sion of the effect of the low duties which became law by their sanction. 

And this at least should now be a reason for the most oarefal investi- 
gation. 

And surely, in view of all these and other considerations, woolgrowers 
may justly ask ** indemnity fob the past and security for the 
FUTURE," and that, too, in a measure so full as to inspire confidence 
that they will be safe from the attacks of open enemies or the stabs of 
professed friends, even acting honestly but with erring judgment. 

We can now look back and see what has been lost by inadequate 
protection. 

4. If the act of 1867 had been continued we would now have all needed 
iheep. — ^It has been demonstrated that if the act of 1867 had been 
continued in force, with improvements to meet changed condition«y 
we would now have 110,000,000 sheep, producing all needed wools. 
^Senate Document No. 17, Dec., 1896, pp. 24, 29.) 

5. No combination possible to make extortionate prices for American 
wool. — ^The wool industry, unlike some others, has never been, and never 
can be, made to extort exorbitant prices by the aid of domestic com- 
binations or trusts. It has never been, and from its nature never can 
be, listed in commercial exchanges for speculation or << dealing in 
fatnres" — a species of gambling which has never added odium to sheep 
husbandry. (Senate Document No. 17, December, 1896, p. 140.) 

6. This may be by importers under free wool. — With free wool and the 
consequent destruction of our wool industry, then foreign wools could 
be bought up by importers in immense quantities and m^e the subject 
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of specnlation and extortionate prices. Ample wool production here 
will prevent that, and with flocks.mostly small in numbers, scattered 
among a million woolgrowers, prices will always be regulated by supply 
and demand based on the world's prices plus the protective benefit of a 
tariff. 

7. Finally, no one article of imports affords such opportunities for 
fraud upon a tariff law, and there is none as to which such enormous 
frauds have been perpetrated. 

X. THE PUBLIC FAITH PLEDGED FOE WOOL PROTECTION. 

Added to the reasons in favor of *' the most ample protection " for wool 
is one common to this and other industries — the solemn pledge of the 
National Kepublican Convention of 1896, indorsed by the American 
voters in November, 1896. 

The Bepublican national platform for 1896 says: 

To all our prodiiota— to those of the mine and fields, as well as the shop and fac- 
tory — to hemp, to WOOL, the product of the ^reat industry of sheep husbandry, as 
well as to the finished woolens of the nilUs — we promise the most ample protection. 

This promise is as sacred as that written in every unsullied bond ever 
issued by the Government of the United States. The repudiation of 
the promise to woolgrowers would be as dishonorable and dishonest as 
would be the repudiation of our national promise to pay. 

XI. THE WISDOM OP THE PROTECTIVE POLICY FOE WOOL. 

I will not discuss the wisdom of the policy of wool protection. This 
has been done in more than a thousand pages printed by order of the 
Senate in the last three years in documents, the titles of which are 
familiar to all: Senate Mis. Docs. Kos. 35, 77, and 124 of the second 
session of the Fifty- third Congress, 1894; Senate Document No. 17, 
1896; Senate Document No. 17, 1896. 

The policy was settled when the solemn, sacred pledge for *'the most 
ample protection" was made. 

XII. M'KIWLEY on wool PROTECTION. 

I will read in this connection two sentences from the speech of Wil- 
liam McKinley, May 7, 1890, in the House of Representatives, which 
did much to give him the nomination as a candidate for the Presidency: 

If there is one indnntry which appeals with more force than another for defensive 
duties it is this (wool industry)) and to no class of oar citizens should this House 
more cheerfully render legislative assistance, where it can be properly done, than to the 
million farmers who own sheep in the United States. We can not afford as a nation 
to permit this industry to be longer crippled. (Speech of McKinley on the tariff. 
May 7, 1890, House of Representatives.) 

In view of what has been said, I assume that woolgrowers will be 
accorded the "most ample protection." 

Xm. WHAT IS THE MOST AMPLE PROTECTION! 

We now approach the question : " What is the most ample protection 
for the wool industry!" It is not difficult to define. It can be given 
only by such protective duties as will secure the most ample protective 
benefits. 

Two results. — It is that protection which will bring two results : 
(1) Secure to American woolgrowers the most ample prices for their 
wools, and 
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(2) Whenever they are able to supply all needed for American con- 
samption, then sach duties as will exclude the import of all foreign 
wools so long as American wools command no more than the most 
ample prices to reward capital invested and services rendered in wool 
production. 

XIV. CONSIDERATIONS IN DECIDING ON A PROPER MEASURE OP PRO- 
TECTIVE DUTIES. 

In determining what is a proper rate of duty several considerations 
arise as to (1) competing wools in (2) their relation to American wools: 

I. The grade or class of wools. 

II. Their (1) natural condition as shorn, with (2) any added value as 
by "skirting.*^ (Senate Document No. 17, December, 1896.) 

III. Their shrinkage in scouring. (Senate Document No. 17, Decem- 
ber, 1895, pp. 27, 32, 36, 40, 50, 63, 63, U, 72, 122, 127, 129, 155.) 

IV. The cost of reaching the ultimate market. (See Senate Mis. 
Doc. No. 35, Fifty-third Congress, second session, January, 18i>4, pp. 
30, 66, 79, 80, 9S, 214, 249, 251, 253, 271, 273, 329; Senate Document 
No. 17, Fifty-fourth Congress, first session, December, 1895, pp. 51-54, 
70, 175.) 

V. The price at the ultimate market. 

YI. The farm or ranch value; that is, the price at the most con- 
venient local market. 

VII. The ^^protective benefit" of tariff rates as distinguished from 
the nominal rates. (See Senate Document No. 17, December, 1895, p. 
62; Senate Document No. 17, December, 1896, pp. 24, 29, 108-111.) 

Australasian merino, as now imported, has three advantages over 
the average of American merino; that is: 

1. Less shrinkage, increasing its market value. 

2. The "skirting," adding to its value in two respects, (1) importing 
only the best part of the fieece, and (2) saving the cost of sorting. 

3. Cheaper freights in reaching our ultimate market. 

These advantages reduce the "Protective Benefit" of a 
TAREPP. — To the extent which these advantages give Australasian 
merino a greater market value in our manufacturing cities than the 
average of American merino, the protective benefit of protective tariff 
rates are reduced. 

In the matter of shrinkage, Australasian merino has an advantage 
over the average merino of all other countries. 

These advantages and their effect on the protective benefit of tariff 
rates will now be considered. 

And then the results will be given in a table, with figures to show 
how they in large measure take away the protective benefit of the 
nominal tariff rates. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN "PROTECTIVE DUTIES " FOR WOOL AND 
"PROTECTIVE BENEFITS." 

Many intelligent people— even great statesmen — who have not care- 
folly studied the difficult and complicated questions growing out of the 
wool industry and protective duties applicable thereto suppose that a 
tariff of 12 cents a pound on wool necessarily means a protective benefit to 
mr woolgrowers of 12 cents a pound. This would generally be so as to 
the AVERAGE OF OUR WOOLS, if a tariff bill be properly framed 
and guarded so as " to equalize conditions,^ This would be so if all 
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imported wools were of the same (1) grade, and (2) condition, and (3) of 
the same degree of shrinkage in scoariiig, and hence of the same intrin- 
sic value as oar wools of the same class to be jirotected, and (4) if all 
were equally accessible to the ultimate market. Thus, suppose all for- 
eign merino fleeces to be of the same gradcj condition^ and shrinkage as 
the AVERAGE of our domestic merino, a duty of 12 cents a pound would 
give an average protective benefit of 12 cents if all could reach the 
ultimate market at equal cost. But in so far as the foreign merino 
wool of any one country is (1) of better grade, (2) condition^ or (3) 
lighter shrinkage than the average of our domestic merino, and will 
oonsequently demand in our markets more price per pound than the 
average of our merino, the excess of price will be so much subtracted 
from the nominal tariffs and will leave a ''^protective benefit^ of only the 
tariff rate less the enhanced higher value per pound in our markets of 
the foreign wool. 

Thus if the duty on merino wools be 12 cents per pound, and if the 
.choicest varieties of similar wools imported will command in our mar- 
tlets 5 cents per pound more than the average of our merino, the 
PROTECTIVE BENEFIT to our woolgrowcrs will ouly be 7 cents per 
pound. 

While the Australasian merino wool fiber is not equal in strength with 
that of the American merino fiber produced east of the Mississippi 
Biver, yet it is equally salable, and is of so much lighter shrinkage in 
scouring that in its UNWASHED condition, as heretofore imported, 
it will command in our markets Irom 5 to 7 cents per pound more than 
our average WASHED merino, and hence as against such Australasian 
merino a tariff of 12 cents will give the American woolgrower a pro- 
tective benefit of only from 5 to 7 cents per pound. 

I repeat, Australian merino unwashed, as heretofore imported, will 
sell from 5 to 7 cents a pound more than our Ohio washed merino, because 
of the less shrinkage of the foreign wool and because of the value which 
is added to it in the skirting, and because of the special demand of a 
soft wool of that particular luster, which, however, adds nothing to its 
utility, but, nevertheless, subtracts from the protective benefit of the 
wool tariff, leaving the protective benefit of a tariff of 12 cents at less 
than 7 cents in competition with skirted Australian unwashed merino. 
Manger & Avery, prominent wool importers of this country, have dem« 
onstrated that a tariff' of 11 cents a pound, under the McKinley act| 
which was intended to give 11 cents benefit to the price of our wool- 
growers on unwashed wool, and 22 cents on washed, and 33 cents ou 
scoured, in its practical operation only gave the Ohio and similar wools— 
and when I say Ohio 1 mean Pennsylvania and all that country east of 
the Mississippi Biver — it only gave a protective benefit of 6 cents a 
pound on washed wool. That wool is the wool which injures the merino 
woolgrowers most. 1 have cited here eleven authorities of what I say. 

Mr. Turner. What are the character of those authorities— just indi- 
cate themf 

Mr. Lawrence. I will do so. 

The evidence of this is abundant: 

1. Senate Document No. 17, Deo., 1896, WiUiam H. B. Thornton, pages 66, li. 

2. Senate Dooanient No. 17, Theodore Justice, pages 33, 63. 

3. Senate Doonment No. 17, Manger & Avery, pages 63, 64. 

4. The Boston Wool and Cotton Reporter, same document, page 41. 

5. Wool Circular, Justice, Bateman &. Co., page 41. 

6. Governor Rich, of Michigan, page 41. 

7. And see pages 40, 41, 42, 63, 64, 66, 71, 72, 128, 126 ; Senate Document No. 17, 1896, 
IXTTRODDCTiON II, And pages 48, 54. 
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. 8 Senate Document No. d5, Fifty-third Congress, second session, January, 1894, 
page 322. 

9. Evidence of tbe secretary of the National Association of Wool MannfacturerSy 
Senate Doonment No. 17, December, 1895, page 54. 

10. The evidence of the market qnotations of wools. 

Thas the Boston Commercial Bulletin of December 26, 1896, gives 
Boston prices as follows : 



DOHS8TIO WOOLS. 



(Ndoand Pennsylyania: 

XXX 

XXandabore 

X 

No. 1 

Ko. 2 

Floe unwashed 

UnmervhaiitablB . .. . . 
Ohio combing : 

Nf>. 1, 1 SDd I blood . . 

Ko. 2, |bl9od 

Obiodelaiue 

Michigan : 

X and above 

No. 1 

No. 2 

Fine nnwashed 

I'nnierchautable 

liichiean combing: 

No. l,*and41>lood.. 



Cento. 

22 

10 920 

' 18 

20 

20 

13 ®14 

16 •mm 



22 
21 

20 

16(917 
19 '920 
10 a20 
12i'«18 
13 914 



No. 2, 1 blood . 
cbigan d 



Michigan delaine 

Kentucky, Indiana, and Mlssoari : 

Combing, i bkMMl 

Clothing, § blood 

Clothing, t blood 

Clothingf coane 

Texas (scoared basis) : 

Spring, fine, 12 months 

Spring, fine, 6 to 8 mouths 

Spring, medium, 12 months % . 

Spring, medium, S to 8 months 

Fall, fine 

Gslifomia (noenred basis) : 

SpriBg,NorUiem,free,8«Bd 12mooths 

Spring. Northern, f^ee, 6 to 8 months. 



21 
21 
10 

16i®17i 
16(2)17 
16(®17 
16 910( 

33 934 
32 ®33 
90 ®31 
20 «30 
27 928 

82 933 
30 ®32 



I Cento. 

CaHfomria (scoured basis)— Continued. 

Southern, 12 months 30981 

Southern, 6 toSmonths 29930 

Fall, ft-ee 26 

Fall, defective 23925 

Oregon (scoured basis) : 

Eastern, No.i 82981 

Eastern, No. 2 80938 

Valley, No. 1 82933 

Valley, No. 2 30982 

Valley, No.3 26928 

Territory stople (eoonrod basis) : 

Fine 36937 

Fine medium 84936 

Medium 33934 

Territory ordinaiy (scoured basis) : 

Fine 32933 

Fine medium 81932 

Medinm 80 

Colorado and New Mexico: 

Improved 12914 

Coarse and carpet 10912 

Georgia and Southern 16917 

Pulled wools (scoured basis) : 

Fine A 38934 

A supers 30932 

K supers 26928 

C supers 23926 

Fine combing 31932 

Combing 29'&30 

California, finest : 82988 

California, second 3U931 

Western, extra 30982 

Western, super 2^928 

Western, low 21928 



FOBEION WOOLS. 
ChUMng aud combing. 



Centa. 
Australian: 

Port Phillip combing 229 28 

Port Phillip clothing 20924 

Adehftide combing 199 20 

}«>w Zealand ck>thing 20a 24 

Pine croaebred 229 24 

Cape clothing 11914 

Cape combing 159 16 

If oat. pimera 159 16 



Cents. 

Secnnda 13|9U 

Canadian combing 26927 

English and Irish : 

Irish hogs 24 

Irish wethers 25 

Shropshire hogs 25926 

Shropshire tegs 24926 

Sussex tegs 26927 



Carpot vfooU. 



Aleppo 9*910 

Angora 10911 

Bsj;dad.tnack 14915 

Bagdad, tkwns 15916 

Bagdad, whites 16917 

Bokhara, colors 10911 

Bokhaim, white 12912^ 

Camera hair, Russian 10|911 

China, ordinary 7 910 

(^ina, combing 10913 

Cordova 12al2J 

Donskal. antnmns 111912 

DoDskoi, combing 17919 

Bonskol, colors 11915 

Donskoi, lambs 18 

Bast India filling: 

Choloe 10911 

Low » 



Georgian aO 12918 

GeorgianB 10911 

G eorgian B. S 9 9 10 

Kandahar 16919 

Karadi. choice 14916 

Karadi, ordinary 13914 

Joriaand Vioaaeer 18920 

Kborasssn, colors 12913 

Khoca»tan, wlilte 16916 

Mohair, Turkish 38934 

MosAul, wanhed 15916 

MoMSul, unwashed 11 

Oporto 19 

Salonica 12918 

Scotch , 129121 

Valparaiso 10911 
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Ohio and Pennsylvania X WASHED merino is quoted 18 cents, 
which is about the ayebage of all American merino. Bat Port 
Phillip (Australasian) UNWASHED merino, which is the standard of 
comparison for competing with Ohio and Pennsylvania washed, is 
quoted 20 and 24. 

This is under free woolj when there is no motive to import the 
cheapest Australasian; but under a protective tariff only the lighteat 
and best would be imported; so that it is manifest that Australasian 
UNWASHED merino would command in our markets as now imported 
ALL of 6 cents per pound more than Ohio and Pennsylvania WASHED, 
and all of 8 cents per pound more than Texas and other merino west 
of the Mississippi River. 

Thus the "protective benefits" of tariff would be reduced by just 
these amounts as against competing Australasian wools. 

11. Another evidence is found in the special consular report on Aus- 
tralasian sheep and wool to the State Department in 1892, hereafter 
quoted. 

THE LIGHT SHRINKAGE A PECULIARITY OF AUSTRALASIAN MERINO — 
INJUSTICE TO ARGENTINA. 

This light shrinkage of Australasian merino is peculiar to that wool — 
unlike the average merino of any other country, certainly unlike the 
Argentine merino. 

The tariff' act of 1883, with a duty of only 10 cents per pound on 
unwashed merino, effectually excluded South American wools under 
conditions existing in 1888 and since that. (Senate Mis. Doc. No. 35, 
Fifty-third Congress, second session, p. 285.) 

Now, the effect of this peculiarity in the Australian merino — that is, 
it has l^ss shrinkage than any other merino wool in the world — was 
that under the Wilson bill we imported last year 71,000,000 pounds of 
this Australian wool, and only 14,000,000 pounds were imported from 
South America. It was because the South American wool, like the 
Ohio wool and all our American wools, will shrink sixty-six and two- 
thirds per cent in the scouring. The result is by letting in this Austra- 
lian wool unwashed, shrinking less than the American washed, that 
amount of merino shuts out substantially all merino wools from other 
countries. Here is what our American consul at Buenos Ayres said. 

The American consul at Buenos Ayres, in his report to the State 
Department of December 13, 1888, says: 

"The shipments of wools to the United States were exclusively of 
the long carpet wools from Oordova, it being the only class that it is 
possible to send to our (United States) market, under our tariff, at a 
profit. Our tariff, so far as the clothing (merino) and finer qualities are 
concerned, is prohibitive. While those from Australia can come in, 
those from the Argentine Bepublic, owing to the greater amount of 
grease and dirt which they contain, are quite excluded. The amount 
of dirt and grease in the (unwashed) wools of the Argentine Bepublic 
reaches to more than 70 per cent, while the (unwashed) wools of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand only have about 50 per cent. In other words, 
while the average yield of Argentine wools scoured is only 30 per cent, 
that of the other countries named is 50 per cent." 

As between the South American wools and the Australian, the 
McKinley Act of October 1, 1890, excluded those from Argentina. 

The result of that is we.have shut out from our markets South Ameri- 
can wool when our interest is to try and secure reciprocal treaties with 
South America which we can not hope for in Australia. 
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Mr. Gbosvbnob. To interrupt you right there, what produces that 
couditionf 

Mr. Lawrence. It is the climate. Australasia has a dry climate, 
and the sheep are clianged in their condition by climate very much. 
The native Mexican sheep, that produce wool almost as coarse as dog's 
hair, and which will only produce about a pound and a half of wool, are 
sheep which are descended from the Spanish merino brought into that 
conntry by Columbus and 

Mr. Gbosvenob. They are greasy from living among greasers! 

Mr. Lawbenge. The Australian sheep are American sheep; but the 
effect of the climate is to produce a light, soft, lustrous wool that will 
not shrink as much unwashed in scouring as our American merino will 
when washed. It is climatic, but it is disastrous to us. 

Mr. Johnson. Is it not also a fact there is an entirely different method 
in putting up the wool in Australia than in South America in the mat- 
ter of skirting t 

Mr. Lawbenge. Yes, sir; there is a different method of putting up 
the two; but you take the naked fleece unwashed and it will shrink 
less than our Ohio washed put up in the same manner. 

The secretary of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, in 
an article January, 1895, published in the bulletin of the association for 
June of that year, said : 

The wools KTowii iu these sectious of the far West [in the United States] heing of 
heartf $hrinkaffe have never until noie [under free wool] encountered foreign competi- 
tion, because under the specific tariif wools shrinking over 60 per cent could not be 
imported. 

In the fiscal year 1892 our imports of Argentina merino were only 
262,380 pounds, but from Australasia were 15,290,940 pounds, and even 
under free wool in the fiscal year 1896 the imports of wools from Aus- 
tralasia were 71,627,131 pounds, and from Argentina only 15,523,911. 
(Senate Document No. 17, December, 1896, page 155.) 

THE SHRINKAGE OP WOOLS IN SOOUBING. 

Mbbino. — It has been shown that Australasian merino UNWASHED 
shrinks only 50 per cent, while Argentina shrinks 70. Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and similar unwashed merino shrinks 66 per cent, and wools west 
of the Mississippi from 66 to 70 per cent, and occasionally even more. 
(Senate Document No. 17, December, 1895, pp. 9, 48-54, 145; Senate 
Document No. 17, December, 1896, pp. 147, 149.) 

The shrinkage as given in the statistical abstracts of the United 
States do not represent the entire shrinkage: 

1. Because the percentages are applied to the entire wools of each 
State, the merino with its heavy shrinkage, and the wools of the mut- 
ton breeds with their lighter shrinkage; and 

2. They include wools as marketed '^washed and unwashed," and in the 
States east of the Mississippi a considerable portion is marketed, being 
first washed on the sheep's back. (Senate Document No. 17, Dec., 1896, 
pp. 147-150.) 

It may be said in general terms that the unwashed merino wools of the 
world — by far the largest part of all produced — ^will shrink 66 per cent 
in 8:^onring, while Australasian unwashed, unskirted, will shrink only 
50 per cent or less. 

In other words, it requires generally 3 pounds of unwashed merino 
to make 1 scoured pound. 

If this Australian merino wool be imx)orted UNSKIRTED it will still 
shrink only about 50 per cent. 
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It follows from what has been said that t.he quotations of prices give 
unwashed at only one-third of the price of scoured. (Senate Document 
No. 17, December, 1896, pp. 134-136.) 

And hence it is, also, that the tariff acts of 1867, 1883, and 1890 all 
impose a siugle duty on unwashed, double on washed, and treble on 
scoured. 

SHRINKAGE OF THE WOOLS OF THE MUTTON BREEDS. 

The wools of the mutton breeds, unwashed, shrink in scouring only 
about 30 per cent, especially such as will be imported under a tari£ 
(Senate Document No. 17, December, 1895, p. 50.) 

Carpet wools — ^improperly so called — unwashed, yield from 60 to 70 
per cent of scoured, especially the light, open classes which will be 
imported under a protective tariit*. (Senate Document Ko. 17, Decem- 
ber, 1895, p. 50.) 

Ohio and similar washed merino wools shrink in scouring about 55 
per cent on an average. 

XV. INJUSTICE and IMPOLICY OF GIVINa AUSTRALASIAN MERINO 
AN ADVANTAGE OVER THAT OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

The enormous injustice of giving Australasian merino the almost 
exclusive privilege of supplying our imports of merino wool is only 
equaled by its want of sound American policy. 

These are considerations deserving attention in framing a wool-tariff 
bill. (Senate Document No. 17 (189G), pp. 33, 40, 72, 122, 127; Senate 
Document No. 17 (December, 1895), p. 58.) 

We can not hope to export much of our products to Australasia, a 
British dependency. When we will in the future buy Australasian 
wool it must be paid for chiefly in American gold. Australia will only 
buy from us what she can not buy in England, and she will buy from 
us all such articles as she can not buy in England whether we buy her 
wool or not. But we can enlarge our trade with South America, and 
especially with Argentina. 

In the fiscal year 1896 our trade with South America was as follows: 

Importe $108,873,240 

fizports 36,296,984 

Of these the trade with Argentina was — 

Imports $4,466,163 

Exports 5.979,047 

An eminent statesman, Hon. Warner Miller, said in November, 1894: 

Mexico, the Wont Indies, and Central and South America have a population of nearly 
70,000,000 and a trade of over $1,000,000,000. Nature has made posRlble the most 
profitable trade between North and South America. The raw products of the two 
hemispheres are dissimilar. North America producing materials belonging to the 
temperate zone, while Mexico, Central and South America, and the West Indies 
produce everything found in the Tropics. Exchange between such countries is a 
necessity for both. Manufactures thrive only in the northern latitudes; nature 
aeems to have set the limits on the development of the great industries and confined 
them to the temperate zone. We require of our southern neighbors all their raw 
products, such as sugar, coffee, hides, hemp, dye woods, mahogany, etc. They need 
many or our food products ana all our manufactures. Why should we not control 
this vast trade, both to their and our profit f (Senate Document No. 17 (December, 
1896). p. 58; Senate Document No. 17 (December, 1886), p. 127.) 

Yet we have permitted Great Britain to monopolize the great bulk 
of South American trade, because we bought wool of Australasia, and 
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refused to make oar wool tariff commaud the Soath Amerioaii wool. 
We may soon hope for commercial treaties — ^reciprocity treaties-^which 
will change all this, but we cau not do so unless we make our wool 
tariff in a form to buy South American wool and refuse to buy Aus- 
tralasian. It will be good policy to transfer our wool purchases in 
large parts from Anstndasia to South America. 

FBEE WOOL TO MANUFiLCTURE GOODS FOR BXPORT. 

Our policy has been under tariff legislation to permit even wool to be 
imported free for the purpose of manufacturing goods for export. It 
was so in the McKinley Act of 1890. Woolgrowers ask only for the 
home market for manufactures required by our own ])eople. Our wool 
manufacturers should now unite with woolgrowers in securing South 
American trade. 

WHY AUSTRALIAN UNWASHED MERINO SHOULD BB CLASSED IN A 
TARIFF LAW AS WASHED. 

I come now to the tariff bill which we have prepared to present to 
this committee for their approval. The new wool tariff bill asks for the 
woolgrowers that the Australian unwashed merino by reason of its 
light shrinkage shall be deemed as washed. The object of that is sim- 
ply to put it on an equal footing with our wools and the wools of the 
rest of the world. 

The Chairman. Is that 24 cents duty you ask to be put on Austra- 
lian woolf 

Mr. Lawrence. We ask 12 cents duty on all merino wools, estima- 
ting that they will shrink 06 per cent in scouring, and in order to place 
Australian wool upon an equal footing with South American, we ask 
that that woo) shall be deemed as washed wool. That would make it 
24 cents per pound duty on Australian wool; but I wish to call atten- 
tion to one thing. 

The McKinley Act placed 11 cents on unwashed merino, 22 cents per 
pound on all washed, including^ of course, South American wool, which 
will shrink more than Austrahan unwashed wool, and is of less value 
than the Australian. The act of 1883 placed 10 cents a pound on 
unwashed merino and 20 cents a pound on washed, including South 
American wool, which is inferior to Australian, so that although the 
duty we ask is 24 cents on Australian, yet it is then even in better con- 
dition to secure our market than wools of South America and all other 
countries of the world. 

THE "skirting CLAUSE'' IN THE ACT OP 1890, 

Another object; we drop out of our bill the " skirting clause." There 
is a gentleman who will speak to you upon skirting as depriving our 
citizens of the privilege of sorting. We ask it because it takes away the 
benefit of the protective tariff. Skirting as now practiced consists in 
taking off of the fleece, not merely the belly and breech wool as origi- 
nally, but in order to let in Australian wool and defeat the protective 
benefit of our tariff, the skirting is carried on to such an extent that 
the imported part of the fleece only includes about half a fleece. Oonsul- 
General Wallace, consul-general at Melbourne, in his report made a dia- 
gram 0^ the skirting process, and that is the little part that is imported 
(see illustration). Now the effect of that is to add to the value of the 
imported part because (1) it saves the cost of sorting, (2) it leaves for 
import to us the best, lightest, and most valuable part of the fleece. 
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XVI. THE WOOLGBOWEBS' TABIFP BILL ON LIGHT SHBINKAGE OF 

WOOLS IN SCOUBING. 

1. The tDOolgrowers* bill on shrinkage of merino, — In view of these con- 
siderations, the wool tariff bill asked for by the woolgrowers provides : 

Sixth. Unwashed wools shall be cousidered such as shall have been shorn from the 
sheep without any cleansing — that is, in their natural condition. Washed wools 
shall be considered such as have been washed with cold water on the sheep's back, 
and Australasian wools, and wools of similar light shrinkage in scouring, having ang admix- 
ture of merino blood, as shorn from the sheep's hack without washing, shall be deemed 
washed wool. Wool washed or cleansed in any other manner than on the sheep's back , 
as aforesaid, shall be considered as scoured wool. 

And all wools having less than twelve per centum of grease, yolk, dirt, or other 
foreign matter shall be deemed scoured, and wools having any admixture of merino 
blood, immediate or remote, and having less than 60 per centum of grease, yolk, dirt, 
or other foreign matter, shall- be deemed washed, and all other wools having leHs 
than 25 per centum of grease, yolk, dirt, or other foreign matter shall be deemed 
washed. (Senate Document No 17, December, 1896, pp. 122, 127, 184.) 

The wool tariff act of 1883 imposed 20 ceut« per pound, and the 
McKiuley Act of 1890 IMPOSED 22 CENTS PER POUND ON 
ARGENTINE AND CAPE AND OTHER WASHED MERINO 
WOOLS OF LESS VALUE. Why should not Australasian un- 
washed merino, shrinking less than Argentine washed, be required 
to pay as much duty as the latter? Why permit Australasia to have 
an unfair advantage over our sister republics on this contineuti 

2. Shrinkage of other icools. — The provision requiring *' wools having 
less than 25 per cent of grease^' to be deemed washed is justified fully, 
because — 

(1) As the lightest wools will be imported, 1 pound of such will yield 
as much clean wool as 2 pounds of average merino, with which it com- 
petes and which it supplants. 

(2) This is necessary to encourage the raising of American mutton 
sheep to give cheaper meat food, especially to our great manufacturing 
cities. This is for the benefit of manufacturers. 

3. This is necessary to encourage the raising in Texas and elsewhere 
of the native Mexican carpet wool sheep; also to give (1) cheap coarse 
wool and cheap good mutton, all in the interest of manufacturers. 
This provision is necessary to avoid a discrimination against merino 
wools. All should be on an equal footing. 

XVn. WHAT IS WOOL SOBTINGf— ITS COST. 

In order to understand the fall effect of <^ skirting" in reducing the 
protective benefit of a tariff, it must be understood that each tleece 
contains about six or more varieties of wool, each adapted to tiie man- 
ufacture of a different class of goods. These varieties are separated 
or "sorted" by wool sorters of a high degp:ee of skill. This sorting is 
an expensive process. Theodore Justice, in a letter December 2, 1896, 
said: 

The char|<e for sorting and scouring Ohio merino wool is 1 cent per pound in the 
grease, adding 2 centH per scoured pound; cost on wool shrinkinp^, 50 per cent, and 
more than this on territory wools [the whole Rocky Mountain region] , which shrink 
more. (And see Senate Document No. 17, December, 1896, pp. 41, 42, 129.) 

XVIII. THB "SKIBTING CLAUSE ^^ IN THE TARIFF ACT AN ADVAN- 
TAGE TO FOREIGN WOOLS OVER AMERICAN. 

The advantages stated, — ^Tbe tariff act of October 1, 1890, contained 
a provision that — 

383. The duty upon wool of the sheep or hair of the camel, goat^ llama, alpaca, 
and other like animals, which shall be imported in any other than ordinary condition, 
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or which shall be changed in its character or condition for the pnrpose of evading 
the dnty, or which shall be reduced in value by the admixture of dirt or any 
other foreign snbstancei or which has been sorted or increased in value by the 
tejeotion of any part of the original fleece, shall be twice the duty to which it would 
otherwise be subject : Provided, That skirted wooU as now imported are hereby excepted. 

This latter proviso is known as the ^^ skirting clause," finally incor- 
porated in the bill against the wishes of woolgrowers. 

Skirting as practiced to evade the duty consists in cutting out of the 
center of the fleece the choicest, lightest, most valuable part, equal to 
about one-half the fleece. Hon. George H. Wallace, United States 
consul-general to Melbourne, in bis special consular report to the State 
Department on Australasian sheep and wool, August 5, 1892, gives a 
diagram of the Australasia fleece showing the extent of the skirting, 
as follows : 

An Australian sorted fleece. 
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• Third pieces. 
h Second pieces. 

• First pieces (necks sad skirts. 
d Stained pieces. 

And he says, page 24: 

The greatest factor in determining the valne per pound of a fleece of wool is the per 
cent of shrinkage or loss it wiU sustain in beinp^ sconred, and it was found the larger 
part of this loss was sustained from the extremities or rim of the fleece; so the skirt- 
mg, which originally consisted in removing only the stained portions, was enlarged 
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and a portion was removed from the legs and a strip aroond the whole oatside of the 
fleece, which was called ''pieces/' 

There was also another reason for this increased skirting in the trefoil bnr, which, 
was introduced from Sonth America. This spread over many of the rnns, and beins a 
low-growing plant, beoame attached to the fleece when the sheep lay down. The 
presence of this bnr decreased the value of the wool in w^hich it was found 2d. (4 
cents) per pound, and the practiee grew into always removing bnrry portions. As 
this practice was extended to a greater or less degree, there was obtained a third ^'sort" 
of wool lor market. But the spirit of rivalry among both breeders and woolgrowers 
brought about a still ^oater amount of ''skirting/' and the neck being slightly 
coarser wool was torn from the fleeo4> and added to the pieces. The odds antl ends 
and sweepings were sacked separately and called "locks.'' The custom of the Mel- 
bourne market in 18^ was to put up the entire clip from any one station and sell as 
one lot, iiielndiDg all fleeces, lambs, pieces, and locks. The price at which it sold wa« 
so much per pound for the fleeci's and lambs' wool, two^thirds of such price for the 
pieces, and one-half of the same for the looks. 

All wool at this time was washed on the sheep's back. To-day at shearing the 
sorter is often a highly paid man, who has been educated in a mill in England, is an 
adept in (1) classifying, (2) sorting, and (3) judging wool. His skill is such that the 
fleece after passing through his hands, is, as stated in the Manufacturer, published in 
Philadelphia, January 2, 18^2 : 

** so well skirted on the station as to need NO SORTING at the mill, and the shrink- 
age is reduced from 48 to 52 per cent." 

* * * In the market of Melbourne it has been the rule of buyers for the Ameri- 
can mills to refuse all wools which show a shrinkage of much, if any, over 52 per cent, 
and this action has no doubt had mnch to do with continuiug and even increasing 
the amount of skirting and sorting done. 

It is quite manifest that the general average of imported an washed 
and uu8kirted Australasian merino will shrink in scouring only about 
60 per cent, and especially as the lightest shrinkage wools would be 
imported under the tariff. 

Mr. Wallace, in his article of the January, 1897, number of the 
Quarterly Bulletin of the National Wool Growers' Association, page 
18, says: 

It has been asserted, and never contradicted, that unwashed Australian wool has 
been imported so manipulated in the processes of skirting and sorting, or, as our law 
expressed it, ''skirted wool as now and heretofore practiced/' as to be clean enough 
to go on the cards without any washing — wool without any shrinkage. It is true 
that such wool would sell for' more than the average price, but it is the average 
price we must consider as the competitor. 

Mr. Evans. Do you know whether this process of clipping is part of 
work done at the shearing of the sheep, or done laterf 

Mr. Lawrence. Xo, sir; it is done by skilled men afterwards — done 
by expert men of a high degree of intelligence — ^because it rec^uires a 
first-class judge to know what to cut off and what to leave. Every 
fleece of wool has from six to eight varieties, and ^'sorting" consists in 
separating the different kinds of wool of each fleece, and each part is 
used for the production of a different class of goods. 

Mr. Turner. You mean it is that many different kinds of texture, 
not simply the condition! 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, sir; the texture. Manufacturers do not take 
a whole fleece of wool and weave it into a piece of cloth. It is divided 
into six or eight different kinds, and each kind makes a different kind 
of goods, and sorting is necessary to secure this result This skirting 
process is practically sorting. I want the American sorters to have a 
share of this business. 

three results of skirting. 

Thus the process of skirting has three results: 
{!) It adds to the value of the imported wool by securing the most 
valuable part of the fleece. 
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(2) It saves the cost of sorting. 

(3) It adds to its value by removing burrs, and thus gives it an 
advantage over South American wools and our American wools. 

(4) It has another advantage over other merino. Fashion has made 
a demand for wools of a soft, lustrous fiber, which is supplied by 
Australasian merino, adding to its nelling price but not its utility or 
intrinsic value. 

The added value to each pound of the imported part, with the fashion 
demand for this kind of wool, without reference to the added value by 
reduced shrinkage, will evidently be from 2 to 4 cents per pound, and 
just to this extent in competition with American merino of the same 
shrinkage it reduces the protective benefit of a tariff. And this reduc- 
tion applies to all the merino wools of the world. If fashion requires 
a form of goods merely for the peculiarity of its style and not for its 
real utility, and which demands foreign rather than American wool — a 
mere luxury — political economy requires that those who indulge in it 
should pay a luxurious tariff for the privilege. But our woolgrowers' 
bill is so moderate in its demands that it asks no increase of tariff by 
reason of the fashion luxury^ but only such tariff as is absolutely 
necessary to give fair protection to our American wool industry. 

XIX. THE SKIBTINa IN PABT DEFEATS THB PBOTBOTIVB PUBPOSE OF 
OUB WOOL TABIFF ACTS. 

It is quite evident that the effect of the skirting clause was not fully 
understood by the Congress which enacted the wool tariff of 1890. 

1. The luw is stated.-^The McKinley Act of October 1, 1890, was 
INTENDED to give a PROTECTIVE benefit of 11 cents per pound 
on the greasy [unwashed] merino wools of the United States. This is 
readily proven : 

The acts of 18G7, of 1883, and of 1890 are all ^bstantially in the 
same farm as to merino wools — clothing or class 1 wools — except as to 
the amount of the duty. The intention, then, is to be gathered from 
the act of 1867. 

1. Its intention was to give a protective benefit of the full amount of 
the duty specified on unwashed merino, double on washed, treble on 
scoured. 

At that time American woolgrowing was chiefly east of the Missouri 
River. (Senate iMis. Doc. No. 124, second session Fifty third Congress, 
p. 107.) The general shrinkage of all our merino wools was an average 
of 6G§ per cent in scouring. (See Senate Doc. No. 17, Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress, first session, December, 1895, p. 50, and pp. 9, 54.) 

The light shrinkorffe of AvLStTsAitiii merino was then almost unknown 
in our markets. The total wool product in Australia in 1870 was only 
179,459,780 pounds, chiefly used in European factories. (Senate Doc. 
No. 124, p. 53.) The process of "skirting" wool for export was then 
unknown. 

It was in view of these conditions that the act of 1867 was passed. Its 
purpose was carried into the acts of 1883 and 1890, but the unfortunate 
** skirting clause," for the first time found in the act of 1890, largely 
defeated that purpose. 

2. As to the merino wools of the world generally, and especially the 
nnskirted South American merino, shrinking 66§ per cent in scouring, 
the nominal duty of 11 cents per pound in the act of 1890 on unwashra 
merino was the real protective duty in practical operation. This is proved 
by evidence of the American consul at Buenos Ayres, etc., found in 

SOHED K 3 
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Senate Docament No. 17, Fifty-foarth Gongress, first session, December, 
1895, pages 54 and 59. 

It is thus certain that the BE AL INTENTION of Congress in the act 
of 1890 was defeated in its protective benefit by (1) ^^loop boles," the 
effect of which was not understood, and (2) by the light shrinkage of 
Australian wools, not then understood by Congress. 

2. The remedy by the woolgroicers^ bill, — In view of all these consid- 
erations the wool tariff bill now asked for, proposes to omit the skirting 
clause, and contains a provision as follows : 

Seveuth. The daty apon wool of the sheep or hair of the camel, goat, llama, alpaca, 
and other like aniinalH, which shall be imported in any other than ordinary condi- 
tion, or which ahull be changed in its character or condition for the purpose of 
evading the dat3% or which has been skirted, sorted, or otherwise increancMi in valae 
by the 1 ejection of any part of the original fleece or otherwise, shall be twice the 
flnty to which it wonld be otherwise subject. 

If any bale or package of wool or hair specified in this act, import<ed as of any 
apecified class, or clainnxl by the importer to be dutiable as of any specified class, 
snail contain any wool or hair subject to a higher rate of duty than the class so 
specified, the whole bale or package shall be subject to the highest rate of dut^ 
cnurgeable on wool or hair of the class subject to such higher rate of duty, and if 
any bale or package be claimed by the imported to be shoddy, mungo, flocks, wool, 
hair, or other material of any class specified in this act, and such bale contain any 
admixture of any one or more of said materials, or of any other material, the whole 
bale or package Nhall be subject to duty at the highest rate imposed upon any article 
in said bale or package. 

This is substantially in the form of the act of 1890, (1) omitting the 
skirting clause, and (2) omitting the clause relating to wool ^'reduced 
in value by the admixture of dirt or any other foreign substance," 
which was inserted in view of ad valorem duties. 

3. Misleading legislation. — Unless (1) the "skirting clause" be omitted 
and (2) Australasian merino be deemed washed a statutory promise of 
a duty of 12 cents per pound for the beueiit of American woolgrowers, 
as generally understood, with a protective benefit of that rate, is mis- 
leading and deceptive. It will be a legislative misrepresentation. 

XX. ANOTHER REASON FOE OMITTING THE SKIRTING CLAUSE — GIVE 
EMPLOYMENT TO AMERICAN WOOL SORTERS. 

1. Two objects of a protective tariff, — A protective taritt* has two great 
objects — (1) to secure employment for labor and (2) fair wages. 

2. Foreign skirting transfers these advantages to foreigners, — It may 
be assumed that the scouring and sorting of wool is worth 1 cent per 
pound. (Senate Doc. No. 17, December, 1896, pp. 40-42, 129, 165.) The 
wool imports from Australasia alone in the fiscal year 1896 were 
71,627,131 pounds, which would give for sorting and scouring to Ameri- 
can labor $716,271. 

Under a tariff law with a skirting clause more than a million dollars 
annually would be paid, chiefly in American gold, to alien hands, all of 
which should go to American wage earners. This would give employ- 
ment to 2,500 American citizens, with wages $400 annually to each for 
the service; and in the near future, with our wool industry fully 
developed, the number of wool sorters required would reach more than 
5,000, with wages more than $2,000,000 annually, and representing a 
population of 25,000 in numbers. The " sorting" alone of wool will cost 
an average of about 75 cents per 100 pounds. As American citizens 
the interests of wool sorters should be heeded, and in doing so Congress 
will benefit other industrial producers needing employment. 
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3. A PhUadeiphiawoolMarter. — ^And here a Philadelpliia wool sorter — 
Mr. John Bidgeway— <3ome8 to oar relief^ iu a communication to the 
Philadelphia Ledger, who says: 

Jadgtt Lawrence ie Jnsfcilied in objecting to (he skirting claoae. 

He adds: 

How does this ekirtod wool affect the workingman who is a wool sorter f In thit 
wise : Before skirted Aostrslian was known I was paid $1 per 100 poonds for sorting 
Aoatralian fleece. I hare known men refuse and leave a shop rather than sort it for 
90 oentSy an<l yet in this same wool room daring this Administration I have seen a 
iaborw and boy, whose combined pay was 12.08 per day, pat down to the wool 
washer from five to seren thousand pounds of this skirted wool in a day. This same 
wool Is used by many manafactareis as a sorted wool. It takes the place of sorted 
wooL Therefore, if the maDnfactarera want their wool sorted in Australia I think 
in jnatioe to tbB wool sortors, who ars far more nnmeroos than mannfacturers and 
dealers combined, that they ought to be willing to pay for it in the shape of extra 
duty on skirted Australian. (Senate Oocument No. 17, December, 1896, pp. 40, 42, 
129, 155.) 

American wage earners have some rights that Congress will respect, 
and it is hoped that wool mannfacturers will also reepcMt. 

-L Siaietmanship on thia Mubfect. — Under existing conditions — ^the Wil- 
son tariff act — a mighty host of American citizens, anxions to earn 
their bread by honest toil, are idle and unemployed. With onr ever- 
increasing urban popnlation and numbers of wage earners, the Grovem- 
Dient can not afford to take from any of them the means of employment. 
Monarchies employ standing armies for the double purpose of (1) remov- 
ing discontent Irom the unemployed and (2) of suppressing disorder 
and violence from those who receive meager and inadequate wages. 

The XM>licy of a republic is to secure employment for all with just com- 
pensation, thus to enlarge the capacity for creating wealth and removing 
all cause for disorder or violence. This policy is now invoked in favor 
of the wool sorters of the United States. 

XXI. NO DIFFICULTY IN PBOCUBING WOOL IMPORTS WITH THE 
80BTIN0 CLAUSE OMITTED. 

There will be no difficulty in securing all needed wool imports. As 
skirting was invented to be a fraud on the wool tariff, so wool seeking 
onr market will be made to meet the conditions imposed by onr laws, 
whatever they may be. Nearly all the South American wools are imported 
unskilled, and until recently all were. Skirted wool can come by pay- 
ing the requisite duty. 

The conclusion seems to be that the skirting clause has (1) defeated 
the real protective purpose of the law, (2) that it has robbed the Treasury 
of millions, and (3) has robbed American wool sorters of employment 
and wages, and (4) deserves to be — ^no mare forever. 

COMPEN8ATOBT DUTIES. 

It has been objected that if Australasian unwashed merino be deemed 
washed it will unjustly enlarge the compensatory duty for woolen mann- 
&ctures. 

The answer is: The compensatory duty will be just what the law 
makes it. The law can give compensatory duty only on the basis of 
unwashed merino. The inquiry may well be made whether possibly 
some other compensatory duties should not be on this basis. (See Sen- 
ate Document No. 17, December, 1896, p. 55.) 
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XXn. THE COST OF REACHING THE ULTIMATE WOOL MARKET- 
FREIGHT CHARGES— PROFITS OF LOCAL WOOL BUYERS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 

In fixing a rate of wool tariff so as to give '^ the most ample protec- 
tion " to oar American woolgrowers in their competition with foreign 
woolgrowers, the cost of reaching the ultimate wool market is to be 
considered. 

It is evident that if the cost of shipping wool from Melbourne or Lon- 
don to Boston be less than 1 cent per pound, and the cost of shipping 
wool from Texas, Colorado, and Montana be 3 cents per pound, the Mel- 
bourne or London vendor will have an advantage of 2 cents per pound 
over the woolgrower of Texas, Colorado, and Montana, and this will 
reduce the protective benefit of the nominal tariff rates just 2 cents 
X>er pound. The tariff rate should be high enough to meet this differ- 
ence and still afford the American woolgrower a farm or ranch price 
sufficient to pay the fair cost of producing wool and a margin of 
profit besides. 

This subject has been discussed, and freight charges given in Sen- 
ate Document No. 17, December, 1895, pages 60-54, 70; Senate Docu- 
ment No. 35, Fifty-third Congress, second session, January, 1894, pages 
30, 66, 98, 206, 249-253, 271-273, 329. 

The secretary of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
referring to freight charges on wools from our far West States, said in 
the bulletin of the association for June, 1895: 

Another element in the case, the effect of which must shortly become distinctly 
traceable, is the matter of freight rates from these far Western States, From London 
freight rates are one-third of a cent per pound; from the Western plains it cost from two 
and a half to three cents a pound to bring wool to Boston, and this difi'erenoe is prac- 
tically so much against the West-em sheep grower as against the prevailing prices 
in the London market. (Senate Document No. 17, December, 1895, p. 50.) 

The freight from London is on wool comparatively clean — that from 
the far Western States on wool and grease, the latter in large propor- 
tion. (See Senate Mis. Doc. No. 35, Fifty-third Congress, second 
session, January, 1894, p. 272. Senator Warren.) 

And referring to woolgrowing in Australia, the article from the bul- 
letin of the Wool Manufacturers' Association proceeds: 

The best evidence attainable Jastifles the statement that even at present prices wool- 
growing can still be carried on* at a profit in that country [Australasia] ; and if this 
is so it seems certain that the Australian supply will continue to increase, not so 
rapidly as in the past, but fast enough to keep abreast with any increase in the 
demand. 

It is abundantly shown that wool can be shipped from Melbourne to 
Boston, including commissions, profits, insurance, and all charges, for 
IJ cents per pound, in fact for less than this. 

The freight charges from Ohio and similar locations is not so great as 
from Texas, but it costs about 3 cents per pound to meet freights to 
Boston or Philadelphia, local wool buyers' profits, commissions of East- 
ern dealers, insurance, etc. This is shown in the difference between the 
farin or ranch value and the Boston price. (Senate Document No. 17, 
December, 1896, pp. 108-111, 134-:36.) 

Canada is one of our great rivals, separated from the great New York 
market by a river with freights merely nominal. 

Mr. DoLLiVEB. Do you know the Boston price of this Australian 
wool nowt 
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Mr. Lawbbnge. I have it here in these figures, bat I can not give it 
just now. 

A VoioB. Twenty cents. 

Mr. liAWBENOE. No, sir; it will not reach 20 cents now. Besides 
that, this (1) skirted, and (2) light-skrinking wool will command in our 
market 5 cents or more per pound more than our wool, and that is on 
the basis of our washed wools. That is what we are competing with. 
We have to compete with Australian wool, which can be, and under a 
tariff probably would be, put on board ship at Melbourne at 9 cents a 
pound whole fleece. 

Mr. Steele. And worth twice as much as our wool in that condition! 

Mr. Lawbenoe. Worth intrinsically no more than Ohio merino, but 
commanding more price for reasons stated. 

Mr. Wheeleb. This is the 9cent wool that you propose to put the 
24 cents duty on! 

Mr. Laweence. That is the wool we are competing with. 

Mr. Wheeleb. And you ask a 24 cents per pound duty t 

Mr. Lawbenge. We ask 12 cents a pound duty on unwashed, double 
on washed, and triple on scoured; and inasmuch as the Australian 
merino as now imported unwashed is better than any other washed wool 
in the world, it should be classed as washed wool. 

Mr. Wheeleb. Therefore the 9-cent wool would be classed as the 
wool upon which you would impose a duty of 24 cents f 

Mr. Lawbenge. We want a duty of 24 cents on unwashed Australian 
merino wool, as now imported, which is better than any other washed 
wool in the world. We simply put it upon an equality with other wools. 

Mr. Justice. You said 9 cents; you mean 9 pence? 

Mr. Lawbenge. No, sir; I mean 9 cents. 

Mr. Tawney. You mean skirted wool! 

Mr. Lawbenge. The whole fleece. Here is the testimony of Oonsul- 
Oeneral Wallace: '^Or in United States currency 9 cents per pound 
for the fleece on the wharves of either Sydney«or Melbourne." That is 
what we have to compete with, Australian wools, whole fleece, at 9 
cents a pound. 

Mr. Wheeleb. And a half a cent a pound freight to Boston? 

Mr. Lawbenge. Yes, sir; and it will take 12 cents as an import duty 
to give us adequate protection, and 12 cents is less than half the pro- 
tective benefit we got under the act of 1867; it is less than the protect- 
ive benefit we got under the act of 1883, although under the act of 
1883 our wool industry declined. 

Mr. DoLLiVEB. You mentioned 24 cents on that Australian wool? 

Mr. Lawbenge. Tweuty four cents on 9 would be 33 cents, and that 
Australian wool will command from 4 to 7 cents a pound in our market 
more than our wool, and that would leave us in Ohio not more than 25 
cents a pound for washed wool. 

Mr. DoLLivBB. Does that higher price come from the different vari- 
eties of the parts of the fleece cut off ? 

Mr. Lawbenge. The higher price comes from the fact it shrinks less, 
and in part from the skirting, and in part because there is a demand 
required by fashion for a soft kind of wool with a particular luster; and 
my theory is, if gentlemen insist on wearing cloth made from a partic- 
ular kind of wool such as we do not produce, and insist upon a foreign 
luster, that is a Itixury for which he should be compelled to pay a lux- 
urious tariff*. But our bill does not base any duty on luxury but only 
on needed protection. 
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Mr. DoLLiYER. Does that skirted or cat-off variety of parts of the 
wool affect the value of the restt 

Mr. Lawrence. Tes, sir; it adds to the value of what is left. I am 
sx>eakiug of the 9-cent wool, whole fleece. 

Mr. Johnson. You could not figure in the 24 cents a pound aa against 
the whole fleece, that would be on the 12-cent skirted wool? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, sir. But woolgrowers would accept less than 
24 cents on unskirted wool. 

Mr. Johnson. You only ask 12 cents duty on the 9-cent woolt 

Mr. Lawrence. The 9-cent wool unwashed will shrink in scouring 
as much as Ohio washed. Our bill asks for 24 cents on account of its 
light shrinkage. Suppose wo imx>orted wool from South America. If 
we import in the grease we want 12 cents a pound; if we import it 
washed we want 24, and if we import it scoured we want 36 cents. 
Upon the general average the wools of the world will shrink 66 per 
cent in scouring. Then we want Australian wool put upon the same 
footing as South American wool. We will be entirely satisfied to have 
Australian merino put on an equal footing with other merino wools of 
the world. 

Mr. Tawnet. To what extent is the shrinkage affected by the 
skirting f 

Mr. Lawrence. Only a little. It is affected somewhat, but the 
shrinkage is not affected very much by the skirting. There is a great 
mistake in the popular mind about the effect of skirting. There is a 
prevailing opinion in some localities where the subject is not fully 
understood that the skirting is the sole reason for the advantage which 
Australian merino has over other wools. The fact is the greatest 
advantage it has is the light shrinkage in scouring. This is a chief 
reason why it commands a higher price than other wools, but there are 
other reasons, as I have stated. 

Mr. Tawnet. Do I understand you to say that is due to chmatic 
conditions f 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Would a pound of Australian wool be imported in 
this country at a duty of 24 cents? 

Mr. Lawrence. 1 think it would. Certainly it would. Besides that 
I do not think it would be a misfortune to transfer our purchases from 
that country, to which wo may in future expect to pay gold for wool. 
Our policy is to import from South America, where we may hope soon 
to pay in our manufactured products, and to some extent in agricultural 
products, and thus increase our trade with Soutli America. 

Mr. Turner. Would it not be a good plan in that view to let the duty 
remain off so as to have a basis of reciprocity with South America? 

Mr. Lawrence. There are ample products in both countries on 
which to predicate reciprocity without importing those products like 
wool, which we can soon supply sufficiently to meet all American needs. 
If we admit wool free as a basis for reciprocity, we would surrender the 
policy of protection, and I could not indorse that, as I am a protectionist. 

XXIII. OHIO AND THE FAR WEST STATES NBED THE SAME TARIFF 

RATES. 

1. Reasons why. — Sheep husbandry requires for success substantially 
about the same protective rates for Pennsylvania, Ohio, and States 
similarly located, as also for Texas and the far West States, 
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Wools in Texas and the tM West States can be produced at leas cost 
than in Ohio and States similarly located, bnt the wools of the former 
are not of equal value with Pennsylvania and Ohio wools, as shown by 
the market quotations of prices. (Senate Document No. 17, December, 
1896, pp. 108-111, 134-136.) 

One reason is that in some of the far west localities alkali dust in 
the atmosphere renders the wool fiber inferior to that of more easterly 
States. 

All things considered, about the same tariff rates are needed for all 
sections of the country. 

WhUe the freight charges are higher from Texas and far West States 
to the Eastern market than from Ohio, yet in the former wools are pro- 
duced in larger flocks and sold in larger quantities and with less of 
local wool buyers' profits than in tlie more easterly States. 

2. Soon the cost of producing wools in Texas and the far West will 
be increased. — In some of the far West States woolgrowers have the 
benefit of pasturage on Government lauds free of cost. But that con- 
dition can not long continue; the lands will soon be taken up by pur- 
ehasers. A tariff bill should look to the future as well as the present, 

Australasian merino is the chief competing wools with Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and other States east of the Missouri River. South American 
merino and Gape wools are the chief competing wools with those of 
our far West States. 

XXIV. THE PBOTBOTIVB BENEFIT OP WOOL TARIFF. 

1. Considerations oil the subject. — In reaching a conclusion as to the 
^^ protective benefit ^^ of a given ^' tariff rate^^^ we must bear in mind the 
effect, as already stated, of: 

(1) The skirting clause (1) increasing value^ and (2) saving cost of 
sorting foreign wool. 

(2) The lighter shrinkage of Australasian merino. ' 

(3) The higher price it commands by reason of the soft, lustrous char- 
acter of the wool. 

(4) The difference in cost of reaching the ultimate Americ-an market 
to the Melbourne or London wool owner and that of wool owners in our 
American States. 

2. A statistical table of results of protective benefits. — And keeping 
these in view, upon the evidence produced, the following RESULT is 
reached as to the ^^protective benefiV^ of the duty of 11 cents per pound 
ander the act of 1890, based on computation of M auger & Avery ^ 
eminent New York wool importers. 
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In other words, the nominal duty of 11 cents per pound under the act 
of 1890 was in effect reduced j as shown by the following: 

Table showing the reduction of the protective henefite of different tariff ratee by importing 
tvooU shrinking in washing and scouring less than the wool tariff law contemplated.^ 



Duty on merino wool 
sbrinking SO per cent: 
12cent«diity 

11 cents duty 

10 cente duty 

8 cento duty 

6oent9daty 

British and Canadian, 
shrinking 15 per cent: 

12 cents duty 

Third class, shrinking 30 

percent: 

4centoduty 

6 cents duty 

Third class, shrinking 40 
percent: 

4 cento duty 

Third class, shrinking 33 
percent: 
6centodnty 



On wool shrinking— 




> The computation is as follows: Suppose 1 i>ound of imported wool shrinks to 50 per cent in scour- 
ing, 1 pound of protocted wool shrinks to 40 per cent in scouring. Then the value of the protected 
wool is |g of the value of the imported wool. If a duty of 12 cento gives a measure of protection of 
12 cento oo raw wool, it would give 13 of 12 oento, or 9] cento, on scoured wool shrinking 60 per cent: 
H of 12 cento, or 8A oento, on scourea wool shrinkinjc 66 per cent : jg of 12 cento, or ?( cento, on scoured 
wool shrinking 70 per oent; ig of 12 cento, or 6 oento, on scoured wool shrinking 75 percent; fg of 12 
oento, or 4| cento, on scourea wool shrinking 80 per cent; and so on for all the other calculations. 

THE RESULT IS, that under the act of 1890 a duty of 11 cents per 
pound on unwashed Australasian <^ skirted" merino wools, of the same 

Juality of American unwashed fleece merino, under conditions existing 
uly 1, 1893, gave to the woolgrowers of the United States a measure 
of protective benefit, as follows : 



On American vtooU fhrinking in teouring, 
speei/led per eent. 



Protec- 
tive 
benefit. 



60 
66 

70 
76 
80 




Deduct 



Defluot the j 

th^ddid '^7?3^n^J 

vklieto i^^^fii^fX^J^^^I Net 
Australian! ^^^tT I ^"^A*' 
X^i^l American far 
skirting. West wools. 



Leasthan 

no 
benefit. 



Cent*. 



Cents. CenU. 

2* I 4A 

a , 2JI 

2 I 2,'o 

2|| 1 I 

24 OA 



The freight rates from some parts of the far West, especially Cali- 
fornia, are less than 2^ cents per pound, but the charges for carriage 
from ranches to railroad stations constitute an item of expense, and 
these wools are subject to commissions in reaching the manufacturers. 

The Chicago American Sheep Breeder, after careful inquiry, gave the 
following in the December number, 1895: 

Transmississippi rates. — Carrent freight rates on wool from points west of the Mis- 
sissippi River to New York, Philadelphia, and Boston are substautially as follows: 
From Montana and the Dakotas, $1.50 per 100 pounds; from Wyoming, Idaho, east- 
ern Oregon, and Utah, $1.90 per 100 pounds; from Arizona and New Mexico, $2.50 
per 100 pounds ; from Colorado, $2 per 100 pounds. 
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The statement of Mauger & Avery referred to above is as follows: 

Nbw York, July 94, 1893, 
S. N. D. NoBTH, Esq., Boston. 

Dkar Sir: Your favor of the 2l8t instant is received, inclosing proof slip of the 
letter and tables prepared by as a year ago for the Senate Finance Committee with 
the request to make the calculations with which said letter concludes, based upon the 
prices of Ohio fine-washed fleeces and Port Phillip (Australian) good average grease 
« ikete pricee stood July 1, 1893. 

Continuing that same basis of calculation, we reach the following result, viz: 

Ohio fine- washed fleece costing 24 cents July 1, 1893, and shrinking 55 per cent, 
costs 53i cents per scoured pound. 

Port Phillip good average ^ease, costing in London, July 1, 1893, 18 cents, and also 
shrinking 55 per cent, costs in the United States, duty and charges paid, 67f cents 
per scoured pound, as follows : 

Wool $0.18 

Duty 11 

Charges 0160 

Cost 3050 

or 67f cents per scoured pound. 

Cost in London, 40 cents per scoured pound. 

The difference between 5^ cents and 40 cents, or 13^ cents, is the amount by which 
the price of Ohio fine scoured wool is enhanced because of the duty and charades. 
This, on fine Ohio, shrinking 55 per cent, is equivalent to 6 cents in the washed 
condition. 

If we assume the duty of 11 cents per pound removed, and take the prices of Ohio 
and Port Phillip that ruled July 1, 1893, as the basis of another calculation, viz: 

Ohio fine-washed fleece costing 24 cents and shrinking 55 per cent gives clean cost 
53^ cents, and 

Port Phillip, good average, costing in London $0. 18 

Freight and (Uiarges added 0150 

Making cost landed in the United States 1950 

which, shrinking 55 per cent, gives clean cost of 43jr cents, we still find Ohio fine 
washed costing more than Port Phillip on this calculation, 10 cents per scoured pound 
more; but it would really be greater, inasmuch as Ohio fine- washed fieece is not 
skirted, and itn cost is thereby increased over that of Port Phillip, at least 3 cents 
per scoured pound, in our opinion. The difference of, say 13 cenia per scoured ^ound 
18, on fine Ohio, shrinking 55 per cent, equivalent to about 6 cents per pound in the 
washed condition. 

We reach the conclusion, therefore, that the inquiry '< Whether it is true that the 
great decline in tht« price of domestic wool has actually resulted in bringing it tem- 
porarily down to a free- wool basis'' is easilj' answered in the negative. 

It may be assumed that, upon the removal of the duty of 11 cents per pound, the 
price of Port Phillip good average wool would advance somewhat in the London 
market. 

What this advance might be, or how permanent it would be, no one can predict. 

Besides, there is another feature in the case which may properly be considered in 
this connection, i. e., that there are some Australian wools which, because of their 
heavy shrink, have not been bought for the United States. Such wools are rela- 
tively cheaper to the foreigu manufacturer than the wools usually imported to this 
country. 

In the event of ** free wool '' the advance would be more likely to take place on 
these heavy shrink wools rather than on those hitherto brought here under the duty 
of 11 cents per pound. 

Yours, truly, Mauoer & Avery. 

This estimate was on^prices a% they stood July i, 1893 — that is, on 
Port Phillip. LoDdon price, 18 cents per pound, and the New York 
price same date of Ohio unwashed merino, 24 cents. 

The eftect of the 11 cents per iiound duty then was: 

(1) It gave no protective benefit to Ohio unwashed merino. 

(2) It gave to Ohio washed shrinking 55 per cent in scouring a pro- 
tective benefit of 6 cents per pound. 

(3) On scoured Ohio merino the protective benefit was about 12 
cents. 
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Bat it is ESPECIALLY to be observed that when the London and 
New York prices of wools declined the ^< protective benefit" declined in 
like proportion. 

Bnt in making compntations in this argument I have not made any 
redaction. 

The results given are verified by the statement of the Government 
actuary in the Treasury Department, as follows: 

Washington, D. C, January 11. 1897. 
Jos. S. McCoy, Esq., GwtmiMni Actuary, 

Sir: Please answer for ase before the Committee on Ways and Means in Congress 
on the following facts, the questions thereto appended. The value of wool as snom 
in the grease oepends on the clean product it will yield in scouring. The Aus- 
tralian unwashed merino, as imported, shrinks in scouring an average of 50 per cent. 
Ohio merino unwashed shrinks m scouring 66| per cent. It has been demonstrated 
by Manger & Avery that a tariff rate of 11 cents per pound ^ave to Ohio washed 
merino, shrinking 55 per cent, a protective benefit of 6 cents m competition with 
Australian, as conditions and prices stood July 1, 1893. 

1. What is the protective benefit to an unwashed pound of such Ohio merino f 

2. What is the protective benefit to a pound of scoured woolf 

ANSWER. 

Assuming that the price of such Australian Port Phillips washed was, July 1, 1893, 
18 cents per pound, and that Ohio washed was, in Boston, 24 cents per pound ; then, 
owing to the different shrinkage of the wools, the prices of the several stages of the 
wool would be as follows : 





London 

(Port 

PhUip). 

OenU. 
12 

18 
24 


Boflton 
(Ohio). 


Profeotire 
benefit. 


Unwunhed 


CenU. 
12 
24 
36 


CenU. 




Wa«hed 


6 


Scoured 


12 







If the prices now are half those quoted, the corresponding prices and protective 
benefits would be as follows : 




Yours respectfully, 



Joseph S. McCoy, Govemvient Actuary. 



XXV. THE BATBS OP DUTY NOW NEEDED ON MERINO WOOLS. 

1, Tfie rates stated. — The woolgrowers' bill asks for a duty on 
unwashed merino wools of 12 cents per pound, double on washed, treble 
on scoured. 

So far as the double and treble duties are concerned, they were pro- 
vided for in the acts of 1867, 1883, and 1890* * They have been shown 
to be just by what has already been said. 

2. The rate asked for very moderate. — I now propose to show that this 
rate of duty is very moderate — not at all ^^the most ample protection." 

Personally I endeavored to secure in the bill 14 cents, and the Ohio 
Woolgrowers' Association in January, 1896, resolved in favor of duty 
of ^'12 cents on combing wools and 15 cents on merino" unwashed. 
(Senate Document 'So. 17, December, 1896, p. 96.) 
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But m preparing a bfll the National Woolgrowers^ Association deter- 
mined to be so moderate in all they asked as to leave no jast ground 
for opposition. 

They proceeded on the theory that it would be uncandid and below 
the dignity of honorable men to ask for more than was just and 
necessary. 

3. Evidence of the necessity for this rate. — ^The evidences of the neces* 
sity of this rate of duty are numerous. 

(1) BXPLANATOBT. 

The rate of duty will depend on (1) the cost of producing wools here^ 
and (2) the world's price of competing wools. The London price is 
regarded as the world's price. Port Philip, Australasian merino is the 
standard on which Ohio and similar merino is compared. But in 
making the comparison the scoured pound of each would be the stand- 
ard by which to judge. And as the imports of wool under a tariff 
WILL ALWAYS BE THE LIGHTEST it is safe to estimate the 
shrinkage of unskirted, unwashed Australasian merino at 50 per cent, 
and the average Ohio at 66§ per cent. 

2. Prelimiiiary facts — Statistics of foreign ucool price. — Our wool tariff 
acts now to be considered are those of— 

(1) March 2, 1867; 

(2) March 3, 1883; and 

(3) October 1, 1890. 

It is important to see the world's prices, therefore, in the years 1867, 
1883, 1890, and 1896. 
The world's prices for these years were as follows: 



1 London EgaWalent 
price, for Ohio 
Ymt AuBtralian i average 
good 1 unwashed, 
sconred, ' without 
per pound. 1 tarilf. 
I 1 


The aver- 
age/arm 
valne of 
unwashed 
merino, 
without 
tariff. 

CenU. 


washed, — ««i,-li 


Farm 

valne, 
with 
tariff. 


CmU. 
Vm* 68 


CenU. 
t23 
20 
16} 

10 




CenU. 

:57i 

Free wool. 


CmU». 
54 


1883 1 59 






?J* 


1890 1 60 


12 
8 
8 




18M 1 "36 




m 


t8M ^ 28 




1 









" Unakirted. 

t Oold value. AU the values given are gold. 

t The eurreney price of washed Ohio in 1867 was 57}, with gold then at a premium. 

^ Certainty of free wool aided reduction of price. 

These qaotations, to and including 1894, are from the Wool Book of 

1895, by Hon. S. N. D. North, estimating American merino on the 
UNWASHED basis, with a shrinkage of 66§ per cent in sconring. 
The quotations of Helmnth, Swartze & Co., London, December 10, 

1896, are: 



Merino, aver- 
age to good. 



Equivalent 
in cents. 



Port PhiUip— 

Fleece 

Scoured 

Oreaay 

Bnenoa Ayres (36 per cent yield) 



s. d. s. d. 

1 1 tol 3 

1 Utol 

8} to 



29 
18 
9 
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The world's prices are also given in House Mis. Doc. No. 94, Fifty- 
second Congress, second session, 1894, pages 562-577, being the Report 
of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department 
on Wool and Manufactures. And the evidence of these low prices is 
found in Senate Mis. Doc. No. 35, second session Fifty- third Congress, 
January, 1894, pages 36, 68, 98, 246. 

It will require 3 pounds average unwashed American meriuo to make 
1 scoured pound of the London value of 29 cents, or 9.66 -f cents price 
for each unwashed pound American. But it may be called 10 cents. 

The full table of quotations for London are: 

Prices current of the leading descriptions of colonial wool, December 10, 1896. 
[Helmath, SohwartM St, Co., 8 and 4 Moorgate Street Baildings, E. C.] 



Description. 



Extra. 



Superior. 



Average to good. 



Inferior to 
average. 



PortPhilUp: 

Pleece 

Scoured 

Greasy 

Sydney: 

Fleece 

Soonred 

Greasy 

Queensland : 

Soonred 

Greasy 

Adelaide: 

Scoured 

Greasy 

Kew Zealand : 

Scoured 

Greasy 

Tasmania: 

Greasy 

West Australia: 

Greasy 

Crossbred: 

Australian scoured .... 

Australian greasy, fine 

Australian greasy, coarse' 
Lambs: 

Washed 

Greasy 

Pieces and locks: 

Scoured 

Greasy 

'Cape: 

Snow-white 

Snow-white, exceptional 
lots 

Country scoured 

Western fleece 

Eastern fleece 

Eastern greasy 

Natal greasy , 



i. d. 



9. d. 



1 6 to 1 7| 
11§ 



«. d. 



1 4 
1 4 



a. d. 



9. d. 



9. d. 



10 to 11 



11 to 114 



10 to lOi 



1 1 to 1 8 
1 1| to 1 8i 
S) to •! 



a. d. 



a. d. 



10 to 1 
11 to 1 1 
6i to 7^ 



11 



1 24 to 1 3 
1 3| to 1 4i 



8 to 8ft 



1 4 to 

9ft to 

1 8ft to 

Oft to 

1 2ft to 
8 to 



1 3 to 
to 

10 to 

8 to 

1 2 to 
10 to 

Oft to 

1 9 to 

10 to 

1 1ft to 
8 to 



1 6 

10ft 

1 6 

10 

1 3 

9 

1 6 
Oft 

11 

8ft 

10ft 

10 

2 4 

1 

1 8 
9 



1 1 to 1 8 
7i to 9 



1 to 
7^ to 

Oft to 
Ol to 

1ft to 
7ft to 

Oft to 



Oft to 



1 to 
8 to 
8ft to 



10ft to 
6 to 

10ft to 
6- to 

Oft to 
5 to 

11 to 
6 to 

6ft to 

4ft to 



?♦ 
?♦ 


6 

1 
7 



8ft to 9ft 



11 to 
6ft to 



1 1 
7| 



1 1ft to 1 2 



1 1 to 1 1ft 



11* 



1 
10ft 
9 
7ft 
7ft 



11 to 




10 to 11^ 
7ft 



Oft to 
8ft to 



8 



4ft to 7ft 



6ft to 10ft 
3ft to 6 



10ft to 1 Oft 



to 10 

8 to 

Oft to 

4 to 5' 

4ft to 5ft 



Thus, it will be seen, the figures taken preceding this table for com- 
parison are not tkb lowest. And besides this, the wools graded as 
^^ iNFEBios TO AYEBAGE " are really average, equal in selling value to 
American average. 
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The following is from The Wool Book for 1895: 

Compari9on of annual average pnees of Ohio fine wa$hed fleece in Boetonj and the same 
scoured, with prices in London of several competing fine foreign wools since 1850, 

[ACaager & Avery.] 




^Q« Obio fleece Janoaiy, 1895, 17 cents ; scoured, 38 cents. 

Colnnin 9 shows the clean cost in London of a class of wool most nearly corresponding to Ohio 
•conred fleece In colamn 2. Currency prices throughout in columns 1 and 2. 

The prices of unwashed merino, of course, are less than the above 
prices of washed. 
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PRICES OP WOOL IN LONDON. 

f From a sfcatMnent by Helmuth, SohwMtse 8l Co., pobllthed in the London EconomUts* Commercial 

History and Review of 1804.] 

The following gives the mean x>oiut and the value in pence per pound 
of some leading descriptions of wool on the 31st of December: 



Australian— 

P.P.,KOod average greasy 

P. P., good average soourra combing 

Sydney average greasy (short) 

Adelaide average greasy 

New Zealand super greasy 

Crossbred super greasy (fine) 

Crossbred average greasy (med.) 

Cape, Eastern, extra super snow white 

Cape, Eastern, average fleece 

Buenos Ayres, aversge greasy (86 per cent yield) 
Buenos Ayres, average greasy (old 80 per cent basis) . 

Peru, mlddtiug 

2>onslioi, average white carding 

East India. Pac Pathan yellow 

Lincoln hogs 

Alpaca, 1 slay B uper fleece 

Hohair, Turkish fair average 



I 
Mean i. 



Value on December 31 — 



point. I Ig^ I Jggg I Jggj j JggJ I JgJQ 





PrtcM of tcool in London on or about December 20, 1895. 
[From the London Economist of December 21, 18it5.] 

Eoglish, per pk. of 240 ponnda : 

Fle«e«B Soathdown hogs £10 

Half-bred hogs 10 

Half-bred wethers 9 

Kent tleeces 9 

Southdown ewes and wethers 9 

Leicester ewes and wethers 10 

Colonial, per pound : «. 

Victoria, fleece super 1 

Scoured good 1 

Scoured average 1 

Greasy averaee to fair 

New South Wales, scoured average 1 

Greasy average 

South Australia, greasy average 

New Zealand, scoured average 1 

Greasy average 

Cape, scoured super 1 

Fleece average 

Greasy average 

Natal, scoured average 

Greasy average 

Crossbreds, greasy : 

Victoria, good to super 

New Zealand fine 

New Zealand medium 

New Zealand coarse 



to 


£12 





to 


12 





10 to 


11 





10 to 


11 


10 


10 to 


12 





to 


12 





d. 


9. 


d. 


6 to 


1 


9 


6^ to 


1 


6 


S to 


1 


4 


lOi to 





Hi 


1^ to 


1 


2i 


7i to 





8i 


6i to 





6f 


2i to 


1 


3 


7i to 





8 


2\ to 


1 


3i 


7 to 





7f 


5i to 





6i 


Hi to 


I 





5i to 





6 


11 to 


1 





9i to 





m 


9i to 





lOi 


9i to 





m 
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[From North's Wool Book, 1885.] 

PrieeB per pound in each year of some colonial and foreign wools, 

[Bradford Observer.] 



1872. 
1878. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
18B6. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889 
1880 
1891. 
1892. 
18»3 
1884 





i 

P 
3 



1? 
i?* 

9, 

» 

8 

P 

7 

P 

? 



" Average prices. 



t Prices at end of year. 



English wool prices in 1894, compared with prices in seven preceding years, 
[Helmnth, Sohwartze &, Co.] 



Anatralian: 

PortPhillip.good 

averaf^e greasy 
Port Philltp, good 

average scoured 

combuig 

Sydney, average 

greasy (short).. 
Adelaide, aver- 



New 



ealand. 



super greasy . . . 
CroasbrM super 
greasy (fine) . . . 
Crossbred aver- 
age greasy 

(medium) 

Cape, Eastern: 

Extra super snow 

white 

Average fleece ... 
Buenos Ayref«, aver- 
age gresay .- 
86 per cent yield.. 
Old 30 per cent 

basis 

Peru, middling 

Donskoi, average 
white carding 



Highest 
point. 



Year. 



1889 



1889 



1888 



1888 



1888 
1889 



1888 



1889 
1886 



1880 



Price. I Year. 



Lowest point. 
Price. 



! 

Pence. 1 

13 , 1894 



22i 1884 
11 1884 
8i, 1894 



1894 
1894 



IH 1894 

22 ! 1894 
lli> 1894 

8i 1894 

6| 1894 
9^1 1880 

8Jk, 1894 



Mean 
point. 



Pence. 

14 
6 
5 

7| 
104 

8* 



14 



m 
m 

H 

lOf 
121 

10 



18 
H 

7i 



Value December 31- 



1894. 



14 
6 

n 

10* 

84 



1893. 


1892. 


1891. 


1890. 


1889. 


1888. 


84 


84 


9 


10 


12 104 


164 


154 


164 


18 


21 ' 10 


7 


7 


74 


84 


10 ; 84 


H 


6 


«i 


74 


9 74 


H 


9 


9 


11 


124' 114 


n» 


12 


124 


13 


144 124 


H 


H 


»4 


10 


11 i 94 


M 


^?l 


^8^ 


18 

84 


21 

11 


■? 


6i 


H 


6 


OJ 


84 


74 


\* 


n 


5 1 5} 

7i 84 


n 


6 
8 


7 


6i 


7 


74 


74 


7 



1887. 

10 

18 

8 

84 

11 
124 

94 

H 
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English wool priceB in 1894, compared with prices in seren preceding years — Continued. 



East India, Bao Pa- 
than yellow 

Lincoln hofcs 

Alpaca. lalay saper 
fleece 

Mohair, Tnrkitth fair 
arerage 

Cotton, middling 
American 

Wheat, annual aver- 
age, per quarter 



Highest 
point. 

Year. Price. 



1889 
1880 



1889 
1889 



Pence. 

26 
21 
6| 



Lowest point. 



Year. Price. 



1886 
1892 

1886 

1892 

1894 



Pmiee. 



11 
12 
23) 



Mean 
point. 



Value December 31— 



1894. 1893. 1802. 1891. 1890. 1889. I1888. 1887. 



8i 
10 



.3 

184 
164 



*l 3^ 4i 

...' 22/11 26/4 



lis 

144 
144! 154 



7 I 



144 124 

144 12f 

54 44 

30/3 37/- 



H 
14 

22 

19 

6a; 



lOi 
15 
14 

31/11 22/931/10 32/6 

I I I 



8 I 74 

io| 104 

114 m 

12| 134 
51, 5111 



Course of the Liverpool vool market. 

[J. L. Bowes &. Bro.] 

CLOTHING WOOL (FINE). 




Port Phillip, unwashed, good 

New Zealand, unwashed, good 

Buenos Ayres, unwashed, average 



Pence. I Pence. 
11.20 1 10 
9.72 ! 8] 

6. 18 ; 5| 

i 



Decem- 
ber 31. 
1894. 



Closing 

price as 

Change in compared 

1894. with aver- 

, age for ten 

years. 




Per cent. 
*16 
*14.29 
*23,26 



Percent. 
f24.10 
t22.84 
t33.25 



CLOTHING WOOL (COARSE). 



Peruvian, washed, average.. 
Lima, unwashed, average . . . 
Abudia, unwashed, average. 




i 



:3.67 
*5.26 
*4.76 



til. 26 
129.91 
tl5.25 



SHEEPSKINS. 



Buenos Ayres, fall woolen matadero. 



6.05 



^ 



*23.81 



t33.88 



COMBING WOOL. 



Lincoln, hog fleeces \ 10.71 

Lincoln, wether fleeces 1 10. 01 

Kent, wether fleeces 10.62 

Sussex, Down fleeces, flocks 12. 56 

Alpaca, Islay fleece, average good I 14.40 

Alpaca, Callao fleece, average 1 9. 65 

Mohair, Turkey fleece, average fair 14. 90 

I 



104 

10 

10 

11 

164 

4 



9 


*7.14 


9 


*7.60 


9 


♦7.50 


9 


M3.64 


14 


*3.28 


9 


•2.70 


1** 


*6.46 



t8.96 
t7.59 
f 12.90 
t24.30 
§2.43 
t6.74 
t2.68 



CARPET AJH) BLANKET WOOLS. 



East India, flrst Joria, white 

East India, flrst Candahar, white 

East India, Pac Pathan, yellow 

East India, ordinary, yellow 

English noils, medium , 

Oporto, washed fleece 

Egyptian, wanhed, flrst white , 

DonskoL washed, carding 

Scotch, Highland, laid , 

Scotch, Highland, undipped 

Persian, unwashed white uncleaned. 



I 



.0.67 


104 


9.07 
7.42 


'4 


6.45 


5 


9.07 


75 


8.05 
9.90 


7 
94 


7.45 


7 
3 


4.20 


6.16 


5 


4.75 


4 



* 12. 19 
*12.19 
*3.70 
*16 
*9.68 
*3.33 
*8.11 
*6.6e 
*6.66 
*4.35 
*9.37 



tl5.65 
tl7.81 
tl2.40 
t34.11 
t22.82 
tl9 
tl4.14 
t6.04 
tl6.66 

:io.7i 

123.69 



*" Decrease. 



r Under. 



* Advance. 



§Over. 
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And this price of 28 cents per scoured pound "average to good^ 
Australian merino, December, 1896, is corroborated by the evidence of 
Hon. George H. Wallace, lately United States consul-general to Mel- 
bourne, who shows that the Australian woolgrowers admit that they can 
place skirted merino on shipboard at Melbsume for 6d. (12 cents) per 
pound, which is equal to 24 cents per scoured pound, and this can be laid 
down in Boston for leas than 28 cents. (See his consular report, August 
5, 1892, already referred to.) He repeats the same statement in the Jan- 
uary, 1897, number of that valuable publication the Quarterly Bulletin 
of the National Woolgrowers' Association, page 19. 

And he shows tbat the alleged 12 cents means that whole-fleece wools 
can be put on shipboard for 9 cents per pound. 

He says: 

The Aastralian woolgrower has said he holieves he ''can place his wool on the 
wharves of Melbourne or Sydney at a cost of 6d. (12 cents) per pound; but, ''he adds, 
''that would leave me but little for improvements or to carry on through a succession 
of bad seasons/' You will observe that be says he will not be pinched or put on short 
rations unless the price goes below 6(1. We may infer, if it did, he would be obliged 
to practice economy and a bad season would get him into difficulty. But what does 
he mean by 6<l.y or 12 cents, for his wool f To understand this statement and take in 
its fnll signiticanoe, we must know something of his manner of speech. No squat- 
ter ever tells what he was paid for the tail of nis clip, nor does he ever average the 
prices given for his different sorts, but when he says he received 6d. or lOd., as 
the case may be, he means that was the highest price paid for any of his wool, for the 
best or ''top" of his shearing, and means, therefore, that he can produce wool so long 
as he receives 12 cents for the best of it. The "top " is usually about one-half of the 
clip, and if this is sold for 6d. the balance would not bring over 3d., or an average 
of 44d., or in United States currency 9 cents per pound for the fleece on the wharves 
of either Sydney or Melbourne. It has been asserted that the distance between the 
shores of Australia and those of the United States should afford a margin in favor of 
the domestic product, but such is not the case. Freight rates on wool from the Mis- 
sissippi to the seaboard are 33^ per cent more than chartered ship charges from Mel- 
bourne to Boston, and shipped in wooden vessels the cargo will gain enough in weight 
to more than pay the interest involved in the longer time required for the voyage. 

These and some other wools of similar light shrinkage are the wools 
that compete with Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Iiidiaua, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, aud States similarly located. When unwashed and unskirted, 
by reason of their lighter shrinkage, they will command in Boston 
3 cents per pound more than Ohio, arid, with an advantage of 2 cents 
in freights, this would only leave a protective benefit to Ohio of 7 
cents and would only thus give Ohio 17 cents per pound for unwashed 
merino. If even the Boston cost of the Australian was 12 cents, a 
duty of 12 cents would only give Ohio 19 cents for unwashed merino. 

As these wools compete with Ohio and States similarly located, the 
i'ar-west States should accord to woolgrowers of Ohio and similar 
States the privilege of fixing the duty. 

But if the duty be less than 12 cents, Australasian merino will come 
in to the ruin of the wool industry in the far- west States. The unwashed 
Australian skirted will command in Boston 5 cents per pound more 
than Utah, Texas, and other far- west States, and with 2 cen& per pound 
advantage in freights this will only leave a protective benefit of 3 cents 
per pound for Utah, and give woolgrowers there a farm value of less 
than 10 cents in competition with Australian. 

The South American merino and Gape merino are those chiefly similar 
to our far West merino, but as under a tariff the lightest shrinkage of 
these will be imported they will have that advantage. In 1894 the Lon- 
don price of Buenos Ayres merino yielding 36 per cent scoured was 9 
cents. These wools can be laid down in Boston as cheaply as in London. 

SOHEB K i 
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With a Boston price of 9 cents, a duty of 12 cents would give a pro- 
tective benefit of 9 cents, and with a freetrade farm value of this wool 
in 1896 of only 6 cents^ the farm value in Utah would be 15 cent-s. 
This is the competition we encounter. 

3. As to imparts. — These facts can not be overcome by an exhibition of 
INVOICES of SALES, whlch may have been made under peculiar circum- 
stances not apparent on their lace. 

And Mr. Wallace calls attention in these words as to wool imports: 

The United States Treasury Department reports 128.000,000 pounds of No. 1 wool 
imported into the United States in the grease dnrinsr tne year ending September 30, 
1896, at an average value of 10^ cents per pound. (Bulletin, p. 118.) 

It will require a tariff with a "protective benefit '^ of 12 cents per 
pound to give American woolgrowers needed protection in competition 
with merino wools imported at such prices. 

4. Why a wool tariff should be even more ample than present foreign 
wool prices would seem to justify. — ^There are reasons why a wool tariff 
should be more ample than present foreign wool prices would seem to 
justify. WHENEVER A WOOL TARIFF SHALL BE IMPOSED, 

FOBEiaN WOOL PBIGES WILL GO DOWN AND DOWN IN OBDEB TO 
GET INTO OUB MAEKETS, JUST AS THEY WOULD GO UP AND UP IP 
FBEE WOOL WEBE CONTINUED LONG ENOUGH TO DESTBOY OUB 

WOOL INDUSTBY. This is shown in principle and effect by what is 
said by Mauger & Avery on the subject. (See Senate Document No. 17, 
Fifty-fourth Congress. December, 1896, p. 64.) 
The wool circular oi Justice, Bateman & Go., February 1, 1897, says: 

If there was any guaranty that the present prices of foreign wools would be main- 
tained, a duty of 9 cents per pound would probably approach a figure that would be 
satisfactory to all but woolgrowers. But as the best class of skirted Australian 
wools on at least two occasions within the past eleven years have been 6 cents per 
pound below the present price, and will in all probability soon be that low again 
after the reimposition of a tariff ^on wool, 6 cents of the 9 cents tariff would soon 
be offset by the foreign decline. The American grower would then have on an aver- 
age of but 3 cents per pound more than the present prices for his wool. Therefore, 
while a duty of 9 cents would be ample at the start, a permanent duty of 9 cents per 
pound would, in our opinion, be insuffioieut. 

Our tariff should be framed with a view to meet the competition of 
Australian whole fleeces laid down in Boston at 10 cents per pound. 

(2) EVIDENCES. 

FIRST EVIDBNCE TS FAVOR OF DUTY OF 12 CENTS— PROTECTION UNDER THE ACT 

OF 1867. 

Thus it is seen that in 1867, when the world's price for unwashed Ohio 
merino was in currency 57f cents per pound, the act of 1867 gave it a 
protective tariff as follows : 



jnclotblng wools [merino], unwashed, value 32 cents per pound or less, 10 cents 
per pound an^ 11 per cent ad valorem ; value exceeding 82 cents per pound, 12 cents 
per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; washed, double duty, etc. 

This was a duty equal to 13.52 cents per pound on wools in the 
world's market of the value of 32 cents per pound, and a duty of 16.2 
cents per pound on wools of the world's value of more than 32 cents per 
pound. Of course when the world's price is high less duty is required 
than when it is low. Now that the world's London price may fairly be 
said to be only 10 cents per pound, for unwashed merino other than 
Australian, woolgrowers might well ask a duty of more than 20 cents to 
be equal to the tariff of 1867. This world's price of 10 cents, allowing 1 
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cent cost to reach the American market, would make the Boston price 
11 cents; and this corresponds with the market quotation, which, for 
July 1, 1896, and for XX unwashed Ohio merino was 12 cents; and the 
average merino is not XX. 

Table showing (he price per pound for the lectding gradee of American wool in the Eaeiem 

market, etc. 



Orades. 



1896. 



aS 
-0- 



I 



§ 

I 



|l 



I 



2 



1886. 



1^ 
II 






nine merino : 

Ohio XX flue unwashed 

Territorial: 
Montana flne arerage, Califomia fine, ohoioe 

Nevada, and ohoioe line Wyoming. 

Montana. CaUfomia, Nevada, and Wjoming flne 

■oottrea 

Montana and Wyoming medium or half blood — 

Montana and Wyoming medium sooured 

Montana and Wyoming coarse or quarter blood 

Shropshire 

Montan* and Wyoming ooarse or quarter blood 

scoured ■ 



$0.13 

.10 

.834 
.111 

.121 
.81 



$0.10 

.06 

""."06 



.074 



$0.18 
.10 

:?? 

.811 
.IJJ 
.81 



$0.10 
.05 



.06 
.074 



$0.12 



.00 

.80 
.11 
.80 



$0.00 
.04 



.114 



.06 
.064 



Every woolgrower knows that these free- wool prices are ruinous to 
American sheep husbandry (Senate Document No. 17, December, 1896, 
pp. 110, 136, 164). 

Besides the statutory protection of the act of 1867 the gold premium 
to 1879 was large added protection. 

SECOND BVIDBNCB IN FAVOB OF RATE— PROTECTION UNDER THE ACT OF 1883. 

In 1883, when the world's fbeb-wool* prices for unwashed Ohio 
merino shrinking 66| per cent in scouring was equal to 20 cents per 
pound and needing more protection than in 1867, Congress made the 
&tal mistake of giving protection reduced down to the following: 

Clothing wools, value 30 cents per pound or less, 10 cents per pound; value over 
30 cents, & cents per pound; wasiied wool, double duty. 

Much of the world's unwashed light-shrinkage merino then com- 
manded in the world's markets over 30 cents per pound; and yet, with 
a protective tariff of 12 cents per pound on such wools and of 10 cents 
per xH)und on all other, merino sheep husbandry declined. Under it 
sheep declined in number from 60,626,626 in 1884, with a wool clip of 
308,000,000 pounds, to only 43,431,136 in 1891, producing 285,000,000 
pounds. 
How can sheep husbandry prosper now even with a duty of 12 cents T 
The Ohio Wool Growers Association, in January, 1896, were right in 
asking for a tariff of 15 cents per pound. 



* The Boston protected price was then, for American washed, 40i cents per pound. 
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THIRD EVIDENCE IN FAVOR OF THE RATE-THB TARIFF ACT OF 1890. 

The act of 1890 gave to unwashed merino a duty of 11 cents per 
pound when the world's Loudon price was equal to 1G% cents on 
unwashed merino shrinking 6G§ per cent, and the protected American 
price on washed merino was 35 cents. 

Under that act sheep husbandry barely lived — lived on hopb more 
than realized benefits — hope deferred — with declining wool prices, and 
lived ONLY because the world's prices of all farm products from some 
cauacy or causes^ were so low, that wool was placed in the midst of dis- 
asters, and the inadequate tariff, as conditions soon became, was merely 
a taJ)ula m naufragio^ only awaiting the shipwreck which came with the 
free- wool act of 1894. 

It has been well described ^'as an act of confiscation" entitled to 
ample compensation. 

GALL A HALT IN THE WABFABE AGAINST WOOLOBOWEBS. 

It is time to call a halt in the warfare on sheep husbandry commenc- 
ing with the act of 1883. Without hostile legislation, it is beset with 
dangers which no other agricultural industry encounters. Dogs, dogs, 
everywhere! Coyotes, wolves, and free- wool legislation, worse than 
wolves ! It encounters losses by disease, storms, blizzards. It now 
appeals for help. 

Certainly enough has been said to show that a duty of 12 cents per 
pound is very moderate indeed. 

But there is more — 

FOURTH EVIDENCE IN FAVOR OF RATE. 

The able secretary of the ^N^ational Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers in the September, 1896, bulletin of the association says: 

The market reportH show that the world'H production of wool has doubled since 
1870, and thut the demand for it has been steadily lagging; behind this enormous 
increase in supply. 

The clip of tlie present year, according to the annual estimates of the National 
Association, will not exceed 270,000,000 pounds, and the average FARM VALUE 
WILL NOT EXCEED 8 CENTS A POUND, reducing the total value to 5i?20,800,000— 
ft loss of 60 per cent. 

And the accuracy of this is proved by statistics of prices in 1896. 
(See ESPECIALLY Senate Document ^o. 17, December, 1896, pp. 
107-110, 133-136.) 

If the duty of 12 cents would give a protective benefit of 12 cents, 
the average farm value would only be 20 cents, but this will not gi\Q 
just compensation for merino wool production east of the Missouri 
Kiver. 

But a tariff rate of 12 cents, even with the skirting clause omitted, 
will not give a protective benefit of more than 8 cents in competition 
with Australasian merino shrinking only 60 per cent in scouring. The 
LIGHTEST will be imported, and it will for that reason command all 
of 3 or 4 cents per pound in our markets more than our AVERAGE 
merino. 

Added to this is the advantage in freights in favor of AustraJasiaii 
wool. 

There is still another mode of estimating needed duty. 

FIFTH EVIDENCE IN FAVOR OF THE RATE. 

In order to fix the proper tariff duty for wools, it is necessary to 
ascertain — 
1. The cost of production. 
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2. The oost of Bhipment from the farm or ranch to the ultimate mar- 
kety including (1) local wool buyers' profits, (2) freight charges, (3) com- 
missions of wool dealers, (4) insurance and interest. 

3. The free-wool farm value — that is, the price at the local market 
nearest to the farm or ranch under free wool, as in the past two years. 

It is manifest that the London or other foreign price of competing 
wools is not a safe or just basis on which to make an estimate in fixing 
duties, because — 

1. The foreign wools selected to be imported into the United States 
will always be (1) of the best of any particular class, and (2) having the 
lightest shrinkage in scouring, and hence (3) will In our American 
markets command from 3 to 7 cents per pound more than the average 
American wools of similar classes. 

2. This is especially so as to foreign wools if imported '' skirted." 
This has already been shown. 

3. The result is that just in so far as the foreign wools of any class 
will command in our market more than the average of our American 
wools of the same class, this excess is so much subtracted from the 
nominal tariff, leaving a protective benefit of only the tariff rate less the 
higher value of the foreign wool, (See ESPECIALLY in this connection 
Senate Document ^o. i?, December, 1»96, p. 126.) 

The free- wool farm value has already been shown. (Senate Docu- 
ment No. 17, December, 1896, pp. 29-^2, 134-137, 164.) But in this 
connection it is proper to show the farm value for merino wool, as 
follows : 

Table $kowing the price per pound for the leering gradee of American wool in the Eaetem 

market, etc. 



Grade. 



1895. 



S5 «s 






PL4 



FiDe merino: ! j I i 

Ohio XX fine unwashed $0.13 $0.10 $0.13 $0.10 $0.12 $0.( 



1896. 



5- I 






.si 






£ ; £ 



-2 

B 

! a 

i i 

PL4 



s 
E 



Ohio XX scoured 36* , .344 

Territorial: i i I , 

Montana fine average, California ' I | 

fine, choice Nevaila, and choice 

iine Wyoming ' .10' .05 

Montana. California, Nevada, and < i i 

Wyoming fine scoured i .33} i 



.10 i .05 



.3^ . 



.09 , .04 



$0. 12 $0. 12 $0. 13 $0. 13 
. .35^ .351 .37^ .801 



I 



I I ',1 



08 ; .08 I 



.08i .09 
26^: .26^; .28i .30 



It should be here noticed that the average merino of Ohio and States 
similarly located is not XX, and the average farm value of unwashed 
^ould be not exceeding 9 cents (free wool, world's price), even if the 
present world's prices can be maintained, as they can not. 

If we make the very liberal estimate that a duty of 12 cents would 
give a protective benefit of 10 cents, as against Argentina unwashed 
and against Australasian unskirted unwashed merino made dutiable 
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as waslied, as our bill proposes, the protective benefit would give for our 
on washed merino, shrinking 66| per cent, as follows: 



Grade of wool, fine merino. 



Free-wool 
farm price. 



Protective 
tariff bene- 
fit of 12 
cents duty. 



Protected 
farm price. 



OhioX 

Territorial: 

Montana fine average, California fine, choice Nevada, and 
choice fine Wyom&g 



OenU. 
10 



OenU. 



0»nU. 



20 
15 



The free- wool farm value is as given by Jastice, Bateman & Go. (Sen- 
ate Document No. 17, December, 1896, pp. 110, 136, 164.) 

A Texas woolgrower, writing from Seymour December 1, 1896, to 
Justice, Bateman & Co., said : 

In October, 1891, my clip was sold at 20^ ceuts per pound net, while my 1894 clip 
netted me about 5^ cents, my 1895 clip netted me 4^ cents, and 1896 less than 4 cents. 
I have the accounts of sales to substantiate what I say if any one doubts it. The 
cost of raising sheep has increased instead of decreased, as we have to pay for all 
the ranp:e we use. It costs me $300 per year to range 2,000 sheep, $35 per month for 
labor, about $10 per month for board, a wagon and team, a camp outfit, salt, and 
many incidental expenses not enumerated, which make the cost to us nearly 50 cents 
a head to run our sneep, and besides we have wolves to kill the sheep. 

This year's clip of this section of Texas was all shipped out by the 1st of July, and 
has been sold in St. Louis at 6 cents, netting the growernless than 4 cents. (Senate 
Document No. 17, December, 1896, p. 165; (Senate Document No. 17, December, 18^, 
p. 168,210.) 

But if the free-wool farm value in Texas and the Kocky Mountain 
region should even be 8 cents, with a protective benefit of 10 cents the 
price would only be 18 cents. 

These prices will not pay the fair cost of producing merino wools. 

The Gsdifornia Wool Association sent the following communication to 
the Senators and Members of Congress; also to the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives, relative 
to the hearing of the prospective tariff on wool on the 6th proximo : 

San Francisco, December i8, 1896, 
We wish to call your attention and careful consideration to the following facts 
concerning the wool industry : 

The decrease in the clip of the United States for the year 1895 was enormous, and 
for 1896 will be yet more disastrous. In addition to this enormous falling off in pro- 
duction, prices have fallen so low that it no longer pays the cost of growing. In 
many instances in our State during the past two years well-known wool growers 
have offered their fall clip of wool to anyone who would shear and take it away, 
because the expenses of shearing and marketing were greater than its value, tbus 
showing the deplorable condition of the wool industry. Owing to this serious con- 
dition of affairs, the California wool clip will show a loss for 1896 of fully 6^000,000 
pounds, and the decline in the value of sheep has been about 70 per cent. 

PRICES. 

Cents. 

Spring California wool before Wilson tariff ranged 12 to 22 

Sprint? California wool now range 4to 12 

Fall California wool before Wilson tariff ranged 7 to 15 

Fall California wool now range . 2to 9 

Scoured wool before Wilson tariff ranged 30 to 55 

Scoured wool now range 12 to 30 

The manufacturing interests of the couutry have also suffered greatly. Our 
domestic manufacturers can not successfully compete with the low wages paid labor 
in foreign countries. 

Wages in England are much lower than in the United States, and in France and 
Germany still lower. 
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Japan is rapidly becominff a manufacturing nation. The wages are absurdly low, 
beinj^ from do cents a day for their best operators down to 3 cents and 5 cents for 
unskilled labor. 

The immense importations of wool, shoddy, waste, etc., have lessened the demand 
for raw material, labor, and manufactured product to the detriment of the entire 
]K>palation of the United States. The effect of this has been to enforce idleness 
ana to stop nearly 75 per cent of the woolen machinery in the United States within 
the past year. There are in the State of California alone seven scouring mills, 
employing from 400 to 500 hands, which have been very disastrously affected by the 
enormous importations of scoured wool from foreign countries. 

A thorough protective tariff for both wool and woolens, with specific and not ad 
valorem dnty for wool, and a combined specific and ad valorem duty for goods, 
neither to be less than the McKinley tariff, will insure reasonable prosperity for our 
whole country. 

J, R. Halt., 

A. C. SCULKSINOKK, 
M. S. KOSHLAN'D, 

Committee, 
THE COST OP PRODUClNa WOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

It has been shown that the actual fair cost of producing merino 
wools in the region from Boston to Kansas is all of 25 cents per pound, 
brook washed, without including anything for profit, or for risk of loss of 
sheep by dogs, diseases, or other agencies of destruction, so that such 
wool should sell for about 30 cents, farm value. In Texas the actual 
cost has been estimated at 16 cents unwashed^ and to allow a fair profit 
and for risks, interest on investment, etc., the farm value should be at 
least 20 cents. This would be equal to about 30 cents for fleece- washed 
wool. The heavy shrinkage of these wools, and the freight, from 2 to 
3 cents per pound to Eastern markets, besides commission, would place 
Ohio and Texas on about an equal footing. 

The evidence to support this is too voluminous now to present, but 
it will be found in Senate Document No. 17, Fifty-fourth Congress, first 
session, December, 1895, pages 107, LVJ; Senate Mis. Doc. No. 35, Fifty- 
third Congress, second session, January, 1894, pages 36, 68, 99, 253, 254, 
265, 269, 270, 279, 288; also Mis. Doc, same session, No. 77, pages 60, 69, 
82, 101. 

SIXTH REASON FOB THE RATE. 

(I) Change of conditions since the act of 1890 was passed, — Even if 
the act of 1890 had been adequate — as it was not in the form in which 
it was passed — yet conditions have changed since that time to require 
increased duties. 

A CONCLUSIVE argument in favor of a decided increase of duties 
on wool has been made by Justice, Bateman & Co., who show that the 
world's prices of wools have largely declined since the act of 1890 was 
pa^ssed. They say : 

Measre. Helmatb, Schwartze & Co., of London, in their March circular, show 
that the world's supply of wool from 1891 to 1895 had increased from 2,121,000,000 
pounds to 2,342,000,000 pounds, an increase in the world's supply in four years of 
221,000,000 pounds. The effect of this enormous increase in tne supply upon Euro- 
pean markets was to depress the foreign price of wool from £13 Is. 2d. per bale in 
1891, to only £11 per bale in 1895, a decline of over 18 per cent. This was in conse- 
quence of the fact that there was then 221,000,000 pounds more wool in the world 
than the woolen machinery of the world could consume. (Senate Document No. 
17, December, 1895, pp.31, 101.) 

The secretary of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers in 
the bulletin of the association for September, 1896, says: 

In the bulletin of this association appear the monthly quotations of the prices of 
sixty differ int varieties and growths of domestic wools in the Boston markets. Taking 
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these ({uotatioDS bv groups, as they are there arranged, and comparing the prices 
in April, 1890, with the prices in April, 1896, we have the following results, by 
groups : 



Average Price. i „ 
_ _ I Percent 

April. 1890.' April. 1896.- «»* d»c>ln«- 



Ohio, Peons vlvania, TTedt Virginia, Michigan, New York. New I | 

England, Aentncky, Indiana, and Missoiiri, 24 varieties, Oenti. Centn, 

washed and anwasncd 30.3 I 17.4- 42.8 

Texas, California, Oregon, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, > 

New Mexico, Georgia, and Southern, 26 varieties, scoured 49. 1 27. 4 ' 44. 2 

Pulled wools, 10 varieties, scoured 45.9 2H.5 I 



Total, 60 varieties. 



23.5 I 42.4 



The average decline in the whole group is 42 per cent. 

No other commodity, raw or manufactured, has sufl'ered a decline in value which 
approximates this. Its extent and significance may be shown in the specific case of 
Ohio XX wool. It has dropped in [Boston] value, iu the face of equal competition, 
from 29 cents iu 1892 to 18^ cents per pound in 1806. 

Tills is Boston price, leaving the farm value only loj for WASHED 
XX while the average Ohio wools will not be XX, but only X. Justice 
Bateman & Co. put the farm value of XX fine unwashed July 1, 1896, 
at 9 cents. (Senate Doc. No. 17, December, 1896, p. 27.) 

It iias been shown above that Australasian good scoured merino com- 
manded in the London world's market prices per pound as follows: 

Cents. 

1867 68 

1883 59 

1890 50 

1894 36 

1896 28 

This leaves the value of unwashed 9J cents per pound for 1896, 
These great declines in the world's prices show the necessity for 
increased protection. 

(2) A mode of compvting the protective benefit of a duty of 12 cents per 
pound. — I make a statement, which I submit to Theodore Justice, as 
tbllows: 

. "The competition of the Port Philip Australian merino is of so much 
importance as to justify a most careful examination of its effect in 
every mode which will throw light upon the subject. 

The Australian wool has SEVERAL advantages over Ohio, but I 
will first consider two advantages over Ohio merino: 

1. The advantage of LIGHTER SHRINKAGE, and 

2. Less cost in reaching the Boston market. 

I will now adopt an UNERRING mode of judging of the effect of 
Australian competition by a mode of computation which eliminates 
these elements of advantage, 

1. The farm value of Ohio XX unwashed merino July 1, 1896, as 
stated by Justice, Bateman & Co. (Senate Document No. 17, December, 
1896, p. 110), was 9 cents. Their statement is appended hereto ih the 
appendix — Prices of Wools. This, of course, was without any tariff 
benefit. In the mode of computation now being adopted the advan- 
tage of the Australian wool in reaching the Boston market is elim- 
inated. 
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2. The Australian meriuo is of so much lighter shrinkage than the 
Ohio that two unwashed pounds of the Australian will make one 
scoured pound of wool. The wool circular of J. L. Bowes & Bro., Liv- 
erpool, December 19, 1896, quot^ Port Phillip (Australian) average 
unwashed at 8fd. (17^ cents), and this can be laid down in Boston, say, 
for 1 cent, making Boston cost 18J cents, and the Boston value of a 
scoured pound will be 37 cents. 

It will require 3 pounds of our Ohio unwashed to make a scoured 
pound. This in competition with Australian would give the Ohio wool- 
^ower one-third of 37 cents without tariff for each pound of Ohio 
unwashed, or 12J cents in the Boston market. But the Port Philip 
lias other advantages in commanding a better price than Ohio. 

1. As it is imported skirted it has an advantage of three-fourths of 
a cent per pound by saving the cost of *' sorting." It has been claimed 
that the '* skirting " only added 6 i)er cent to the scoured value of 
wool. If this be true, then why do Eastern manufacturers object so 
fitrenuoasly to the removal of the skirting clause? But it is not cor- 
rect. It has been shown that the cost of sorting alone is three-fourths 
of a cent a pound. 

2. Another advantage of skirting is that by rejecting the inferior 
portion of the fleece the finer, better ])ortion of the imported fleece will 
sell for 2^ cents per pound in the Boston market more than the Ohio 
unskirted fleece. The evidence of Hon. George H. Wallace, which has 
been given, shows this to be a decided tinderestimate of the advantage 
which the Port Philip wool has in selling price. 

3. The Australian merino has another advantage. It is a softer wool 
with a peculiar luster^ which does not add to its intrinsic value, but to, 
satisfy the demand of a luxurious fashion, adds to its selling price 
over the Ohio, say, all of 1 cent per pound. Here, then, are 4 cents per 
pound advantage whicli the Port Phillip has over Ohio, and by this 
amount the protective benefit of tariff' rates will be reduced. This leaves 
the Ohio farm value in competition with Port Phillip, and without the 
benefit of a tariff, to be only 8 J cents. And the accuracy of this esti- 
mate is proved by tlie fact that the average farm value of all wools of 
this country in 1896 was only 8 cents per pound, which includes medium 
wool of greater value than merino. The tariff, then, must be such as to 
make up the difference between 8J cents and the fair/arw price, which 
the Ohio woolgrower should have for his wool. 

A tariff of 12 cents would at most only make it 20 cents for Ohio 
unwashed merino, and this is not the most ample protection even for 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and other States east of the Mis- 
souri. It would make the farm value of Michigan unwashed merino 
even less than 18 cents, with the duty added, as the average Michigan 
merino does not command as much as Ohio. It will not give a farm or 
ranche value to Utah and Rocky Mountain unwashed merino of 13 
cents per pound, because these wools command less price than Ohio, 
and it costs them something more to reach the Boston market. 

I submitted the foregoing statement to the eminent wool dealer, 
Theodore Justice, for his opinion thereon. I have his answer as 
follows: 

Washington, January 7, 1S96. 
Hon. Wm. Lawrence : 

My Dear Sir : I have examined your foregoing statement relating to the increased 
cost of several grades of domestic merino wool (unwashed) by reason of the impo- 
sition of 12 cents per pound duty, and find that they closely agree with my own 
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calculations,* the maximum difference not exceeding 2 cente per pound in one 
instance and 1 cent in the other. 

Yours, truly, Theodore Justice. 

There are other considerations not to^be overlooked. 

(1) Whenever our tariff shall be imposed on foreign tcool the Australian 
woolgrower^ in order to rea^h our market^ will beduce his pbiob. This 
may be inferred from the evidence of Manger & Avery, fonnd in Senate 
Document No. 17, December, 1896, page 63, and which is given in a 
subsequent part of this argument. 

(2) And the evidence of Hon. George H. Wallace, which I have pre- 
sented, shows that the Australian woolgrowers can well afford to 
reduce their price. 

AN EBBONEOUS MODE OF COMPUTATION. 

Those who are opposing adequate protection for American wool- 
growers make their estimates on Port Phillip supebiob unwashed 
merino, which is quoted by J. S. Bowes & Bro. at lid. (22 cents), while 
the AVEBAGE is 8|d. (17 J cents). 

But in making a proper protective tariff we must take the avebage 
American merino, and contrast it with the avebage Port Phillip. And 
Ohio XX is better than the average American meriuo. That is, this 
is so if we assume that Port Phillip is the only merino competing with 
our American merino. 

Those who oppose adequate protection omit to quote the price of 
otheb Australian and Cape and Argentina merino competing with 

* Table below, which was calculated upon experience with the McKinley duty of 
11 cents on unwashed wool of the iirst class, and is found in one of the wool circu- 
lars of Justice, Bateman & Co. : 

American wool, Philadelphia and Boston prices. 

[In the third colainn is shown the amount of proteotion that actually resnlted from the MoKinley law 
on twelve leading grades of American wool; in the fourth column the rates per pound that the 
McKinley law provided on foreign grades of like kind and quality ; in the fifth column an estimate 
of the amount of protectiou that the Dingley bill would haye supplied if the bill had been passed 
last winter, and before its influence had been partly discounted by excessive importations.] 



Grades. 



Ohio XX washed 

Ohio medium washed 

Ohio coarse washed (one- fourth blood) 

Ohio fine unwashed 

Indiana and Mittsouri fine unwashed 

Indiana and Missouri medium unwashed (one-half blood) ., 
Indiana and Missouri coarse unwashed (one-fonrth blood) . 
Texas, Utah, Oregon, and Montana fine, shrink under 70 

per cent 

XX Ohio scoured 

Ohio medium scou red 

Ohio one-fourth blood scoured 

Texas, Utah, Oregon, and Montana fine scoured 




17 I 

60 

55 

4a 

57 



I 



p 
^ 




17 


12 


22 


7 


19 


14 


22 


8 


10 


14 
9 
9 


12 
11 
11 


B 
5 
5 


u 


u 

10 


11 


6 


14i 


II 


H 


H 


H 


U 


5 


35 


25 


33 


15 


32 


23 


33 


13J 


25 


18 


. 36 


10| 


281 


28J 


S3 


17 
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oar American merino. The December (1896) Liverpool t^ooI circular 
of J. L. Bowes & Bro. quotes as follows: 

Adelaide unwashed average, 6d. (12 cents). 
New Zealand unwashed average, 7id. (15 cents). 
Montevideo merino unwashed superior, 7d. (14 cents). 
Lima unwashed superior, 6d. (12 cents). 

Thus it is seen these wools come in at less price than the Port Phillip. 
These are merino wools, with which Ohio and the Bocky Mountain 
region must compete, and it is manifest that even a duty of 12 cents 
per pound in competition with these wools will not give 'Hhemost 
ample protection." 

And now I submit that the gonolusion is, that the proposed duty 
of 12 cents per pound on unwashed merino is less than it should be — 
less than ^' the most ample protection." 

And I insert the wool circular from which I have quoted as follows: 

[From J. L. Bowers & Bro.*s Private Ciroalar. Llyerpool, December 19, 1886.] 

Imports and exports of the United Kingdom, 

MOVEMENTS DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 



Total imports £42,602, 

Total exports: 

Home prodnctions and mannfactores 18, 539, 853 

" • ' * ' " 4,380.431 



Foreign productioms and manufactures . 
Total trade 



November, 
1895. 



Increase (+) 
or decrease 
(— ) in 1896. 



£39,006,941 + £3,496,028 



19,540,333 — 
4,361,070 ; + 



1, 000. 480 
16, 361 



65,423,253 62,911,344 |+ 2,511.909 



Id the following table are given the complete figures for the eleven mouths: 



Total imports 

Total exports : 

Home productions and manufactures. . . 

Foreign productions and manufactures. 



Total trade. 



Eleven 
months, 1896. 



£398, 303, 740 

219,631,003 
50.853,653 



668,788.896 



Eleven 
months, 1895. 



Increase (-f ) 
or decrease 
(— ) in 1896. 



£379,750,023 -^ £18,553,717 

206.989,636 1+ 12.641,367 
54.943,317,- 4,089,664 



641,682,976!+ 27.105,420 



Apart from the business in raw wool, the total value of exports of manufactures of 
wool and wool yam for the eleven months were : 

1894 £18,366,115 

1895 24,828,537 

1896 23,503,282 

Quotations. 

CLASS No. 1. 

[Jannock— Clothing wool.] 



Port Phillip, unwashed : d. 

Superior 11 

Average 81 

Inferiorand faultv 6} 

Crossbred, superfine 11 

Crossbred, faulty 8 

Adelaide, unwashed : 

Superior 8^ 

A%'erage 6 

New Zealand, unwashed: 

Superior 9f 

Good 8f 

Average 7 i 

Crossbred, superior 10 > 

Crossbred. Lincoln 9; 

Sydney, unwashed : 

Superior 10 



Sydney, unwashed— Continued : d. 

Good 

Monte Video, merino, unwashed : 

Superior 7 

Good averafire 6| 

Lima, unwashed: 

Superior 6 

Average 5^ 

Abudia, unwashed, average 54 

Casablanca, unwashed , average 4| 

Peruvian, washed, average 7} 

Port Philip, washed, average ISf 

Buenos Ayres, pulled, washed, average, comb* 

ine U| 

Chilian, unwashed : 

Merino, good 5| 

Mestizo, good 51 



Actual tare and 1 pound per 112 pounds draft, except upon Buenot Ayres pulled, on which draft is 
not allowed. 
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Quotationa — Continued. 

CLASS No. 2. 

[Laboring— Comblns English wools.] 



English: d. 

Nottingham hogs Hi 

Nottingham wethers M 

Yorkshire hogs ll{ 

Yorkshire wethers 9| 

Kentwethen, super 91 

Southdown tegs lOt 

Southdown flocks, ^ tegs, | ewes 10 

Sussex picked tegs 10| 

Sussex flocks, i tegs, f ewes 10{ 

Shropshire bogs ("picked*') lOl 

Shropshire wethers (" picked ") 10{ 

Badnorfleeces 8^ 

Hereford hogs 9$ 

Lincoln hogs 11 

Lincoln wethers 10 



English— Conttnned: d. 

Norfolk down tegs 10 

Norfolk down ewes 9i 

Norfolk haJfbred hogs 10 

Norfolk half-bred wethers Oi 

Irish: 

Selected hogs H 

Selected wothers ! 

Super hogs (inoludine the pick) li , 

Super wethers (including the pick) 10 

Cheviot! 

Hogs, washed 11 

Wethers, washed 10 

Half breds : 

Hogs, washed 1U| 

Wethers, washed 9| 



[Laminate— Alpaca, mohair, etc.] 



Alpaca: d. 

Islay fleece, good average 15 

Islay fleece, average 141 

Juli fleece llj 

Chalafleece 11 i 

Callaofleece 04 

Islay, seconds 8( 

Llama 8} j 

Huarizo 9^ I 

Vienna 42 

Mohair, Turkey, fair average: 

Angora 16J 

Castam bonl 10 

Beybazar 16^ 

Eskesaier lOi 

Mohair, Turkey, our fine selected fleeces 17} , 

r* A discount of 5 per cent is allowed on Turkey mohair fleece and inferiors. Cape mohair in gener- 
ally sold without discount. No discount on Van mohair. Alpaca fleece is sold with 1| per cent dis- 
count, except Callao fleece, and seconds, llama, Huarizo, and other inferiors, which are net. Mohair 
and oJpaca matchings are sold with varying distcounts, but our quotations are without discount. 

CLASS NO. 3. 
[Magnetic — Carpet wools.— English markets.] 



Mohair, Van : d. 

White (nominal) 12| 

Colors (nominal) 11 

Mohair, Cape: 

Average fleece, white 15* 

Ordinary fleece, white 13| 

Turkey molinir matchings : 

OurOs. quality (a) 

Our 58. quality (a) 

Cape mohair matchings, our 6s. quality (a) 

Cashmere : 

Bombay, white 6 

Bombay, colored 5 

China, white 8 to 10 

China, colored 4^ to 9 



East India candahar: d. 

Best soft white 8 

Soft white 7* 

Pale yellow 7l 

White pieces 6? 

Oray and black 4^ to 51 

Unwashed and unsorted, average 4{ 

East India vicaneer : 

First white 9 

First yellow 8i 

Second yellow 7J 

East India Joria: 

First white lOJ 

First yellow 8 

First colored 7 

East India kheUt: 

White 41 to 6 

Yellow 3}to4 

Yellow loi>.ks 3} to 4 

Gray and black 3i 

East India pac pathan : 

White 6|to7| 

Yellow 6to7i 

Yello w p i ecos 4} 

Gray and black 4 

East India pathan : 

White 6|to64 

Yellow 4to4i 

Yellow pieces 3^ co4 

Gray and black 4 

Bast India vicaneer and Joria, ooarse: 

White 61to6i 

Yellow 4to5 

Yellow pieces 4 to 4i 



Gray and black 3} 



East India marwhar, very coarse : d. 

White 6i 

Yellow 8ito4 

Gray and black 3| 

Thibet, unwashed : 

White, good 6| 

W h ite, average 6 

Colored, average 4| 

Bagdad, white, washed: 

Superior 7| 

Average 7 

Bagdad, black and brown, washed : 

Superior t^ 

Average cj 

Bagdad, fawn, washed: 

Superior 6} 

Average 6{ 

Bagdad, gray and mixed, washed, average... 6 

Bushire. unwashed: 

Yellow 

Light gray 

Brown 

Awaasi : 

White, washed 6| 

Colored, washed 6 

Earadi: 

W bite, washed, average 

Colored, washed 

Persian (Aleppo, etc.), unwashed: 

White, nncleaned 

Colored , nncleaned 

White, **our" cleaned 

White, " ordinary " cleaned 4} 

Persian, nncleaned, white with 10 per cent 
colors 4 



^ 



a Nominal. 
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QuotaHona — Continaed. 



CLASS KO. 3— Continued. 
[Magnetic— Carpet wooU.— English markets.] 



Smyrna, unwashed : * d. 

Yerli, short iik 

Terli, long 4| 

Cherzoun 4A 

Bo uldoar 4f 

Caissar 5 

Cyprus, white, unwashed, average i| 

Cordova, white, unwashed, average 5 

Yalparaiao, white, unwashed, " common "... 4^ 
China, white: 

Washed, average M 

UnwaHhed, average 44 

Unwashed, ordinary 8{ 



Egyptian, washed: 



bite, extra 10} 

White, Ist 9} 

White, 2d 8{ 

Tellow,extra 10 

ptian, washed: 

Tellow, average 7| 

Colored locks 5 

Colored skin 4 

Donskoi, washed: 

White, combing, Taganrog 7| 

White, carding, Taganrog Tj 

White, carding, Moscow 71 

Light gray, long (^ 

Dark gray, long 6 

Black and gray, short 5 

Donskoi, autumns, white 6^ 

Donskoi, unwashed: 

White, good 4| 

Whit«, ordinary 3| 

Gray 3} 

Crimean, washed, white: 

Fleece 6J 

AntumnH 6| 

Crimean, brook-washed: 

White, fleece 5} 

Gray, fleece 4 

White, autumns 5| 

Gray, autumns 3| 

Calmnc,' white (really reddish gray) : 

Superior 4^ 

A verage 4 

Unwaiihed 2} 

Servian, washed, white, skin : 

Combing 6} 

Carding 5| 

Ordinary 5| 

Servian, washed, gray, skin 4 

Galatz. washed, dark gray, long 4} 

Bed wool, washed : 

White (really light gray).. 3^ 

Gray 2 

Grav and black 2 



P 

s 



Eassapatchia (Turkey skin) unwashed : d.** 

First white 7;; 

Second white (I [ 

Third white 4; 

First colored 6;; 

Second colored 4ir 

Thirdcolored 3;; 

Zackel: 

Half- washed, dark gr^y 

Washed, white, skin 

Washed, gray, fleece 5 

Washed, light gray, fleece 

Unwashed, gray and brown, average 

Unwashed, dark gray, good, long a 

Oporto, washed: 

Whitefleece 74 

Yellow fleece 6| 

Black fleece 

Cotts 5 

Lambs 5| 

Oporto, unwashed, white fleece 8f 

Castel Branco, washed : 

Whitefleece 1 K 

Yellow fleece 

Lambs 

Castel Branco. unwashed, white fleece 4' 

Iceland, washed, white: 

Superior 

Average 

Ordinary 

Syrian, washed, white, skin 6 

Smyrna, washed: 

Whiteskin 6 

Gray skin 4 

Bokhara, washed : 

White fl 

Lightgray 6J 

Dark gray 4| 

Black ana gray 4} 

All colors (about 20 per cent white) 4} 

Scotch, highland fleece : 

White, undipped, good 6J 

White, slightly dipped 5| 

White, dipp«d 51 

White, washed Of 

Laid or yellow, average 4 

Scotch, choicest, haslook, white: 

Combing, washe<l 8| 

Carding, washed 8 

Scotch, average: 

Haslock, white, combing, washed 8 

Bounet, washed 74 

Light gray, washed 6j 

Dark gray, washed 6 

Coarse gray skin 3 



Actual tare and 1 pound per 112 pounds draft in English markets, except upon pulled wools, on 
which draft is not alloweil. Scotch highland fleece is sold with actual tare, no draft, and bags are 
charged for at 18d. to 24d. each. No draft is allowed in Syria and other foreign markets. 

[Nemolite—Carpet wools.— Continental markets.] 



Georgian, first clip : d. 

iTO. washed, white 

B. half- washed, white 

BS, unwashed, white 

GC, half. washed, light gray 4 

GF, half- washed, dark gray 4 

M. pieces 2i 

Georgian, second clip: 

A, lambs* 6} 

B, half-washed, white 

BS, unwashed, white 

GCA,gray lambs 



1 



Georgian, second clip— Continued. d. 

(TC, unwashed, light gray 4 

GF, unwashed, dark gray 81 

M, unwashed pieces 2| 

Tarakama. unwashed: 

BT, white, touched with gray 34 

OCT, light gray 84 

CFT, dark gray ^ 

Tartary, unwashed : 

BT?, white, touched with gray 8 

GC.lightgray 3 

GF, dark gray 3 



*«OTB.— The"aGoV'e prices for Smyrna are for wool as clipped, and include : In short Yerll, about l6 
per cent colored ; in long YerU, about 12 per cent 2d white and 10 per cent colored ; in Cherzoun, 
about 12 per cent 2d white and 16 per cent colored ; in Bouldonr and Caissar, about 13 per cent col* 
ored. Any of these Smyrna wools maybe bought *' cleaned " (i. e., free from colors, dung, locks, and 
staffings) at |d. to |a. per pound over the quotations given above. Actual figures oabled on application . 
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QuoiaiionM — Continaed. 

CLASS NO. 8— Contlnned. 

[NemoUte— Carpet wool*— CoDtinenUl mArkeU.] 



n 



Noakft, fint clip : Pence. 

BS, Qnirashed, white 8|to 

OC, unwashed, gray 

Noaka, eecoud clip : 

A, unwashed, lambs' bi 

B, half- washed, white 4 

GC, unwashed light gray 8| 

Bonskoi, unwashed, white 8| 

Zvroana, unwashed, wliite 8f 

Samann, unwashed, white 4 

Cyprus, unwashed, white 

Angora, unwashed, white 

Smyrna, unwashed, white 4j 

Canmanie, unwashed, white 

Eskessier, unwashed, wliite 

Bnerum, unwashed, white Z\ 

lioedock, unwashed, white 4 

Corfti, unwashed, white 4 

Caraoache: 

Washed, white 4|to5| 

Unwashed, white 8| 

Hossoul: 

Partly washed, white 

Unwashed, white 

Washed,white 

Aleppo, unwashed, white 4} 

Aleppo, washed; 

White 6|to8| 

Light gray 6} 

Dark gray 4f 

Damaaous, unwashed, white 4} 

Syrian, limed skin, white 5{ 

Turkey, washed, white skin : 

Combing 

Carding 

Aotoal tare, no draft. 



7 4 to Si 
6|to7j 



n 



Turkey, washed, white akin— Cont'd. Pence, 

Ordinary H 

Greek, unwashed, white 4 

Missolonghi, unwashed, white 4i 

Dalmatian, unwashed, white 4| 

Valona, unwashed, white 4| 

Albanian, unwashed, white 4| 

Preresa, anwashed, white 4^ 

Salonica: 

Unwashed, white, fine 4| 

Unwashed, white, coarse 4 

Volo. unwashed, white, coarse 4| 

Strdinian, anwashed, white 8 

Corsican, unwashed, black 2^ 

Pyrenees, unwashed, white 5| 

Knorassan. first clip : 

B, washed, white fleece 0| 

B2, washed, white pieces 6 

GC, washed, light gray fleece 6 

GF, washed, dark gray fleece 4| 

MB, washed, light gray pieces 8| 

Khorassan, second clip: 

B, washed, white ^ 

GC, washed, light gray 4| 

GF, washed, dark gray 4* 

GM, washed, gray pieces 8} 

Turkestan, washM : 

White, average 6| 

Light gray, average 4* 



Dark gray, average . 
ihea: 



Turkestan, unwasl 

White 

Light gray 
Dark gray. 



[Pacifier— Camels' hair, noils and tops.] 



Camel hair, Russian : 



Good average . 

Average 

Ordinary...- 
~ hair, Chin( 



lese: 



Camel hair, 

First 

Second 6^ 

Third 6 

Camel hair noils: 

Choicest 22 



Camel hair noils— Continued. 

Superior 14| 

Fine 12 

Camel hair tops : 

Choicest, irom Chinese hair 27 

Superior, from (^hlneae hair 23 

Medium, from Chinese hair 16 

Low,fVom Chinese hair 11| 

Average, from Russian hair ll{ 

Ordinary, fhrai Russian hair 11 



Actual tare, no draft. 



[Quaternion— SOk waato.] 



Silk waste or noila, white : 

Superior 14] 

Good lOi 



Silk waste or noils— Continued. 

Average 9 

Ordinary e| 



Actual tare, no draft. 



[Rabidness— Wool waste.] 



Wool waste: 

New ring waste, white lUtolTi 

New thread waste II to 16 

Wool waste, new, white, gametted : 

Aquallty 18 

Actual tare, no draft. 



Wool waste, new, white gametted— Cont'd. 

Bquallty 10 

equality 8 



[Sackcloth— Cow, calf, and goat hair.] 



Cow. Russian; 

White, superior, long 7 

Whit«, average, long 51 

Black, saperior, long 8$ 

Fawn, superior, long 84 

Gray, superior, long 8{ 

Cow, German, white : 

Good 61 

Average 6{ 

Common 4 

Neither tare nor draft allowed. 



Calf, German, white: 

Superior 

Average 

Common 

Cow, English, white : 

Ordinary 

Cow and caff, brown and gray Ito 



n 
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Quotoltofif— Continned. 

CLASS KO. 3— GontLnixed. 

[Talwrd— Xolla.] 



Anstealian: 

Superior 

Good 

EngUah: 

Superior 

Good 

Actaal tare, no draft. 



Penes. 
.... 13* 
... 10 



10 



Iceland : 

Superior . 

Good 

Cashmere: 

White... 

Gray 



Pmee, 



27 to 28 
17 to 22 



The course of the wool market 
CLOTHIKG WOOL (PINE). 





Extremes daring the 
10 years prior to 1893. 


i 

i 


1895. 


•s 

§ 


i 






1 


Lowest. 
Year. 


1 

-a 

n 

d. 

15 
18 


>-i 


J 




1 


Price 
to^y. 


Port Phillip, unwaahed, rape- 
lior 


1886 
1894 

1894 


d. 1 

8| 1889 
7| 1889 

4|; 1889 


d. 

10.85 
9.37 

5.96 


d, 

9 
7* 


d. 


d. 

10 

H 


d. 

Hi 


Peret. 

27.77 


Peret. 

as. 99 
68.96 

618.87 


11 


New Zealand, unwashed, good 
erase 


9* 20 
54 24.24 











CLOTHIKG WOOL (COABSE). 



PerQTian, washed, average. . . . 

Lima, unwashed, average 

Abadia, nnwaahed, average. . . 



1886 
1894 
1884 



»' 1886 

4 1890 

5 1886 



8.15 
6.22 
5.85 



2 31 



17.24 
ILll 
10 



a4.80 

619.61 

65.98 



SHEEP SKINS. 



Bnenos Ayrea, fnll-wooled 
matadero 



1894 



1889 



5.79 



^ 5 



4 



12.50 



622.28 



COMBING WOOL. 



LInooln, hog fleeces I 1892 

Lincoln, wetner fleeces I 1802 

Kent, wether fleeces I 1892 



Sussex Down fleeces, flocks . 
Alpaca, Islay fleece, good ay- ' 

erage I 

Alpaca. CalUo fleece, averace. < 
Mohair, Turkey fleece, fair j 

average. 



1894 



1886 
1892 



1888 



I 



8| 1889 I 
8|< 1889 I 
9l, 1889 
9l| 1886 I 

11 I 1889 i 
7* 1889 



12 



1889 ' 



10.61 
9.98 
10.60 
12.20 

14.42 
9.57 

14.60 





a 46. 09 

a 22. 74 

a 7. 14 

67.79 

a59.50 
a56.74 



89.65 ,a89.65 



11 
10 

4 

15 



CARPET AND BLANKET WOOLS. 



East India: 

First Joria, white 

First Candahar. white. 



Pac Patban, yello 
Ordinary, yellow. 



English noils, medium 

Oporto, washed fleece 

Egyptian, washed, first white. 
Donskoi, washed carding. 



Scotch, Highland, undipped . . . 
~ unwashed, white, 



Persianv 
uncleaned 



1894 


9 1887 


1894 


7 1886 


1886 


6 1889 


1804 


4 1 1891 


1894 


6 1889 


1804 


6 i 1886 


1894 


8 > 1886 


1892 


6 1 1886 


1886 


5| 1891 


1894 


8| 1886 




68.21 



a Over. 



6 Under. 



J. L. BOWB8 St Bbo. 
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[Under the leave given by the Committee on Ways and Means to '* file 
statements," I will add to my argument the matter now Inclosed in 
brackets. 

I. The argument in favor of the rates of duty in the woolgrowers' 
bill was read to a well-attended meeting of the National Woolgrowers' 
Association January 4, 5, and was adopted by a unanimous vote, except 
about three or four, including C. M. Hogg, of Ohio, and James M. 
Smith, of Utah, whose only objection, as I understood^ was that they 
deemed it not advisable now to ask for the rate of duty which the bill 
would impose on Port Phillip (Australia) merino by deeming as washed 
the unwashed wool. 

II. In view of this, it is deemed proper to give additional evidence 
of the justice of the rate of 24^ cents per pound on the unwashed Port 
Phillip merino: 

1. In order to make woolgrowing even moderately remunerative, Ohio 
average unwashed merino must sell for /arm value per pound 20 cents. 

There must be added, to reach the Boston market, for local wool- 
buyers' profits, freights, commissions of Eastern wool merchants, insur- 
ance, etc., 3 cents. 

Counting 3 pounds of unwashed Ohio wool required to make a scoured 
pound, the Boston price must be 69 cents to give the Ohio woolgrower 
a farm price for unwashed merino of 20 cents per pound. 

The December 10, 1896, London wool circular of Helmuth, Schwartze 
& Co., quotes "average to good" Port Phillip in London, scoured, per 
pound, 28 cents; add for cost of reaching the Boston market, per pound j 
1 cent. The woolgrowers' bill would impose a tarifi:' per scoured pound 
of 36 cents. 

Cents. 

Total Boston cost of a scourod pound of Port Phillip merino 65 

But this will command at least more selling price than Ohio sconred 4 

Total belling Boston price per scoured pound of Port Phillip 69 

This proves that a duty of 24 cents on unwashed and 36 cents on 
scoured Port Phillip is necessary to give the Ohio woolgrower 20 cents 
per pound farm value. 

2. The evidence of ex-United States Consul-General Wallace, already 
presented, proves that Port Phillip unwashed and skirted can be put 
on shipboard at Melbourne, Australia, for 12 cents per pound, or for 
9 cents per pound in whole unskirted fleeces. This would place the 
scoured pound in Boston for even less than 28 cents. And this would 
be especially so under a tariff when Australian prices would be reduced 
to reach our market. 

3. The London wool circular of December 10, 1896, quotes " Port 
Phillip average to good" at 8J to 9J, say 9d. (18 cents). If it took 2 
pounds to make 1 of scoured, this would be 36 cents per scoured pound. 
But, as the same circular quotes the scoured at 28 cents, it is evident 
this wool qiloted as "average to good" will not shrink 50 per cent in 
scouring. And this is confirmed by the fact that their circular of 
December, 1894, quotes " good average greasy Port Phillip" at 7|d. (15 J 
cents), which, if shrinking 50 per cent in scouring, would make the 
scoured pound 31 cents. But this skirted would evidently not shrink 
50 per cent. 

3. The December, 1896, Liverpool wool circular of J. L. Bowes & 
Bro. quotes Port Phillip SUPERIOR at lid. (22 cents). But this is 
well skirted, practically **sorted," and evidently wool shrinking in scour- 
ing probably not 20 per cent — very nearly scoured wool. 
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4. As to wools of Utah, Montana, etc., Jastice, Bateman & Co. have 
furnished the free- wool farm value of XX Ohio fine unwashed merino, 
July 1, 1896, at 9 cents per pound, and ^^ Montana fine average, Califor- 
nia fine, choice Nevada, and choice fine Wyoming " unwashed, ranch 
value, 4 cents. 

Here is a difierence of 5 cents per pound. Hence the duty of 24 
cents per pound on unwashed Port Phillip or 36 on scoured would give 
these States a ranch price of only 15 cents per pound. 

The tables of farm values are found in Senate Document No. 17, 
December, 1890, pages 25-27, 108-110. They are also inserted in the 
appendix hereto, showing wool prices. 

And the Liverpool wool circular of J. L. Bowles & Bro., December 
19, 1896, quotes " Port Phillip average greasy, S^d.^ (17^ cents), while 
skirted will shrink in scouring less than 50 per cent, making the 
scoured cost about 30 cents or probably less; and it should be observed 
that the average of Ohio and the far west wools will not equal in 
scoured value the average Port Phillip.] 

5. It is much more easy to denounce the 24-cent duty by startling 
phrases as to percentage of tariff than to ANSWER THE ABGUMEXT 
made in support of it. I repeat from the published answer of the hon- 
orable chairman of the committee: *'IT IS PROTECTION WE ARE 
AFTER." 

For one, I will neither be alarmed nor driven from a just purpose by 
startling or high-sounding phrases in opposition to it. LET THOSE 
WHO OBJECT ANSWER THE ARGCMENT IN SUPPORT OF 
IT. Many honest men — perfectly honest — who have not studied the sub- 
ject will at first blush deem the duty too high, but reason will dispel 
the objection, as the sun does the morning fog. Let us have sunlight^ 
not fog, and no one will knowingly give us petty-fog. 

6. Finally, if Congress shall not deem it advisable to give a protec- 
tive duty which is per se just^ but which will require explanation to 
those who do not understand it, a protective wool tariff should at all 
events contain some provision to secure some even inadequate measure 
of justice to the wools of the world in competing with Australia in 
reaching our markets, and some measilte of protection in our American 
woolgrowers' struggle for existence against this idiosyncratic Port 
Phillip wool. 

(a) An increased duty of a specific number of cents could be imposed 
on it, or 

(b) A tariff bill might impose an additional duty^ measured by the 
market price in our Eastern cities of these wools over and above the 
average price of the average of the merino wools of the world. 

THB PBOPEB BATE OF DUTY AGAIN. 

The proper rates of duty is a matter of so much importance as to 
justify reasons in support thereof in different forms. 

COST OF PBODUCING WOOLS IN THB UNITED STATES. 

The principal wools of the United States are Merino. The cost of 
producing these wools east of the Missouri River is — farm value — all 
of 20 cents per pound for unwashed Merino, shrinking 66§ per cent in 
scouring. 

The cost in the Rocky Mountain region is all of 16 cents per pound. 

This is shown in Senate Document S^o. 17, Fifty-fourth Congress, first 
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session, Memorial of National Wool Growers' Association, December, 
1895, pages 70, 107, 162, 153. 

COMPETING WOOLS. 

Tbe wools east of the Missouri are generally superior in quality to 
those west, and the farm value of the former unwashed is accordingly 
about from 3 to 5 cents per pound greater. (Senate Document No. 17, 
December, 1896.) 

The Port Philip Australian Merino is more nearly of the quality of 
the Merino grown east of the Missouri River, and is usually called the 
"competing wool." When unwashed, and even unskirted, the good 
grades will shrink in scouring only 60 per cent. But all foreign wools 
of every kind compete with all our American wools. 

The Merino wools of the Cape of Good Hope and of Argentina are 
inferior in quality to the Australian, and hence are called "competing 
wools" for those grown west of the Missouri Kiver, though in fact all 
foreign wools of every kind compete with them also. 

THE PRICE AT WHICH FOREIGN WOOLS CAN BE LAID DOWN IN 
BOSTON SHOWS THE JUSTICE OF A TWELVE-CENT DUTY — ^FOR- 
EIGN WOOLS COMPETING WITH OUR FAR WEST WOOLS. 

The London Wool Circular of Helmuth, Schwartze & Co., December, 
1894, quotes Ix)ndon prices per pound as follows (Senate Document 17, 
December, 1896, p. 141): 

Pence. Cento. 

Baenos Ayres average greasy (36 per cent yield) 4^ 9 

BnenoB Ayres average greasy (old 30 per cent basis) 3f 71 

This makes the average price in Loncton 4^ Si 

Add freight and charges from London to Boston 1 

Cost in Boston 9^ 

This is the competition which the Merino wools west of the Missouri 
must encounter. It will cost an average of 3 cents per pound, includ- 
ing commission, etc., to ship theiae far west wools to Boston, which, in 
competition with the foreign wool at 9J cents, will make the ranch price 
per pound, without tariff benefit, 6^ cents. 

But a part of the Buenos Ayres wool quoted yields 36 per cent clean 
wool, which is from 3 to 6 per cent more than much of the wools west 
of the Missouri. And, first, by reason of this, and, second, the fact 
that the lightest of the foreign >vools will be imported, and, third, that 
some advantage should be given to our wool over the foreign, there 
should be deducted IJ cents. 

This will leave the net ranch price 5 cents. 

The correctness of this is shown by the fact that Justice Bateman & 
Oo. quote the ranch price, July 1, 1896, at 4 cents. A tariff rate of 12 
cents per pound will never give a '^protective benefit" equal to the 
tariff rate. But suppose it gives a protective benefit of 10 cents? 

This would give the price the far West woolgrowers would receive, 
actual ranch value — the price at the nearest local market — per pound, 
only 15 cents. 

This computation is on price quotations in 1894, with 1 cent added 
for freight from London to Boston. But in fact South American wool 
can be laid down in Boston as cheaply as in London, and this is 1 cent 
in favor of the foreign wool. 
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PORT PHILIP AUSTRALIAN MERINO COMPETING WITH THE MERINO 
GROWN EAST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER. 

The Loudon Wool Circular of Helmuth, Schwartze & Co., Deisem- 
ber, 1896, quotes ''Port Philip average to good scoured" and "skirted" 
at 28 cents per pound. The letter of Theodore Justice, March 5, 1894, 
shows that scoured Port Philip was then, London price, skirled only, 
30 cents per jwund. And this will sell in Boston for 5 to 9 cents more 
than average scoured Ohio merino. (Senate Mis. Doc. 124, Fifty-third 
Congress, second session, 101.) 

This can be laid down in Boston for 1 cent per pound, but call it 1^ 
cents, and this makes the Boston price per scoured pound 29^ cents. 
But call it 30 cents. This is the competition to which the merino wools 
east of the Missouri River are subjected. 

THE COST OF PBODUGINO AUSTRALIAN, ARGENTINA, AND GAPE 

MERINO. 

Hon. George H. Wallace, United States consul-general to Melbourne 
under the Administration of President Harrison, shows that Australian 
merino " skirted" wools can be put on shipboard at Melbourne for 12 
cents per pound, and that whole fleeces can be placed on shipboard for 
9 centA per pound. His statement is quoted in full in my argument 
before the Committee on Ways and Means, January 6, 1897: Quarterly 
Bulletin on the National Wool Growers' Association, Boston, January 
1, 1897. And this wool will shrink in scouring only 50 per cent. 

This is the competition Ohio and similar wools must encounter — 
scoured and skirted foreign wools laid down in Boston at less than 30 
cents per x)ound. 

CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE OP THE NEED OP 12 CENTS DUTY. 

With the foregoing data the conclusion is inevitable that a duty of 
12 cents per pound is not only just and necessary but moderate. 

It will require 3 pounds of Ohio and similar unwashed merino to 
make 1 scoured pound. It will cost 3 cents per pound to reach the 
Boston market, including (1) local wool buyers' profit; (2) freight; (3) 
Eastern commission merchant charges; (4) insurance, ete., making for 
3 pounds 9 cents. 

Here, then, are 9 cents to be deducted from the Boston value of 1 
pound of scoured Port Philip, leaving the farm value of each unwashed 
pound of Ohio merino, shrinking 66§ per cent in scouring, without tariff 
benefit, 7 cents per pound. 

If a tariff of 12 cents would give a protective benefit of that amount — 
as it will not — this would make the farm value per pound of unwashed 
merino 19 cents. 

Justice, Bateman & Co. quoted farm value July 1, 189G, without tariff, 
at 9 cents, and a ^'protective benefit '' of 12 cents would make it 21 
cents. It is safe to say that with a wool tariff of 12 cents per pound 
the farm value in Ohio and other States east of the Missouri would 
reach only about 20 cents per pound. 

It is well known that, though of less intrinsic value than Ohio, yet by 
reason of its soft condition and its luster, fashion has made a demand 
for Port Philip merino which makes it command in the market, even 
unskirted, from 1 to 2 cents per pound more than Ohio, leaving farm 
value only 19 cents; and under a tariff' foreign wool prices would be 
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rednced to get into our market. If fashion requires foreign wool, those 
who indulge in the luxury of foreign fashion should pay a luxurious 
duty. 

The conclusion is inevitable that the duty of 12 cents per pound, in 
view of present and prospective c(»nditions, is only moderate protec- 
tion — very moderate. 

XXVI. THE LONG WOOLS OF THE MUTTON BREEDS SHOULD BE DUTLA.- 
BLE AT THE SAME RATES AS UNWASHED MERINO. 

Historical reasons, — The woolgrowers' bill makes only two classes of 
wools : 

The FIRST, including (1) the merino, and (2) the long coarse wools of 
the mutton breeds, and 

The SECOND includes all other wools. 

The acts of 1867, 1883, and 1890 made three classes of wools: 

First. The "merinos" and " Down clothing wool." These were in 
the acts of 1867 and 1883 called "clothing wools." 

Second. The Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Down combing wools, 
Canada long wools, etc. These were in the acts of 1867 and 1883 called 
•^'combing" wools — the wools of the mutton breeds. 

When the acts of 1867 and 1883 were passed, clothing wools were 
carded for manufacturing but not combed; the other wools were combed 
but not carded. These designations were then proper. By improve- 
ments in machinery, and in manufacturing skill after the year 1867 
and up to the act of 1890, all these wools could be combed, and hence 
the latter act discarded the designations "clothing" and "combing," 
and substituted instead " class one," " class two," but made no pro- 
vision to adapt the tariff provisions to the changed conditions. 

The acts of 1867 and 1883 imposed less duties on combing wools than 
on clothing wools, especially less in view of the lighter shrinkage in 
scouring of the former than of the latter. There were reasons for this 
at the time the act of 1867 was passed: 

(1) The world's production of the long wools of the mutton breeds of 
sheei) — the combing wools — was relatively small. 

(2) The worsted manufacturing industry, then in its infancy in this 
country and requiring these wools — unable then to use merino wools — 
needed encouragement. 

(3) The demand for large protection came chiefly from those engaged 
in the production of merino — the principal clothing wools — and 

(4) Hence the relatively low duties on the long wools were adopted. 
But all these reasons and conditions have ceased to exist. All these 

wools are now clothing wools; all can be carded, all can be combed. 

(1) The worsted manufacturing industry now can and does use the 
improved grades of merino wool equally with the long wools of the 
mutton breeds; 

(2) This branch of manufacturing is as firmly established as any 
other. This is shown by the following 
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* This amount does not include value of ** hired property." 
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(3) The importation of the long wools of the matton breeds is not 
only (1) injurious to our production of merino wools, but (2) it discour- 
ages the much-needed increase of American mutton breeds of sheep, 
and hence (3) retards the growth of narioual and individual wealth, ^ua 
(4) diminishes the otherwise abundant supply of the best mutton-meat 
food. 

THE ACT OF 1890. 

The tariff act of 1890, in view of the "changed conditions," discarded 
the classifications of "clothing wools'' and "combing wools" and sub- 
stituted instead "class 1" and "class 2," but illogically and unwisely 
continued in force a discrimination in favor of the long wools by impos- 
ing thereon a duty relatively less, in view of their light shrinkage in 
scouring, than on merino wools. 

The woolgrowers' bill, recognizing the changed conditions and the 
necessity for adequate protection, properly makes of the wools men- 
tioned but one class. Even this, with the light shrinkage of the long 
wools, is a discrimination in their favor — a concession to avoid objec- 
tion by manufacturers. 

2. Reasons in the character of the wools. — These wools will shrink in 
scouring not more than an average of about 30 per c^mt, especially such 
as will be imported under a tariff. (See Senate Document No. 17, De- 
cember, 1895, p. 60.) 

By reason of their light shrinkage 1 pound of these unwashed wools 
will give as much clean-scoured wool as 2 pounds of average unwashed 
merino, hence the duty should be much more than on merino wools. 

But as to the rate, I have yielded my own judgment to that of others 
in fixing it, and especially in the hope thereby of encountering no 
opposition. 

And there is another reason for including these wools all in class 1. 

It is notorious that wools of the higher class have been too frequently 
imported as of a lower class. Classes open the door to these frauds. 

William H. B. Thornton, an eminent wool merchant of Chicago, refer- 
ring to this subject, says: 

Agaia, on second class wools a tariff [by the act of 1890] wjis placed of 12 cents 
per ponnd, whether washed or unwashed. ' The consequence was a number of million 
pounds were imported under the McKinley Act that were used by clothiuff manufac- 
turers (althougli down combing wools) in the production of various woolen fabrics. 
This was strictly an infringement on wools of the first class, b(*cause washed wools 
in this class paid a double duty, while in the 'second class they came in under the 
same duty as unwashed wools. 

Worsted manufacturers to-day can use all kinds of wool, consequently the act cre- 
ating the second class on worsted wools made a biff loophole for fraud. All who 
have waiohed the importation of ditfereut classes of stock can readily understand 
now this feature in the act defeated proper protection. (Senate Document No. 17, 
December, 1896, p. 67.) 

The act of 1890 imx)osed a duty of 12 cents on these wools. 

3. A Conclusive reason. — Finally on this subject I I'specially call atten- 
tion to the evidence of Ex-United States Consul General Wallace, here- 
after given, in the discussion of " a dividing line " for carpet wools. (See 
Wool Growers' Bulletin, January, 1897, p. 18.) 

He shows that if two classes exist imported wools will come in under 
the lowest duty class. 

The CONCLUSION is that these wools should be included in the same 
class with the merino. 
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XXVII. THE DUTY ON OTHER WOOLS, SOMETIMES IMPROPERLY 
CALLED CARPET WOOLS. 

1. The rate asked for, — The woolgrowers' bill asks for a duty of 8 cents 
per pound on Donskoi, native South American, and other like wools — 
double on washed, treble on scoured. The acts of 1867 and 1883 
imposed double on washed, treble on scoured. The act of 1890 substi- 
tuted ad valorem duties. 

2. So-called " carpet wools " used, in the manufacture of clothing goods. — 
The .acts of 1867 and 1883 classed these wools as <^ carpet wools," but 
this designation was rejected in the act of 1890, because then, and even 
prior thereto and ever since that time, they were and are used largely 
in the manufacture of clothing goods. 

Thus they come in competition with and supplant the use of 
American merino and the long wools of the mutton breeds. 

This is proved by abundant evidence. The Boston Commercial Bul- 
letin of August 15, 1896, said: 

The wools imported into the Uuited States are of three claases, roaghly speaking — 
merino, Kiigllsh, and neither merino nor English. The wools raised in the United 
States are mostly merino (such as Ohio, Micnigan, and Montana wools) or English 
blood (such as Indiana, Kentucky, and Maine wools). We aUo raise a certain 
amount of third-class or coarse wools in Colorado and New Mexico from the native 
Mexican sheep. The rough wool on the bellies of onr sheep is also sorted in this 
class. This coarse wool forms, however, but a comparatively small proportion of 
the American clip, which is mostly fine and fine medium stock. 

CARPET WOOLS U8KD IN MAKING CLOTHING GOODS. 

The third class or coarse wools imported from China and Turkey are, however, 
used to-day to a very considerable extent for other purposes than carpets, though 
that is their main use, because the fashion in men's wear to-day is rough, coarse 
goods, commonly called cheviots. « * • 

CHINA WOOLS LARGELY USED TO MAKE CLOTHING GOODS. 

China wools are nearly all class 3 wools, and in this year of rough fabrics their nse 
for other purposes than carpets is large. They of course take the place of fine fab- 
rics made from our own fine wools. (Senate Document No. 17, December, 1896, p. 157.) 

The Boston American Wool and Cotton Reporter, June 15, 1893, 
page 756, said of these wools: 

i^r-wHEN THE Mckinley bill was under discussion, the evi- 
dence WAS THAT ONLY A SMALL FRACTION OF CARPET WOOLS W^AS 
USED FOR CLOTHING PTTRPOSES, MAINLY FOR BLANKETS, AND THIS 
EVIDENCE WAS UNDOUBTEDLY CORRECT. SINCE THEN FASHION A^D 
EXCESSIVE COMPETITION IN THE GOODS MARKET HAVE MADE IT POS- 
SIBLE TO UTILIZE THESE WOOLS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF CLOTH- 
ING. A TARIFF THAT COMPREHENDS PROTECTION OF DOMESTIC WOOL 
SHOULD TAKE COGNIZANCE OF THESE FACTS. 

There is abundant evidence to the same effect in United States Senate Miscellane- 
ous Documents numbered 35, 37, and 124 of the second session of the Fifty-third 
Congress, January, 1894. (Doc. 35, pp. 30, 46, 47, 48, 300; Doc. 77, p. 38; Doc. 124, 
pp. ^-432; Senate Doc. No. 17, December; Fifty -fourth Congress, first session, Decem- 
ber, 1895, pp. 38,39, 145.) 

And the Wool and Cotton Reporter of May 14, 1896, said : 

THE "CAKFKT WOOL" FALLACIES. 

The Boston HeraM criticises .Judge Lawrence for demanding higher proportional 
duties than heretofore upon so-called '' carpet wools.'' In the ftrst place, we desire 
to explain that this ileumnd fur a higher ratio upon so-called carpet wools does not 
originate with Judge Lawrence, hut that he merely voices a sentiment which is 
everywhere prevalent west of the Mississippi River. And in discussing the subject 
of duties upon wool, the Boston Herald, having a high reputation for fairness, must 
admit that Judge Lawrence has reason for condemning lawH which discriminatie in 
favor of wools from Bagdad, China, and other semi civilized countries, and against 
wools from Australia and the Cape of Good Hope. Woolgrowers west of the Missis- 
sippi River are not persuaded that there are any proper classifications of wool for 
different rates of duty to-day. Improvements in machinery have made such olassifica- 
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tions a back number, and the theory of definite race distinctions between '* carpet'' 
and *' clothing " wools never was true. 

The Mexican sheep, which produce wools suitable mainly for carpets, are of the 
old merino stock, brought over by the Spanish conquerors. The Ohio and Australian 
flocks, which produce the finest fleeces that fashion now demands, are of the same 
merino stock. 

3. Two injuries to American woolgrowers. — These wools have a 
DOUBLY raiuous effect on American wool: 

(1) They supplant the use of American merino, and the wools of the 
mattoii breeds. 

(2) Their LOW price brings down the selling value of our American 
wools. The import price of all class 3 woohj in the fiscal year 1895 
was only 9.09 cents. 

These wools as they will be imported under an adequate tariflF— the 
lightest attainable — will not shrink in scouring more than 30 per cent; 

thus the IMPORT OP 1 POUND SUPPLANTS THE USE OP 2 POUNDS OP 
AMERICAN MERINO. 

4. The extent of the injury. — This subject is of overshadowing impor- 
tance (1) to woolgrowers and (2) to the revenue system of tbe United 
States. 

(1) The imports of third-class wools and the aggregate of first and 
second class, entered for consumption in the United States, were for 
specified fiscal years as follows : 
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$8,742,454.00 
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$2,885,012.20 
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] 144,488,265 


121.237,612 






Total 


1 388.245,971.25 


32,190.592.75 


207,738,288 



" For 1895, total imports 

(2) Thus, in the three years specified, the third-class wools aggregated 
368,245,971.25 pounds, and tbe first and second classes combined only 
207,738,283 pounds. 

And the imports of 1895, of 144,488,265, were equal in pounds to 
288,976,5;^ pounds of average unwashed merino. 

5. Additional reasons in support of the duty asked for, — Many wool- 
growers believe there should be but one class of wools for the purpose 
of tariff legislation. The acts of 1867 and 1883 classified these wools 
as '^carpet wools,'' because prior to 1867 — ^in fact, to a large extent 
prior to 1883, and even later — these wools were used in the United 
States only in the manufacture of carpets, and hence their imports did 
not then interfere with the production of merino wool, though they did 
reduce the demand for the belly and breech wool of our mutton breeds 
of sheep. But in 1867 there were reasons for lower duties on carpet 
wools than on others : 

(1) The carpet manufacturing industry in the country was in its 
infancy and needed encouragement; 

f2) The lower duties on carpet wools were a concession to that then 
infant industry; 

(3) At that time the imports of these wools were comparatively small, 
and 

(4) They did not then supplant the use of either our American merino 
wools or the long wools of the mutton breeds, except to a limited extent 
the latter, as above stated; 
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(5) The carpet- wool imports were not used in the manufacture of 
clothing goods, and 

The American supply of carpet wools was then inadequate 
^ut most of these conditions have entirely changed, and with ade- 
quate wool protection there would soon be no reason for extending 
any special favor to these wools — 

(1) The carpet manufacturing industry is no longer in its infancy: 

(2) It is more firmly established and is more prosperous than any other 
branch of wool manufacturiDg, thanks to very <^full and adequate 
protection" — as to many carpets prohibitory. Its success has been 
phenomenal. 

It deserves and should have a measure of protection that will pro- 
hibit the importation of foreign carpets of the classes abundantly made 
by our carpet manufacturers. When they can supply all at fair prices, 
none should be imported. But these manufacturers are no longer 
entitled to the aid of foreign carpet wools at low rates of duty for many 
reasons. 

(1) Carpets are in a measure luxuries, entitled to no special favor. 
Clothing is essential to human existence; carpets are not. Bacteri- 
ologists have demonstrated their danger in preserving and disseminating 
disease germs. 

6. The change of conditions. — The change of conditions since 1867 
(1) in the use of these wools and (2) in the extent of imports justifies, 
indeed urgently demands, the rate of duty now asked for. 

7. How much protective benefits — For reasons already stated as to 
wools of class one, the " protective benefit " of 8 cents per pound even — 

(1) As to American wools of the same class will not exceed an aver- 
age of 5 cents per pound; 

(2) For American merino in competition with these wools it will not 
be 4 cents per pound. 

8. Encourage the production of carpet wooU, — The woolgrowers' bill, 
in its fourteenth x)aragraph, provides : 

That for the period of two years from and after the passage of this act native 
Mexican ewes shall be admitteil free of dnty. 

The "native Mexican sheep'' are the deteriorated retro- e vol u ted 
descendants of Spanish merino sheep, introduced on this continent by 
Columbus, by Cortez, and by Catholic missionaries, and now produce 
carpet wools, which can be used also in the manufacture of clothing 
goods. It has been demonstrated that Texas alone, with adequate pro- 
tection, could soon supply all the carpet wools needed in this country, 
and with New Mexico added, the world's supply could be furnished. 

The only answer attempted to be made to this is the erroneous aver- 
ment that American woolgrowers can not supply the needed carpet 
wools. 

Thus an eminent advocate of the interests of wool manufacturers, in 
their employment, says as to carpet wools: 

There is no serious expectation on the part of anyone that we shall ever grow or 
attempt to grow anything approximating the quantity demanded by our great car- 
pet industry. (Bulletin National Association Wool Manufacturers, June, 1896, p. 
116.) 

Under ptoper legislative protection the farmers of the United States 
can, and in due time will, supply all wool of every kind needed for con- 
sumption in this country. 

(1) To anyone familiar with the wide extent of the American domain 
and with sheep husbandry this proposition is self-evident. 

But if evidence be desired to prove it, it will be foand in United 
States Senate Mis. Docs. Nos. 35, 77, and 124 of the second session of 
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the Fifty-third Congress, especially in chapter first of the Document 
No. 35 and in Docament No. 124, page 122, and in Senate Mis. Doc. 
No. 149, Fifty-first Congress, first session, and in Senate Docament No. 
17, first session of the Fifty-fourth Congress. The evidence is too vol- 
uminous to be reproduced here, but it is overwhelmingly unanswerable. 

(2) The ** breech" and "belly wool" of our long- wool sheep is of the 
coarsest class of carpet wools, and with the number of sheep in this coua- 
try requisite to supply all our wool and mutton — 110,000,000, as we 
should have, and soon would have, under adequate protection, instead 
of about 36,000.000 now — our woolgrowers could not fail to produce 
all wools needed for carpet manufacturing. 

(3) It would be no misfortune if carpet manufacturers were even 
limited to good grades of Cotswold, Lincoln, Shropshire, and similar 
wools, thus giving to those who use carpets goods of good quality, 
as cheap in the long run as those made of inferior wool, and thus 
giving to our woolgrowers a market for wool instead of patronizing 
foreigners. If our people patronize American carpet manufacturers, 
the latter should in turn patronize our woolgrowers. There should be 
American reciprocity. If we must have foreign wool, then for the same 
reasons we will have foreign carx)ets. 

(4) The fact is notorious that no inconsiderable part of too many of 
our carpets are made with very little new wool, but an abundant supply 
of shoddy, and even cow and calf hair and cotton. Manufacturers can 
afford to use American wool to complete their product. 

NO NEED OP FOREIGN WOOLS TO MIX. 

The eminent wool manufacturer, Charles Fletcher, in a letter Febru- 
ary, 1890, says: "This talk of mixing Australian wool with domestic 
wool to make goods required for this market is all nonsense, as Austra- 
lian wools are only used here when they are cheaper than domestic 
wools." (Senate Mia. Doc. 35, Fifty- third Congress, second session, 
p. 29; Mis. Doc. 124, same session, p. 22.) 

XVin. CHINA WOOLS SHOULD BE IN CLASS 1 WOOLS. 

1. Tlie woolgrowers* hill so classes them, — The wool growers' bill includes 
China wools in class 1. 

This classification is absolutely necessary to secure any fair measure 
of protection for any class of American wools, and especially for the 
wools raised from native Mexican sheep. 

2. Reasons therefor, — (1) Historical. The ruin to American wool- 
growers by the enormous imports of these wools is increased by prices 
so low as to defy competition. 

Prior to 1869 there were no imports of China wools. Since then 
imports have gradually increased, as indicated by specified fiscal years, 
as follows: 



Year. I Quantity. 



I Pounds. 

1870 1 9,016 

1880 1 66,751 

1890 1 8.587,575 

1893 1 20,753,893 

1894 1 10, 188, 264 

1895 I 26,089.418 



Value. 


Import 

price jKjr 

pound. 


$1. 312 

9,188 

814, 264 

1, 812, 250 

818, 167 

1,699.414 


Cents. 
10.45 
13.76 
9.48 
8.74 
a 08 
5.15 



Yet this wool, at an import price of 5.15 cents per pound, is of lighter 

shrinkage than the average American Shropshire and other coarse wools. 

American woolgrowers can not endure Chinese competition. Chinese 
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^* cheap wool" is equally iujurious to American farmers as is *' Chinese 
cheap labor" to the wage-earning laborers of the United States. Wool 
is the product of labor. And this is only a sample of so-called '< third- 
class" clothing wools. 

The woolgrowers now, under the new conditions, are entitled to a 
change in our tariff legislation to meet them — the duty, in fact, should 
be 12 cents per unwashed pound ; but the bill, in the interest of harmony, 
makes a concession to carpet manucfaturers of a lower duty. Why shall 
not the interests of woolgrowers be consulted as well as those of the 
comparatively few carpet manufacturers t 

With the light shrinkage of this wool and its other advantages, a duty 
of 12 cents will give a << protective benefit" of less than 6 cents to merino. 
But there are other reasons for including China wools in class 1. 

(2) The proper construction of the act of 1890 so classed them. This 
has been shown in argument prepared by Hon. Columbus Delano and 
myself, which will be found in Senate Executive Document No. 3, 
Fifty-third Congress, special session, March 27, 1893; Senat.e Execu- 
tive Document No. 1, Fifty- third Congress, first session; and in Senate 
Document No. 17, Fifty-fourth Congress, first session, page 40, Decem- 
hev. 1896. 

The average import price of all third class wools in the last fiscal year 
was less than 10 cents per pound. It has been* proposed to make two 
classes of carpet wools with difl'erent rates of duty fixed by a dividing 
line marked by value. 

Mr. Justice. You mean averaging less than 10 cents; you do not 
mean to say there was none brought in costing moret 

Mr. Lawrence. No, I mean to say if we put the dividing line at 10 
cents the import value of wool will be less than 10 cents a pound, giving 
the benefit of the protective tariff to the foreigner by perjury and fraud 
through the ad valorem duty, which is the most damnable system ever 
creat^ on this earth to aid rascals. That is my private opinion publicly 
expressed. I take it for granted that my friend, Theodore Justice, has 
provided a dividing line to bring in what have heretofore been called 
third-class wools at a duty of 2^ cents per pound on wools the value of 
10 cents and under. The entire third-class wools imported last year 
came in at the import value of less than 10 cents per pound, and each 
pound of that wool may make nearly as much as 2 pounds of American 
merino, and at 2^ cents per pound duty the effect will be the destruction 
of the American industry. You might as well give us free wool at once. 

(3) We can not hope for a profitable trade with China. 

The balance of trade between this country and China has been uni- 
formly against us. This is fully shown by the following table (see 
Senate Mis. Doc. No. 77, Fifty-third Congress, second session, p. 23) : 




Free. 



Imports. 
Dntiahle. 



Total. 



$12, 482, 062 
17,210,237 
18,417,442 
15, 890, 607 
13,456,064 
11, 310, 710 
12,050.768 
15, 163. 473 
14, 252. 181 
10, 956. 022 
11, 583, 611 
11,332.805 
14,577.887 
15,936,431 
15, 460, 045 
13,348,786 



$3, 040. 262 
4. 550, 381 
3, 900. 287 
4, 314, 734 
6, 684, 367 
4. 297, 083 
4,241.401 
3. 819, 400 
4. 824, 599 
5, 734. 567 
6, 444, 801 
4,927.666 
4.743.963 
4,551,860 
5. 166, 590 
3,786,242 



$16,431,844 
21,769.618 
22,317,729 
20,214,341 
20, 141, 331 
15,616,793 
16. 292, 169 
18, 972, 963 
19,076,780 
16.090,580 
17,028,412 
16, 260, 471 
19,321,850 
20,488,291 
20,636,535 
17.136,028 
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In 1893 China imported products to the value of $211,000,000, of 
which we furnished only $7,000,000, or 3^ per cent. China exported 
the same year $162,000,000 worth, of which the United States took 
$15,000,000, or a little less than 10 per cent. 

China, with her population of 300,000,000 or more, her territory includ- 
ing almost every climate, her wages for labor utterly insignificant, her 
ability to supply substantially all her own needs, can never give to us 
a profitable trade. But in any event our policy is to patronize the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere rather than China. We can not 
hope for a large trade with China, because Europe, through the Suez 
Canal, has a much shorter and cheaper route with the ports of Japan 
and China than has the United States. 

XXIX. AD VALOREM DUTIES EEJECTED. 

The woolgrowers^ bill rejects ad valorem duties. For this there are 
three different reasons: 

I- Afatal and conclusive objection toad valoremduties is that WHEN 
FOREIGN WOOLS DECLINE IN PRICE, AND THEREBY PRO- 
DUCE THE GREATER NEED OF PROTECTIVE DUTIES, THE 
LEAST PROTECTION IS GIVEN, AND WHEN FOREIGN 
WOOLS ADVANCE IN PRICE AND THE NEED OF PROTEC- 
TION GROWS LESS, THE GREATER PROTECTION IS GIVEN. 
^^From him that hath shall be taken away even that which he hath." 

Thus the AD VALOREM system is illogical It fails to meet the 
needs of protection. 

II. They are an inducement to the organization of trusts and com- 
binations to depress the dutiable prices. 

In the report made to the State Department by Consul E. L. Baker, 
dated Buenos Ayres, December 30, 1893, published in the Consular 
Reports for April, 1894 (Vol. XLIV, No. 163, p. 663), on Argentine trade, 
1892-93, it is said: 

But for the two items of bidee and wools the exports from this country to the United 
States would be quite iusi^iticant. In regard to the. latter, the only wools which, 
owing to our high duties, it is possible to ship at a profit are the long, coartte car- 
pet wools of Cordora. Those are included in class three of the schedule, and their 
value being 13 cents or Jess per pound theif are able to paif the duty of S2 per cent on the 
same. These wools have for many years been annually honght up bg a egndioate of 
Maeeachusette carpet manufacturers who tints, instead of competing with each other, 
get the product at the lowest possible )>rice, and then distribute the clip by some 
arrangement among themselves upon its arrival in Boston. 

This shows how prices can be maiiipalated in the face of ad valorem 
duties ; and, in view of the rapid and continMing increase of sheep in 
other countries, the necessity for protective duties becomes all the more 
apparent. 

As to Donskoi wools the price was equally manipulated by the same 
and other methods — by loans of money to flock owners, with reduction 
in the price of wools. 

III. Ad valorem duties invite, abet, and cover fraud in invoices and 
perjury. They are demoralizing. 

IV. There are now only two countries in the world whose revenue 
systems adopt the ad valorem duties, Greece and the United States. 

THE PHLLADBLPHIA WOOL SECTION OF THE MANUFACTURERS' CLUB 
OPPOSES AD VALOREM DUTIES. 

At a recent meeting of the wool section of the Manufaeturers' Club 
the following was passed: 

Whereas ad valorem duties can not be collected in full and are always open to 
fraud and undervaluation ; therefore be it 
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Resolved f That this, the wool section of the Manufactorers' Cinb, is unqaalifiedly 
opposed to ad valorem rates on wool, and earnestly requests that the duties to be 
placed on wool under the new tariff shall be specific. 

The secretary of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers 
said of the Wilson tariff act of 1894: 

That tariff effected a double revolution in the basis upon which the American wool 
manufacture bad been built up. It not only transferred the industry from a condi- 
tion of dutiable materials to free materials, bat shifted it at the same time from a 
tariff of compound duties, in which the specific form prodominate<l, to a tariff wholly 
ad valorem. Either change was enough to stagger ANY INDUSTRY, however well 
fortified ; the two together were sufficient to render inevitable precisely that which 
has happened. (Bulletin, September, 1896.) 

The conclusion is that the ad valorem system should be abandoned 
as the sole measure of duties. 

Now I come to the so-called carpet wools, and I will state here at the 
outset that there is no such thing as carpet wools any more. I repeat 
there is no such thing as carpet wools any more. In 1867 and 1883 there 
were wools used for no other purpose than the manufacture of carpets, 
but by improvements in machinery those wools are now used in the 
manufacture of clothing as well as carpets. I have here presented the 
evidence in great abundance to the eflFect that these wools are used in 
the manufacture of clothing, and they compete with our merino wool, 
our long wools of the mutton breeds, and displace them. Fashion has 
had a great deal to do with it. You will see ladies wearing cloaks made 
of coarse kinds of wool. It has become fashionable, and manufacturers 
have made it so in order that they may manufacture goods out of these 
cheap foreign wools — for instance, China wools, costing only 5.16 cents 
per pound. We ask for a duty of 8 cents a pound on all these so-called 
carpet wools, and even that is very moderate. The necessity for it grows 
out of the change in conditions since the act of 1867 and the act of 1883 — 
a change of conditions by which we now make clothing goods of these 
wools when we did not then, and without this duty we might as well 
give up the business of woolgrowing. 

Mr. Wheeler. Is that the character of wool under the McBanley 
Act which was 7 cents and 40 per cent ad valorem under 15 cents, and 
8 cents and 50 per cent ad valorem for those over 15 cents t 

Mr. Laweence. No, sir; that is manufactured goods. No; the Mc- 
Kinley bill, as he introduced it, provided for a specific duty on all those 
wools. The woolgrowers and manufacturers agreed upon a specific 
duty, and certain Philadelphia carpet manufacturers came over here 
and got the specific duties stricken out and got the duty of 32 per cent 
ad valorem, and the effect has been we imported more of these third- 
class wools than all the other cla«s wools together. The theory of Mr. 
Justice to give 2J cents duty on wools under 10 cents a pound will give 
less protective benefit than the 32 per cent ad valorem duties of the 
McKinley Act, for 32 per cent of 10 is more than 2J. 

XXX. A DIVIDING LINE IN SO-OALLED CARPET WOOLS, WITH 2J 
CENTS DUTY ON WOOLS OF 10 CENTS VALUE. 

1. Plan of Theodore Justice. — An eminent wool merchant, Theodore 
Justice, said in a letter December 24, 1896 : 

Wools of the first class are 1 to 2 cents below the averajre for the ten years ending 
1894, when the McKinley law was repealed. Carpet wools are 2 cents per pound 
lower, showing that the 11-cent dividing line would to-day be the same as 13 oents was 
in 1890. I think 10 cents should be the dividing line now. WooIh of the third class 
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worth over 10 cents Hhould pay 8 cents per pound duty, and wools worth 10 cents 
or nnder should come in at 2| cents. If the dividing line was rednoed to 9 cents for- 
eign wools would fall until they could come in under our tariff. Thkke is no other 

MARKET FOR THBM. 

I. Reasons why. — This is deemed alike unjust and unwise; but little 
better than free wool. The objections to it are palpable: 

1. It is practically the detested ad valorem system very thinly dis- 
guised, open to all its frauds (1) of undervaluation and (2) of combina- 
nations and conspiracies to make an ostensible dutiable price. This 
would be especially practicable as to " wools worth 10 cents or under," 
as '* there is no other market for them" but ours. 

2. The rates proi)osed are in part less than the ad valorem rates that 
were forced into the McKinley Act. It gave 32 per cent on all third- 
class wools, which on wools worth 10 cents would be 3.2 c^nts as against 
the proposed duty of 2^. 

It has already been shown that imports of third-class wools brought 
more min to our wool industry than all others. 

This is no time for a reduction of duties. 

The duty of 2^ cents on clean wools imported at a price of 5.15 cents 
per pound would make them cost 7.20 cents, each pound equal clean to 
2 pounds of average merino, giving a protective benefit to it of IJ 
cents per pound. 

3. These wools of the lowest price supplant the use of our American 
long wools, and, in fact, of all classes of our wools. Their import will 
defeat the puri)ose of our proposed clause in our bill to encourage the 
production of the wools of the native Mexican sheep in Texas and 
elsewhere. 

And the imports of the loicest price are those which injure our wool- 
growers most, because they bring down the prices of all our American 
wools. 

4. The pretext to favor carpet manufacturers. — If the pretext be to aid 
the carpet industry the answers are: 

(1) It needs no such aid; and 

(2) As carpets are in a measure luxuries, they are entitled to no favors 
over other forms of wool manufactures. 

(3) The real effect, if not purpose, is to secure the cheapest foreign 
coarse wools for the manufacture of clothing goods to the ruin of our 
wool industry. 

5. The import prices of all third-class wools from August 28, 1894, to 
June 30, 1895, was only 9.13 cents per pound. (Senate Document No. 
17, December, 1896, p. 69.) 

The imports of third-class wools for the fiscal year 1895 were 144,488,- 
265 pounds, at a valuation of $13,135,901.76, or 9.09132+ per pound. 
(Senate Document No. 17, December, 1896, p. 119.) This was under 
free wool with no motive for perjury or fraud. And if necessary to 
evade the tariff, even this could be reduced by perjury and fraud. 

The imports of third class wools in the fiscal year 1896 were 97,921,- 
715 pounds, at a valuation of $9,493,036, which is 9.694+ cents per 
pound. 

This scheme of a dividing line and the proposed rate overlooks the 
change of conditions since the act of 1890. 

7. Reflection on the proposition. — If it were not for the ruin this 
scheme would bring to our wool industry, we might admire the inge- 
nuity that devised it. 

It is a veritable wooden horse. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. The 
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"Greeks entered Troy through the stratagem of the wooden horse," and 
now it is proposed that our country shall be deluged with China and 
other wools under cover of a free-trade horse bearing a flag of truce 
inscribed with protection which will not protect. 

It is ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY to place China wool in class 1. 
Without this a mighty avalanche of China wool will be precipitated 
upon U8 at 6 cents per pound, to the exclusion of all or most of the 
other coarse wools of the world and to the ruin of our own coarse- wool 
industry. 

Its exclusion is justified on the same ground as our acts of Congress 
which shut out the hordes of cheap-labor Mongolians that would crowd 
our country without them. 

8. A conclusive reason against a dividing line making two kinds of these 
wools. — Ex-Consul-General Wallace, in the January, 1897, Bulletin, of 
the National Wool Growers' Association, page 18, referring to No. 1 
and No. 2 wools of the third class, says: 

What does the Treasury Department call No. 1 woolt 

It is the experience of some aud the belief of many thai! any wool so decidedly of 
merino blood that it could not be called anything else is, in the judgment of the 
custom-house experts, of class 1. In support of this assertion it may be stated 
that in December, 1889, 'Hhe wool expert" — save the mark — of the Boston custom- 
house exhibited to a committee of woolgrowers, a sample of wool he had passed as 
No. 2f third-class wool, which each wool^rower present pronounced "at the least 
of three-eighths merino blood." And again, in 1885, nearly 100,000 pounds of wool 
was shipped from Mexico to Col. A. J. Child, of St. Louis, which was passed through 
the custom-house at £1 Paso as No. 2, third-class wool, and paid 2^ cents per pound 
duty. That wool was sold in St. Louis at 18 cents per pound, and it was nearly full- 
blood merino. We may rest assured all of those millions of pounds recorded in the 
Treasury Department last year were of good merino combing or clothing wool. 
There may have been a large amount of Argentinian or Danubian wool in those impor- 
tations, yet a very large proportion of them were Australian, and included light fine 
wool, skirted and sorted, shrinking anywhere up to 50 per cent. 

XXXL THE DUTY ON WOOLEN RAGS, SHODDY, AND OTHER WOOL 

ADULTERANTS. 

1. Prohibitory duties. — ^The woolgrowers' bill asks for a duty of 30 
cents per pound on shoddy, woolen rags, and other wool adulterants. 

2. Amount of imports. — The imports of these adulterants for the fiscal 
year 1896 were as follows : 



Article. Quantity. 



Ptnindt. 

CarbnDized wool 203,501 

Rags, noils, and wa8t4>B 770.976 

Do 1,900,133 



Total 18,874,670 



Value. 



$49, HI 

1,988,541 

662.696 



2,700,848 



These are the figures as found in the '^No. 12 Series Monthly Sum- 
mary of Finance and Commerce of the United States, June, 1896,^' page 
1528. For some reason this document does not give by name shoddy, 
mungo, flocks. And there is an item "all other;" but it Is understood 
that 8ho<ldy, etc., are included in the above figures. 

Some of these remained in Government warehouses at the end of the 
fiscal year. 

The amounts actually "entered for consumption" are shown in the 
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^^Imports for coDSiimption and daties collected, 1894 to 1896," Bureau 
of Statistics, Treasury Department, 1896, page 296, as follows: 



6nule«. 



I QnautitiM. Valae. 



Average 

valne per 

nuit of 

quantity. 



Carbonized wool : 

Claaal 

Claa»2 

Cla»«3 

Mango, flocks, noiln, shoddy, and waste: 

Garneted and carded wastes 

Mungo and flocks 

Noils, carbonized 

Noils, not otherwise provided for . . 

Rags, woolen 

Boving, roping, or tops 

Shoddy V. 

Total mnngo, flocks, noils, etc 



Pou9id». 
8P,252 ! 
568 I 
6,049 

28,177 ' 

11,831 I 

62, 526 ' 

1,185,032 I 

11,116,402 

1, 147, 461 

139,031 I 



$24,156.00 ' 
131.00 
537.00 



2,922.00 

3,211.00 

11,379.00 

232, 150. 00 

643, 945. 50 

438, 417. 00 

12, 873. 00 



fO.27 
.28 
.096 

.10 

.27 

.18 

.19 

.058 

.38 

.092 



13, 786, 820 I 1, 369, 521. 50 , .07 



(See Senate Docament No. 17, December, 1896, p. Ill; Senate Doonment No. 17, 
December, 1896, p. 157.) 

The existing law encourages the import of foreign rags, shoddy, 
waste, flocks, etc. For the last fiscal year of the McKinley tariff only 
143,002 pounds of shoddy, rags, waste, etc., were imported. For the 
fiscal year of 1895, and almost wholly daring the ten months of the new 
tariff, 14,027,914 pounds of like shoddy and wool substitutes were 
imported, an increase of over 1,000 per cent, as follows: 



Material. 



S»g> 

Wante 

Noil* 

Carbonised wool , 

Shoddy, mango, flocks 

Total 



Ponnds. ' Value. 

6.803,346 , 

6,104,031 

1,110.149 

128,856 

121,532 

14,027,914 $2,034,218 



The imports of rags, waste, shoddy, etc., were, for the years ended 
August 31 — 

Ponnds. 

1894 210,404 

1895 17,666,563 

This IS the effect of free rags, etc. 

The rags are imported to be manufactured into shoddy to be used as 
an adulterant, as are flocks, waste, etc., in the manufacture of woolen 
goods. These adulterants are sometimes called "redyed wool," to 
cover uj) their fraudulent character, and the goods made from a com- 
bination of these with wool are called " all wool goods." 

3. How this injures American tcoolgrowers. — The imports of these 
adulterants sire: 

(1) Injurious to woolgrowers, and 

(2) Can be used to operate as a fraud on the consumers of wool 
manufactures. 

A wool circular of Justice, Bateman & Co., says: 

Every pound of shoddy, noils, and waste displaces about 3 pounds of American 
QnwaBhed wool. The excess of importations of shoddy, rags, noils, waste, etc., in 
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one year under the new law exceeds the total annual yield of clean wool of two of 
onr largeat woolgrowing States, California and Texas, or the total annual yield of 
Ohio, Michigan, and New York. Nearly 90 pounds of shoddy, noils, waste, etc., now 
go into consumption where only 1 pound was used before the duties were taken off. 

The Pbiladelpbia Press of November 2, 1895, says: 

The wool C(»utained in all forms of waste is washed and scoured wool, and most of 
it has been one or more times spun, woven, and, in the case of shoddy, worn out, 
and perhans respun and re woven and re worn out. 

' While these tacts deprive the wool of its staple or length, destroy its adhesive 
"kink," and I'enderthe cloth which is made of it relatively "rotten'* and worthless, 
at leaHt so far as it is U8cd in the way of warp, they do not deprive it of the advan- 
tage it possesses relatively to new wool of Iiaving been washed and scoured, and 
therefore i^ounting each pound as 3 pounds in its rivalry with unwashed and 
nnscoured wool in the quantity of cloth it will make. Hence every pound of these 
** wastes" di>places 3 pounds of American wool in the quautity of cloth it will make, 
and only 1 pound of American wool in the length of time the cloth will wear. The 
real price of the shoddy for each pound of the raw wool which has entered into it is 
therefore only 4 cents a pound, instead of the 12 cents which the Record thinks 
makes it so respectable. 

American farmers and the American Congress are likely to say before long whether 
4-oent wool in 12>cent shoddy is the sort of stuff which they care to see substituted 
for American flocks. What it will mean in clothing will be that American working 
men and women will soon be clad iu woolen clothing which will fall off their backs 
in the first rain. General Sherman declared that this was the kind of clothing the 
free-trade tariffs of 1846 and 1857 gave the soldiers when they first went into the 
Army in 1861. But by the time the war closed, li« said, they were all clad in Ameri- 
can woolens, made of American wool, which would defy a hundred storms. 

Now iu reference to sboddy: Tbe low price of foreign wools has 
induced a vast increase iu tbe use of sboddy in the* United States in 
order to enable our wool inannfacturers to maintain tbeir wool manu- 
facturing. 1 will just read you wbat is said by Collings, Taylor & Co., 
manufacturers in Cleveland, as to tbe effect of free wool and tbe use of 
sboddy : We imported last year over 18,000,000 pounds of sboddy, equal 
to 54,000,000 of wool, for eacb pound of sboddy is equivalent to 3 pounds 
of merino wool, wbicb would make tbe imports of 18,000,000 equal to 
54,000,000 pounds of wool, and 54,000,000 are more tban tbe entire 
wool crop of tbe tbree largest States of this Union. We are destroy- 
ing our wool product equal to that of tbree of our American States by 
importing foreign rags and flitb. 

In August, 1896, Collings, Taylor & Co., wool manufacturers of Cleve- 
land, said in a published letter: 

During the years 1890 to 1893, we bought nearly all of our wool from the Ohio farmers, 
and paid in the neighborhood of 27 to 28 cents for washed tine. To-day we can buy 
for 14 to 15 cents, but the trouble is we have no use for it, for since the Wilsou-Oor- 
man bill came into eifeet, we hiive not been able to pay the existing low prices for 
wool, but have had to resort— like a great many other mills — to the purchase ot for- 
eign rags, of which we have fmrchased hundreds of tons, and worked them up, dis- 
placing Just so many pouuds of Ohio wool. We had to do it In order to compete 
with the cheap goods being import-ed into this country since the Wilson -Gorman law 
came into effect. We will also say that previous to the Wilson-Gorman bill, or dur- 
ing the McKinley law, we never purchased a single pound of foreign rags, waste, or 
wool, and during the McKinley law our mills never stopped one day for being short 
of work, but since the Wilson-Gorman law came into effect it has been very hard to 
keep the mills running three days per week, and for the last two months we have not 
run more than one day in each week, or, iu other words, we are practically shut 
down, with no prospect of work until after the election, and we look for little then, 
unless our tariff laws are changed. (Senate Document No. 17, December, 1896, p. 31.) 

Some sboddy may, perbaps, be properly used for tbe manufacture of 
inferior cbeap goods; but, if so, American rags can supply all tbat 
sbould be used. 

Tbe conclusion seems reasonable tbat foreign rags, sboddy, etc., 
sbould be excluded by prohibitory duties. 
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XXXII. OTHER PROVISIONS OF THE WOOLGROWERS' BILL. 

There are other provisions of the woolgrowers' bill. These and most 
of its provisions are somewhat discussed in Senate Document No. 17, 
December, 1896, chapter VII, pages 117-132. 

I presume you know what wool tops are? 

Mr. DtiLLIVER. No. 

Mr. Lawrenoe. They are scoured wool which is carried into the 
first form of manufacture, put into great long rolls ready to spin. They 
are better than scoured wools because they have passed beyond the 
scouring stage to the first process of manufacture. I saw a circular 
here, I have forgotten whether it was from Philadelphia or New York, 
asking that wool tops be put at the same duty as scoured wool. Well, 
the injustice of that must be apparent. Of course no scoured wool 
would come in. It would be all tops, and thus the law would deprive 
our American manufacturer of the privilege of making tops from for- 
eign wool, and 

Mr. Evans. Made out of what quality of woolt 

Mr. Lawrence. It is wool first scoured and then manufactured into 
a roll ready to spin. They are made from all classes of wools. 

Mr. Justice. There is a sample of it [exhibiting same]. 

Mr. Lawrence. There it is, and its import has aided m ruining our 
wool industry and taken from American citizens the labor of making 
tops and deprived them of wages for this service. And yet these gen- 
tlemen come here who sent the circular and ask that tops be dutiable 
simply as scoured wool. 

A Bystander. There is a duty now of 20 per cent. 

Mr. Lawrence. I do not remember what it is. We want a duty of 
40 cents a pound, and we want to manufacture it and let our American 
citizens make the tops and let them have the wages therefor. Why 
transfer American gold to foreigners to make those topsf Let us have 
protection, and protection which protects. We ask for a prohibitory 
duty upon foreign rags and shoddy. That strikes the common sense 
and common honesty and common conscience as proper and just, as it 
seems to me. 

Mr. DoLLiVBR. Was the 30 cents a pound under the act of 1890 
prohibitory! 

Mr. Lawrence. No, not quite; but we ask for a prohibitory duty 
npon wool tops as well as shoddy sent here from foreign countries. 

Mr. DoLLiVER, Do you ask for a prohibitory duty, or a duty larger 
than 30 cents a pound t 

Mr. Lawrence. I would like to have it a little larger than that to 
make it prohibitory. 

XXXIIL WOOLaROWERS WANT SOME PROVISIONS IN THE SCHEDULE 
"WOOL MANUPACTURES." 

WOOL TOPS. 

Wool tops are partially manufactured wool. They should be excluded 
by prohibitory duties for the double purpose: 

I. Of giving to American citizens the employment and wages afforded 
in their manufacture, and 

II. Of giving protection to American woolgrowers. 

SCHED K 6 
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FOREIGN WOOL MANUFACTURES HAVING THEREIN SHODDY SHOULD 
BE STAMPED TO INDICATE THEIR CHARACTER. 

Imported woolen or worsted manufactures, in which shoddy or other 
adulterants are a component part, should be stamped, to indicate their 
character, and should be forfeited if not so stamped. 

For this there are two reasons: 

I. This will prevent fraud in sales as to prices. Shoddy goods should 
not be palmed off on purchasers as all new wool, with prices accordingly. 

II. This will prevent fraud in the quality of the goods. Purchasers 
have a right to know what they buy. 

PREVENT A FLOOD OP IMPORTS IN ADVANCE OF A PROTECTIVE 

TARIFF. 

1. Reasons therefor. — Large imports of wool or wool manufactures in 
advance of a protective tariff, which it is evident must soon come, 
should be prohibited for two reasons : 

1. They will supplant the use of American wool and manufactures. 
II. They will enable importers to secure the enhanced price resulting 

jfrom the tariff'— a speculative profit never earned — worse than the 
"unearned increment of wealth.^' 

2. How'i — This can be done by an act or joint resolution passed at an 
early day in the coming extra session of Congress, providing that all 
imports after an early fixed date shall be dutiable under the provisions 
of the first general tariff law enacted during the existence of the Fifty- 
fifth Congress, and that no goods imported shall be withdrawn for 
consumption except upon payment of existing duties, and the execu- 
tion of a bond with sureties approved by the collector of the proper 
port of entry tbr the payment of any additional duties prescribed in 
the new tariff act. 

The act of August 27, 1894, took one step in the right direction — ^it 
made all goods dutiable under its provisions which were withdrawn for 
consumption after it became a law. 

CORRECT AN ERROR. 

In the woolgrowers' tariff bill as printed in Senate Document "No* 17, 
December, 1896, page 184, the words occur: 

All other wools haring less than 40 per cent of greaee • • « shall be deemed 
washed. 

It should read << 25 per cent" instead of ^^ 40 per cent.** 

XXXIX. CONCLUSION. 

I conclude with a few considerations pertinent to and supporting the 
policy of the most ample protection for the wool industry. 

1. Utilize our pasturage. — Ours is a vast agricultural country, with 
unmeasured millions of acres of unoccupied pasturage adapted to sheep 
husbandry, wasting '^its fragrance on the desert air," and, with its 
unbounded wealth which can be utilized for no other purpose. Give us 
the woolgrowers' bill and it will be utilized. 

2. Depression in agriculture aggravated by free wool. — Ours is an agri- 
cultural country, with vast overproduction of cereals, of hog and cattle 
meats, of horses and hay, with no remunerative foreign market, and 
with a home market ruinously depressed in price. 
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Mort^raged farms and sheriftV sales and homes made desolate and 
bankraptcy send their agonized cries for relief to the American Congress. 

These evils are vastly aggravated by the importation of foreign wools 
and Canada mutton and other sheep. 

3. Ruin by imparting Canada mutton, — ^^All ilesh is grass," and Canada 
mutton sheep bring with them unwelcome, unneeded Canada grasa 

We ask a market for American grass and American mutton, and we 
will not be satistied if you give us. a Canada stone. 

As to PROPER DUTIES ON SHEEP, SEE Senate Document No. 17, De- 
cember, 1895, pages 177-180. 

4. The ruin of free wool to our market for hay^ corn, and oats. — Aus- 
tralian wool is Australian grass, which comes to continue unutilized 
om* own grass, and, still more, it brings a double ruin — it deprives 
our superabundant crops of hay, corn, and oats of the market which a 
needed number of American sheep would supply. (See especially Sen- 
ate Miss. Doc. No. 35, Fiftv-third Congress, second session, January, 
1894, Chap. VI.) 

5. It robs our labor of the privilege of producing them and the sheep 
to consume them and the wool they would bear. No wonder that the 
children of unemployed, despondent fathers and heart-broken mothers 
are crying for bread. 

And yet infrenious contrivances and schemes in the garb of protec- 
tion are here urging you to give them a stone! 

They can live without carpets, but not without bread. Protection 
for sheep husbandry will give them bread, and still more, opportunities 
to earn the means to buy homes and cover their floors with carpets, and 
bring contentment where now dwells starving misery. 

In return for this, under free wool, the Government does not even 
receive revenue. 

The Spanish Government has recently prohibited the growth of 
tobacco in the abundant lands of that country adapted to the purpose, 
in order that her people may be taxed to raise revenue, with import 
duties on tobacco from downtrodden, ill-fated Cuba. 

This inhuman scheme, blind to the ruin it will bring to Spanish 
industries and people, first deprives them of one great opportunity for 
utilizing their lands and of earning the means of living, and then it 
takes a large measure of what they can earn in other industries to pay 
the taxes so injuriously, unwisely imposed, instead of giving them the 
means of paying needed revenues from utilizing the industries adapted 
to Spanish soil. 

This is ^^ burning the candle at both ends." And this is precisely in 
effect the scene brought to our land and people by free wool, and which, 
even now, some professed friends of protection would continue hereafter. 

Inadequate protection for wool is no better than free wool. Protec- 
tion that does not protect is a sham, a fraud, a delusion, and a snare. 

It is the unwisdom with which Spain supports Weyler, and it will 
bring Weyler destruction to our agricultural industries. Its wisdom 
is that of '^ carrying coals to Newcastle." * 

We want protection that protects; protection that will give revenue 
until our flocks shall be increased sufficiently to supply all needed 
wools, and then we want protection that will prohibit, and when that 
time comes our ability to pay revenue will be enlarged from all needed 
sources, and blessings will cover the whole land. 

The inquiry has been made: *'How can we prevent theyast flood of 
imports pending the consideration of the tariff bill t" I think Congress 
can adopt a measure by which it can be done. As I have not taken out 
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a copyright on it I will distribute it here; and, in brief, it is this: I sug- 
gest, in tlie first week of the extra session of Congress, you pass a bill 
which shall provide that after a certsun day to be named — say, after 
twenty days from the passage of the bill — all foreign goods imported 
into this country shall pay all existing duties, whatever they may. be, 
and that they shall not be withdrawn for consumption until the importers 
give bond with sureties to the satisfaction of the collector of the proper 
port to pay any additional dnties that may be enacted in any bill which 
may be passed during that session of Congress. 

The Chairman. The Senator from Montana states that possibly the 
Senate may pass that bill by the 1st of next October! 

Mr. Lawrence. If the Senator from Montana will allow me to say, 
we would advise the Senate to pass it the first week of next session. 
All I can do is to point out the mode, and if it is not adopted the fault 
will not be mine. If I am in error, of course the plan will not be adopted. 

Mr. Tawney. There are several questions that I would like to ask for 
information in regard to the ultimate effect of an increase of duties. 
You say an increased tariff would increase the price of wool ! 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tawney. Yon also say it is your judgment that within a period 
of four years 

Mr. Lawrence. Four years after the protective benefit of the new 
tariff law will take effect; that is, for the first year 

Mr. Tawney. I understand you — that we would then produce all the 
wool that we then would need! 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tawney. What would be the ultimate effect of producing all 
the wool we need upon the price of woolt Would it continue at the 
price with the increased tariff or gradually reduced? 

Mr. Lawrence. When we are occupying the i)osition of producing 
all the wool we need — and I will say we have in our bill a provision for 
annually increasing the rate of duty with a view of reaching a time 
when the duties shall be prohibitory — the effect will be, the prices of 
American wool will be fair prices as compared with other industries, as 
all others will generally be fair, the prices depending upon the supply 
and demand. The tariff' will not affect them at all. They should be 
prohibited as they ought to be, for whenever there is any article in this 
country which we can produce at a fair price and in sufficient amount 
to supply all our needs there is no reason why we should import any of 
them. 

Mr. Tawney. That rests upon the assumption then that we will not 
soon produce all we want, and we would necessarily produce a surplus, 
which would have a tendency to regulate the price to make it reasonable f 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, sir; I do not mean to say we would export 
wool, but 1 do mean to say in one year we would probably produce a sur- 
plus and probably it would be carried over to the next year, and the 
number of sheep would regulate itself just as the amount of wheat we 
produce is regulated. One year we produce too much wheat and the 
price goes down, and the next year we produce less. One year we may 
produce too much wool, and thereupon we will fatten an amount of our 
wool-growing sheep in April and sell them more than we otherwise 
would until we get the product down just to meet our needs. 

Mr. Dalzell. Have you any estimate of the effect of this proposed 
tariff rate on the revenues; how much revenue it will produce? 

Mr. Lawrence. Oh, it will bring — no, I have not computed that — 
but it will bring a little more than the McKinley Act did. I think the 
revenue was about 98,000,000 a year, if I remember. 
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Mr. TuBNEB. Aud yoa propose it be prohibited t 

Mr. Lawbenob. Only when we are able to supply our wants. Be- 
tween this period and the period when we are able to supply all of our 
wool we will be getting from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 a year, probably 
$10,000,000 a year. That would be the condition. 

Mr. Whebleb. And finally we will get none! 

Mr. Lawbence. And finally we will get no revenue. Why should we 
want any other wool when we have an adequate supply heret We will 
put the tluty on other things, and by that time our increased wealth and 
our increased ability will be such that we will be able to pay revenues 
from other sources. A protective duty will give ]>rosperity to the whole 
country, because it will relieve the overproduction of wheat and other 
cereals to some extent, and reduce the amount 

Mr. Steele. If you give a tax on wool you must also give a compen- 
sating tax on the manufactured article! 

Mr. Lawbence. Yes; of course. 

Mr. Steele. Now, have you been able to fix a schedule by which you 
can have a specific duty on the manufactures of wool! 

Mr. Lawbence. I have not undertaken to fix a compensatory duty 
on wool manufactures. 1 have proceeded upon the theory that the wool 
manufacturers would see to that and advise you on that. 1 have pro- 
ceeded upon the theory that we woolgrowers would leave wool manu- 
facturers to consult with you as to that, just as we think they should 
leave us to consult with you as to wool duties. 

Mr. Steele. Have you ever heard any suggestions in that respect? 

Mr. Lawbence. Oh, yes; there is a rule that the compensatory duty 
should be about three times the duty on the wool or something more. 

Mr. Steele. How are you going to fix a s[)ecific duty! 

Mr. Lawbence. Just as we did in the McKinley Act. 

Mr. Steele. How is the manufacturer to figure it out! 

Mr. Lawbence. The protective duty in the McKinley Act was ad 
valorem and the compensatory duty was a specific duty. 

Mr. Wheeleb. Whatefi'ect would this increase of tariff have ui)on 
the ordinary common cheaper woolen clotliingf 

Mr. Lawbence. The efi'ect of this tarifi' would be foratime to increase 
the cost of clothing. It would also increase the ability of the people to 
buy. It will increase the ability of people to buy more than the increased 
cost of the product. 

Mr. TiJBNEB. What was the effect of the McKinley Act, which, I 
think, was prepared somewhat under your advice! Was that a disap- 
pointment or not! 

Mr. Lawbence. It was a disappointment; but several of its provi- 
sions were against my advice or consent. The effect of the McKinley 
Act was that the prices went down and down under it, and in Texas 
sheep declined in numbers; and sheep increased in some States, not so 
much because the McKinley Act was sufficiently protective, but it was 
based upon a hope which was deferred. Now, that is afact, the McKinley 
Act was not suificient. 

Mr. TuBNEB. The duty of 11 cents on unwashed wool was not high 
enough ! 

Mr. Lawbence. No, sir; not with the skirting clause in the act, and 
with its ad valorem duties on third-class wools. 

Mr. TuBNEB. And you think it was not high enough correspondingly 
on the washed and scoured! 

Mr. Lawbence. If it had not been for the skirting clause, and the 
fact of the light shrinking of Australian merino, and with adequate 
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specific duties on third-class wools, we coald have got along under 
the McKinley Act under conditions then existing; but since then 
the conditious have changed. The world's price for wool has declined, 
and it is now necessary to have a larger duty than under the act of 
1890. 

Mr. Turner. On the basis of unwashed wool you propose a duty of 
12 cents t 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, sir; on the wools embraced in classes I and 2 
of the act of 1890. 

Mr. Turner. And 24 cents on the unwashed Australian wool of a 
special class? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, sir; because it will shrink in soouring less than 
the washed wools of the United States and other countries. 

Mr. Turner. And on washed wool what do you propose? 

Mr. Lawrence. Doubled, just as all the other acts provided as to 
merino wool. 

Mr. Turner. And on scoured wool you propose three times as much? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes. The acts of 1867, 1883, and 1890 all provided 
for that, and we do not change that. 

Mr. Turner. As to the protective duties which are put to compensate 
the manufacturers for the doty they have to pay on wool, do you know 
whether or not it is settled in the minds of those who are concerned in 
this business that about the same ratio of compensation shall be pro- 
vided for in this bill? You can not speak for them? 

Mr. Lawrence. No; I can not speak for them ; but I would say in my 
judgment the wools imported woald be substantially all imiK>rted 
unwashed. 

Mr. Turner. What would be the effect of your rates of duty calcu- 
lated uT)on the conditions which you have stated upon our imports of 
Australian wool and other foreign wools? 

Mr. Lawrence. The imports of Australian wool would be redneed, 
but they would still oome in to supply the necessary demand 

Mr. Turner. Have you not really graduated this duty with a view 
to exclude those wools? Be candid about it. 

Mr. Lawrence. Kot with a view to exclude them, because I know 
they would still come in to some extent, but less than they now do, to 
supply the demand for the kind of goods which that kind of wool will 
make. My idea is, that if an American citizen will have a foreign 
article of a particular style, which is merely style, and not utility, it 
should in some measure be deemed a luxury, and, as 1 have stated before, 
they ought to be willing to pay a luxurious price for it. Under the 
woolgrowers' bill there would be less imports of Australian merino 
than under the act of 1890, and more than under free wool, but the 
deficiency would be supplied by imports from Argentina. One object 
of our bill is to transfer wool purchases from Australia to Argentina. 

Mr. Turner. GDo pursue your argument further on the line which you 
stated just now; really and candidly stated, you have endeavored rather 
to protect the woolgrowers than to replenish the Treasury? 

Mr. Lawrence. During the first four years after the woolgrowers' 
bill should become a law its operative effect would be to rei)lenish the 
Treasury more than a lower duty would be. By that time I think we 
could supply all needed wools, and then our policy should be to exclude 
all foreign wool. We would then not need any foreign wool. We could 
then raise additional revenues from some other sources. From that 
time we will not need as much revenue probably as we do now, because 
the pension list will be reduced. 
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Mr. TuBNEB. If you restrict the imports of wool under the conditions 
you name, you will necessarily have to place restrictive duties upon the 
imports of woolen goods, and where is our revenue to come from! 

Mr. Lawbenge. All the wool we need will come in until our domestic 
supply shall be adequate to supply all needs. We must have a certain 
amount of wool and woolen goods, and all foreign wool which we 
need to supply the deficiency of our clip would come if the duty was 16 
cents a pound. We will have clothing, sir, no matter what the duty is. 
So soon as our manufacturers can supply all needed wool manufactures 
then our policy should be to impose protective duties to exclude all 
foreign manufactures, unless domestic manufacturers should charge 
exorbitant prices. Then, of course, we would look to other abundant 
sources of revenue. 

Mr. TuBNEB. What is the price of Ohio wool now 3 X, 18 to 20 cents, 
washed wool! 

Mr. Lawbenge. The Ohio fleece XX is not a fair test of what the 
price should be. It is above the average in value. 

Mr. TuBNEB. I do not care to be particularly accurate. 

Mr. Lawbsnoe. The farm value of Ohio unwashed average merino 
wool is not over 10 cents. The total farm value of all our wools last 
year, as the secretary of the National Wool Manufacturers' Association 
shows, was only 8 cents a pound. In Senate Mis. Doc. No. 17, of the 
present session of Congress, pages 108 to 111, the Philadelphia prices of 
all domestic wools are given for the years 1891 to 1896, inclusive. 

Mr. Tubner. You say it is 10 cents; that is a surprise to me from 
your estimate of it. 

Mr. Lawrence. I am speaking of the farm value. 

Mr. Turner. That is a surprise to me too. 

The Chairman. I will state that the hour for the House to meet is 
within live minutes. 

Mr. TuBNEB. I would like to finish the line of investigation if I may 
be permitted, but I do not care, of course, to inconvenience the commit- 
tee. At what price would you expect to put that same grade of wool 
by your bill! 

Mr. Lawbenoe. We ought to have the price of wool in Ohio at 30 
cents a pound for washed merino; but our bill, if enacted into law, 
would make it about 25 cents. 

Mr. TuBNEB. But this grade of wool you say whose farm value was 
10 cents a pound, at what price would you expect to put that wool under 
your bill! 

Mr. Lawbsncb. You mean the washed or the un washed f 

Mr. TuBNEB. The kind you spoke of as being worth only 10 cents to 
the farmer! 

Mr. Lawbenoe. I should expect to make it — ^it ought to be made in 
order to be fairly compensatory — 30 cents for the washed wool. This 
would make it but little over 20 cents for washed merino, which now 
commands 10 cents per pound farm value. 

Mr. TuBNEB. Do you mean to say washed wool is worth only 10 cents 
to the farmer now! 

Mr. Lawbenoe. I can give you here in one moment exactly the prices. 

Mr. TuBNEB. There was a grade of wool you said is now worth 10 
cents a pound to the farmer under the present conditions. What grade 
of wool did you have in mind! 

Mr. Lawbenge. Merino wool. 

Mr. TuBNEB. Unwashed! 

Mr. Lawbenge. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. TuBNER. At what price do you expect to pat that by your billf 
It is a simple question f 

Mr. Lawrence. I have mislaid the document which gives prices, bat 
our bill would make Ohio unwashed merino about 20 cents and the 
merino of Texas and the Rocky Mountain region about 16 cents per 
pound. 

The Chairman. Perhaps while you are looking, it might be well to 
state, that it appears from the official statistics that 117,000,000 pounds 
of first-class wool was imported last year, about 86,000,000 from Aaa- 
tralia. 

Mr. Russell. And on that you suggest a duty of 24 cents a poundf 

Mr. Lawrence. I had a document over there, Document No. 1? of the 
present session of Congress, but I do not yet find it. 

Mr. Turner. Could you not answer that question without referring 
to any documents f 

Mr. Lawrence. No, sir; I would rather be accurate. 

Mr. Turner. Have you any document as to what would be the effect 
of your bill? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, sir; it is all in this document here. I will give 
you the farm value now in a moment. Here it is. Here is a statement 
prepared by Mr. Theodore Justice, and he gives the farm value of the 
Ohio wool, July 1, 1896. Ohio XX fine washed tieece, 14 cents; Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin X fine washed, 12cent8; Ohio fine unwashed, 9 cents. 

Mr. Turner. Now, answer my question, if you please. At what price 
do you intend to put that 9-cent wool by your bill! 

Mr. Lawrence. The 9-cent wool would not command more than 20 
cents under our bill. 

Mr. Turner. You mean on the farm! 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Turner. But now to the manufacturer! 

The Chairman. Now, putting that duty at 12 cents and the wool 
costing 9 cents abroad! 

Mr. Lawrence. The free- wool farm price of Ohio XX fine unwashed, 
July 1, 1896, was 9 cents per pound — that is, the free-trade price. We 
want such a duty as will bring that kind of wool at least up to 20 cents. 

Mr. Turner. Your bill is a scheme to put up to the consumer the 
price of necessary articles in the proportion of more than 100 per cent! 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Turner. Twelve cents increase or 11 cents increase on an article 
that is only worth 9 cents under free-trade conditions! 

Mr. Lawrence. The lower the price the greater the necessity for the 
protective tariff to give proteetion, and our object is to put up the price 
of wool thereby giving prosperity to American industiies and increase 
the ability of the American people to buy all they need, and give them 
benefits over and above the increased cost of their clothing. 

Mr. Turner. But your theory would apply only to those who have 
the benefit of that increased taxation ! 

Mr. Lawrence. I submit that the farmer who owns no sheep is quite 
as much interested in wool protection as the farmer who has sheep, 
because as you increase the number of sheep you increase the demand 
for oats and hay and corn to feed them. I met the editor of the Omaha 
Bee here a year ago in December and he said there were then 70,000 
sheep, driven in irom Wyoming, within 40 miles of Omaha to be fed on 
grain and hay raised on farms within that region, and the farmers who 
produced the hay and grain did not own a single sheep. 
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Mr. Turner. And yet you propose to tax these farmers in return for 
what you propose to consume of their hay and oats over 100 per cent 
on the wool they consume! 

Mr. Lawrenc^e. I propose to increase them on the cost of clothing, 
and for every $i"> of increased 'sost thereon, they would receive other 
benefits more than $25. 

Mr. Turner. Would it not be fair to consider that matter recipro- 
cally, and ou^lit not the wool men to do the same to the hay and oats 
and corn men ? 

Mr. Lawrence. The hay and oats men will get better prices the more 
wool we grow, and with low duties we will not grow much wool and 
hence would not make so large a market for the hay and oats men. 

Mr. Turner. So, to state the argument broadly, as between you and 
myself, have you thought of distributing the beneficence of this protect- 
ive system among all the people of the United States who may be bene- 
fited; if every man got an equal share, would that bo any advantage! 

Mr. Lawrence. A wool tariff will give protective benefits to the 
entire population of the United States. I have shown you how it pro- 
tects the farmer who has no sheep. Now, the farmer who has no sheep 
gets the benefit of this and they have that much more with which to 
erect buildings, and that gives employment to the carpenters. I know 
a farmer who prior to the free- wool act made his arrangements to buy 
$2,0<K) worth of tiling, but when free wool came he canceled his order 
and the tile manufacturer lost the benefit as well. I am the man. 

Mr. Turner. How many fiock masters are there in the United 
States! 

Mr. Lawrence. There were about a million, but they were greatly 
reduced in number by the free- wool act. 

Mr. Turner. And they would average about how many sheep! 

Mr. Lawrence. The average would be probably 50. 

Mr. Turner. Are not the increases of the sheep herds, if it took place 
in the last twenty years, rather west of the Mississippi River! 

Mr. Lawrence. Sheep increased faster West than East, but we 
produced different classes of wool. You must have such wools as are 
produced in Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Indiana. They are different 
in character from the far West wools. 

Mr. Turner. What factory was that running night and day in 
Cleveland! 

Mr. Lawrence. Collings, Taylor & Co. 

Mr. Wheeler. You say that the cost of freight from Australia is 
half a cent a pound ! 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wheeler. And the Australians take nothing from us. What 
kind of cargoes go back in these ships! 

Mr. Lawrence. I did not mean to say Australia took nothing from 
us. They take something, but they will not, permanently, in the future 
take anything like as much from us as we take from them. The fact 
is, most of the wool is bought in London. It is generally first shipped 
to London and then shipped here. We buy very little direct. 

Mr. Wheeler. The superiority of the Australian wool is due entirely 
to the climate, or is it partly due to the careful breeding and raising of 
sheep! 

Mr. Lawrence. In the first place, the wool is not superior. Its fiber 
is not as good as the Ohio wool, but it is of a soft character, and the 
luster is due to the climate, and not to breeding, because the Australian 
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sheep are simply American sheep. Their wool is bred from American 
backs. 

Mr. Wheeler. You say that sheep have fallen off since 1883. Is 
not it true that all staples have fallen off in value in about the same 
proportion ! 

Mr. Lawrence. Not in the same proportion, but all staples have 
fallen off to a large extent for reasons which I think I understand and 
I think you understand. 

Mr. Wheeler. You say you want to raise the price of wool to 20 
cents. Is it not true that 13.^ cents duty on Australian wool would do 
that? 

Mr. Lawrence. No, sir; because they have an advantage in the 
shrinkage, they have the advantage in the less cost in reaching the 
market, and their wool wiU command better prices than wool from Ohio 
of better fiber and of greater real intrinsic value. 

Mr. Wheeler. You say it costs 9 cents abroad and one-half cent 
to get it to Boston — 1^ cents make it, allowing 3 cents to carry your 
wool from Ohio to Boston f 

Mr. Turner. In regard to the Cleveland factory, about which I 
inquired and about which you referred to just now, do you not know 
that the firm does not use any American wool, but uses only shoddy ? 

Mr. Lawrence. They use American wool to mix with their shoddy. 

Mr. Turner. But it is a shoddy factory! 

Mr. Lawrence. It is a shoddy factory, but they use American wool 
to mix with their shoddy, so they make a demand for wool. Shoddy 
made out of American rags and with some American wool mixed with 
it is a proper thing to have to furnish a very cheap article of goods, and 
the more Ohio wool they mix the better the shoddy will be. 

Mr. Turner. You say that after awhile the rate of duty you propose 
would finally cut oft' the imports of wool altogether! 

Mr. Lawrence. Not the rate which we now propose, but an increased 
rate would. 

Mr. Turner. Do you say within five years your scheme would oper- 
ate as a prohibition ! 

Mr. Lawrence. Not the present rates we ask for, but our bill pro- 
poses to gradually increase the rate annually so at the end of about five 
years, when we will be able to supply all if that scale be adopted, our 
bill, if pres4*nt conditions continue, would substantially prohibit imports. 

Mr. Turner. I did not catch the annual increase. 

The Chairman. Does your bill propose to increase the duty 1 cent 
each year? 

Mr. Lawrence. I think it is half a cent. 

THE WOOL TARIFF PROPOSED BY SAMUEL LEE & CO., PROMINENT 
WOOL DEALERS OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The woolgrowers have friends among wool dealers, as shown by the 
following: 

Samuel Lkk & Co., Wool axd Commission Merchants, 

No. 14 North Front Street, 
Philadelphia, January 12, 1897. 
Dear Sir: The dnty wanted on wool is 12 cents on fine unwashed, double duty 
on washed, and treble duty on scoured; on China wool, 12 cents duty; on Bagdad 
wools, 10 cent«; on noils, 20 cents; on ring waste, 20 cents, and rovings, 30 cents. 
We remain, yours, truly, 

Samuel Lee & Co. 
Hon. William Lawrence. 
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Philadelphia, February 5, 2897, 
Dear Sir : There is one thiug I wish to call your attention to in a dnty on wool 
Be snre and have the same dnty on washed, combing, and clothing wool — no 12 cent 
on one kind, and 22 cents on the other kind. 

Yonrs truly, Sam'l Leb. 

Hon. Wm. Lawrknck. 

It is regretted that some others, ^ool dealers, are opposing duties 
deemed necessary by woolgrowers. 

It will be seen from the quotations of wool prices above given that 
Bagdad wools are worth from 6d. (12 cents) to 7|d. (15 cents). These are 
good clothing wools, each pound producing as much clean wool as 2 
poands of unwashed merino, and they shouhl in fact pay a duty of at 
least 12 cents per' pound. Under the woolgrowers' bill they would 
only be dutiable at 8 cents per unwashed pound. 

HOW SHEEP DECLINED IN NUMBER IN TEXAS UNDER THE INADE- 
QUATE PROTECTION OF THE WOOL TARIFF IN THE ACT OF OCTOBER 
1, 1890. 

Texas sheep and wool statietics. 

STOCK. 
[From official reporto of comptroller of State of Texan.] 



Year. 



Number of , 
I Hheep. I 



Valuatfon. 



A verag« I Increase in Decrtsase in IncreaHo in Decrease in 



per head. | namber. I nnmber. 



Ig70 924,749 

1875 1 1,706,044 

18S0 2,977,018 

1881 1 3.262,107 

1882 : », 771, 242 

1883 1 4,491.600 



1884. 
1885. 
1888. 
1887. 
1888. 
1888. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
189B. 
1894. 
1895. 



4, 691. 008 
4, 749. 625 
4, 54;i, 765 
4, -275, 394 
4,316.513 
4.280.111 
4,281.812 
4, 070, 225 
3. 561. 469 
3. 366, 267 
2, 859, 269 
2,386,822 



$902,816 
1, 939, 740 
4, 282, 530 
6,001,<'19 
7, 031, 789 
9, 228, 234 
9,291,890 
6,224,076 
5,282,814 
5, 016, 674 
4,636.463 
5.0:12,293 
5, 454, 810 
6,6:{9.705 
4.854,384 
4,776.848 
2,761,727 
2, 442, 162 



$1.07 
1.13 
1.43 
1.53 
1.86 
2. 05 
1.98 
1.31 
1.16 
1.17 
1.U7 
1.17 
1.27 

l.:w 

1.36 

1.42 

.97 

1.02 



I 



781,295 1. 
1,271,574 \. 
284.489 . 
509, 135 . 
720,358 . 
199, 40X j. 
a8,617 ;. 



valnation. 



41,110 



1,701 



205, 800 
268,371 



36,402 



211.587 
bOR, 756 
198,212 
506.988 
472, 447 



$047, 424 
2, 342. 79<l 
719.089 
2, 030, 170 
2,196,445 
6.'), 656 



valnation. 



395,830 
422,617 
164,885 



$3,067,814 
941, 262 
266,148 
880,211 



785.821 

77,586 

2.015,121 

319,565 



WOOL. 

[Price of wool ]>er ponnd averaged ftom Rtatlstios fumlsbed by Meesre. T. C. Frost & Co., Hill &, 
Palmer, and Halff & Bro., of San Antonio, Tex.] 



Fear. 



1870-1 
1875. 
1880.< 
18^1. 
1882. [ 

1888. 

1884.. 

1885.. 

1886.. 

1887.. 



I Aver- 1 Aver- 

™^* I i>er of 

.pound.' fieece. 



1890.. 

1891.. 

1892 

1893 

1894 



1896 



-I 



10 oentii 
hpeoial 

and 11 I 1 

per ct. 
ad va- 
lorem. 
10o44its. 17.93 
....do . -I 13.12 
....do ... 16.27 I 
....do ...I 18.15 ; 
....do ...! 15.97 
....do ...' 16.20 

do . ., 18.40 

llci-nts.l 18.21 
....do..., 17 
....do ..I 15.72 
....do..-i 9.82 I 
Free.... 7.44 , 
...do... 7.88 ; 



Pounda. 



I 



Aggregate 
clip. 



Pounds. 

5,086,119 
9, 383, 242 
17,121,303 
18, 757, 114 
21.684,641 

25. 826, 700 
26, 978, 296 
27, 310, 343 
29, 534, 472 
27,700,061 
28. 057, 334 
•J7, 820. 721 
27,831,778 
28.491.576 
24.961,283 
23, 563, 790 
20, 014, 883 
16,707,754 



Talne ef 

clip. 



Increase 
in clip. 



Powndt. 



$4, 630, 727 
3,538,896 
4, 443. 392 
5, 360, 506 
4, 438. 072 
4.545,288 
5,119,012 

5. 068. 106 
4, 843. 567 
3,922,341 
2,223,965 

1. 489. 107 
1,318,241 



4, 297, 123 
7,788,061 
1, 635. 811 
2,027,427 

4, 142, 058 

1, 146, 586 

837. 047 

2, 224, 128 

"267,278" 



-<^^P- oVcSp".^ 



Pounda. 



11, 057 
659,797 



1,744,411 



$904. 486 
817,114 



236,613 



107. 216 
573, 724 



Decreaoe 

in value of 

clip. 



$1,091,831 



822,434 



i 8,540.292 : 
.1 1,887,484 I 
.1 3,548,916 
. 3,307,128 I 



50,846 
224,598 
921,226 
1,698, 878 
734,858 
170,806 
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WOOL INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES—THE INJURY INFLICTED ON 
IT BY THE FREE- WOOL ACT OF 1894— THE REMEDY FOR THE RUIN IT 
BROUGHT. 

For the Manufacturer: 

The wool-tariff act of March 2. 1867, gave adequate protection to onr chief wool 
product under conditions then existing. Under it the prices of wool were fairly 
remunerative. Sheep increased from 28,477,951 in 1870, producing 100,102,387 pounds 
of wool, to 50,626,626 in 18^, producing 308,000,000 pounds. In four years— from 
January, 1880, to January, 18H4— sheep increased in number 24 per cent. 

Then, unfortunately, came the tariff act of March 3, 1883, reducing wool duties. 
Under it sheep declined in number from 50,626,626 in 1884, with a wool clip of 
308,000,000 pounds, to only 43,431,136 in 1891, producing 285,000,000 pounds. 

In view of the injury resulting from the reduction, the tariff act ot October 1, 1890, 
known as the McKinley law, increased the duty on wool, antf American flocks grew 
in number to 47,273,553 in 1893, producing 348,538,183 pounds of wool. 

Then again in the midst of prosperity came disaster. With the result of the elec- 
tion of 1892 came the certainty of free wool, subsequently enacted in the Wilson- 
Gorman tariff act of August 28, 1894. 

The iollowing table shows the ruinous effect of this act, resulting in a loss to flock 
owners of $178,793,121, with items thus: 



Year. 



Number 
of sheep. 



1892 ' 44,938,385 

1803 , 47.27:t,6.53 

1894 , 45,048,017 

1895 42,294,0«4 

1896 36.464,405 



Value. 



Lona on vnhi«! Numlier 
I of sheep. | pounds wool. 

$116,121,270 I I 333.018,405 



125, 909. 264 
89, 186, no 
66, 685, 767 
61,9n9,488 



Total. 



$36. 723, 154 

22, 500. :{43 

4, 096, 279 



63,919,776 



848, 538, 138 
325,210,712 
294, 296, 726 
270,474,708 



Farm 
value.* 



$47, 185, 283 
23. 1(V4. 040 
22. 122, 528 
23, 54:i, 738 
20. 800, 000 



LoHs on 
wool. 



$24, 021, 248 
25, 002. 755 
23, 641, 545 
26. 385, 283 



99. 110, 828 



* The wool product for 1892. 1K93, and 1894 is based on the esTimates as fnven by eminent wool nier- 
chants in North's Wool Book for 1895. The secretary of the National Asitooiatioii of Wool Manufao- 
tnrers says the farm value of wool in 1896 " will not exceed 8 cents a pound," reducing the total value 
to $20,800,000. (See bulletin of the assm'iatiou, September, 1896, page 214.) So soon as the result of 
the election in 1802 was known, with a certainty of free wool, tlie free-wool price of wool commenced 
in 1893, a ywx in advance of the act of August 27, 18tM. 

The increase in number of sheep in 1893 over 1892 was 2,335,188. If the increase 
had continued at the same rate until now, the number would be 7,005,564, which at 
$2.25 per head would be $15,762,519. Thus the total loss (1) in VMlue of sheep (2) 
farm value of wool, and in number and value of sheep would be $178,793,121. 

These figures, as to number of sheep, are official from the Department of Agri- 
culture. The eminent secretary of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
8. N. D. North, in the bulletin of the association for September, 18%, says: 

*^ There is a widespread impression that the statisticians of the Department have so 
manage<l their figures that the full dimensions of the injury done the sheep industry 
are not revealed in them. In several States the returns of the assessors indicate losses 
in sheep much greater than the Department shows. Many districts are found where 
the slaughter has been wholesale. Mr. W. B. Snow, formerly assistant statistician 
of the Department of Agriculture, a man thoroughly cognizant of the methods of 
obtaining these figures, has recently completed an independent investigation, which 
reduces the total number of sheep now in the country to 32,000,0(X), more than 
4,000,000 below the Goverumeut figures, and indicating a loss in the last three years of 
15,250,000 of sheep. It is onr opinion that Mr. Snow's estimate is closer to the fact 
than that of the Department; but it is not necessary to impeach the official figures 
in order to make out a case against the legislation which is destroying the results of 
thirty years of protection in ttiis industry. '^ 

It can not be properly said that the decline in the number of sheep and wool prod- 
ucts was compensated for by other farm stock and crops of hay and cereals, because : 

1. The place for the sheep could not be supplied immediately with horses, cattle, 
or hogs. 

2. There had already been such overproduction of all these farm animals that an 
increase in the number would aggravate the evil, and still further reduce the already 
ruinously low prices. 

3. If the lands devoted to the sheep, which were driven to slaughter by Aree wool, 
had been devoted to increased production of cereals, this, too, would have aggra- 
vated the evils of overproduction and still further depressed the already ruinously 
low prices. 
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I. There are vast areas of IadiI which can be utilized only for sheep. Of this class 
ol lands are: (a) Mountain sides, inaccessible to any stock but sheep and goats, and 
{h) prairie lands in Texas and other States, with grass so sparse that cattle or horses 
ean not secure enough support, while sheep can. This is fully shown in Senate 
Docament No. 17, of the Fifty-fourth Congress, first session. 

5. The decline in the number of sheep took away a large market for pasturage, hay, 
com, and oats, which reduced the already ruinously low prices of these crops. 

6. With adequate protection for wool the number of sheep, instetul of declining in 
1893 and since, would have increase<l, and thus have added to the wealth of the 
oonntry and increased the demand for and hence the acreage of pasturage, meadows, 
and cereal crops, and furnished a market for all. 

7. It follows from these facts that the loss to woolgrowers, as stated, of $178,793,121, 
by no means presents the full measure of their loss. 

8. In addition to the items of loss enumerated, there were others: 

(a) The depreciation in the value of sheep ranches ; and 

(b) The depreciation in and sometimes the loss of buildings and fixtures erected 
for sheep husbandry, and implements needed for it. 

9. Free wool resulted in : 

(a) The most fearful, devastatiug destruction of wealth; aud 

(b) Operateil as the greatest barrier to an increase of wealth ever enforced on this 
country by hostile legislation. 

THE REMEDY. 

The remedy was promised in the Republican platform of 1896 — ''The most ample 
protection for wool." 

The National Wool Growers' Association in December, 1895, agreed on a wool tariff 
bill, which has been more strongly indorsed than any measure ever presented to Con- 
gress. It was indorsed : 

1. By the National Wool Growers' Association in December, 1895; again in Decem- 
ber, 1896. and again January 4-6, 1897. 

2. By the Fanners' National Congress, November 10-13, 1896. 

3. By the Ohio State Grange, December, 1896. 

4. By the Ohio Wool Growers' Association, January 13, 1897; and 

5. By many other woolgrowers' associations. 

This proposed bill asks Congress (1) to impose on merino wool and wools of the 
mutton breeds of sheep, unwashed, 12 cents a pound : (2) on other wools, 8 cents a 
pound ; (3) double duty on all if washed, and (4) treble if scoured. It provides that 
Australian and similar' wools of li^ht shrinkage in scouring, as shorn in native con- 
dition, shall be deemed washed ; that wool in any other than ordinary condition of 
whole fleece shall be subject to double duty, and defines what shall be deemed scoured 
wool, and that China wool shall be dutiable as the long wools of the mutton breeds. 

WOOL DEALERS ON THE BILL. 

Samuel Lee &, Co., eminent wool merchants of Philadelphia, in a letter January 
12, 1897, say the duty wanted is, per pound : 

''Twelve cents on fine unwashed. 

"Double duty on washed. 

"Treble duty on scoured. 

"On China wool 12 cents. 

"On Bagdad wools 10 cents. 

" On noils 20 cents. 

" On ring waste and roving waste 30 cents." 

Thus yon see the woolgrowers have friends among Eastern wool dealers. 

It seems to me to be regretted that the eminent wool merchant and able advocate 
of protecMon generally — Theodore .Justice, of Justice, Bateman & Co., and some 
others — are favoring wool duties which would give no adequate protection to the 
wool industry. 

William Lawrence, 
President of the National Wool Growers* Association, 

[Jti8tiG«, BatemAD Sc Co., wool coroml§8ion merchants, 122 South Front street, PhiladelphiA, 

Febnmrj' 1, 1897.] 

TONE OP THE MARKET. 

The wool market is active and prices for light, sound, deep-grown fleeces show an 
apward tendency. Although as yet there is very little more machinery in motion, 
the improved market is owing to the efforts of manufacturers to secure a supply of 
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wool iD advance of their wants while they can do so on the free-tnide baaiB. Many 
Jots of wool have sold freely at higher prices than the figures at which they have 
frequently been refused by the saaie buyers durinff the past three months. Many of 
the old moth-eaten domestic wools which have oeen carried f(»r two years while 
manufacturers have been using foreign have gone into consumers' hands. These 
wools were perishable property, and had to be sold for what they would bring. 8ach 
forced sales have somewhat interfered with the upward tendency. The enormous 
quantities available at the London auctions have also acted sis a check upon the 
tendency of Americau wools to advance. The latter are given the preference by 
speculators when they can be had below the Lon<lon parity, but when American 
owners have refused to sell on the London scoured basis, orders have gone to the 
latter place. The last two years have shown the comniandin<; influence exercised 
by America npcm the wool trade of Europe, and values at the sales now in progrefw 
could not be sustained without the support of the United StateH. All this activity 
comes from the profound conviction on the part of both manufacturers and specula- 
tors that au extra session will be called shortly after Major McKinley-s inanguration 
for the purpose of revising the tariff with a view to giving the Government more 
revenue, and as wool is a fair article for taxation, some sort of a duty on this staple 
seems certain. 

COURSE OF THE LONDON WOOL MARKET SINCE 1890, AS SHOWN BY TOPS. 
[Diagram on third page.] 

The diagram on the third page indicates the general course of fine-wool prices In 
Europe from January, 1890, to Deo«'niber 31, ISife, as shown by No. 60's botany to])8. 
These are made from such greasy merino wools as are not favorites with American 
buyers, and such as are seldom brought to the United States, but which constitute 
the bulk of the European supply. The greaHe prices in Europe of such merino wools 
as enter Into the manufacture of No. 60's tops vary all the way from 8 cents for heavy 
to 24 cents for light, but when these widely varying greasy wools are scoured, carded, 
and combed into tops, they are thnti brought to a uniform condition, and their quota- 
tions indicate the general course of fine-wool values. 

The downward inclination to wool values from 1890 to 1895 was mainly the result 
of the increase in the world*8 supply of merino wools during that period. This was 
temporarily interrupted abroad by the passage of the Wilson law, which threw the 
Americau market for woolens open to the competition of the world, and at once made 
it greatly to the interest of American manufacturers to buy foreign instead of domes- 
tic wool, to the neglect of the latter. Thus stimulated by increased American demand 
prices aoroad advanced 33^ per cent within a period of only four months in the summer 
of 1895. This is indicated by the pyramid in the diagram, which marks the point 
where American purchases of foreijjn wool and goods were heaviest. The purpose 
of this diagram is to show how tlie downward inclination of foreign prices previous 
to 1895 may from similar causes be again expected after wool duties are restored. 

This subject is important at this time as in«licating the necessity for some provision 
for a graduated tariff which from year to year for a brief period will increase the 
duty on wool as foreign prices fall, which they are sure to do when the tariff again 
restores American markets to American pr^idncera. and deprives foreign markets of 
the American support that since early in 1895 has so greatly stimulated then^ 

TARIFF HEARIN08 BEFORE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS. 

The parties heard before the Ways and Means Committee in favor of a tariff upon 
wool nnd manufactures thereof (Schedule K) were almost unanimous in their appeal 
for a tarirt that would atand the test of time; one that would be considered so mod- 
erate by the majority of the people of the United States that it would not soon be 
overturned, and one that at the same time would furnish ample protection to the 
languishing wool and woolen industry. It was conceded that a tariff law to be 
permanently satisfactory to the mass of the American people who are not directly 
interested in the growth of wool, must be a modification of the McKinley law; that 
is, it must be, at the start at least, a little lower, even if clearly shown that the 
duties of that law were no more than sufficient to offset the advantages t^ossessed 
by foreign competitors. On unwashed wools of the first class about 9 cents per 
ponnd was considered the least that would be satisfactory. If there was any guar- 
antee that the present prices of foreign wools would be maintained, a duty of 9 cents 
per pound would probably approach a figure that would be satisfactory to all but 
woolgrowers. But as the best class of skirted Australian wools on at least two 
occasions within the past eleven years have been 6 cents per pound below the pres- 
ent price, and will in all probability soon be that low again after the reimposition 
of a tariff upon wool, 6 cents of the 9 cents tariff would soon be offset by the foreign 
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decline. The American grower would then have on an average of but 3 cents per 
pound more than the pre^nent prices for his wool. Therefore, while a doty of 9 cents 
would be ample at the start, a permanent dnty of 9 cents per pound would, in our 
opinion, be insufficient. 

BSTfMATiSS OF FUTURE SUPPPT AND PRICES. 

The diagram at the top of the seoond pa^ has been prei>ared to illantrate how the 
increase in the supply of wool in the Southern Hemisphere from 1890 to 1895 (indicated 
by the upward inclining solid black lines oonnecling the black spots) caused the 
decline in price during that perio<K The latter is Illustrated by the downward 
inclining solid black Hues connecting the crosses or stars, showing a fall of 5 cents 
per pound during that period on the choicest quality alone. This downward coarse 
of prices abroad was checked by the repeal of the McKinley law, which opened the 
American markets to unrestricted foreign competition. The choicest grade of Aus- 
tralian wool most popular with American buyers, viz, Port Phillip, advanced 28 per 
cent. The dotted lines between the black spots give the estimated increase in the 
snpply of the same wool by 1901, calculated npon a continuation at the same rate of 
increase as the past seven years. The dotted lines between the crosses, or stars, indi- 
cate the estimated eU'ect upon future prices of tliis }irobable increase in the supply. 
The Port i^hillip wool may by 1901 again touch 8d. or 16 cents, which low figure has 
twice before been reacheil. Therefore, a new tariff law to be permanently satisfao- 
toT.v and adequately ])rotective to woolgrowers must provide for future competition 
with the bent grade of Australian at the low figure of 8d.. or 16 cents, in London, as 
against lid., or 22 cents, at this date. A graduated duty, providing for an annual 
increase of 1 cent per pound after the close of each fiscal year for the next four 
years, has been proposed to the Ways and Means Committee to cover the very proba- 
ble contingencies of increased supply and decreaseil price as indicated upon the 
chart, and the working of such a graduated tariff is illustrated by the table at the 
bottom of the next page, which waH designed to show couHumers how the cost of wool 
sad manufactures thereof in all probability will be 2 cents per pound cheaper to them 
on wool and 8 cents per pound cheaper on woolen goods in one year, and 5 cents per 
poQiid cheaper on wool and 20 cents per pound cheaper on goods in four years, by 
BDch a graduated tariff, than the average cost of these same articles during the 
McKinley period. The duty then upon unwashed wool was 11 cents per pound, and 
the compensatory dnty upon cloth was 44 cents per pound, which is a necessary pro« 
vision to enable the American manufacturer to pay a duty on wool and to run his . 
mill. Without this compensatory feature American mills would be closed, and there 
would then be no American market for domestic wool. 

LONDON AUCTIONS. 

The colonial wool auctions opened in London on January 19 at a decline of about 
5 per cent from the closing rates of the December sales. American competition dur- 
ing the second week of the sales was keen enough to cause the recovery of this opening 
decline. The quantity being purchased for America at this sale promises to exceed 
that of any previous series. 

KXP0RT8 OF WOOLS N AND WOR9TSD YARNS AND MANUPACTURBS OF WOOL FROM 
GREAT BRITAIN INTO THB UNITED STATES DURING THE PAST FOUR YEARS. 

From 1887 to 1890 (the last four years of the tariff law of 1883), the weight of the 
voolen and worsted yams, and other manufactures of wool, exported i^om Great 
Britain (the Ctmtinent sent almost twice as much) to the United States averaged 
4,480,250 pounds. During the four years of the McKinley law (from 1891 to 1894) the 
average was only 2,682,500 pounds, a decline of 40 per cent from t e previous period, 
which repreeented the increased employment of the American mills and an increased 
aoroestio wool market in the United States. During 1895 and 1896, under the Wilson 
Isw, the average was 5,028,000 pounds, an increase of imports over the McKinley law 
period of 87^ per cent, which represents the narrowing of our home markets to home 
mannfacturers and the extent to which foreign manufacturers have been permitted 
^ monopolize them. This not only represents the loss of employment to American 
factory employees who have been deprived of th«ir means of earning a livelihood, but 
|t also represents the loss of the home market for domestic wool and an indirect loss 
10 the purchasing power of the nation of over $400,000,000 annually, thus indirectly 
iDJnring the so-called consuming class. 

In view of these facts can any of the 70,000,000 consumers in the United States 
ohject to the passage of a moderate tariff bill that will aid in restoring a great 
mdnatry which is being rapidly destroyed by the Wilson tariff law! 
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Table showing how the proposed graduated wool duties will reduce the cost to consumers of 
Port Phillip wool from S to 5 cents per pound, and cloth from 8 to SO cents per pounds 
below the average cost of the McKinley period, and at the same time provide moderate 
protection to American woolgrowers against an almost certain fall of 6 cents or over in 
foreign-wool values. 






Proposed ffradoated dntj, 
cbaDgioji: June 30 of each 
year until 1900, and contin- 
uing thereafter without 
change. 



Osnta. 
11 



Until June 30, 1898, 9 cento 

After June 30, 1898, and until 

June 30, 1899, 10 cento 

After June 80, 1899, and until 

JuneSO, 1900, 11 cenrs 

June 30, 1900, and thereafter 

without change, 12 cento 



5SSa . 



CenU. 
a22 



n^ 



■-"8 









Cents. 



22 



^ be 



I. 

o 



(knU. 
a33 
31 



S © © "^ 

2g.5-g. 



CmU. 



(3B A j 



Kb 



fe^N 



e^s. 



?l 



!§, 



Cento. 



8 
12 

16 
20 



a McKinley period average. 

[Justice, Bateman ic Co., wool commission merchants, 122 South Front street, Philadelphia^ 
February 1, 1897.] 

Washed (Clothinfi:), Ohio, PennsylTania, and West VirRinia : 

XXX 20 21 

XXandabove 19 20 

X- --.,. .. .--- ....18 19 

Medium (J^Vi or land i'bl^^^^ 20 21 

Quarter-blood, or No. 2 20 21 

Common 18 19 

Michigan, New York, and Wisconsin: 

X and above 151 16 

Medium (No. 1 or f and i blood) 19 20 

Quarter-blood, or No. 2 19 20 

Common 18 19 

Tab washed : 

Medium 22 23 

Coarse 20 22 

Washed combing and delaine : 

Fine delaine, Ohio (X or XX) 20 21 

Fine delaine, Michigan, etc. (X and above) 18i 19^ 

Medium combing (No. 1 or f and \ blood) 21 22 

Quarter combing, or No. 2 21 22 

Braid combing 20 21 

Canada combing 25 2& 

Unwashed combing: 

Medium (No. lor f audi blood) 15i 16 

Qnarter-blood, orNo.2 16 17 

Braid 15 16 

Unwashed (light and bright) : 

Unmerchantable (X or XX) 13 15 

Fine (X or XX) 12 14 

Medium (No. 1 or | and ^ blood) 14 15 

Quarter-blood, or No. 2 15i 16 

Common 13 14 

Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana- 
Unwashed. 

Medium clothing (No. 1 or | and i blood) 14 15 

Coarse clothing (No. 2 or i-blood) 15^ 16 

Common and cotted 12 13 

Slightly hurry 11 12 

Very burry 8 10 

Black 11 I2i 
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Bastern Minnesota, eastern Kansas, eastern Nebraska, South Dakota, 
western Missouri, western Iowa, and northwestern Wisconsin (semi- 
dark) : 

Fiue(XorXX) 8i 10 

Medium (No. 1 or | and i blood) 11 12 

Coarse (No. 2 or i-blood) 13 U 

Common lOi 12^ 

North Dakota, western Kansas, western Nebraska, western Minnesota, 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, etc. (dark) : 

Fine(Xor XX) 8 10 

Fine meili urn (i-blood Merino) 10 11 

Medmm(No. 1 or f -blood) 10 11 

Coarse (No. 2 or i-blood) 11 12 

Montana : 

Fine (full-blood Merino) 8^^ 11 

Fine medium (f-blood Merino) 10 12 

Medium(No. 1 or|-blood) 12 13 

Coarse (No. 2 or i-blood) Shropshire 12 13 

Nevada * 

Fine(Xor XX) 8i 10 

Fine medium (i-blood Merino) 9^ 10 

Medium (No. 1 or f-blood) 10 11 

Coarse (No. 2 or i-blood) Shropshire 11 12 

Washington : 

Fine (X or XX) 7i Si- 
Medium (No. 1 or | and i blood) 9k lOi 

Coarse (No. 2 or i-blood) 10| Hi 

Oregon : 

Eastern fine (X or XX) 9 10 

Eastern mediam (No. 1 or f audi blood) 10 11 

Eastern coarse (No. 2 or i-blood) lOi Hi 

Valley No. 1 (fine medium) 14 16 

Valley No. 2(low medium) 14 15 

Valley No. 3 (common) 12 13 

Texas : 

Fine Eastern (X or XX) 9 10 

Medium Eastern (No. 1, or f and i blood) 10 11 

Fine Western (X or XX) 8 9 

Medium Western (No. 1. or f audi blood) 10 11 

Coarse (No. 2, or i blood) 10 12 

Arizona: 

Fine (X and XX) 7 8 

Medium (No. 1, or | and i blood) 9 10 

Coarse (No. 2, or i blood) 10 11 

New Mexico: 

Fine (X and XX) 8 10 

Medium (No. 1, or f and i blood) 10 11 

Low medium (No.2,ori blood) 10 11 

Part improved 10 11 

Carpet 10 11 

Unclassified: 

Bucks 51 8i 

Tags 4i 6i 

Black, fine 10^ 12i 

Black, low and medium 10| 13 

The Ghaibman. Beginning at 12 cents and finally landing at whatf 
Mr. TuBNEB. What will be the maximum end of the gradual increase f 
Mr. Lawbbnce. The sixteenth clause of the bill proposes an annual 

increase of one-half cent per pound, commencing one year after the 
30tli of June following the passage of the bill and running four years, 
Mr. TiTBNEB. So that if wool should go down in other countries^ rel- 
atively, the duty exacted would go up in this country to meet it! 

Mr. Lawbbnce. The object would be finally, when we are able to 
supply all here, to shut out all foreign wool, and just the same with 
woolen goods. If protection means anything, it means to give us an 
advantage over foreign countries. It means to increase our product^ 
and not give it to the foreigner. 
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The Chairman. You would exclude finally, under your policy, all 
products of other countries which we could produce here at allt 

Mr. Lawrence. All which we could produce sufficiently to supply 
our wants; yes, 8ir. 

Mr. Turner. What would become of our commerce then! 

Mr. Lawrence. We do not produce coffee or tea. We do not pro- 
duce 

Mr. Wheeler. We can produce tea very well. 

Mr. Lawrence. We should buy from the foreign countries those 
things which we can not produce, and we should sbip to them those 
things which we can produce and which they can not, and that is the 
legitimate business of commerce, in my judgment. 

Mr. Turner. And in order to help these flock masters, of whom you 
say there are about a million in the United States 

Mr. Lawrence. There are not so many now. There were about a 
million. 

The Ghairilan. Your plan is to increase the duty until it reaches 
15 cents! 

Mr. Lawrence. Fourteen cents. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
have collected together for your convenience the wool- tariff acts of 1867. 
1883, and 1890, with the provisions relating to wool manufactures ana 
the woolgrowers' bill, which I will file, to be printed as an appendix to 
my remarks. 



APPENDIX. 



WOOL-TAEIFF ACTS AND PROVISIONS AS TO DUTIES ON WOOLEN GOODS 
IN THE ACTS OF 1867, 1883, 1890, AND 1894, AND THE WOOL-TARIFF BILL 
ASKED FOR BY THE WOOLGROWERS. 

THE ACT OF MARCH 2, 1867. 

▼oiceSy books, or papers arc deposited relating to the merchandise In respect to which 
such fraud is alleged to have been committed, and to take possession of saoh books 
or papers and produce them before the said judge; and any invoices, books, or papers 
BO seized shall be subject to the orderof said judge, who shall allow the examination 
of the same bv the collector of customs of the port into which the alleged fraudulent 
importation shall have been made, or by any officer duly authorized by said collector. 
And such invoices, books, or papers may be retained by said judge as long as in his 
opinion the retention thereof may be necessary ; but no warrant for such seizure 
shall be issued, unless the complainant shall set forth the character of the fraud 
alleged, the natare of the same, and the importations in respect to which it was com- 
mitted, and the papers to be seized. And the warrant issued on such complaint, 
with report of service and proceeding thereon, shall be returned as other warrants 
to the court of the district within which such judge presides. 

524. Section 3. Whenever the collector or other chief ofELcer of the customs of any 
port shall be notified in writing by the owner or consignee of any vessel or vehicle, 
arriving from any foreign port or place, of a lien for freight on any merchandise 
imported in such vessel or vehicle, and remaining in bis custody, such collector or 
other officer is hereby authorized and empowered to refuse the delivery of such mer- 
chandise from any public or bonded warehouse, or other place in which the same 
shall be deposited, until proof to his satisfaction shall be produced that the freight 
due thereon has been paid or secured: but the rights of the United States shall not 
be prejudiced thereby, nor shall the United States or its officers be in any manner 
liable for losses consequent upon such refusal to deliver; and if merchandise so sub- 
ject to a lien, regarding which notice has been filed as aforesaid, shall be forfeited 
to the United States and sold, the ft«ight due thereon shall be paid from the pro- 
ceeds of such sale in the same manner as other charges and expenses now authorized 
by law to be paid therefrom. 
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525. Section 4. That the seventh section of ''An act to prevent and pnnish franda 
apon the revenue, to provide for the more certain and spoed3' collection of claims in 
favor of the United States, and for other purposes/' approved March three, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-three; the seventeenth section of the ''Act further to prevent 
Bmaggling, and for other purposes/' approved July eighteen, eighteen hundred and 
sixty -aix, and all other laws or parts of laws inconsistent with, or supplied by the 
provisions of this act, be, and they are hereby, repealed. And the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe all needful regulations to carry out and enforce the provi- 
Bions of this act. 



March 2, 1867. 

[U. S. statutes at Large, Vol. XIV, p. 559.] 

Chap. CXCVII. — An Jet to provide increased Revenue from imported Wool, and for other 

Furpoees, 

526. Section 1. From and after the passage of this act, in lieu of the duties now 
imposed by law on the articles mentioned and embraced in this section, there shall 
be levied, collected, and paid, on all unmanufactured wool, hair of the alpaca, goat, 
and other like animals, imported from foreign countries, the duties hereinafter pro- 
▼ided. All wools, hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like animals, as aforesaid, 
shall be divided for the purpose of fixing the duties to be charged thereon, into 
three classes, to wit: (368.)* 

Class 1.— Clothing Wool: 

527. That is to say, merino, mestiza, metz, or metis wools, or other wools of merino 
blood, immediate or remote; down clothing wools, and wools of like character with 
ftny of the preceding, including such as have been heretofore usually imported into 
the United States from Buenos Ayres, New Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, 
Bussia, Great Britain, Canada, and elsewhere, and also including ail wools not here- 
inafter described or designated in classes two and three. (368.) 

Class 2.— Combing Wools: 

528. That is to say, Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, down combing wools, t or 
other like combing wools, of English blood, and nsnally known by the terms herein 
used; and also all hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like animals. (368; 543.) 

Class 3. — Carpet Wools, and other similar Woot^: 

529. Snch as Donskoi, native Sonth American, Cordova, Valparaiso, native Smyrna, 
and including all such wools of like character as have been heretofore usually 
imported into the United States f^om Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, and elsewhere. 
(368.) 

530. For the purpose of carrying into effect the classification herein provided, a 
sufficient number of distinctive samples of the various kinds of wool or hair embraced 
in each of the three classes above-named, selected and prepared nnder the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and duly verified by him (the standard samples 
being retained in the Treasury Department), shall be deposited in the custom-houses 
and elsewhere, as he may direct, which samples shall be nsed by the proper officers 
of the customs to determine the classes above specified, to which all imported wools 
belong. (368.) 

531. And upon wools of the first class, the value whereof at the last port or place 
whence exported to the United States, excluding charges in such port,t shall be 
thirty-two cents or less per pound, the duty shall be ten cents per pound, and in 
addition thereto, eleven per centum ad valorem; upon wools of the same class, the 
value whereof at the last port or place whence exported to the United States, exclud- 
ing charges in such port, shall exceed thirty two cents per pound, the duty shall be 
twelve cents per pound, and in addition thereto, ten per centum ad valorem. Upon 
wools of the second class, and upon all hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like ani- 
mals, the value whereof at the last port or place whence exported to the United 
States, excluding charges in snch port, shall be thirty- two cents or less per pound, 
the duty shall be ten cent-s per pound, and in addition thereto, eleven per centum ad 
valorem ; upon wools of the same class, the value whereof at the la^^t x)ort or place 
whence exported to the United States, excluding charges in such port, shall exceed 

* Clasalfioation by race and blood the rule. (Feb. 26, 1869, N. Y. Syn. Ser., 361.) 
tThe worda ** Canada long wools " to be inserted here. (See 543, poH.) 
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thirty-two oents per pound, the duty shall be twelve cents per pound, and in addi- 
tion thereto, ten per centum ad valorem. Upon wools of the third class, the valae 
whereof at the last port or place whence exported into the United States, excluding 
charges in^ such port,* shall be twelve cents or less per pound, the duty shall be 
three cents' per pound; upon wools of the same class, the value whereof at the last 
port or place whence exported to the United States, excluding charges in Huch port, 
shall exceed twelve cents per pound, the duties shall be six cents per pound: Pt'o- 
videdf That any wool of the sheep, or hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like ani- 
mals, which shall be imported in any other than the ordinary coudition as now and 
heretofore practiced, or which shall be changed in its character or condition, for the 

Surpose of evading the duty, or which shall bo reduced in value by the admixture of 
irt, or any other foreign substance, shall be subject to pay twice the amount of duty 
to which it would be otherwise subjected, anything in this act to the contrary not- 
withstanding: Provided, further f That when wool of different qualities is imported 
in the same bale, bag, or package, it shall be appraised by the appraiser, to deter- 
mine the rate of duty to which it shall be subjected, at the average aggregate value 
of the contents of the bale, bag, or package: and when bales of different qualities 
are embraced in the same invoice at tne same prices wlieroby the average price shall 
be reduced more than ten per centum below the value of the bale of the best quality, 
the value of the whole shall be appraised according to the value of the bale of the 
best quality; and no bale, baff, or package shall be liable to a less rate of doty in 
consequence of being invoicea with wool of lower value: And promdedj further, That 
the duty upon wool of the first class which shall be imported washed shall be twice 
the amount of duty to which it would be subiected if imported unwashed, and that 
the duty upon wool of all classes which shall be imported scoured shall be three 
times the amount of the duty to which it would be subjected if imported unwashed 
(368). On sheepskins [and Angora goatskins,] (638), raw or unmanufactured (368), 
imported with the wool on, washed or unwashed, the duty shall be thirty per cen- 
tum ad valorem (595); and on woollen rags (183), shoddy (368), mungo, waste, and 
'flocks t (368), the duty shall be twelve cents per pound. 

Section 2. In lieu of the duties heretofore imposed by law on the articles herein- 
after mentioned, and on such as may now be exempt from duty, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid on the goods, wares, and merchandise herein enumerated and 
provided for, imported from foreign countries, the following duties and rates of dnty, 
that is to say : 

632. On woollen cloths, woollen shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every 
description i made wholly or in part of wool, not herein otherwise provided for, fifty 
cents per pound, and, in addition thereto, thirty-five per centum ad valorem (370) 

533. On flannels, $ blankets, hats of wool,|| knit goods, Balmorals (537), woollen 



*" The commissions, &o., reqnired to be incloded br section 0. actof Jnly 28, 1886 {ante, 516), in the 
dutiable valae of imported men^handise, are to be inektded in the dutiable value of wool, but exclwUd 
in determining the classification or rate of dutv under the above act. This view was tiiken by Depart- 
ment's decision of Seut . 21, 1860 (Synopsis, 45t), which held that the above words, ' excludintf eharget 
in iueh port ' have reference only to determining the rate of duty to which imported wools are liable, 
and do not exclude such charges from entering into and forming part of their dutiable valtie." (April 
20. 1870, Bost. Syn. Ser., 641.) See also Dept. decision of April 9, 1868 (N. Y.). as to inclusion of the 
packing or bailing of Cordova wool in hide covers, in ascertaining the dutiable value. (Syn. of 
Decisions, 1868, No. 84.) 

The percentage of allowance for increase of weight of wool should be ascertained by the appraisers 
and reported to collector in the same manner as estimates of damage. (May, 1871, N. T.) 

t " Pulverized waste, or flock, or shoddy," was held to be liable to the same duty as waste, flocks, or 
Bhoddv, under the act of 1846. (Lamrig v*. Maxwell, 3 Bl. C. C, 125. See also Tr. Reg., p. 567.) 

t ** Paddings," called *'calf hair and cotton paddings," but returned by the appraiser as raannfac- 
tares of wool and cotton, are subject to duty at the rate of flt'ty cents per pound and thirty-flve per 
centum ad valorem, under this pro>iaion. (Feb. 9. 1872, Phil.) 

" The materials of which certain railway rngs, imitation Astrakhan cloth, seal skin cloakings, and 
other similar goods are composed, rofd. partly of hair, having been found to be so blended that it was 
Impracticable to determine ny an examination whether said goods contained any wool or worsted, or 
wool or worsted waste, the Department decided that they should be clasnifled aa a mf. of wool, under 
the second clanae of section 2, Act March 2, 1867, except in cases where the invoice is accompanied by 
a certificate from the manufacturer of the goods" in tlio form prescribed 8. S., 739. 

On October 19, 1875 (S. S., 2480), the Department rale<l that this certificate should, in ftiture, be dt't- 
regarded; and reinstated prior rules and principles for the determination of the claasificatinn of all 
goods imported under the oommercial designation of ** calf- or cow-hair goods;" to apply, not only to 
aubaequent importations, but also to those previously made, and remaining in the custody of the col- 
lector. 

Upon like importations remaining in warehouse, or withdrawn upon entries not finally liquidated, 
duties were directed to be assessed, aa far as practicable, at the rates appertaining to mfs. in part of 
wool n. o. p. f . 

As to liouidated withdrawal entries covering goods of this class, the Department reserved the right 
of reliquiciation and suit for the recovery of balancoH. (S. S.. 2480.) But, under Department ruling of 
Oct. 26, 1876, all nifs.commeroiallv known as "ealf or cow hair goods,'' are dutiable as woollens or their 
Hmxlitudes respectively, under 1162-68, or 908. (S. S., 8011. :$oe T. D., 122.) 

6 See Treasury Regulations of 1857, pp. 555, 556, as to what is comprehended under the term 
"blanket." 

" Travelling mgs," held not to be blankets. (September 21, 1859, New York.) 

II " The terra * hats of wool ' applies only to hats the bodies of which are composed of wool that has 
undergone no process of manufacture except felting or fulling, and not to hats made of woollen cloth." 
(September 1, 1860, New York,) 
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and worsted yams, and all manufaotares of every description, composed wholly or 
in part of worsted,* the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other like animals, except saoh 
as are composed in part of wool, not otherwise provided for, valued at not exceeding 
forty cents per ponnd, twenty cents per ponnd; valued at above forty cents per 
ponnd and not exceed iug sixty cents per pound, thirty cents per ponnd; valued at 
above sixty cents per pound and not exceeding eighty cents per ponnd, forty cents 
per ponnd; valued at above eighty cents per pound, fifty cents per pound; and in 
addition thereto, upon all the above-named articles, thirty -five per centum ad valorem. 

534. On endless belts or felts for paper or printing machines, twenty cents per 
pound and thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

535. On bunting, twenty cents per square yard, and, in addition thereto, thirty-five 
per centum ad valorem. 

536. On women's and children's dress goods and real or imitation Italian cloths, 
composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted,! the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other 
like animals, valued at not exceeding twenty cents per square yard, six cents per 
square yard, and, in addition thereto, thirty-five per centum ad valorem j valued at 
above twenty cents the square yard, eight cents per square yard, and, in addition 
thereto, forty per centum ad valorem : Provided^ That on all goods weighing four 
ounces and over per square yard, the duty shall bo fifty cents per pound, and, in 
addition thereto, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

537. On clothing ready made, and wearing apparel X of every description, and Bal- 
moral (533) skirts and skirting, and goods of similar description, or used for like 
purposes, c mposed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, 
or other like animals, made np or manufactured wholly or in part by the tailor, 
aeamstress, or manufacturer, except knit goods, fifty cents per pound, and, in addition 
thereto, forty per centum ad valorem. 

538. On webbings, beltings, bindings, braids, galloons, fringes, gimps, cords, cords 
and tassels, dress-trimmings, head-nets, buttons or barrel buttons, or buttons of 
other forms for tassels or ornaments, wrought by hand or braided by machinery, 
made of wool, worsted, or mohair, or of which wool, worsted or mohair $ is a com- 
ponent material, [unmixed with silk, J (547,) fifty cents per pound, and, in addition 
thereto, fifty per centum ad valorem. 

539. On Anbusson and Axminster carpets, and carpets woven whole for rooms, fifty 
per centum ad valorem; on Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet carpets, wrought 
by the Jacquard machine, seventy cents per square yard, and, in addition thereto, 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem; on Brussels carpets wrought by the JacqUara 
machine, forty-four cents per square yard, and, in addition thereto, thirty-live per 
•centum ad valorem: on patent velvet and tapestry velvet carpets, printed on the 
warp or otherwise, forty cents per sqnare yard, and, in addition thereto, thirty-five 
per centum ad valorem ; on tapestry Brussels carpets, (369. ) printed on the warp or 
otherwise, twenty-eight cents per square yard, and, in addition thereto, thirty-five 
per centum ad valorem; on treble ingrain, three-ply, and worsted chain Venetian 
carpets, seventeen cents per squnre yard, and^ in addition thereto, thirty -five per 
•centum ad valorem; on yam Venetiau and two-ply ingrain carpets, twelve cents per 
square yard, and, in addition thereto, thirty-five per centum ad valorem; on drug- 
gets i| and bockings, printed, colored, or otherwise, twenty-fivu cents per square 
yard, and, in addition thereto, thirty-tive per centum ad valorem; on hemp or jute 
carpeting, eight cents per square yard; on carpets and car pet in gs of wool flax, or 
cotton, or parts of either, or other material, not otherwise herein specified, forty per 
centum ad valorem: Provided^ That mats, rug8,1I screens, covers, hassocks, bedsides, 
and other portions of carpets or carpeting shall be subjected to the rate of duty 

* ** Worsted being a distinct article, known in commerce under that name, worated shawls with oot- 
too borders, and suHpenders with cotton ends, are not liable to l>e rated for duties as mannfactnrea of 
wool. (BUlott V9. Swartwoiit, 10 Pet. 137.) 

** Under the act of 1842, Croats* hair, plush or mohair plush, thonsh composed partly of cotton was 
•obargeable with duty as a manufacture of ' goats' hair or mohair.' *' (Thorp v. Lawrence, 1 Bl. G. C. 
351.) 

t See last note on preceding page. 

X " Under the act of 1846 shawls of wonite<l and cotton, silk and worsted, silk, barege, merino, 
moussellne de laine, and worsted and silk scarfs, were subject to a duty of thirty per centum ad va- 
lorem, as w«»aring apparel." (Mailhird vm. Lawrtince, 16 How. 251, S. C. I Bl. C. C. 5CV4.) 

** Under that act, scirfs or shawls, manufactured in looms, in strips or pieces, containing Sereral, 
«nd aotnall)' separated before importation, were chargeable with a duty of thirty per oontam as wear> , 
ing apparel." (Ibid. See also Tr. Keg., p. 583.) 

^'By the term ' wearing apparel,' Congress 1ntende<l to make the purpose, adaptation, and use of an 
article, and not its commercial deeignntion, the test of its dutiable acHcription." (Ibid.) 

^ This clause embraces braids of cotton and worsted. (Dept. Let.. April 11, 1867, C. &, Co.) And gal- 
loons and fringes of mohair and bugles. (April 9, 1867, L. &, B.) And gimps or trimmings of worsted 
and beads. (May 1. 1867, J. C. K.) And dress-trimmings of worsted and beads. (Mav 31, 1867, New 
York.) 

IIThe decision of the United States Circuit Court in United States vs. Tumbnll et al.. acquiesced In 
by the Department classifies felt carpeting under this clause, at 40 per centum ad valorem. (Jan. 30, 
1872. Baltimore, Syn. Series, 1011.) 

If See Department Letter of September 11, 1866, to S. & Co. as to what were "rugs" under the fifth 
section of the tariff aot of 1864. (§ 360, anU.) 
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herein imposed on carpets or carpeting of like character or description, and that the 
dnty on all other mats, (not exclnsively of vegetable material,) (369,) screens, has- 
socks, and rugs,* shall be forty-five per centum ad valorem. 

540. On oil-cloths for floors, stamped, painted, or printed, valued at fifty cents or 
less per square yard, thirty-five per centum ad valorem ; valued at over fifty cents 
per square yard, and on all other oil-cloths, (except silk oil-cloth,) and on water- 
proof cloth, not otherwise provided for, forty-five per centum ad valorem; on oil 
silk oloth, sixty per centum ad valorem. 



March 2, 1867. 
[U. S. statutes at Large, Vol. XIV, p. 671.] 

"So. 28.— Joint Hesolniion io amend Section five of an Act entitled** An Act to increaee 
Duties on Imports, and for other Purpoeei" approved June thirtieth, one thousand eight 
hundred and eixty-four. 

541. That the paragraph of section five (372) of an act entitled ''An act to increase 
duties on imports, and for other purposes," approved June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-four, as follows, to wit: "On lastings, mohair cloth, silk, twist, 
wool, or other manufactured cloth woven or made in patterns of such size, shape, 
and form, or cut in such manner as to be fit for shoes, slippers, bootees, gaiters, and 
buttons (548) exclusively, not combined with India-rubber, ten per centum ad valo- 
rem,'' be, and the same is hereby, repealed.! (372, 532, 533.) 

542. Section 2. From and after the passage of this resolution, machinery for the 
manufacture of beet sugar, and imported for that purpose solely, shall be exempted 
from duty. 



March 22. 1867. 

[U. S. statute* at Large, Vol. XV, p. 21.] 

No. 8. — Joint Resolution to supply an Omission in the Enrolment of the ** Act to provide 
increased Rerenuefrom imported Wool, and for other Purposes." 

543. Whereas, in the enrolment of the bill entitled ''An act to provide increased 
revenue from imported wool, and for other purposes,'' approved March second, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-seven, the words ''Canada long wools" were inadvertently 
omitted from the paragraph designated under the heading '*' Class 2. Combing 
Wools : " and whereas said words are in the engrossed bill, and were intended as 
part of the act aforesaid, as passed by the Thirty- ninth Congress : Therefore — 

Be it Resolved, 4'o., That the "Act to provide increased revenue from imported 
wool, and for other purposes," aforesaid, be, and is hereby, amended b^' inserting 
after the words "Down combing wt>o]s," in the paragraph headed "Class 2. Comb- 
ing Wools," the words " Canada long wools." (528.) 



March 25, 1867. 

[T7. S. Statutea at Large, Vol. XV, p. 22.] 

No. 11. — Joint Resolution fixing the Rate of Duty on Umbrellas, and on Wire Spiral 

Furniture Springs. 

544. From and after the passage of this joint resolution, there shall be levied, 
collected and paid upon umbrellas (739), parasols, and sunshades, imported from 
foreign countries, when made of silk, no lower rate of duty than that now imposed 
upon piece and dress silks namely, sixty per centum ad valorem, and when made of 
other materials than silk, the duty shall be fifty per centum ad valorem (739); and 
that wire spiral furniture springs, imported from foreign countries, manufactured 
of iron wire, shall be required to pay the same rate of duty as now imposed on iron 
wire, namely, two cents per pound, and fifteen per centum ad valorem. 

* Certain so-Btyled " ntilwaj* nigR" of cows' hair and cotton, or calves' hair and cotton, held not to 
be "rugr*" under this act. Thev should be classified according to the materials of "which ihey are 
composed, to be determined by t\ie appraiser on examination," &c. (January 18, 1870, United States 
Appraiser, Boston.) v^i ^.i^g 

t "The Department's decision of March 22, 1867, held that the joint resolution of March 2, 1867. haa 
the effect of repealing all laws discriminating in favor of ' lastings, mohair cloth, silk, twist., wool, or 
other manufacture<i cloth " woven or made in patterns, or cut in such manner as to he fit for shoes, 
boots, gaiters, . . . and of making such mercbandiso liable to the rates of duty rttpeetively pro- 
vided therefor bv the tariif acts now in force, the same as if the;y' wercnotintenped for such purposes." 

" Under aaid aecision certain slipiier patterns of wool are liable to a duty of fifty cents per pound 
and thirty-five per centum ad valorem." (August 15, 1868, Boston.) 
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March 26, 1867. 

[U. S. statutes at Large, Vol. XV, p. 23.] 

No. 13.— Jotii* Resolution providing for the Importation int<f the United States of certain 
Works of Art Dutyfree, and for other Purposes, 

545. From and after the passage of this joint resolution any object of art imported 
by any individaal or association of individuals for presentation as a gift to the 
United States governmeut, or to any State, county, or municipal government, shall 
be admitted free of duty, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe.* 

546. Section 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and hereby is, author- 
ized to refund tbe duties paid on any steam agricultural machinery imported into 
the United States during the current fiscal year as models or for experimental pur- 
poses, and to remit the duties on any steam machinery of like description which may 
be imported for such purpose prior to the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight. Provided, That this section shall apply only to steam ploughs. 



March 29, 1867. 

[U. S. statutes at Large, Vol. XV, p. 24.] 

Joint Resolution to amend an Jet entitled **An Act to provide increased Revenue from 
imported Wool and for other Purposes,** 

547. That the aot entitled "An act to provide increased revenue from imported 
wool and for other purposes," approved March second, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, l>e amended by strikiujg^ out in the paragraph commencing with the words 
"on webbings, beltings, bindings, braids," the following words, viz., "unmixed 
with silk." 

548. Skction 2. The joint resolution of March second, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, to amend section five of an act entitled "An aot to increase the duties on 
imports and for other purposes," approved June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, shall not be construed to apply to lasting, mohair cloth, silk, twist, or 
other manufactures of oloth woven or made in patterns of such size, shape and form, 
or cut in such manner as to be fit for buttons exclusively. (372.) 

THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1883. 
Schedule K.— Wool and Woolens. 

352. All wools, hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like animals, shall be divided, for 
the purpose of fixing the duties to be charged thereon, into the three following 
classes: 

353. Class 1, clothing wools. — That is to say, merino, mestiza, metz, or metis wools, 
or other wools of merino blood, immediate or remote, Down clothing wools, and wools 
of like character with any of the preceding, including such as have been heretofore 
usually imported into the United States from Buenos Ayres, New Zealand, Australia, 
Cape of Oood Hope, Russia, Great Britain, Canada, and elsewhere, and also including 
all wools not hereinafter described or designated in classes two and three. 

354. Class two, combing wools. — That is to say, Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, 
Down combing wools, Canada long wools, or other like combing wools of English 
blood, and usually known by the terms herein used, and also all hair of the alpaca, 
goat, and other like animals. 

355. Class three, carpet wools and other similar wools. — Such as Donskoi, native 
South American, Cordova, Valparaiso, native Smyrna, and including all such wools 
of like character as have been heretofore usually imported into the United States 
from Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, and elsewhere. 

356. The duty on wools of the first class which shall be imported washed shall be 
twice the amount of the duty to which they would be subjected if imported unwashed ; 
and the duty on wools of all classes which shall be imported scoured shall be three 
times the duty to which they would be subjected if imported unwashed. The duty 

* The regulations issued May 25, 1867, under this act, are as follows: 

"The Inaividual or association of individaalH importing any object of art for presentation an a gift 
to the United States Government, or teany State, county, or municipal government, is required to 
make an application in writing to tlie Department, requesting such free entry, which shall contain a 
description of the work of art Imported, and the name of the branch of the United States Government, 
or of the State, county, or municipal government, to which the presentation is intended to be made; 
such appl)C4fction to be accompanied by a letter, or other evidence, from the chief oflBcer of the branch 
of the United States Government, or of the State, county, or municipal government, .aignifying the 
aooeptanoe of such work of art as a gift." 
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upon wool of the sbeep, or hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like animals, which 
shall be imported in any other than ordinary condition, as now and heretofore prac> 
ticed, or which shall be changed in its character or condition for the purpose of 
evading the duty, or which shall be reduced in value by tbe admixture of dirt or any 
other foreign substance, shall be twice the duty to which it would be otherwise 
subject. 

357. Wools of the first class, the value whereof at tbe last port or place whence 
exported to the United States, excluding charges in such port, shall be thirty cents 
or less per pound, ten cents per pound ; wools of the same class, the value whereof 
at the last port or place whence exported to the United States, excluding charges in 
such port, shall exceed thirty cents per pound, twelve cents per pound. 

358. Wools of the second class, and all hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like ani- 
mals, the value whereof, at the last port or place whence export-ed to the United 
States, excluding charges in such port, shall be thirty cents or less per pound, ten 
«ents per pound ; wools of the same class, the value whereof at the last port or place 
whence exported to the United States, excluding charges in such port, shall exceed 
thirty cents per pound, twelve cents per ponnd. 

359. Wools of the third class, the value whereof, at the last port or place whence 
exported to the United States, excluding cbarges in snch port, shall be twelve 
cents or less per ponnd, two and a half cents per pound; wools of the same class, the 
valne whereof, at the last port or place whence exported to the United States, excluding 
charges in such port, shall exceed twelve cents per ponnd, live cents per pound. 

36u. Wools on the skin, the same rates as the other wools, the quantity and value 
to be ascertained under such rules as the Secretary of the Treasury may presoribe. 

361. Woolen rags, shoddy, mungo, waste, and flocks, ten cents per pound. 

362. Woolen cloths, woolen shawls, and all manufactures of wnol of every descrip- 
tion, made wholly or in part of wool, not specially enumerated or provided for in this 
•ot, valued at not exceeding eighty cents per pound, thirty-five cents per ponnd and 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem; valuea at above eighty cents per pound, thirty- 
five cents per ponnd, and in addition thereto forty per centum ad valorem. 

363. FlanneLs, blankets, hats of wool, knit goods, and all goods made on knitting- 
fhtmes, balraorals, woolen and worsted yarns, and all manufactures of every descrip- 
tion, composed wholly or in part of worsted, the hair of the alpaca^ goat, or other 
animals, (except such as are composed in part of wool), not specially enumerated or 
provided for in this act, valued at not exceeding thirty cents per ponnd, ten cents 
.per pound ; valued at above thirty cents per pound, and not exceeding forty cents per 
pound, twelve cents per pound; valued at above forty cents per pound and not 
exceeding sixty cents per pound, eighteen cents per pound: valued at above sixty 
cents per pound, and not exceeding eighty cents per pouna, twenty-four cents per 
pound; and in 'addition thereto, upon all the above-named articles, thirty- five per 
centum ad valorem; valued at above eighty cents per pound, thirty-five cents per 
pound, and in addition thereto forty per centum ad valorem. 

364. Bunting, ten cents per square yard, and in addition thereto, thirty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

365. Women's and children's dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, and goods of like 
description, composed in part of wool, worsted, tbe hair of the alpaca, goat, or other 
animals, valued at not exceeding twenty cents per square yard, five cents per square 
yard, and in addition thereto thirty-five per centum ad Valorem; valued at above 
twenty cents per square yard, seven cents per square yard, and forty per centum ad 
valorem; if composed wholly of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other 
animals, or of a mixture of them, nine cents per square yard and forty per centum 
ad valorem, but all such goods with selvedges, made wholly or in part of other mate- 
rials, or with threads of other materials introdnced for the"^ purpose of changing the 
classification, shall be dntiable at nine cents per square yard and forty per centum 
ad valorem : Provided, That all such goods weighing over four ounces per square 
yard shall pay a duty of thirty-five cents per pound and forty per centum ad valorem. 

366. Clothing, ready made, and wearing apparel of every description, not specific- 
ally enumerated or provided for in this act, and balmoral skirts, and skirting, and 
goods of similar description, or nsed for like purposes, composed wholly or in part of 
wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, gout, or other animals, made up or manufac- 
tured, wholly or in part by the tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer, except knit goods, 
forty cents per pound, and in addition thereto, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

367. Cloaks, dolmans, jackets, talmas, ulsters, or other outside garments for ladies' 
and children's apparel and goods of similar description, or used for like purposes, 
composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other 
animals, made up or manufactured wholly or in part by the tailor, seamstress, or man- 
nf)»oturer (except knit goods), forty-five cents per ponnd, and in addition thereto 
forty per centum ad valorem. 

368. Webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, beltings, bindings, braids, galloons, 
fringes, gimps, cords and tassels, dress-trimmings, head-nets, buttons, or barrel but- 
tons, or buttons of other forms for tassels or ornaments, wrought by hand, or braided 
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by machinery, made of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other auimals^ 
or of which wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, fcoftt, or other animals is a compo^ 
Dent material, thirty cents per poand, and m addition thereto, fifty per centnm ad 
valorem. 

369. Anhasson, Axminster, and chenille carpets, and carpets woven whole for 
rooms, forty-five cents per sqnare yard, and in addition thereto, thirty per centnm 
ad valorem. 

370. Saxony, Wilton, and Toumay velvet carpets, forty-five cents per sqnare yard, 
and in addition thereto, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

371. Brussels carpets, thirty cents per square yard, and in addition thereto, thirty 
per centum ad valorem. 

372. Patent velvet and tapestry velvet carpets, printed on the warp or otherwise, 
tweuty-five cents per sqnare yard, and in addition thereto, thirty per centum ad 
valorem. 

373. Tapestry Brussels carpets, printed on the warp or otherwise, twenty cents 
per square yard, and in addition thereto, thirty per centnm ad valorem. 

374. Treble ingrain, three-ply, and worsted-chain Venetian carpets, twelve cents 
per sqnare yard, and in addition thereto, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

375. Yarn Venetian, and two-ply ingrain carpets, eight cents per sqnare yard, and 
in addition thereto, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

376. Druj2:getB and bockings, printed, colored, or otherwise, fifteen cents per square 
yard, and in addition thereto, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

377. Hemp or jute carpeting, six cents per square yard. 

378. Carpets and carpetings of wool, fiax, or cotton, or parts of either or other 
material, not otherwise herein specified, forty per centum ad valorem ; and mats, 
mgs, screens, covers, hassocks, bedsides, and other portions of carpets or carpetings, 
shall be subjected to the rate of dnty herein imposed on carpets or carpeting of like 
character or description; and the duty on all other mats not exclnsively of vegetable 
material, screens, hassocks, and rugs, shall be forty per centum ad valorem. 

379. Endless belts or felts for paper or printing machines, twenty cents per pound 
and thirty per centum ad valorem. 

THE ACT OF OCTOBER 1, 1890. 
Schedule K.— Wool and Manufactures of Wool. 

375. All wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals shall be 
divided for the purpose of fixing the duties to be charged thereon into the three fol- 
lowing classes : 

376. Class one, that is to say. Merino, mestiza, metz, or metis wools, or other wools 
of Merino blood, immediate or remote, Down clothing wools, and wools of like char- 
acter with any of the preceding, including such as have been heretofore usually 
imported into the United States from Buenos Ayros, New Zealand, Australia, Cape of 
Good Hope, Russia, Great Britain, Canada, and elsewhere, and also including all 
wools not hereinafter df^8cribed or designat-ed in classes two and three. 

377. Class two, that is to say, Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Down combing 
wools, Canada long wools, or other like combing wools of English blood, and usually 
known by the terms herein used, and also hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other 
like animals. 

378. Class three, that is to say, Donskoi, native South American, Cordova, Valpa- 
raiso, native Smyrna, Russian cameFs hair, and including all such wools of like char- 
acter as have been heretofore usually imported into the United States from Turkey. 
Greece, Egypt, Syria, and elsewhere, excepting improved wools hereinafter provided 
for. 

379. The standard samples of all wools which are now or may be hereafter depos- 
ited in the principal custom-houses of the United States, under the authority of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall be the standards for the classification of wools under 
this act, and the Secretary of the Treasury shall have the authority to renew these 
standards and to make such a«lditions to them from time to time as may be required, 
and he shall cause to be deposited like standards in other custom-houses of the 
United States when they may be needed. 

380. Whenever wools of class three shall have been improved by the admixture of 
Merino or English blood from their present character as represented by the standard 
samples now or hereafter to be deposited in the principal custom-houses of the United 
States, such improved wools shall be classified for duty either as cbiss one or as class 
two, as the case may be. 

381. The duty on wools of the first class which shall be imported washed shall be 
twice the amount of the duty to which they would be subjected if imported unwashed : 
and the duty on wools of the first and second classes which shall be imported scoured 
shall be three times the duty to which they would be subjected if imported unwashed. 

382. Unwashed wools shall be considered such as shall have been shorn from the 
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Aheep without any cleansing; that is, in their natural condition. Washed wools 
shall be considered such as have been washed with water on the sheep's back. Wool 
washed in any other manner than on the sheep's back shall be considered as scoured 
wool. 

383. The duty upon wool of the sheep or hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other 
like animals which shall be imported in any other than ordinary condition, or which 
shall be changed in its character or condition for the purpose of evading the duty, or 
which shall be reduced in value by the admixture of dirt or any other foreign sub- 
stance, or which has been sorted or increased In value by the rejection of any part of 
the original fleece, shall be twice the duty to which it would be otherwise subject: 
Providedf That skirted wools as now imported are hereby excepted. Wools on which 
a dnty is assessed amounting to three times or more than that which would be assessed 
if said wool was imported unwashed, such duty shall not be doubled on account of 
its being sorted. If any bale or package of wool or hair specified in this act imported 
as of any specified class, or claimed by the importer to be dutiable as of any specified 
class shall contain any wool or hair subject to a higher rate of dnty than the class 
so specified, the whole bale or package shall be subject to the highest rate of dnty 
chargeable on wool of the class subject to such higher rate of dnty, and if any bale 
or package be claimed by the importer to be shoddy, mungo, flocks, wool, hair, or 
other material of any class specified in this act, and such bale contain any admixture 
of any one or more of said materials, or of any other material, the whole bale or 
package shall be subject to duty at the highest rate imposed upon any article in said 
bale or package. 

384. The duty upon all wools and hair of the first class shall be eleven cents per 
pound, and npon all wools or hair of the second class twelve cents per pound. 

385. On wools of the third class and on oameVs hair of the third class the value 
whereof shall be thirteen cents or less per pound, including charges, the duty shall 
be thirty-two per centum ad valorem. 

386. On wools of the third class, and on camel's hair of the third class, the value 
whereof shall exceed thirteen cents per pound including charges, the dnty shall be 
fifty per cent, ad valorem. 

387. Wools on the skin shall pay the same rate as other wools, the quantity and 
Talne to be ascertained under such rules as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe. 

388. On noils, shoddy, top waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, ring waste, yam 
waste, gametted waste, and all other wastes composed wholly or in part of wool, the 
duty shall be thirty cents per pound. 

889. On woolen rags, mungo, and flocks, the duty shall be ten cents per pound. 

390. Wools and hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other like animals, in the form of 
doping, roving, or tops, and all wool and hair which have been advanced in any man- 
ner or by any j>rocess of manufacture beyond the washed or scoured condition, not 
specially provided for in this act, shall be subject to the same duties as are imposed 
upon manufactures of wool not specially provided for in this act. 

391. On woolen and worsted yarns made wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the 
hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at not more than thirty 
cents per pound, the dnty per pound shall be two and one-half times the duty imposed 
by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto, 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem; valued at more than thirty cents and not more 
than forty cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three times the duty imposed 
by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem ; valued at more than forty cents per pound, the 
duty^per pound shall be three and one-half times the duty imposed by this act on a 
pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto forty per centum 
ad valorem. 

392. On woolen or worsted cloths, shawls, knit fabrics, and all fabrics made oo 
knitting machines or frames, and all manufactures of every description made wholly 
or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, not 
specially provided for in this act, valued at not more than thirty cents per pound, 
tne duty per pound shall be three times the duty impo8(>d by this act on a pound of 
unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto forty per centum ad valorem ; 
valned at more than thirty and not more than forty cents per ^ound, the duty per 
pound shall be three and one-half times the dnty imposed by this act on a pound of 
unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto forty per centum ad valorem ; 
valued at above forty cents per pound, the dnty per pound shall be four times the 
duty imposed by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addi- 
tion thereto fifty per centum ad valorem. 

393. On blankets, hats of wool, and flannels for underwear composed wholly or in 
part of wool, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at not more 
than thirty cents per pound, the dnty per pound shall be the same as the duty imposed 
by this act on one pound and one-half of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addi- 
tion thereto thirty per centum ad valorem; valued at more than thirty and not more 
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than forty cente per pound, the duty per pound shall be twice the duty Iniposed by 
this act OQ a pound of unwashed wool of the first class ; valued at more than forty 
cents and not more thau fifty cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three times 
the duty imposed by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first class; and in 
addition thereto upon all the above-named articles thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 
On blankets and hats of wool composed wholly or in part of wool, the hair of the 
camel, goat, alpaca, or other animal, valued at more than fifty cents per pound, the 
daty per pound shall be three and a half times the duty imposed by this act on a 
pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto forty per centum 
ad valorem. Flannels composed wholly or in part of wool, the hair of the came], goat, 
alpaca, or other animals, valued at above fifty cents per pound shall be classified and 
pay the same duty as women's and children's dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, 
and goods of similar character and description provided by this act. 

394. On women's and children's dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, and goods 
of similar character or description of whioh the warp consists wholly of cotton or 
other vegetable material, with the remainder of the fabric composed wholly or in 
part of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued 
at not exceeding fifteen cents per square yard, seven cents per square yard, and in 
addition thereto forty per centum ad valorem; valued at above fifteen cents per 
square yard, eight cents per square yard, and in addition thereto fifty per centum 
ad valorem : Provided, That on all such goods weighing over four ounces per square 
yard the duty per pound shall be four times the duty imposed by this act on a pound 
of an washed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto fifty per centum ad 
valorem. 

395. On women's and children's dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloth, bunting, 
and goods of similar description or character composed wholly or in part of wool, 
worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, and not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, the duty shall be twelve cents per square yard, and in addition 
thereto fifty per centum ad valorem : Provided, That on all such goods weighing 
over four ounces per square yard the duty per pound shall be four times the duty 
imposed by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition 
thereto fifty per centum ad valorem. 

396. On clothing, ready made, and articles of wearing apparel of every descrip- 
tion, made up or manufactured wholly or in part not specially provided for in this 
act, felts not woven, and not specially provided for in this act, and plushes and other 
pile fabrics, ail the foregoing, composed wholly or iu part of wool, worsted, the hair 
of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals the duty per pound shall be four and 
one-half times the duty imposed by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first 
class, and in addition thereto sixty per centum ad valorem. 

397. On cloaks, dolmans, jackets, talmas, ulsters, or other outside garments for 
ladies and children's apparel and goods of similar description, or used for like pur- 
poses, composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, 
or other animals, ma^ie up or manufactured wholly or in part, the duty per pound shall 
be four and one-half times the duty imposed by this act on a pound of unwashed wool 
of the first class, and in addition thereto sixty per centum ad valorem. 

398. On webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, beltings, bindings, braids, galloons, 
fringes, gimps, cords, cords and tassels, dress trimmings, laces and embroideries, head 
nets, buttons, or barrel buttons, or buttons of other forms, for tassels or ornaments, 
wrought by hand or braided by machinery anv of the foregoing which are elastic or 
non-elastic, made of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other ani- 
mals, or of which wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals 
is a component material, the duty shall be sixty cents per pound, and in addition 
thereto sixty per centum ad valorem. 

399. Aubnsson, Axminster, Moquette, and Chenille carpets, figured or plain, carpets 
woven whole for rooms, and all carpets or carpeting of like character or description, 
and oriental, Berlin, and other similar rugs, sixty cents X'er square yard, and in addition 
thereto forty per centum ad valorem. 

400. Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets 
or carpeting of like character or description, sixty cents per square yard, and in 
addition thereto forty per centum ad valorem. 

401. Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets or carpeting of like charac- 
ter or description, forty- four cents per square yard, and in addition thereto forty 
per centum ad valorem. 

402. Velvet and tapestry velvet carpets, figured or plain, printed on the warp or 
otherwise, and all carpets or carpeting of like character or description, forty cents 
per square yard, and in addition thereto forty per centum ad valorem. 

403. Tapestry Brussels carpets, figured or 'plain, and all carpets or carpeting of 
like character or description, printed on the warp or otherwise, twenty-eight cents 
per square yard, and in addition thereto forty per centum ad valorem. 

404. Treble ingrain, three-ply and all chain Venetian carpets, nineteen cents per 
square yard, and in addition thereto forty per centum ad valorem. 
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405. Wool Dutch and two-ply ingrain carpets, fourteen cente per square yard, and 
in addition tliereto forty per centum ad valorem. 

406. Druffgets and bockings, printed, colored, or otherwise, twenty-two cents per 
square yard, and in addition thereto forty per centum ad valorem. Felt carpeting, 
figured' or plain, eleven cents per square yard, and in addition thereto forty per 
oeutnm ad valorem. 

407. Carpets and carpeting of wool, flax or cotton, or composed in part of either, 
not specially provided for in this act, fifty per centum ad valorem. 

408. Mats, rng8, screens, covers, hassockH, bed sides, art squares, and other portions 
of carpets or carpeting made wholly or in part of wool, and not specially provided for 
in tbis act, shall be subjected to the rate of duty herein imposed on carpets or car- 
petings of like character or description. 

THE ACT WHICH TOOK EFFECT AUGUST 27, 1894. 
Schedule K. — Wool axd Manufactures op Wool. 

279. On fiocks, mungo, shoddy, garnetted waste, and carded waste, and carbonized 
noils, or carbonized wool, fifteen per centum ad valorem, and on wool of the sheep, 
hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other like animals, in the form of roving, roping, 
or tops, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

280. On woolen and worsted yams made wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the 
hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at not more than forty cents 
per pound, thirty per centum ad valorem ; valued at more than forty cents per pound, 
forty per centum ad valorem. 

281. On knit fabrics, and all fabrics made on knitting machines or frames, not 
including wearing apparel, and on shawls made wholly or in part of wool, worsted, 
the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at not exceeding forty 
cents per pound, thirty-five per centum ad valorem ; valued at more than forty cents 
per pound, forty per centum ad valorem. 

282. On blankets, hats of wool, and flannels for underwear and felts for printing 
machines, composed wholly or in part of wool, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, 
or other animals, valued at not more than thirty cents per i>ound, twenty-five per 
oentum ad valorem; valued at more than thirty and not more than forty cents per 
pound, thirty per centum ad valorem; valued at more than forty cents per pound, 
uiirty-five per centum ad valorem: Provided, That on blankets over three yards in 
length the same duties shall be paid as on woolen and worsted cloths, and on flan- 
nels weighing over four ounces per square yard, the same duties as on dress goods. 

283. On women's and children's dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloth, bunting, 
or goods of similar description or character, and on all manufactures, composed 
whoUv or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other ani- 
mals, including such as have India rubber as a component material, and not specially 
provided for in this Act, valued at not over fifty cents per pound, forty per centum 
ad valorem ; valued at more than fifty cents per pound^ fifty per oentum ad valorem. 

284. On olothing, ready made, and articles of wearing apparel of every descrip- 
tion, made up or manufactured wholly or in part, not specially provided for in this 
Act, felts not specially provided for in this Act, all the foregoing composed wholly 
or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, includ- 
ing those having India rubber as a component material, valued at above one dollar 
and fifty cents per pound, fifty per centum ad valorem ; valued at less than one dollar 
and fifty cents per pound, forty-five per centum ad valorem. 

285. On cloaks, dolmans, jackets, talmas, ulsters, or other outside garments for 
ladies' and children's apparel, and ffoods of similar description or used for like pur- 
poses, and on knit wearing apparel, composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted. 
the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, made up or manufactured 
wholly or in part, fifty per centum ad valorem. 

286. On webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, beltings, bindings, braids, galloood, 
fringes, gimps, cords, cords and tassels, dress trimmings, laces, embroideries, head 
nets, nettings and veilings, buttons, or barrel buttons, or buttons of other forms, 
for tassels or ornaments, any of the foregoing which are elastic or nonelastic, made 
of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, or of which 
wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals is a component 
material, fifty per centum ad valorem. 

287. Aubusson, Axminster, Moqnettc, and Chenille carpets, figured or plain, car* 
pets woven whole for rooms, and all carpets or carpeting of like character or descrip- 
tion, and oriental, Berlin, and other similar rngs, forty per centum ad valorem. 

288. Saxony, Wilton, and Toumay velvet carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets 
or carpeting of like character or description, forty per centum ad valorem. 

289. Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets or carpeting of like charac- 
ter or description, forty per centum ad valorem. 

290. Velvet and tapestry velvet carpets, figured or plain, printed on the warp or 
otherwise, and all carpets or carpeting of like character or description, forty per 
centum ad valorem. 
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291. Tapestry Brussels carpets, figured or plaiu, and all carpets or carpeting of 
like character or description, printed on the warp or otherwise, forty-two and one- 
half per centum ad valorem. 

292. Treble ingrain, three-ply, and all chain Venetian carpets, thirty-two and 
one-half per centum ad valorem. 

293. Wool Dutch and two-ply ingrain carpets, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

294. Druggets and bockings, priuted, colored, or otherwise, felt carpeting, figured 
or plain, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

295. Carpets and carpetiug of wool, fiaz, or cotton, or composed in part of either, 
not specially provided for in this Act, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

296. Mats, rugs ibr floors, screens, covers, hassocks, bed sides, art squares, and 
other portions of carpets or carpeting made wholly or in part of wool, and not 
specially provided for in this Act, shall bo subjected to the rate of duty herein 
imposed on carpets or carpetings of like character or description. 

2^7. The reduction of the rates of duty herein provided for manufactures of wool 
shall take effect January first, eighteen hundred and ninety -five. 

• • » * • • • 

685. All wool of the sheep, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals, 
and all wool and hair on the skin, noils, yam waste, card waste, bur waste, slubbing 
waste, roving waste, ring waste, and all waste, or rags composed wholly or in part 
of wool, all the foregoing not otherwise herein provided for. 

THE WOOL-TARIFF BILL AS ASKED FOR BY THE NATIONAL WOOL- 
GROWERS' ASSOCIATION, JANUARY, 1897. 

A BILL to levy and oolleot datiM on wool, hair, sheep, cotton, and other fibers. 

Be it enacted, etc. That from and after the i>assage of this act there shall be levied^ 
collected, and paid upon all wools, cotton, hairs, and other fibers and sheep imported 
from foreign countries, and mentioned in Schedule K, herein contained, the rates of 
duties which are, by said schedule and paragraphs, respectively prescrioed, namely. 

' SoRXDULB K.— Wool. 

All wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, llama, and other like animals, shall be 
divided, for the purpose of fixing the duties to be cnarged thereon, into the following 
classes: 

First. Class one, that is to say, merino, mestiza, metz, or metis wools, and inclnding^ 
all other wools having any admixture of Merino blood, immediate or remote, Down 
clothing wools, and wools of like character, with any of the preceding, including 
such as have been heretofore usually imported into the Uuited States from Bnenoa 
Ayres. New Zealand, Australasia, Cape of Good Hope, Russia, Great Britain, Canada, 
and elsewhere, and also including all wools not hereinafter described or designated. 
Also Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Down combing wools, Canada long wools, or 
other like combing wools, having any admixture of English blood, immediate or 
remote, and usually known by the terms herein used, and also all China wools, and 
similar wools, and all hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, llama, and other like animals. 

Second. Class two, that is to say, Donskoi, native South American, Cordova, Val- 
paraiso, native Smyrna, Russian camel's hair, and including all such wools of like 
character, from Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, and elsewhere, excepting improved 
wools hereinalter provided for, and not including any wools hereinbefore mentioned. 
But no wool shall be deemed of this class because imported from the places named. 

Third .From the standard samples of all wools and hair, which are now or may 
be hereafter deposited in the principal custom-houses of the United States, under 
the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be selected under his direction 
the standards for the classification of wools under this act, and he shall have the 
authority to renew these standards and to make such additions to them from time to 
time as may be required, and he shall cause to be deposited like standards in other 
custom-houses of the United States when they may be needed. 

Fourth. Whenever wools of class two shall have been improved by the admixture 
of Merino, or English, or other blood, or by domestication, or breeding, from their 
original native character, such improved wools shall be classified for duty as class 
one, as the case may be. 

Fifth. The duty on all wools and hair which shall be imported, washed or other- 
wise cleansed, shall be twice the amount of the duty to which they would be sub- 
jected if imported nnwai^hed; and the duty on all wools and hair which shall be 
imported scoured shall be three times the duty to which they would be subjected if 
imported unwashed. 

Sixth. Unwashed wools shall be considered such as shall have been shorn from the 
sheep without any cleansing — that is, in their natural condition. Washed wools 
shall be considered such as have been washed with cold ^ater on the sheep's back, 
and Australasian wools, and wools of similar light shrinkage in scouring, having any 
admixture of merino blood, as shorn from the sheep's back without washing, shall 
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be deemed washed wool. Wool washed or cleansed in any other manner than on the 
sheep's back, as aforesaid, shall be considered as scoured wool. 

And all wools having less than twelve per centum of grease, yolk, dirt, or other 
foreign matter, shall be deemed scoured, and wools having any admixture of Merino 
blood, immediate or remote, and having less than 60 per centum of grease, yolk, dirt, 
or other foreign matter, shall be deemed washed, and all other wools having less than 
25 per centum of grease, yolk, dirt, or other foreig^n matter, shall be deemed washed. 

Seventh. The duty upou wool of the sheep or hair of the camel, goat, llama, alpaca, 
and other like animals, which shall be imported in any other than ordinary condition, 
or which shall be changed in its character or couditi«m for the pur^iose of evading 
the duty, or which has been skirted, sorted, or otherwise increased in value by the 
rejection of any part of the original fleece or otherwise, shall be twice the. duty to 
wnich it would be otherwise subject. 

If any bale or package of wool or hair specified in this act imported as of any 
specified class, or claimed by the importer to be dutiable as of any specified class, 
shall contain any wool or hair subject to a higher rate of duty than the class so speci- 
fied, the whole bale or package shall be subject to the highest rate of duty chargeable 
on wool or hair of ihe class subject to such higher rate of duty, and if any bale or 
package be claimed by the importer to be shoddy, mungo, flocks, wool, hair, or other 
material of any class specifiea in this act, and such bale contain any admixture of 
any one or more of said materials, or of any other material, the whole bale or package 
shall be subject to duty at the highest rate imposed npon any article in said bale or 
package. 

Eighth. The duty npon all wools and hair of the first class shall be twelve cents 
per pound, and upon all wools or hair of the second class, eight cents per pound. 

Ninth. Wools and hair on the skin shall pay the same rate as other wools and hair, 
the quantity and value to be ascertained under such rules as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe, but the quantity shall include all, without reference to the 
lenffth of the staple. 

Tenth. Wools and hair of the camel, goat, llama, alpaca, or other like animals, 
in the form of roping, roving, or tops, and all wool and hair, which have been 
advanced in any manner or by any process of manufacture beyond the washed or 
scoured condition, not specially provided for in this act, shall be subject to the same 
duties as are imposed npon manufactures of wool not specially provided for in this act. 

Eleventh. On noils, shoddy, mungo, flocks, and rags composed wholly or in part of 
wool, on top waste, burr waste, slubbing waste, carded waste, roving waste, ring 
waste, yam waste, garnetted waste, and all other wastes composed wholly or in part 
of wool, and on carbonized wools, and on clippings and other pieces of textile fabrics 
composed wholly or in part of wool the duty shall be 30 cents per pound. 

Twelfth. On cattle and calf hair and other animal fibers not herein nor elsewhere 
specified the duty shall be 15 cents per pound. 

Thirteenth. On the wool and hair of the Angora goat and other like animal fibers 
the duty shall be 50 cents per pound. 

Fourteenth. There shall be levied, collected, and paid upon sheep and lambs 
imported from foreign countries, except as hereinafter provided, the rates of duty 
following: On mutton sheep, two dollars per head: on stock sheep other than bucks 
and on lambs, one dollar and fifty cents per head; on bucks, including lambs for 
stock sheep, three dollars per head. 

Fifteenth. Any animal imported specially for breeding purposes shall be admitted 
free: Provided, that no such animal shall be admitted free unless pure bred of a 
recognized breed, and duly registered in the book of record, established for that 
breed : And provided further, that certificate of such record and of the pedigree of 
such animal shall be produced and submitted to the customs officer, duly authenti- 
cated by the proper custodian of such book of record, together with the aflidavit of 
the owner, agent, or importer that such animal is the identical animal described in 
said certificate of record and pedigree. The Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe 
such regulations as may be required for the strict enforcement of the provisions of 
this act, provided, also, that for the period of two years from and after the passage of 
this act native Mexican ewes shall be admitted free of duty. 

Sixteenth. On and after the thirtieth day of June, commencing one year after the 
thirtieth day of June following the passage of this act, the duty prescribed in this 
act shall be annually increased one-half cent per pound for four years on unwashed 
wools and hair, and 1 cent on washed, and li cents on scoured wools and hair. 

Seventeenth. There shall be levied and collected duties on Peruvian cotton, other- 
wise called vegetable wool, 15 cents per pound, and on other raw cottons 2 cents per 
pound. 

PRICES OF WOOLS IN TKE UNITED STATES, 18S4 TO 1896, INCLUSIVE. 

The following prices of wool in the United States from 1824 to 1896, inclusive, are 
taken from Wool, and Manufactures of Wool, by Worthington C. Ford, Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department. 
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PBICB FSB POUND OF FlKE, MEDIUM, AND COARSE WASHED CLOTHINO FlET/CS 
WOOLj VTC., IN THE NbW YORK MARKET FOR THE MONTHS OF JANUARY, APRIL, 
JUI^T^ AND OCTOBBB, IN THE QlVEN TEARS. (CURRBNCT PRICES FROM 1862 TO 

1878.) 

[From Manger it Avery's Annaal Wool Circular.] 
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Price peb pound of Finb^ Medium, and Coarse Washed Clothino Flescb 

WoOLi ETC.— Continued. 
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SiatUtie$ of carpet mtlU, 1860-1890, 
[United States Censiu.] 



Yean. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- \ 

liBb. 

ments. 

116 
218 
216 
105 
173 ; 


Capital. 


Miscella- 
iiuons ex- 
penses. 


Av<>rage 
number of 
employees. 

6,186 
6.681 
12.008 
■/0,371 
20,121 


1850 


$3,852,081 

4,721,768 

12,540,750 

21,468.587 

a 38. 208. 842 




I860 




1870 .. 




1880 




1800 


$1,810,441 



Total wages. 



$1,346,660 
1,545,602 
4, 681. 718 
6, 835. 218 

11, 633, 116 



Cost of I 
teiiala m 



$3,076,602 
4,417,086 
18,577,003 
18,084,877 
28,644,005 



Yaloe of 
producta. 



$6,401,284 
7.867,6M 
21,761,57S 
81,702,802 
47,770,193 



a This amount does not inclade the value of '* hired property.** 

In the present census there has been secured a closer subdivision of the nnmber of 
looms employed upon each variety of carpets than has heretofore been made. The 
number of ingrain power looms has increased from 1,873 to 4,214; the nnmber of 
bmssels power looms from 756 to 1,224, and the number of tapestry brussels looma 
from 547 to 1,498. 

There has been an increased production from this increased weaving machinery 
very nearlv commensurate with the enlarged capacity thus indicated, as is shown by 
the following table, in which the relative quantities of the different varieties of car- 
pets manufactured in 1890 and 1880 are set forth in detail : 

CARPETS. 



I Total car- Ingrain, 
Year.". ; pets (run- 2-ply (.square 
ningyards) | yards). 



1800... I 74,770,010 
1880... 30,282,634 



32,018,660 
21,086,434 



Ingrain, ' ^"JJJ*" 



3,251,868 553,518 
862,304 I 



Vene^tia; b™sL I 
(nmning ^running I 



yards). 



1,084,201 



yards). 



6,245,465 
4, 077, 100 



Tapestry 
bmssels 
(running 
yards). 



23,205,844 
0,441,105 



Years. 



1800. 
1880.. 



Wilton Axminster 



(running 
yards). 



1, 030, 101 ' 
157,620 



(running 
yards). 

370,341 
303,866 



Moqnette 
(running 
yards). 



3, 103, 186 



Smyrna 
(square 
yards.) 

127, 177 



Cottage Dut«b 
(square (square 
yards). , yards). 



Rag 
(square 
yards). 



241,220! 12,000 1 



Tapestry, 
,' velvet 
I (nmning 
1 yards). 

2,482,128 
60,000 



71,310 
167,005 



All other 
(square 
yards). 

1,312,818 



The ordinary ingrain carpet width is 1 yard, bnt other carpets are usually made 
three-quarters of a yard in width. These fignres show an increase of about 90 per 
cent in the production of carpets. 

The increase in the manufacture of rugs and art squares is even greater than in 
carpets. In 1880 the census reported the manufacture of 40,000 separate druggets. 
In 1890 the druggets are reported in square yards, of which there were 103,258 square 
vards manufactured. In rugs of all descriptions there were made in 1880, 47,530, and 
in 1890, 1,563,303. Many of our largest mannfaoturers turned their machinery largely 
to the making of rugs, in response to the popular taste for partially covered floors. 
The greater part of this manufacture was of the cheaper grades, but the product 
also contained many rugs of a very high quality of material and workmanship, com- 
mendable for the skill and taste displayed in coloring and pattern. While theae 
American rugs do not take the place of the eastern hand-made rugs, which remain 
unrivaled bv the products of machine manufacture, they easily stand the test of com- 
parison with any similar work done in Europe. 

8iati$tic$ of oarpet$ manufactured in the United States during the year ending June 1, 1860, 



United States. 



Total in United Stotes. . . . 



Number 
of esteb- 

lisb- 
ments. 



Capitel 
invested. 



Raw materials used. 



Pounds of Pounds of Pounds of 
wool. cotton. ' flax. 



213 $4, 721, 768 



8,843,601 



305,000 



I 



800,000 



Cost of raw 
materiaL 



$4,417,086 



WOOL. 1481 

Staii$tics of carpeU manufactured in the United States, etc. — Continued. 



United States. 


Number of 

hands 
employed. 


Annual 
cost of 
labor. 


Annual value of 
products. 


Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 


Yards of 
carpeting 
prodaoed. 


Aver- 
value 




Male. 


Fe. 
male. 

2,771 


In 1860. 


In 1850. 


yard. 


Total in United States. . . . 


3.910 


$1,545,692 


$7,857,636 


$5,402,634 


4.54 


13,285,921 


OmU, 
59 



The United States by specified industries, 1870. 





Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 


Steam 
engines. 


Water 
wheels. 


Hands employed. 


Mechanical and manufac- 
turing industries. 


Horse- 
power. 


No. 


Horse- ' -^ 
power. "**• 


All. 


Males 

above 

16. 


n 
a 


re- 

lales 
bove 
15. 


Youth. 


Carpets, rag 


474 
215 


60 
3,017 


2 
45 


24i 2 

702 1 18 


1,016 874 
12,098 6,808 


11A 


20 


Carpets^ otEer than rag 


4,816 


071 








Mechanical and manufacturing industries. 


Capital. 


Wage 


s. Materials. 

-8. I Dollars. 


Products. 


DoUara. 



810,744 
12- .'UU. 750 


DoUai 


Dollars. 


Carpets, rag 


141,148 498,595 
4,681r71ft 13.S77.003 


1, 005, 327 


Carpets, othec than rag 


21, 761. 578 












1 











Prices of wool in Philadelphia market, 1890 to 1896. 

[From summary of Finance and Oommeroe United States Treasury Department, Bureau of Statistics, 

reported by Coatea Brothers.] 



Kinds of wool. 



OHIO, PBmraTLVANIA, AND 
r YIBOUf lA FLBBCB, 



Ota. <H» 
XX and above 32-35 32-35 



1890. 



Jan. I Feb. Mar. Apr. 'May.' June. July. Aag. Sept. Oct. Nov. Deo. 



X. 

Medium 

guarterblood 
ommon and ootted. 



NBW TOBK, MICHIGAK. IN- 
DIANA, AND WISCONSIN 
FLEBCB, WASHED. 

XX 

X 

Medium 

Quarter blood 

Common and ootted 

COMBtNO AND DELAINB 
FLBBCB. 

Washed, fine delaine. .^ . 

Washed, medium 

Washed, low 

Washed, coarse 

Unwashed, medium 

IJnwashed,1ow and coarse 
Unwashed, braid 



17NWA8HBD. 

Light and bright. 

Fine 

Medium 

Low medium 

Coarse or barry 



31-32 31-32 
37-38 37-38 
35-»6; 35-36 35-36 
28-30' 28-30 28-30 



Ota. 

32-^5 

31-32 

37-38 



30-31, 30-31 



36-371 8(W7 
35-36 35-36 
28-30 28-30 



80-81 
28-30 
36-37 
35-36 
2»-30 



OU. 

33-34 
31-32 
37-38 



28-30 



30-31 
28-30 
36-37 
35-36 
28-30 



Ota, 

32-34 

31-32 

36-38 

34-35 



28-30 2»-30 28-30 



Ota. Ota. 
33-35 33-35 
31-33 31-33 
37-39: 37-39 
35-36 36-37 



30-31 30-32 
2&-29 29-30 
35-37 36-37 
34r-35! 34-35 
28-30' 28-30 



33-36 33-36 33-36 33-36 33-36 

38-40 38-40 38-40 38-40 38-40 

36-38 36-38; 36-38 36-38, 36-38 

32-34 32-34, 32-331 32-33 32-33 

38-30 28-30 2&-30l 2»-30' 28-30 

25-27 25-27 25-27 25-271 25-27 



35-37 
38-41 



30-32 
29-30 
36-38 
35-36 



Ota. Ola. 
32-38 32-33 
30-32' 30-32 
36-371 3fr-37 
34-35 34-35 
28-30 28-30 



29-30 
28-30 



33-35 



28-30 28-30 



32-33 
29-32 
25-27, 



35-37 
38-41 
36-38 
32-33 
30-32 
25-27 



33-36 



35-36 
30-33 
28-30 
25-26 



20-22 20-22 20-22 20-22 19-21 20-24 20-23 19-22 
26-291 26-29{ 26-29! 26-29 26-28{ 27-29 27-301 26-28 
25-27 25-27 25-27 25-27; 25-26 25-27 25-27' 24-26 



29-30 
28-30 



28-30 



33-36 
38-39 



Ota. 

32-34 

31-32 



35-36 
30-32 



29-30 
38-30 
35-37 
34-35 
30-32 



Ota. 
83-35 



32-33 
37-39 
36-38 
32-34 



Ota. 

32-85 

81-32 

37-39 

36-38 

80-88 



30-31 30-81 
29-30 29-30 
37-38, 37-38 
36-37 36-37 
30-33 30-33 



34-36 

38-40 

36-37 
30-33 32-34 
28-30' 28-30 
25-26 25-26 26-29 2&.28 
23-25, 23-26 



35-38 35-37 
40^3' 40-42 
37-39= 37-38 
34-86 34-36 
3$-33; 30-32 



19-22 20-22 21-2 



2&.28I 27-28 
24-261 24-26 



20-25] 20-251 20-25, 20-2Si 20-231 20-23 20-23J 20-22i 20-22, 20-22 



28-30 
26-28 
20-24 



20-22 
27-29 
25-27 
20-23 
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Pr%ce9 of wool in Philadelphia market, 1890 to /^d^— Continued. 



Kindt of wool. 



1890. 



Jan. ! Feb. 



uvwA8Ba]>--ooBtlnaed. 

Dark colored, 

OU. OtM. 

Liffht^fine ' 14-16 14-16 

HeATy.flne ' 17-20 17-201 

Hedium lft-20 18-20 

Fine medium i 20-22; 20-22j 

Coarse I 16-18' 16-18 



Mar. 



Apr. 



COLOBADO. 



I 



OU. OU. 

14-16! 14-16 

17-20 17-20 

18-20 18-20 

20-22i 20-22 

16-18 16-18 



Medium and fine, choice. 22-25 22-25, 

Hedium and fine, heavy .1 16-20 16*20 

Common and qaarter i I 

blood 19-20 18-19 

Coarse, carpet 16-17 16-17 



22-24 
16-20 



May. Jane.! July. 



OU. 

14-16 
17-19 
18-20 
20-24 
16-18 



22-24 22-24 
16-20 16-20 

18-19 18-19 
16-17i l(^-l7, 16-17 



ia-19 



mw XBXICAN. 



Choice improved j 21-21 21-' 

Partly improved 18-20 18-20| 

Coarse, carpet, light ; 16-17i 16-17 

Coarse, carpet, heavy or i | 

sandy ' 14-16 14-16, 

Black I 15-17 16-17 

I 



21-23 21-23 21-23 
lfr-20 18-20, 18-20 



Fine. 12 months 

Hedinm, 12 months 

Coarse, 12 months 

Fine, 6 and 8 months 

Medium, 6 and 8 months. 
Coarse, 6 and 8 months . . . 



Unwashed, fine, bright. . . 
Unwashed, medium, 

bright 

Unwashed, coarse, bright. 
Uiiwashed, dark colored, 

heavy, or short 



UTAH AND WTOMCrO. 

Unwashed, light, fine 

Unwashed, heavy, fine . . . 
Unwashed, fine medium . . 
Unwashed, selected me- 
dium 

Unwashed, low , 



TUB WASSBD. 



Choice, selected. 
Fair, ordinary..., 
Coarse 



lfr-17 



14-16 
16-17 



20-23> 20-23, 
23-26 23-26, 
18-ao| 18-20' 
18-20 18-20 
20-22* 18-22 
16-18 16-18; 



16-17 16-17 

14-16, 14-16 
15-17. 16-17 



t 

20-23 20-23' 20-22 
23-26 23-26 23-26 
18-20| ia-20 18-20 



CU. 

17-20 

14-16 

22-24 

20-22 

16-18 



22-25 
16-20 



Aug. 



CU. 

17-20 
14-ltf 
22-24 
18-22 
lfr-18 



22-25 
16-20 



Sept. 



OU. 

16-18. 

18-15 

20-22 

18-20' 

16-18; 



OU. 

16-18 
13-15 
20-22 
18-20 
16-18 



21-24! 

15-18; 



21-24 
16-18 



18-10 18-20 18-20| 18-20 
16-17 l(^-17 16-17 16-17 



Oct. Nov. 



I- 



OU. , OU. 

16-18 18-10 

13-16 lS-17 

20-22 21-24 

18-20 18-20 

^(^-18 18-22 



21-24 23-25 
15-181 17-20 

18-20 20-22 
lQ-n\ 18-20 



Deo. 



OU. 

17-19 
14-16 
21-23 
18-20 
18-22 



22-25 
1&-20 



20-21 

18-20 



22-24 22-24' 20-23 20-23 20-23 22-24 21-23 

19-21 19-21' 18-20 18-20 18-20, 20-22. 20-21 

16-17 16-171 16-17 16-17 16-17| 19-201 lft-20 

14-16 14-161 14-16; 14-16 14-16 16-18 16-18 

15-17 15-17, 14-16 14-16 14-16| 15-17) 15-17 



20-22 20-22 19-21 19-21, 19-21, 20-24 20-23 
23-26 24-26 22-241 22-24 22^24, 22-26, 22-24 



19-22 



18-22 



21-24 
ia-20 



18-20 
16-20 1&-20 



18-21 
16-18 
18-22 

22-24 
20-22 



88-40 
86-38 



City merino 

City super and lambs 

Western super and lambs . 

Short merino and shear* 

lings 



27-30 
32-34 
26-30 

18-26 



18-20 
18-22 
16-18 



18-22 

21-24 

18-20 

16-20 



18-20; 17-19 
18-22 18-23 
15-18; 16-18 



18-22 

21-24 
18-20 

1&-20 



18-20 18-20 17-20 17-20 

17-20 17-20 16-20 16-20 

18-241 18-24 18-22 1^-22 

15-18; 15-18 14-171 14-17 



17-20 17-20, 17-20 

16-20 18-22 18-20 

18-22 lS-24 lg-22 

14-17, 14-17 14-17 



18-22 lS-22 20-22 18-20 18-20 18-20 19-21 19^-21 

21-24 22^26 24-26 22-24 22-24 22-24 22-25 22-24 

18-20 lft-20l ia-20 17-20: 17-20 17-20 17-201 17-20 

16-20 14-18, 14-18 14-18 16-20| 1&-20 



10-20 10-20 



18-20 18-20 18-20 10-20 
16-18 16-18 16-18 16-18 
18-22 18-22 10-20 18-20 



21-231 21-23 
19-21 19-21 



20-22 
19-21 



38-10 37-40 37-40 
36-38: 36-371 36-37 
33-36, 32-35 32-36 



20-22 
19-21 



37-40 
36-37 
32-36 



27-30 25-28 25-28 25-28 

32-^ 30-33 30-33 30-:i3 

25-28 26-28 25-28 20-28 

18-25! 18-22 18-22,' 18-22 



18-20 
16-18 
18-21 



18-20 18-201 18-20 
14-16; 14-16 14-16 



21-24 21-24 
19-21 19-21 



18-20 
14.-10 
18-20 



20-22 20-22 20-23 
17-20 17-20 17-J 



'I 
18-21 17-20 17-20 



87-40 37-40 37-38 37-38 37-38 
35-37 35-37 34-36' 34-36' 34-36 
32-351 32-35 30-33 30-33 30-33 



28-30 
30-34 



18-22 



28-30 27-30' 27-30 

30-34 30-32 30-82 

27-30 25-28 26-28 

18-22 18-22 18-22 



18-20 
16-18 
19-22 

22-24 
18-20 



88-40 
35-38 
82-36 



27-30 28-30 

30-32 32-35 

26-28 28-32 

10-22 20-22 



18-20 
14-16 
18-21 

21-23 
18-20 



38-40 
35-38 



28-30 
32-36 
28-32 

20-22 
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Kinds of wool. 



1891. 



Jan. Feb. Mftr. Apr. M«y.|jiine. Jnly. Ang.|Sept. Oct. Not. | Deo. 



OBio; PKmrsTLVAxnA, axd 
T vnonnA fliecb, 



XX and Above 

X 

Medium 

Ouarter blood 

Common and cotted 

KKW TOBK, MXGH10AN, IK- 
DIANA, AMD WISCONSIN 
FLKBCB, WASHED. 

XX 

X 

Medium 

gaarter blood 
ommon and cotted 

OOKBINO AND DKLAINS 
FLBKCK. 



Waabed, fine delaine.. 

Waabed, medium 

Waahed.low , 

Waabed, ooarae | 

Unwaabed. medium 

T7n waabed, lowandcoarae 
Unwaabed, braid . .'. i 

UNWASHBD. I 

Light and bright. 

Fine 

Medium 

Low medium , 

Coarse or burry 



OCff. 

82-34 

31-32 

87-38 

36-37 

30-33 



2»-80 



36-38 
35-86 
80-32 



OU. Ott. 
32-34i 32-34 
80-82 30-32 
37-38' 87-38 
30-37 36-37 
30-33 30-33 



20-30 29-30 
28-29; 28-20 
36-38 36-38 
35-36' 35-36 
30-82| 80-32 



Oto. Ot». OU. 
32-34 32-34 82-34 



31-83 



30-82 30-82, 30-82 29-81 20-30 29-30 

37-88 87-^ 37-38; 36-37 85-36 85-36 

30-37 36-37 35-37' 34-35 38-84 33-34 

30-38 30-33 30-33 28-31 28-29, 29-31 



OU. Ct*. OU, Ots. 
80-32 30-32 80-32, 80-32 



29-80 29-80 20-31 
28-29) 28-29, 28-30, 
36-88; 30-88 36-37 
35-36 36-36; 35-36 



29-30 29-30 
36-36 35-36 



33-34 
80-32 



Ote. 
30-83 
28-80 
85-84 



34-35 
30-32 30-82 



20-80 28-29 28-29, 28-29 28-30 28-80 

27-29, 27-28 27-28, 27-28 27-28' 27-28 

35-36 34-35 84-351 34-35; 34-35, 34-35 

33-35 32-34' 32-34' 32-34' 83-84' 8a-84 

30-82 30-32i 30-32 28-30' 27-29 28-80 29-31 30-31 30-81 



I 



"l ' 



34-87 34-37 35-37; 36-37 85-371 35-37 
39-41 40-42 40-42 40-42 40-42 38-40 
36-38 36-38 37-38 37-38' 37-38 30-38 



34-35' 84-35 34-35 34-35 

30-32! 30-32 30^2 30-32 

26-28' 20-28 20-28 26-28 

22-241 22-24, 22-24 22-24 



I 



J>ark colored. 



Ligbt, fine 

Heavy, fine 

Medium 

Fine medium 

Coarse , 18-22 18-22 



20-22 20-22 
27-291 27-29 
25^27 25-27 
20-23 20-23 

i , 

I ; 

17-19 17-19' 

14-16 14-16 

21-23 21-23 

18-20 18-20 



20-22! 20-22 
27-29; 27-29 
25-27 25-27 
20-23! 20-23 



34-85 38-35 
30-32| 3&-32 
26-28 26-28 
22-24 22-24) 

I 



I I 

84-86 88-35 33-35* 88-35 

38-39 37-39 37-39 37-39 

35-37 35-36 35-36, 35-36 

82-35 32-35 32-35 32-35, 

80-31 29-80 29-30 29-30 

25-27 25-26 25-26 25-26 

21-23 21-23 21-23 21-23 



34-35 33-85 
38-39; 37-89 
35-36, 34-36 
32-361 32-M 
20-30 28-80 
26-26 26-96 
22-23 22-28 



20-22 
27-29 
25-27 
20-23 



COLOKADO. 



I 



17-19 17-19 17-19 
14-16' 14-16' 14-16 
21-23, 21-23 21-23 
18-20 18-20, 18-20 
18-22 18-22; 18-22 



Medium and fine, choice. 
Med inm and fine, heavy . . 
Common and quarter 

blood I 

Coarae, carpet 

NEW MEXICAN. 

Cboice improved 

Partly improved I 

Coarsie, carpet, light 

Coarse, carpet, heavy or ' 

sandy *..... 

Black 



20-22: 
2ft-30l 
25-27 
20-23 



I 



I 



I 



19-21, 19-21 19-22 19-22. 19-22 19^-21 
26-20; 25-27 25-27 25-27 26-28 20-28 



24-26 23-25 23-25 23-25 24-26 
18-22 18-21, 18-21 18-21 10-21 



24-26 
18-21 



17-19; 16-18 16-18 10-18 16-18 16-18; 16-18 

14-16 14-16 14-16 14-16 14-16 14-16' 14-15 

20-23 20-22 20-22 20-22 20-22 20-22 19-21 

18-20 17-19 17-19, 17-19 17-19 17-19 17-18 

18-22 18-20 10-20 18-20 lg-20 10-20 17-20 



22-25 22-25 22-25 22-25 22-25 
10-20 10-20 16-18 10-18 16-18 



20-21 20-21 20-211 20-21 20-21 
17-19 17-19 17-18 17-18 17-18 



22-25 22-24 22-24 
10-18 15-18 15-18 



I 



J, 



19-20 18-20 
17-18 10-1 



18-20 
16-17 



21-23 21-23 21-23 21-23 21-23 
20-21 20-21 20-21 20-21 ' 20-21 
17-10 17-19 16-18 10-18; 17-18, 



22-25 22-25 22-26 21-24 
15-18 15-18, 15-18. 15-18 



18-20 18-20 18-20 lS-20 
16-17 16-17 16-17 10-17 



21-23 20-22 20-22 
19-20 18U20 1^20 
10-17 10-17 16-17 



21-24 21-24 
18-20 18-20 
16-17 16-17 



15-17, 15-17 
15-17! 15-17 



15-16 
15-17 



20-23' 20-24 
22-24 22-26 
17-20 in-in 
18-20 18-22 
18-22 20-2:i 
14-17 14-18 



20-23 
23-25 
18-20 
17-20 
20-22 
15-18 



20-22 
23-24 
17-19 
17-20 
20-21 
15-17 



TEXAS. 

Fine. 12 months 

Medium, 12 months 

Coarse, 12 months 

Fine. 6 and 8 months 

Medium, 6 and 8 montbs. 
Coarse, 6 and 8 months. . . 

MONTANA. 

Unwashed, fine, bright. . . | 18-20 
Unwawhed, medium, 

bright 21-23 21-23 21-23 21-23 21-24' 21-24 21-24 21-24 

Unwashed, roarse. bright! 17-20 17-20 17-20 17-20 18-22' 18-20 18-20 18-20 18-20 18-20 
Unwashed, dark colored, I ' I I 

heavy or short I 10-2o' 16-20 16-20, 10-20! 16-201 10-20 16-20 16-20, 16-20 16-20 



15-16 15-16' 15-16 

15-17 15-17i 15-17 

! ; 

20-23 20-23, 20-22 

2,1-25 2V25 23-25 

18-20 18-20 18-20 

17-20 17-20 17-20 

20-22 20-22 20-22 

15-18 15-18, 15-18 

I I 



14-16 
14-16 



14-16 14-16 
14-16; 14-16 

I 

I I 

20-22! 20-22 
23-24 1 23-24 
17-19 17-19; 
17-20 17-20 
20-21, 20-21 
15-171 15-17, 



14-16 
14-16 



21-24! 21-28 
18-20 17-20 
10-17 15-16 

14-16 14-15 
14-16 14-16 

i 

20-22 20-22 20-22 
23-241 23-24 22-24 
17-19 17-19 17-10 
17-20. 17-20 16-20 
»)-2l 20-21' 18-20 
15-17 15-17 16-17 



18-201 18-20 18-20 18-22 18-22 17-21 17-21 



17-21 17-21 
21-24' 21-24 



17-21 17-20 



21-241 21-23 
18-20 17-20 



16-20, 10-20 
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Kinds of wool. 



UTAH AND WTOMIHO. 

Unwashed, light, fine . . . 
Unwashed, heavy, fine . . 
Unwashed, fine medium 
Unwashed, selected, me- 
dium 

Un washed, low 



1891. 



Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May., June.; Jul j. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Deo. 



TUB WA8HBD. 



Choice, selected. 
Fair, ordinary - . 
Coarse , 



CU. CU. 
17-19 17-19 
14-16; 14-16 
16-20 16-20 

20-22 20-22 
18-20 18-20 



88-40| 38-42 
35-38 36-38 
32-35 32-35 



17-19 
14-16 
16-20 

20-22 
18-20 



38-42 
36-^ 
32-35 



CuACta.\ CU. CU. CU. ' OU. CU. 

17-19, lft-20 18-20 17-20 17-20 17-20 17-20 

14-16; 14-16 14-16 14-16 14-16 14.-16 14-16 

i6-2o! ia-22 ia-22; 18-21 18-211 18-21 18-21 

20-22 22-24 22-24. 22-24 22-24 

18-20 18-22 18-22 18-21 18-21 



38-42 
36-38 
32-35 



22-24 22-24 
18-21 1 18-21 



CU. CU. 
17-20 17-20 
14-16, 14-1« 
18-21 18-21 

22-24 21-23 
18-21 18-20 



38-42 3g-42 37^0 37^0 37-40 37-40 37-40 36-38 
36-38 3e-38: 34-37, 34-37 34-37 34-37 34-37, 33-36 
32-36 32^5 32-34 32-34 32-341 82-34 32-34] 31-33 



I 



City merino i 28-30 28-30 28-30 28-30 

City super and lambs. . . . ' 82-34! 32-34 32-35' 32-35 

Western super and lambs, 28-30j 28-30; 28-32 28-32 

Short merino and shear- I i I > 

lings 20-22 20-22 20-22 20-22 20-22' 16-20 16-21 18-21 



28-30 28-30 26-28 26-28 
32-:i5, 30-33 30-33 30-33 
28-32 27-30 25-30 25-30 



26-28 2&-28 2ft-28 25-28 

30-33 30-33 30-33' 28-32 

2.V30 25-30 25-30' 25-28 

19-22 19-22, 19-22 19-22 



Kinds of wool. 



1892. 



Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 



OHIO, PKKV8TLVANIA, AND I 

WEST VIRGINIA FLEECE, I ' I ' 

WASHED. 

I CU. CU. I CU. , Ctft. 

XX and above ! 30-32 29-32 29-31 28-30 

X i 28-30 2a-29 28-29 27-28 

Medium 35-36 35-36 34-35 34-35 

guarter bloo<l I 34-35 34-35 33-34 33-34 

oromon and cotted • 30-32 30-32 30-32 30-32 



NEW YOBK, MICH lO AN. IN- 
DIANA, AND WISCONSI.N 
FLEECE, WASHED. 

XX 

X 

Medium 

8!uarter blood 
ommon and cotted , 



COXBINQ AND DELAINE 
FLEECE. 

Washed, fine delaine 

Washed, medium 

Washed, low 

Washed, coarse 

Unwashed, medium 

Unwashed, low and 

coarse 

Unwashed, braid 



28-30 
27-28 
34-35 
33-34 
30-31 



33-35 
37-39 
34-36 
32-34 
28-30 



28-30 
27-28 
34-35 
3:J-34 
30-31 



33-35 
37-38 
34-36 
32-34 
27-29 



May. ;June. July. I Auf;. Sept. 



I 

CU. ' CU. 

27-30 28-30 

27-28 27-28 

33-34 33-35 

32-33 33-34 

30-32 30-32 



CU. CU. ' CU. 

28-30 28-30 28-30 

27-28 27-28 27-28 

33-35 3,V35 33-34 

33-34 33-34 32-3:{ 

28-31 28-;; 1 28-30 



28-29 27-28 

26-28 26-27 

33-34 3:i-34 

32-3:i 32-33 

30-31 30-31 



33-34' 32-34 
36-38 3r»-:'.8, 
:{4-:i6 34-36 
:{2-34. 32-33 
1:7-28 27-28 



26-27 27-28 27-28 27-28 27-28 

25-26, 25-27 25-->7 25-27 25-2 

32-33 33-34 33-34 3:J-34 32-33 

32-:<3 32-33 32-33 32-33 82-33 

30_31, 30-31 28-30 28-30 28-30 



I 



30-32 30-32 30-32 

34-35 34-36 34-36 

33-34 33-35 33-35 

30-32 30-32 30-32 

26-J7 26-28 26-28 26-28 26-27 26-27 26-28 26-28 



31-33' 31-33 31-33 31-33 30-32 

34-:i7i 35-37 35-37 35-37 34-35 

33-35! 34-35 34-35 34-35 33-34 

30-:W' 30-33 30-33 30-33 30-32 



Oct. Nov. ! Dec. 



CU. CU. CU. 

28-30 29-30 28-30 

27-28 28-29 27-28 

33-34 33-34 33-34 

32-33 33-34 3,V34 

28-30 28-30 28-30 



27-28 27-28, 26-28 

25-27 26-28 25-27 

32-33 32-34 32-34 

32-33 32-33 32-33 

28-30 28-30 28-30 

I 



25-26 25-26 25-26, 25-26 25-26 26-27 26-27 26-27 25-26 25-26 25-27 2.V27 
22-23 22-23, 22-23 22-23 21-23 21-23 21-23 21-23 20-22 21-23 22-24 21-23 



UNWASHED. 

Light and bright. 



19-21 19-21 18-20 18-20 18-20 18-20 18-20 19-21 19-21 19-21 19-21 19-21 
26-28 20-27 25-26! 25-26 25-26 25-27 25-27 25-27 25-26 25-26 25-27 25-27 
24-26 24-26 24-25 24-2r. 24-25 25-26 24-26 24-26 23-25 23-25 24-26 24-26 



Fine 

Medium 

Low medium 

Coarse or hurry 18-21 18-22 18-22| 18-22 18-22 18-22, 18-22 18-22 18-21 18-21 18-21 18-21 



Dark colored. 



Light, fine . 



16-18 



J. 



16-18 16-18 16-18 16-18 16-18 16-18 16-18 16-18 16-18 16-18 

Hwkvy,flne 14-15i 14-15 14-15 14-15 14-15 14-15 14-15 14-15. 14-15 14-151 14-15 

Medium 19-21' 19-21 19-21 19-21 19-21 19-22 19-22 19-22,19-22 19-22' 20-22 

Fine medium ' 17-18 10-18 16-18 16-18 10-18 16-18 16-18 16-181 16-18 16-18, 17-19 

Coarse i 17-201 17-201 17-aOi 17-20 17-20 17-20, 17-20, 17-20| 17-20, 17-20| 18-20 



16-18 
14-15 
20-22 
17-19 
18-20 



WOOL. 
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Kinds of wool. 



COLORADO. 

If edimn and fine, otaoice. . 
Medium and line, heavy. . 
Common and quarter' 

blood 

Coarse, carpet 



1892. 



Jan. t Fob. Mar. Apr. May. I Jane. July. Aag. Sept. ' Oot. I Nov. Deo. 



CU. I OU. Ctt. 
21-24 21-23> 21-23 
15-18 15-17 15-17 



NKW MBXICAN. 



Clioice improved 

Partly improved 

Coarse, carpet, liffht . . . 
Coarse, carpet, heavy or 

sandy 

Black 



TEXAS. 



Fine. 12 months 

Medinm. 12 months 

Coarse, 12 months 

Fine. 6 and 8 months 

Medinm, 6 and 8 months . . 
Coarse, 6 and 8 months — 

MOITTANA. 

Unwashed, fine, bright. . . 
Unwashed, medium, 

bright 

Unwashed, coarse, bright 
Unwashed, dark colored, 

heavy or short 



UTAH AITD WTOMINO. 

Unwashed, light, fine 

Unwashed, heavy, flue. . . 
Unwashed, fine medium . . 
Unwashed, selected me- 
dinm 

Unwashed, low 



18-20 18-20 17-19 17-19 



16-17 16-17 ie-17 



CU. 

21-23 

15-17 



16-17 



CtM. 

21-23 

15-17 



CU. 

21-23 

15-17 



17-19 17-19 
16-17. 16-17 



21-23 21-23' 21-22, 21-22 21-22, 21-22 21-221 21-22 



CU. 

21-23 
15-17 



CtM. 

•21-2: 
15-17 



17-19 17-19 
16-171 16-17 



15-16 



14-15 
14-16 



20-22 
22-24 
17-19 



21-22; 21-22 21-22, 21-22 

17-19) 17-19 17-19 17-19 

15-16 15-16| 16-16| 15-16; 15-I6i 15-16 15-16| 16-17i 16-17| 16-171 16-17 



17-20 17-19 17-19 17-19' 17-19| 17-19 17-19 17-19 



I ' 
14-15 14-15J 13-15! 13-15, J3-15i 13-15' 13-15 
13-15 13-15i 13-15, 13-15 13-16 12-15 12-15 



I 



20-21 
22-24 
17-19 
16-201 16-20 
18-20 18-20 
15-17, 15-17 



20-21 ' 20-21 ' 18-20 
22-24, 2*i-24! 20-23 
17-19 17-19' 17-19 
16-20 16-20 14-18 
18-20 18-201 18-30 
15-17; 15-17 15-17 



I 



I 



18-20 18-20 18-20 

20-24 20-24 20-24 

17- 1 q 17-19 17-19 

14-18 14-18 14-18 

18-20 18-20 18-20 

15-17, 15-17 15-17 



17-20 17-20 17-20 17-20 17-18 17-20 17-20 17-20 



21-23 21-23 
17-20, 17-20 



21-23 21-23 20-23 
17-20. 17-20 17-20 



r 



CU, , 

21-23; 
15-17 

17-19 
16-181 



i- 
cu. I 

21-23, 
15-17" 



CU. 
21-23 



CU. 
21-23 



I 

17-19 
lfr-18 



15-17! J5-17 

17-19 17-19 
16-18, 16-17 

I 



14-16 14-16, r4-16 14-16 
13-15' 13-15 13-15 13-15 



18-20; 18-20 18-201 18-20 
2J»-23 20-23 20-23' 20-23 
16-18 16-181 16-181 16-18 
14-18 14-18 14-18, 14-18 
ia-20 18-20 ia-20 18-20 
15-16 15-16. 15-16 15-16 



17-20 17-20 17-20 17-20 
20-23 201-23 20-23| 20-23 



20-24 20-24 20-24 

17-20. 17-20 17-20, 17-20 17-20 17-20 17-20 
' I ■ 'I 

16-20, 15-18 15-18 15-18t 15-18 15-18i 15-18 15-18 15-18 15-18 15-18, 15-18 



TUB WASHED. 



Choice, selected . 
Fair, ordinary .. 
Coarse 



17-20' 17-20 
14-16; 14-16 
18-21 18-21 

21-23i 21-23 
18-20 18-20 



36-38 35-36 
33-36 33-35 
3I-:J3, 31-33 



17-20 17-20 17-20 17-20. 17-20 17-20 
14-16 14-16 14-16 14-16 14-16 14-16 
18-21 18-21 17-20 18-20 18-20 18-20 



16-18 16-18 l(^-18 16-18 
14-16 14-16 14-16 14-16 
18-20 18-20 18-20> 18-20 



21-23 21-23 20-22 22-24 22-24 22-24 21-22 21-22 21-22 21-22 
18-20 18-20 18-20 18-20 18-20 18-20! 18-20 18-20 18-20 18-20 



PULLED. 

Citvmerino 25-28 25-27 

City super and Iambs 2H-32 28-30 

Western super and lambs 25-28 25-28 
Short merino and shear- ' 

lings I 19-22, 19-21* 



35-36 
33-35 
31-33 



25-27 
28-30 
25-28 



35-36 
33-35 
31-33 



25-27 
28-,'M) 
25-28, 



35-36 35-36 
33-35 33-;J5 
31-33 31-33 



I 



25-27 25-27 
28-30 28-:n 
25-28 26-29 



35-36 
33-35 
31-33 



25-27 
28-31 
26-29 



3>-36 34-35 
33-36 32-33 
31-33, 30-32 



25-27 2.3-25 
28-31 30-33 
26-29, 26-29 



34-;i5 34-35 34-35 
32-33 .32-33 32-33 
30-32 30-32 30-32 



23-25 23-25 23-25 
30-33 30-33 30-33 
26-29 26-29 26-29 



19-22 19-22 19-22 19-22 19-22 16-20, 18-20 18-20 18-20 18-20 



1893. 



Kinds of wool. 



Jan. Feb. Mar. i Apr. , May. June., July. Aug. i Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. 



I 



OHIO, PEICNSYLVANIA. AlfD 

WE»T VIBOUSLA FLEECE, ' > I I 

WASHED. I ' , I ' ■ ' 

' CU. , CU. CU. I CU. CU. CU. , Ctt, I CU. ' CU. 

XX and above 28-30 29-30 31-32 31-32 30-31 27-29 25-26 24-25 23-25 

X , 27-28 28-29 29-30| 29-30 28-30 26-27| 24-25 2.3-24 22-23 

Medium I 33-34 34-S6, 35-36 35-36 34-35 31-32 27-28 26-28 25-26 

Quarter blood 33-34 34-.%' 34-35| 34-35 3:i-34 30-32 26-271 25-26' 24-25 

Common and cotted 28-30 30-32 30-32 30-32 29-30 26-28; 24-25 23-24. 20-22; 

HEW TOBK. MICHIGAN, IN- 
DIAHA, AITD WISCONSIN 
FLEECE, WASHED. 

XX 

X , 25-27, 26-28| 27-28 

Medium 32-34 33-35 34-35 



27-29 



2^30 



Quarter blood i 32-33> 33-34 33-34 

Common and cotted , 28-30! 30-32; 30-32 



28-30 
27-28 
34-35 
38-34 



23-24 21-23 
21-23 20-22 



21-22| 21-22' 21-22 
19-211 19-21J 19-21 
23-251 23-241 23-24 
23-24' 23-24; 23-24 
30-32, 28-36; 2^28i 24-25| 22-24) 18-22i 18-22| 18-22| 18-22 



27-29' 26-27 23-25 

26-28, 25-26 22-23 

33-34 30-321 26-271 2e-27| 24-25 

32-33i 30-31| 25-26| 25-261 23-241 



CU. I CU. CU. 
22-25 22-25, 22-25 
21-22 21-22 21-22 
24-25 24-251 24-25 
24-25 24-251 24-25 
20-22 20-221 20-22 
i 



1486 SCHEDULE K. — ^WOOL, AND MANUFACTURES OP WOOL. 
Price of wool in Philadelphia market} 1890 to i^90— Continned. 



Kinds of wooL 



OOlfBnrO AND DBLAOn 
FLKBOB. 

Washed, fine delaine 

Washed, medium 

Washed, low 

Washed, coarse 

Unwashed, medlom 

Unwashed, low medium . 
Unwashed, hraid 

Light and bright. 

Fine 

Medium 

Lowmedium 

Coarse or burry 

Dark colored. 

Light, fine 

Heavy, fine 

Medium 

Fine medium , 

Coarse 

Cl>LOBADO. 

Medium and fine, oboice . 

Medium and fine, heavy . 

Common and quarter 

blood 



1898. 



Jan. Feb. I Mar. I Apr. May {June.! July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Deo. 



OU. 

80-82 

84-36 

88-86 

30-32 



25-27 
21-23 



OU, 

31-413 

86-87 

8&-M 

32-33 

27-28 

2ft-27 

22-24 



•r 



Ott. Ot9. 

31-83, 31-33 
35-37 36-37= 
86-30 35-30 



27-29" 27-29 
20-27 20-27 
22-24 22^24 



Ott. \ 
30-32 
36-30 
84-35 
31-32 
27-28, 
26-26 
21-23 



Cts. 



32-84 
31-32 
30-31 
24-25 
23-24 
20-21 



10-21 20-22, 20-22; 20-22 18-21 10-19 

2^-271 20-27 20-27; 20-27! 25-26 23-24 

24-26 25-26 25-26 25-26; 24-25 22-24 

18-21 18-22, 18-22 10-22' 18-20 15-17 



16-18 17-19 17-19: 17-19 17-18 15-1 

14-16' 15-16 15-16 15-161 14-16 12-15 

20-221 20-23 20-23, 20-23 20-22 18-22 

17-19 18-20' 18-20 18-20 17-20 10-18 

18-201 18-20 18-20 18-20 17-20 15-18 



I I 

21-231 21-23 21-23 
15-171 16-17 15-17 

I 



I 



21-23 
15-17 



Coarse, carpet ! 10-17 10-17 10-17 10-17 



18-20J 18-20: 18-20 18-20 



NSW MEXICAN. 



Choioe improved 

Partly improved 

Coarse, carpet, light 

Coarse, carpel, sandy or 

burry i 14.-lfl! 14-16 

BLick ■ 18-15! 12-14 



21-22; 21-22 
17-19 17-19 
16-17. 10-1' 



TBXAS. 



1 



18-20 



Fine, 12 months I 18-20 

Medium, 12 months | 20-23 20-23 

Coarse, 12 months 

Fine, and 8 months 

Medium, 6 and 8 months 
Coarse, 6 and 8 months . 



Unwashed, fine, bright. . . 
Unwashed, medium, 

bright 

Unwashed, coarse, bright 
Unwashed, dark colored, 

heavy or short 



UTAH AND WYOMINO. 

Unwashed, light, fine . . . 
Unwashed, heavy, fine . . 
Unwashed, flneme<1ium. 
Unwashed, selected me- 
dium 

Unwashed,low 



TUB WASHED. 



Choice, selected. 
Fair, ordinary ... 
Coarse 



PULLED. 



City merino 

City super and lambs 

Western super ami lambs 
Short merino and shear- 



21-22 21-22 
17-19 17-19 
16-17 16-17 

14-16 14.-16 
12-14; 12-14 



18-20 18-20 
20-23 20-23 



16-18 16-18 16-18 10-18 

14-181 14-18; 14-18 14-18 

18-20 18-20 18-20 18-20 

15-16 15-16, 15-16, 15-16 



17-20 



17-20, 17-20i 17-20 



20-231 20-23 20-23; 20-23 
17-20 117-20 17-20; 17-20 



15-18 15-18; 15-181 15-18 



10-18 16-18 16-18 16-18 
14-16 14-16' 14-16 14-16 
18-£0| 18-20 18-20 18-20 



OU. 

25-27 

28-30 

27-28 

25-26 

21-23 

20-21 

18-20 



OU. 

24-20 
27-28 
26-27 
23-25 
21-22 
20-21 
17-19 



16-18 15-17 

20-22 19-21 

19-20 18-20 

17-18 15-17 



13-16 12-14 
11-12' 8-12 
10-18 15-17 
14-16, 13-15 
14-17 14-16 



20-23 19-21 16-19 10-18 
16-17| 13-15 12-14 10-12 

17-20. 16-18 14-161 14-15 



16-16 14-15 



20-41 
17-19 
14-16 

13-16 



18-20 
10-17 



13-14 12-13 



15-18 15-1 
14-15: 13-15 
14-16 12-13; 12-13 



I 
13-14' 11-12. 8-10 
12-13, 12-13 10-12 10-11 



18-20 10-18 
20-23 19-21 
10-18 14-16 
14-lRi 14-16 
18-20' 16-18 
15-16 13-15 



15-17 14-16 
17-20 16-18 
13-15; 12-14 
13-16 10-13 
15-17 14-17 
12-13 10-13 



OU. 

24-25 

20-28 

25-20 

22-24 

20-21 

19-20 

15-17 



OU. 

24-25 

25-20 

24-20 

22-24 

20-21 

19-20 

15-17 



OU. 

24-25 

25-20 

24-26 

22-24 

20-21 

19-20 

16-17 



OU. 

24-25 

25-98 

24-26 

22-24 

20-21 

19-20 

16-17 



14-10 13-10 13-10 13-10 

18-20 18-20 18-20 19-20 

17-19 17-19 17-19 18-10 

14-10 13-15 13-15 14-10 



12-131 10-12; 10-12 10-12 
8-10! 8-10 8-10 8-10 



15-10 
18-15 
14-15 



14-16 14-10 
12-14' 12-14 
12-14 12-14 



14-10 
12-14 
12-U 



15-18 14-17 14-17 14-17 
8-12, 8-12 8-12 8-12 



14-15 13-15 13-15 13-15 
12-13 12-13, 12-13 12-18 



15-17! 14-16 14-16 
13-151 13-14 12-14 
12-131 12-13i 11-13 



8-10 
10-11 



8-lOt 8-10 
9-10 9-10 



I I i 

17-20 16-18 14-16, 13-15 

20-23 19-21 ' 17-20 16-18 
17-20 10-18 16-17 14-16 

15-18 14-16 12-14' 8-12 



I 

14-16 12-14 11-13 

15-18 14-10 13-15 

12-13 12-13, 10-12 

10-13 10-12 8-10 

14-16 12-14 11-13 

10-12 10-12 8-10 

I I 

12-14 10-12 10-12 

15-17 13-15 13-15 

13-15 12-15 12-15 

I 

8-12 8-12 0-12 



21-221 21-22 
18-20, 18-20 



34-35 
32-33 
30-32 



26-27 
30-33 



35-37 
33-35 
30-32 



20-28 
30-33 



20-29' 20-29 



lings ! 18-22' 18-22 



11-13 10-12 10-12 
10, 8-10 8-10 



21-22' 21-62 
18-20 18-20 



35-37 35^7 
33-35 33-35 
30-32; 30-32 



26-28 20-28 
30-33 30-33 
26-29 26-29 

18-22' 18-22 



10-18 15-17 12-14' 12-13 

14-16 12-14 10-12 8-12 

17-19 10-18 14-15 12-15 12-14| 11-13 

20-22 19-21 16-18 15-17 14-15 13-15 

18-20 10-18 14-16; 13-15 12-15 12-14 



34-36 32-34' 30-32 27-30: 28-28 25-27 
32-34 30-32 27-30 25-27 24-26 24-25 
30-32 28-30 25-27 22-25 20-24 20-23 



26-28 24-26 22-24; 16-20 16-20 10-20 

30-33 27-30 20-29 23-25; 23-25 20-25 

25-28 24-27 22-25 20-23 20-23, 18-22 

10-19; 15-18 15-18: 10-14' 10-14, 10-22 



13-15 
12-14 



25-27 
24-25 
20-23 



16-20 
20-23 
18-20 



14-10 
12-14 

11-12 

8-10 
0-10 



11-18 
13-15 
10-lS 

O-IO 
11-18 

8-10 



10^12 



13-15 
12-16 



8-12 



10-12 
8-10 
11-18 

13-16 
12-14 



2S.27 
24-26 



10-20 

2t)-23 
18-20 



8-12 0-12 



WOOL. 



1487 



Price of wool in Philadelphia market, 1890 to i^dd— Oontinned. 



KiDda of wool. 



OHIO, PSmiBYLVAlflA, AKD 
WKOT TISOINIA FLBBCB, 
WA8HBD. 

XX and' above 

X 

Medium 

Onarter blood 

Common and cotted 



1894. 



Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept Oct. Not. Dea 



22-25 
21-22 
24-25 



Ct». 
22>23 
20-21 
23-25 
24-25 23-241 23-24 
20-22 20-21 1 20-21 



22-25 
21-22 



KBW YORK, MICHIOAN, IN- 
DIANA, AND WI8CONBIN 
FLEECE, WASHED. 

XX ' 21-22 

X 19-21 

Medium l 23-24 

Quarter blood ' 23-24 

Common and cotted 18-22 

COMBINO AND DKLAINE 
FLKBCK. ! 

Wasbed, fine delaine i 24-25 

Waahed, medium 25-26 

Waahed.low 24-35' 

~ ■ ' 22-241 

20-21 
19-20' 
15-17 



20-22 20-21 
ltf-20 18>20 



23-24 
23-24 
18-20 



Wa8bed, coarse. 

Tin washed, medium 

Unwashed, low medium . 
Unwashed, braid 



23-24 
23-24 



CU. CU. 

21-23 22-23 

20-21. 21-22 

22-241 23-24 

23-25' 24-25 

20-21 20-21 19-201 18-19 



Ct$. CU. Cii. 0t9. OU. OU. CU. 

21-22 20-21 20-23 20-22 19-20 18-20 18-19 

20-21 18-20 18-20 18-20, 18-19 17-18| 1&-18 

28-24; 20-22 

24-25 20-23 



21-22 21-231 20-22 20-22' 20-21 
22-23! 21-231 20-22 20-22 21-22 
18-20 18-20 18-20 18-20 18-20 



19-20, 20-21 19-20! 18-20l 18-20 17-19 17-18i 1(H8 16-17 

18-191 19-20, 18-191 16-18 17-181 17-18, 16-171 16-17 15-16 

22-23 22-23' 22-23 20-21 20-211 20-22 20-21 20-21 1 19-20 

23-24' 23-24' 23-24 20-22 21-22 20-221 20-2ll 20-211 20-21 



18-20 18-20 18-20, 18-20, 18-19 18-19, ia-20; 18-20 18-20 lft-19 



UNWA8HBD. 

Light and bright. 

Fine 

Medium 

Low medium 

Coarse 



Dark colored. 



Light, fine . . 
Heavy, fine . 

Medium 

Fine medium . 



I 

24-25 2S-25| 22-34 23-251 

24-25 24-25' 24-25 24-25' 

24-25| 24-25i 24-25, 

22-24. 22-241 22-24) 22-24 

19-20 19-20 18-20 18-20| 

19-20; 19-20| 19-201 19-21 

15-18 16-181 15-18, 17-18 



22-24 20^22' 
24-251 21-23; 
24-25 22-23| 



1.1-15 18-15 12-15J 12-15, 12-15 

18-20 18-19 17-19! 16-19; 17-19' 

18-19 18-19 17-19, 17-19 18-20 

14-16, 14-16 14-16 14-16 15-17, 



10-12 10-11 

8-10 8-10 

13-15, 12-14 

12-13' 11-12 

Coarse , 12-14 12-13 

OOLOKADO. I 

Medium and fine, choice. J 14-161 12-15! 
Medium and fine, heavy . . ; 8-12 8-11 
Common and quarter 

blood I 12-141 12-13 

Coarse, carpet 11-12 11-12 



NEW M?:xiCAN. 



Choice improved 

Partly improved 

Coarse, carpet, light 

Coarse, carpet, sandy or 

burry 

Black 



Fine, fall 

Medium, fall 

Coar.4«,falI 

Fine, spring 

Medium, Hpring. 
Coanie, sprinj; . . 



14-15 13-151 
12-14 12-1 a 
11-12 11-12 



8-10 
9-10 

I 



8-10 
9-10! 



10-11' 
8-15 
12-141 
11-12 
12-13 



12-15 
8-111 



12-13 
11-12 



13-15 
12-13 
11-12 

8-10' 
9-10 



22-24 
18-19 
19-20 
17-18 



12-15 
16-18 
18-19 
15-17 



20-21 
17-18, 
17-19! 
1(H7 



I 

21-23i 21-22! 
22-23 22-24| 
22-23 22-24' 
20-21 20-22 
18-19 18-19| 
18-20 18-19' 
17-18 17-18J 



21-23 19-20! 18-20 

22-23 21-22 

22-23, 22-23 22-23 

20-221 20-22 20-21 

18-191 17-18 16-17 

18-19] 18-19 17-18 

17-181 17-18 10-17 



10-11 10-11 10-nl 

8-101 8-10 7-10 

12-14' 12-14 12-14, 

11-12 11-12 11-12' 

12-131 12-13 12-13 

; I I 

I 

12-15 12-15 12-141 

8-11 8-11 8-U 

12-13 12-13 12-13, 

11-12 11-12 11-12 



I I I 

lO-lsl 11-13 12-14' 12-13. 11-13 11-12 

14-16 15-17: 17-18, 15-17 16-17, 15-16 

15-17, 10-18 17-181 16-18' lO-ls' 16-17 

14-16' 15-16 10-17 16-17 16-17 15-16 



I I I I I 

8-18 8-10' 9^10, 9-lo| 9-10, 9-10 

0-8 7-8 6-8' 6- 8l 0-8' 6-8 

11-13 11-13 12-14 12-14, 12-14 12-13 

10-12 10-12 11-12| 11-12 11-12 11-12 

11-121 11-12 11-12 11-12 11-12 12-12 



I 



11-13 11-13: 
7-10, 8-10 



12-13 12-13 
11-12 11-12 



11-14 
8-10 



I 

' I 

11-14, 11-14 n-18 
8-101 8-10 8-10 



13-15 13-15 13-14 
12-13 12-13 12-131 
11-12 11-12 10-12 

8-10 8-10' 8-10' 
9-10 9-10 9-10 

I 



12-13 12-13 
11-12 11-13 
10-12 11-12 



12-14 12-14' 12^14; 
11-12, 12-121 11-12 



12-14 12-14' 12-14 
11-13 11-13 11-13 
11-12 11-12 11-12 



8-10 
9-10, 



8-10 
9-10 



8-10 
9-10 



8-10 
9-10 



8-10 
9-10' 



12-13 
11-12 



12-13 

11-12 
11-12 

8-10 
9-10 



I 



11-13, 11-13: 
13-15 13-14 
10-12 10-12' 

9-12 9-11 
11-13 11-13 

9-10 9-10 



9-11 
11-13 

9-10 
11-33 
13-14 
10-12 



9-11 0-11 9-11 7-10 7-10 7-10 8-11 8-11 8-10 

11-13 11-13 11-13 10-11 10-11, 10-11 10-12 10-12 10-12 

9-10 9-10 9-10 9-10 9-10 9-10 9-11 9-11 9-11 

11-13 11-13 13-13, 10-121 10-12 10-12 10-12 10-12 10-11 

13-14 i:i-l4' 13-14 11-13; 11-13 11-13 11-13 11-13 13-13 

10-12 10-12 10-12, 10-11' 10-11 10-11 10-11, 10-11 10-11 



Unwashed, fine, bright... I 10-12 10-11 10-11' 10-11 10-11 10-11 8-10 8-10 9-10 9-lo' 9-lo' 9-10 

Unwashed, medium, | ! 

bright 13-15 12-14, 12-14 12-13 12-13 12-13 10-12 11-13 12-14 12-14 12-14 11-13 

Unwa«he<i, coarse, bright I 12-15, 11-12 11-12 11-12 11-12 11-12 10-12 10-12 11-12 11-12 11-12 10-12 

Unwanbed, dark colored, ' ' 

heavy or short I 8-12 8-lOi 8-10 8-10 8-10 8-10; 6-8 6-8 7: 7-9. 7-9 7-9 



1488 SCHEDULE K. WOOL, AND B4ANUFACTURES OF WOOL. 

Price of wool in Philadelphia market, 1890 to ISOG-^ontmu^, 



Kinds of wool. 



UTAH AlTD WTOMINO. 



Unwashed, light fine 

Unwashed, heavy fine . . . 
Unwashed, fine mediam. . 
Unwashed, selected me- 
diam 

Unwashed, low 



TUB WASHED (CANADA). 



Choice, selected. 
Fair, ordinary ... 
Coarse .<... 



City merino 

City super and lambs — 
Western snper and lambs 
Short merino and shear- 
lings 



1894. 



Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. Jane. July. Ang. Sept. Oet. Not. Dec. 



Ctt. I OU. 



10-12 
8-10 
11-13 

13-15 



10-11 
a-10 
11-12 

12-13 



12-14i 11-12 



24-26 
23-24 
20-23! 



18-18 
20-22 
18-20 



OU. 
10-11 
8-10 
11-12 

12-13 



CU. 



OU. 



OU. 



10-11 1 10-11 10-11 
8-10! 8-10 7-10 
11-12 10-12, 10-12 



1 
12-13 12-13 12-13 
11-12 11-12 11-12 11-12 



OU. i OU. 



24-25 24-25 
23-24 23-24 
20-23' 20-23 



15-17 1^-17 
18-20 18-20 
15-18 15-20 



7-0 
8-8i 
8-10 

ia-12i 
10-12 



8-0 
7-8 
0-11 



OU. OU. OU. cu. 
8-10 a-lOi 8-10 8-10 
7- 0, 7-9 7-9 7-9 

10-12 10-12 lU-12 10-11 



12-13 12-14 12-14 
10-12* 10-12 10-12 



24-251 24-25! 2i-25 
22-24! 2^24; 22-24 



20-22 20-22 

I 



8-12 8-12 



15-17 15-17 15-17 
18-20 18-20 18-20 
15-18 16-18 15-18 



20-221 



8-12 8-12; 



!' 



22-23 22-23 23-24, 23-25i 
20-22 20-22= 21-22 22-23! 
16-20, lft-201 18-20 20-21 



15-17 1&-17 16-18 1(H8 
17-20 17-20 18-22 18 22 
15-17 15-171 16-18 16-18 



12-14 11-18 
10-12i 10-11 



23-25 23-24 
22-23 22-23 
20-21 20-21 



14-15 14-15 
17-20 17-2(1 
15-17 15-17 



8-12 8-12 8-10 8-10 8-12 8-12 8-12 8-12 



1895. 



Kinds of wool. 



Jan. Feb. Mar. i Apr. May. Jane.! Jnly. Aug. Sept. Oct. i Nov. Dec. 



OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA, AND , 
WEST VIEGINIA FLBBCB, 
WASHED. 



XX and above 

X 

Milium 

Quarter blood 

Common and cotted. 



NEW TOBK, MICHIGAN, IN- 
DIANA, AND WISCONSIN . 
FLEECE, WASHED. 

XX 

X 

Medium 

Quarter blood 

Common and cotted.. 



Cti. ' OU. OU. OU. Ctt. OU. ' OU. 

17-19 17-18 17-18 17-18 1^-18 1(H8 17-19 

16-17 16-17 16 17 16-17 16-17. 16-17 16-17 

20-21 20-21 20-21 20-21 19-20, 18-19 19-20 

21-22 21-22 21-22 21-22 20-21 19-20 21-22 

18-20 18-19 18-19 18-19 18-19! 17-18 1^19 

I I 



I I 

I 16-17 16-17 16-17] 16-17 15-16 15-16 16-17 

15^16 15-16 15-16 15-16 14-15 14-15 15-16 

19-20 19-20 10-20' 19-20 lR-20 17-19 18-20 

21-22 20-21 20-21 20-21 20-21 18-20 20^22 

18-10 17-18 17-18 17-18 17-18 16-18 17-18 



C0MB1N0 AND DELAINE , 
FLEECE. I 

Washed, fine delaine 18-20 

Washed, medium 20-21 

Washed.low , 22-23 

Washed, coarse : 20-21 

Unwasheii, luudium ' 16-17 

Unwashed, low medium . . 17-18 
Unwashed, braid 16-17 



I 



I 



18-20 18-20 18-20 18-19 

21-22 21-22 20-21 20-22 

22-23 22-23 22-23 21-22 

20-21 20-21 20 21 20-21 

16-17 16-17 16-17 16-17 

17-18 17-18 17-18 17-18 

16-17 16-17 16-17 16-17 



OU. OU. OU. I OU. ' CU. 

18-20 18-20 18-20 19-20 19-21 

17-18: 17-18 17-18 17-18 17-18 

20-22i 20-22 20-22 21-22 21-22 

21-23 21-23 21-23 21-23 21-23 

20-21 19-20 19-20 19-20 ]»-20 



! I 

16-18 1(^-18 16-18' 16-18 16-18 

15-17 16-17 16-17, 16-171 16-17 

20-21 20-^21 20-21 20-21 20-21 

21-22 21-22 21-22 21-22 21-22 

18-20 18-20 18-20 18-20 18-20 



17-19 18-20 

19-21 20-22, 

20-21 22-23, 

18-19 19-20| 

15-16 16-18 

16-17 17-19 

15-16 16-17; 



UNWASHED. 

Light and bright. \ 

Fine 11-12 11-12 

Mediam 15-16 15-16 

Lowmedium 16-17 16-17 

Coarse 15-16 15-16 

Dark colored. 

Light,fine I 9-10 9-10 

Heavv.fine 6-8 6-8 

Mediam , 12-13 12-i:t 

Fineraedinm 11-12 11-12 

Coarse j 11-12 11-12 



10-20 19-21 

22-23 22-23 

23-25 23-24 

22-23 22-23 

17-19 17-18 

18-20 18-19 

17-19 17-18, 



I- 



19-21 19-22 20-21 

22-23 22-23 22-23 

23-24 22-23 22-23 

22-23 21-22 21-22 

17-18 17-18 17-19 

18-19 18-19 18-18 

17-18 17-18 17-18 



COLORADO. 



11-13 
8-10 



Medinm and fine, choice . . 11-13 

Medium and fine, heavy . . 8-10 
Common and quarter 

blood 12-13 12-13 

Coarse, carpet 11-12 10-12 



11-12 
15-16 
16-17 
15-16 



9-10 

e- 8 

12-13 
11-12 
11-12 



11-13 
8-10 



11-12 11-12 11-.12 

15-16 15-16 14-10 

16-17 16-17 15-16 

1^-16 15-16 14-15 

I 

9-10 9-10 9-10 

6-8 e- 8 e- 8 

12-13 12-13 12-13 

11-12 10-12 10-12 

11-12 11-12 11-12 



11-13 
8-10 



11-13 11-13 
8-10 7-10 



11-13 
15-17 
16-18 
15-16, 



9-10 
6- 8 
12-13 
11-12 
11-12 



13-14 12-13 12-13 

16-18 16-17 16-17 

17-19 17-18 17-18 

17-18 l(^-17 16-17 



9-11 9-11 9-11 

8-9 8-9 8-9 

12-14 12-14 12-14 

10-13 11-13 11-13 

12-14 12-14 12-14 
I 



12-14' 1»-14 
16-17 16-17 
17-16 17-18 
16-17 16-17 



9-11 9-\l 
a- 9 8-9 
12-14 12-14 
11-13 11-13 
12-14; 12-14 



I 



11-13 12-15 12-15 12-16 12-15 12-15 
8-10 10-12 10-12 10-12 10-12. 10-12 



12-13 12-13 12-13 10-12 10-12 11-13, 11-13 11-13 11-13 11-13 
10-12 10-12 10-12 10-11 10-11 10-12, 10-12 10-12 10-12 10-12 



WOOL. 
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Price of wool in Philadelphia market, 1890 to i^P6— Continued. 



Kinds of wool. 



mW MEXICAN. 



Choice, improved 

Partly improved 

Coarse, carpet, light 

Coarse, carpet, sandy or 

burrv 

BUck 



TEXAS. 



Fiiie,fall 8-10 8-10 

Medlum.fall 10-12 10-121 

Coarse, fall...: »-ll »-lli 

Fine, spring 10-11, 10-11 

Medium, spring 11-13 11-13 

Coarse, spring 10-11 10-11 



1895. 



Jan. Feb. Mar. ' Apr. 



Of. 
12-13 
10-12 
10-12 

8-10 
O-IO 



Ott. Ott. I Ctt. Ctt. Ot». 

12-13 12-13 12-13 12-13 12-13 

10-12 10-121 10-12 10-12| 10-12 

10-12 10-12 10-121 lO-llI 10-11 



May. June. Jnly. Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Deo, 



7-9 
8-10 



7- 9 
a-10 



Unwashed, fine, bright . . 
Unwashed, medium, 

bright 

Unwashed coarse, bright. 
Unwashed, dark colored, 

heavy or short 

CTAH Aim WTOMWO. 



a-10 
10-12 

9-11 
10-11, 
11-13' 
10-11 



7- 9 
8-10 



7- 9 
8-10 



0t9.\CU.\ Ott. I Cta. 
12-13 13-15i 18-15 13-15 
11-121 ia-14 12-14 
9-10 10-11 10-11 



7- 9 
8-lOi 



S-9 
8-10 



■i: 



8-10 9-10 

10-12 10-121 

9-111 9-11 

10-11' 10-11 lO-n; 10^12 



8-101 
9-11 



8-10 
9-11 



12-14 
10-11 



8-10 
9-11 



CU. Ct8. 
13-15; 13-15 
12-14' 12-14 
10-111 10-11 



8-10, 
9-11 1 



g-10 
9-11 



9-11, 9-11 

11-131 11-18 

9-10 fr-10 

10-12' 10-12 10-12! 10-12, 10-12 



ft-10 9-10 



11-13 11-13 
10-12 10-12 



7- 9, 7- 9 



11-13 11-131 11-13' 12-14 12-15 12-14 12-14 13-14' 12-U 
10-111 10-11 10-11 10-12 



I I I 

9-10| 9-10 9-10, 9-10 



9-11 



10-12i 10-12 

I 



10-12 10-12 



10-12i 10-12 10-12 

I j 

I 
10-12 10-12' 10-12 



I 



11-13, 11-13 11-13 11-13^ 11-14; 12-15 12-14 12-14 12-14 1 12-14 
10-121 10-12 10-12 10-12, 11-13! 12-14 12-13 12-13 12-13 12-13 

7- 9| 7- o' 7- 9 7- 9 8-lOJ 8-12 8-12 8-12 8-I2! 8-12 



Unwashed, light, fine.... 8-10 8-10 
Unwashed, heavy, fine. . 7- 9, 7- 0| 
Unwashed, fine medium. 10-11' 10-11 1 
Unwashed, selected mo- > 1 I 

diura I 11-13; 11-13| II-I3I 11-13 11-13 ll-i:V 12-14' 12-15 12-14 12-14 12-14 12-14 

Unwa«hed, low 1 10-11 10-11. 10-11 10-11 lO-ll' 10-ll| 10-12 11-13 11-13| 11-13 11-13 11-13 



8-10' 8-10 8-10 8-10 9-10 10-11 10-11 10-11 10-11 10-11 
7- 9, 7- 9 7- 9| 7- 8 8- 9' 9-10 9-101 9-10 9-10 9-10 
10-111 10-11 10-11' 9-11 j 10-12, 11-13 10-12; 10-12 10-12 10-12 



TUB WASHED (CANADA). 



Choice, sele<-ted 23-24 



I 



I 



Fair, ordinary . 
Coarse. 



Ci ty merino 

City caper and lanib.s 

Western saperand Iambs 

Short merino and Hhear- 

lings 



23-241 23^-24' 23-24 22-23 1 22-23! 23-24 
22-23' 22-23 22-2:1 22-2:ii 21-22, 20-22 21-23 



24-26 24-26 24-26 24-26 24-26 
^^^. »^^ -^^. *.^-«.., «*-..., ««-^« -.-«. 22-24 22-24: 22-24 22-24 22-24 
20-211 20-211 20-211 20-21 ' 20-211 19-20, 20-21, 20-22 20-22 20-22 20-22 20-22 



I 



I 



I 



14^15 14-161 14-15 13-14; 13-14 12-14 12-14] 14-16 14-16 14-16 14-16 14-16 
17-20 17-20 17-20, 17-181 17-18: 16-18 17-19 18-22 18-221 18-22 18-22 18-22 
15-17| 15-17 15-171 15-161 15-16 14-16 15-17, 16-20 16-20 16-20 16-20 16-20 



8-12, 8-12 



8-121 8-12, 8-12 8-12 8-12 10-12 10-12 10-12 10-12 10-12 



I 



1896. 



Kinds of wooL 



OHIO, PENNSTLVANIA, AND 
WEST VIBOINL\ IXEECE, 
WASHED. 

XX and above 

X 

Medium 

Quarter blootl 

Common and cotted 

NEW TOBK, MICHIOAX, IN- 
DIANA, AND WISCONSIN 
FLEECE, WASHED. 

XX 

X 

Medium 

Ouarter blood 

Common and cotted 



Jan. I Feb. 



Mar. ' Apr. I May. 



Ci*. Ctt. CU. Ctx. Ctg. 

19-21 19-21 19-20 18-20 18-19 

17-18 18-19 18-19 17-18, 17-18 

21-22 21-22! 21-22, 20-21 19-20| 

21-23 21-23, 21-221 20-21 22-21 



June.| July. 'Aug. Sept. | Oct. 1 Xov.l Deo. 



I 



I 



17-18 
16-17' 
20-21. 
21-22, 
18-201 



17-18 
16-17 



17-18 
16-17 



20-21' 20-21 

21-22 

18-20 



I 



OU. I 0t9. CU. I Cts. I Ctft. I Ctt. I Cts. 

17-19 17-19 17-18, 17-18 17-19, 18-191 20-21 

16-17 16-171 10-17| 16-17, 16-17, 16-18, 18-19 

18-19 18-19 ia-19 18-19' 18-19 19-20 20-21 

18-19 18-19| 18-19, 18-19 18-iy 19-20i 20-21 



19-20 I9-20I 18-20 17-19, 17-19 17-18 17-18! 17-18 17-18 17-18 18-19 19-20 



I 



16-17 
1.5-16 



COMBING AND DELAINE | 1 

FLEECE. : 

Washed, fine deUine ' 20-22 

Washed, mediam , 22-23| 

Washed, low 1 22-23| 



16-18] 16-18 

16-171 15-16 

__ 19-21 18-20 17-19 

20-211 19-20; 19-20 17-19 

18-20 17-18 17-18 16-18 



16-17 
15-16 
17-19 
17-19 
16-18 



I I 



I 



I 1 , ' 

20-22 19-211 19-21 18-20 
22-23, 21-22 20-22 19-20 



20-22 20-22 19-21] 19-21 18-20 18-20 
22-23 22-23, 21-22 20-22 19-20 19-20 
22-23| 22-23' 21-22; 21-22 19-20l 19-20 



15-16; I5-I61 15-16 15-17 
14-15, 14-15; 14-15 14-15 
17-18 17-18 17-18 18-19 
17-18 17-18 17-18 18-19 
16-17 16-17, 16-171 17-18 



17-191 17-19 18-20 19-20 
19-20 19-20 19-20 20-21 
19-201 19-20 19-20 20-21 



17-18 
16-17 
19-20 
19-20 
18-19 



20-21 
21-22 
21-22 



1490 8CHEDULE K. WOOL, AND MANUFACTURES OP WOOL. 

Price of wool in Philadelphia market, 1890 to i^90— Continued. 



KlndB of wool. 



OOKBINO AND DKLAHOB 

jruBCB— continued. 

"W ashed, coarse 

Unwashed, niedlam 

Unwashed, low medium. . 
Unwashed, hrald 

UKWA8HRD. 

Light and bright. 

Fine 

Medium 

Low medium 

Coarse 

Dark colored. 

Light, fine 

Heavy, tine 

Medium 

Fine medium 

Coarse 

COLORADO. 

Medium and fine, choice. 
Medium and tine, heavy . 
Common and quarter 

blood 

Coarse, car^'Ot 



NEW HBXIOAir. 



Choice improved 

Partly improved 

Coarse carpet, light 

Coarse carpet, sandy or 

burry 

Black 



TEXAS. 



rine.faU 

Medium, fall 

Coarse, fall 

Fine, spring 

Medium, spring . 
Coarse, spring... 



MONTANA. 

Unwashed, fine, bright. . . 
Unwashed, meoium, 

bright 

Unwasbed,coarse,brigbt. 
Unwashed, dsrk colored, 

heavy or short 



UTAH AND WTOMIN'O. 

Unwashed, light, fine . . . 
Unwashed, heavy, fine . . 
Unwashed, line, medium 
Unwashed, selected, 

medium 

Unwashed, low 



1898. 



Jan. 



Ott. 

21-22 

17-18 

18-19 

17-18 



12-14 
16-17 
17-18 
ie-17 



9-11 
8- 9 
12-U 
11-13 
12-14 



12-15 
10-12 



11-13 
10-12 



13-15 
12-14 
10-12 

8-10 

9-n 



9-11 
11-18 

8-10 
10-12 



Feb. Mar. 



Apr. ,May. jjmie. July. Aug. Sept. 



CtM. Ctt, Ott. I Ct8. Ota. 

21-22 21-22 19-20 19-20 18-19 

17-181 17-181 16-17, 16-17 16-16 

18-19 17-181 ie-17 16-17 16-16 

17-18 16-17 16-16 16-16 14-15 



12-14 12-14 

16-17 16-17 

17-18 16-17 

16-17 16-16 



9-1 l' 9-11 
8-9 8-9 
12-14 12-14 
11-131 11-13 



Ots. Ott. 

18-19 18-19 

16-16 16-16 

16-16 15-16 

14-16 14-16 



11-13 11-12 ia-12 10-12 10-12 10-12 

16-16 14-16 14-15 14-15 14-16 13-14 

15-16 14-16 14-15 14-15 14-16 13-14 

14-16 14-15, 13-14 18-14 13-14 12-13 



Ot». 

16-19 

14-15 

14-15 

13-14 



9-10 »-10 8-10 
7- 9i 7- 9i 6-8 
12-13 12-13 11- 
11-12 11-12 10-12 
12-14 12-14 12-13 12-13 11-13 



12-15 12-14 
10-12' 9-11 



11-13 
10-12 



13-15 
12-14 
10-12 

8-10 
9-11 



12-13 
8-10 



11-13 11-12 
10-11 10-11 



Oct. Nov, 



OU. I Ott. 
18-19 19-20 
15-16 16-17 
16-16 1(H7 
14-15 15-16 



Deo. 



Ott. 

20-21 
16-17 
16-17 
16-17 



10-12 ll-13i 12-14 
14-16j 16-161 15-16 
14-15 16-16 15-16 
13-14 14-15 14-16 

I 
I 



8-10 7-9 7-9 7-9 8-10, S-lO 

e-8 6-7 6-7 6-7 6-8 6-8 

11-13 10-12 10-121 10-12 10-13 10-13 

10-1 9-11 9-11 9-11 10-11 10-11 

11-1 10-12 10-12 10-12 10-12 10-12 



12-13 11-13! 11-13 10-12 
8-10 8-10, 8-10 7- 9, 



9-11 
6- 8 



11-12 10-12 10-12 10-11 10-11 
10-11 10-11 10-11 9-10' 9-10 



12-14 12-13 12-13 11-13 
12-13 11-12 11-12; 10-12 
lO-Ul 10-11 10-11; 10-11 



8-10 
9-10 



7- 9 
7-9 



9-11 9-11 
ll-i3 11-12, 
9-10 9-10 
10-12 10-12 
12-14 I2-I4I 12-13 
10-12 10-12 10-11 1 



9-11 10-12 10-13 

6-8 6-8 8-10 

10-12, 10-12' 10-13 

9-10 10-11 10-12 



11-13 10-12 10-12 10-12 11-12 11-13 
10-12 9-11 9-11! 9-11 10-11 10-12 



10-11 9-10 8-10; 8-10 



7-9 
7-9 



10-12 10-12 



12-14 12-14 
12-13 12-13 



10-11 10-11 0-11 
11-12 11-12: 11-12 
lO-Ui 10-111 10-11 



10-11 



11-13 
11-12 



7- 9 
7- 9 



6-71 
7-8 



6- 7 

7- 8 



9-10. 10-12 



8- 9 



8-10 
8-10 



9-11 8-10 
11-12 10-12 
10-11, 9-10 



10-12 
9-10 



9-10 9-10 8-10 8-10 7- 9 

III i 

10-12 10-12 10-12 10-12 10-111 



8-10, 8-10, 9-12 
10-12 10-12 10-13 
0-10 9-10 10-12 



8-12; 8-12. 8-10 



10-11 10-1 J ; 10-11 
9-10 9-101 8-10 
10-12 10-12, 10-12 

I 
12-14 12-14 12-14 
11-13 11-13 10-12 



10-11- 10-11 
7-9 7-9 



9-10 9-10 9-10| 
6-8 6-8 6- 



8-IOI 8-10 8-10 
7-8, 7-8 6-8 
10-11 10-11 9-11 



7-9 7-9 



9-11 10-12 
8-10 10-11 



6-7 6-7 



8- 9 9-10 



10-13i 10-13 
10-12 10-12 



6-8 7-9 



8-10 8- 9 
6-8 6-7; 
9-11 9-10 



8- 9. 
O- 7 
9-10 



8-9 
6- 7 
9-10 



8- 9 
6- 7 
9-10 



a-9 

7- 8 
9-10 



TUB WASHED (CANADA). 

Choice, selecttHl 

Fair, ordinary 

Coarse 



I I 



12-13 12-13 11-13: 11-13 
10-11 10-11, 9-10' 9-10 

I ' I 



10^12 10-12! 10-12 10-12! ii_i3 
9-10 8-10 8-10 8-10 0-11 



City merino 

City super and lambs. . . . 
Western, Aupcr and lambs 
Short merino and shear- 
lings 



24-26 24-26 23-25 22-24 22-24 21-23 21-23 20-22, 20-21 

22-24 22-24 21-23 20-22 20-22 20-21 20-21 19-20 18-20 

20-22 20-22 20-21; 18-80 18-20 18-20 18-20; 18-191 17-19 

14-16 14-161 12-16 12-15 12-15 12-15 12-15, ll-14i 10-14 

18-22 18-22 18-22 17-20 17-20 16-20 16-20, 15-16 14-18 

16-20 16-20 16-18 14-17 14-17 14-17 14-171 13-14 12-16 



10-12 10-121. 



20-21 21-22 23-24 
18-20 20-21 22-23 
17-19 18-20 20-21 



10-14 12-15' 13-16 
14-18 16-191 17-20 
12-16 14-15, 15-18 



WOOL. 
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Prices of wool$ in London market, 

[From the Bconoraist.] 



Dftte. 



1990. 

January 

February . . - 

March 

AprU-.i.... 

Y^J 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

Kovember... 
December... 

1891. 

January 

February . . - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November . . 
December... 

1892. 

January 

February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November... 
December. . . 



^r^' I Lincoln 



New 

South 

Wales 

greasy, 

average. 



Cents. 
24.33 
34.33 
24.33 
24.^3 
24.33 
23.76 
23.20 
23.76 
23.75 
23.75 
23.75 
24.83 



24.33 
24.33 
24.33 
24.83 
24.33 
24.33 
24.33 



CetUt. 



Cents. 
21.60 
19.60 
19.60 
19 60 
17.66 
17.66 
16.66 
18.60 
18.60 
19.60 
28.60 
16.66 



24.33 




24.33 




24.38 




24.33 




24.83 


18.20 


24.33 


10.60 


24.83 


10.20 


24.33 


18.60 


24.33 


18.60 


24.83 


18.60 


28.60 


18.20 


28.76 


18.20 


22.10 


17.66 


28.60 


17.66 


28.60 


18.20 


28.60 


19.20 



17.66 
18.20 
18.20 
18.20 
20.20 
20.20 
18.60 
18.60 
18.60 
16.16 
16.66 
16.69 



15.69 
16.15 
14.67 
14.57 
16.16 
17.16 
1«.59 
14.67 
14.50 
13.62 
13.62 
15.28 



Date. 



I 



1898. 

January 

February.... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . 

October 

November . . 
December... 

1894. 

January — 
February.... 

March 

April 

Mny 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November . , 
I December... 

1895. 

January — 
, February ... 

! MiiiTh 

: AvHL,. 

I May. ...... 

I Juup---. — 

Jiilv. 

I Aeit£ii?4t 

j Sept^'nilhiir., 

Ociobtr.... 

November . . 
I December.. 

1896. 
January ... 



South- 
down 
hogs. 



Cents. 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 



28.60 
28.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
21.20 
21.20 
21.70 
21.70 
21.70 
21.70 
21.70 

21.70 
21.70 
20.20 
20.20 
20.20 
20.20 
20.70 
20.70 
21.70 
23.20 
23.20 
22.20 

22.20 



Lincoln 
hogs. 



New 

South 

Wales 

greasy, 

averajse. 



Cents. 
19.20 
19.60 
19.60 
20.20 
21.20 
20.20 
21.20 
21.70 
22.20 
21.70 
21.70 
21.70 



21.70 
21.70 
21.70 , 
20.70 
20.70 I 
20.20 I 
21.20 
20.70 ' 
21.70 
21.70 I 
20.70 I 
20.20 I 

20.20 , 

19.60 

19.60 

19.00 

18.60 

20.20 

28.33 

28.33 

81.39 

32.41 

32.41 

81.39 

31.89 I 



I 



CenU. 
15.28 
15.28 
15.14 
15.14 
16.50 
16.50 
15.80 
15.59 
15.69 
15.14 
16.14 
15.14 



15.14 
14.67 
14.49 
13.87 
13.87 
13.62 
13.62 
14.49 
14.49 
14.49 
14.49 
13.87 

13.62 
13.62 
12.62 
14.49 
13.62 
12.87 
14.67 
14.99 
14.99 
16.48 
16.66 
15.57 

16.16 



Prices of raw wools in the London market on December SI, 1886-1895, 
[Helmnth, Sohwartze & Co.] 



Description. 



Australian, P. P., good average greasy 
Australian, P. P., good average soonreil 

combing 

Australian, Sydney, average gre:is> 

(short) 

Australian, Adelaide, average greasy. 
Australian, New Zealand, super greasy 
Australian crossbred, super greasy 

(flne) 

Australian crossbred, average greasy 

(medium) 

Cape, Eastern, extra super snow white 

Cape, Eastern, average fleece 

Itaenos Ayres, good average greasy 

combing (35 per cent) 

Buenos Ayres, average greasy (30 per 

cent) 

Peru, middling 

Don skoi, average white carding 

East Indian, Pac Pathan yellow 

Li ncoln hogs 

Alpaca, Islay, super fleece 

Mohair, Turkish, fair average 



1886. 1887. I 1888. • 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 



CU. 
20 



19 



llj 
16 
17 

25 
28 



CU. 
20 



36 



16 


17 


13 


15 


22 


23 


25 


25 



19 I 

35 

17 

I 
13 

lOJ 

16 

14 

144 

21 

25i 

27 



35 ; 

18 I 



12 I 
16 
14 
16 

28 I 
254 



Cts. \ CU. 
21 24 



20 ' 

25 I 

29| 

22 

42 I 
22 



14|l 164 



134 

17 

15 

164 

28 

44 

38 



Cts. 
20 



114 

17 ' 
144 

1(^1 

204 



cts. 

18 

83 

15 
124 
18 

25 



16 
12 

10 



25 I 
254, 



Cts. 

17 

31 

14 
12 

18 

24 

19 
31 

1541 

Hi 

Of I 
154 

134 
144! 14 
19 I 10 



Cts. 
17 



31 



14 


•12 1 


114 


10 1 


17 


154 


23 


21 


19 


17 


31 


29 


154 

lU 


131 

9 ; 



III 



Cts. Cts. 
154 19 

28 I 32 



15 

124 

19 

22 

19 
29 
15 

114 

81 
17 
14 
134 
31 
46 
55 



.It' 

13 I 
13 I 
20 I 
29 I 

29 I 
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Wool Prices in the United States, 1896. 

The following statistics compiled by Justice, Bateman & Co., of Philadelphia, show 
the prices of wools in that and other Eastern cities under the MoKinley Act, until 
the election of 1892 gave the certainty of free wool, and the continued and further 
decline in price after the Wilson bill became a law: 

Table thawing the price per pound for the leading grades of Ameriean wool in the Eastern 
market and on the farm on January 1 and July Ifor the years 189 1^ 1892^ 189S, 1894, 
189Sy and 1896. 



Qndes. 



1891. 



:-l 



■CP. 



Fine merino : 

Ohio XX flue wMhed fleeces 

Miohlgan and Wisconsin X or flne washed 

Ohio XX fine unwashed 

Ohio XX scoured 

Half blood: 

Ohio medium washed fleeces 

Indiana. Illinois, Wisconsin. Kentucky, and 
Missouri medium unwashed 

Kansas, Nebraska, and Dakota mediam un- 
washe«l 

Ohio me<1inm scoured 

Ohio, WiMConsin,and New York coarse washed. 
Quarter blood : 

Indiana, Illinois. Wisconsin, and average Ken- 
tucky coarse unwashed : 

Kansas, Nebraska, and Dakota coarse un- 
washed 

Ohio coarse scoured 

Territorial: 

Montana flne average, California flne, choice 
Nevada, and choice flne Wyoming 

Montana, California, Nevada, and Wyoming 
flne scoured 



$0.83 



Montaua and Wyoming medium or half blood. 

Montana and Wyoming medium scoured 

Montana and Wyoming coarse or quarter blood 

Shropshire ,. 

Montana and Wyoming coarse or quarter blood 

scoured 



1^ 

ill 

i *2 
a| 



$0.80 $0.3 



S 
$0.27| 



1802. 



38 

"A 
II 

It 

Pi 



■4B 



H9 j «Ti ^ 



S I 



22 .10 
60 



204 .27(1 .24{ 
2U .181 



$0.80i$a27i 



37 



.34 



28i .251 .281 

24 .20 .28 

6U 00 

36i .334 *33i 



lOi 



.241 
.20 



.141 



06 

204 .15* 



584. 

204 

61 



.164 



.204 

.23 
.444 



.194 
.05 

.204 
.61 



.83 

.254 

.10 

'.'soi 

.2H 
.10 



.144 



.164 
.164 



.27 I 
.214 



.24 

.184 



8^ 
•CO- 



$a20 $0.20 
.254 .224 
.21 I .18 

.«04 



.80 .88 

.274 -244 

.22 .18 

.00 I 

.334. .304 

I 

.254 .224 

.23 I .10 



184 


.134 


^ 


'.iii 


204 


.164 


61 





.844 

.264 

.22 

.67i 

.334 

.254 

.22 
.444 

.104 

.66 
.104 
.66 

.204 

.61 



.314 
.234 
.18 
'.'304 

.224 

.18 



.114 



.14* 
.154 
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Table shewing the price per pound for the leading grades of American wool, etc, — Cont'd. 



1883. 



18M. 



Grades. 



19 









Fine merino: 

Ohio XX fine washed fleeces $0. 

Michigan or Wisconsin X or fine washed I . 

. Ohio XX fine anwashed I . 

Ohio XX scoured 1 . 

Half blood: ! 

Ohio medinm washed fleeces 

Indiana. Illinois, Wisconsin, Kentucky, and 

Hissonri medium unwashed 

Kansas, Nebraska, and Dakota medium un- 
washed 

Ohio medium scoured. 



s 

"c i 



I Si 



|l 



Ohio, Wisconsin, and New York coarse washed. 
Quarter blood: 

Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and average Ken- 
tucky coarse unwsshed 

Kansas, Nebraska, and Dakota, coarse un- 
washed 

Ohio coarse scoured 

Territorial: 

Montana flue average, California fine, choice 
Nevada, and choice fine Wyoming 

Montana, California, Nevada, and Wyoming 
fine scoured 

Montana and Wyoming medium or half blood. 

Montana and Wyoming medium scoured 

Montana and Wyoming coarse or quarter blood 
Shropshire 

Montana or Wyoming coarse or quarter blood 
scoured 



28 $0.25 $0. 

25 I .22 I . 

aO| .17i' . 

^«| I • 

3^\ .80^1 . 

25i| .22* . 

21 I .17 I 

55 I ' 

83 I .80 






^ lli 

4 



8| 



lli 



8= 



I 
I 



24i$0.21i $0.23^10.204 $0.20 $0.17 
22 1 .19 . 20{| . 17|| .15 .12 
17 . 14 I . 15 I . 12 . 14 .11 
..| .40 I .42 , 



I 



.24i .2]^ 

. 2U . 17i 
.44 



.16 



.11 



.63 ..... 
.m .12i 
.50 !..., 



20|| .151 



.61 



.51 

.27 

.201 

.15 
.45 
.27 

.201 

.17 
.36 

.13 

.43 
.15 
.424 

.16 
.40 



.24 I .24^ .21^1 .20^1 .171 
.17i .19 I .16 I .15l' .12i 



.11 

'.'ii' 



.17* 
.18 



.15 ' .11 I .1211 .084 

.404 1 -34 

.23{i .20* .20* .17* 



.18* .15i 
.15*1 .11* 



11 


.06 


34 . 


'.'67" 


14 : 


.09 


36 L 





.16*1 .13* 
.13* .09* 

•^ 

.00 1 .04 



.30 
.00 I 
.26 



.04 



.12*1 .07* 
.31 ' 
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Table ihowing ike price per pound far the leading grades of American wool, efo, — Cont'd. 



6ndM. 



Missoari 



Fine inerino : 

Ohio XX fine washed fleeces 

Michlffsn and W iscoosin X or fine washed 

Ohio XX flnennwodhed 

Ohio XX scoured 

Half blood: 

Ohio niedinm washed fleeces 

Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Kentucky, and 
medium unwashed 

Kansas, Nebraska, and Dakota medium unwashed 

Ohio medium scoured 

Ohio, Wisconsin, and New York coarse washed . . . 
Qnatter b1oo<l: 

Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and average Kentucky coarse | 
unwashed 

Kansas. Nebraska, and Dakote coarse unwashed 

Ohio coarse scoarecl 

Territorial; 

Montana fine average, California flne, choice Nevada, and 
choice fine Wyoming 

Montana, California, Nevada, and Wyoming flne scoured. . . . 

Montana and Wyoming medium or half blood 

Montana and Wyoming medium scoured 

Montana and Wyoming coarse or quarter blood Shropshire. 

Montana and Wyoming coarse or quarter blood scoured 




$0. 



17i $0. 144 $0. 161 $0. ISA go. 17 fO. 14 
154 .121 -IH -^^i .15 .12 



.13 
.36J. 

.20 



.13 . 10 I 



12 .09 
.354 



.17 



I 



.204' .174 -IIH -101 



.154 124 .15 I .12 I 

.12 .06 I .12 I .06 I 

.33 1 .34 ! 32" 

. 214 . 1641 • 20 I .174 .184 IH 



.144 .114 
.114 .074 



.164 .134 -l^i '^H 15 124 
.144 -104 .154 .lit .134 084 
.284 -274 244 




.09 



.11 

.30 



.04 
.'06* 



0741 .12i{ .074> .114 .064 



88 



Every woolgrower knows that these free- wool prices are minoaa to American sheep 
husbandry. 

English Prices for the Long Wools of the Mutton Breeds, 1784 to 1894. 

The ruling prices of *'down** fleeoeSf as paid to the growers or flock masters for the last 

one hundred and ten years. 

[United States Consul Claude Meeker.] 



Year. 



Price. 



Genu. 



1784 


17 


1785 


18 


1786 


18 


1767 


22 


1788 


24 


1789 


24 


1790 


25 


1791 

1792 

1793 


16 
32 
23 


1794 


26 


1795 


30 


1796 


32 


1797 


30 


1798 


30 


1799 


42 


1800 


34 


1801 


38 


1802 


38 


1803 


40 


1804 


44 


1805 


54 


1806 


44 



Year. 



Price. 



Year. 





Cents. 


! 1807 


48 


1808 


42 


1800 


72 


; 1810 


56 


1 1811 


34 


1812 


40 


1813 


46 


1814 


52 


1815 


46 


1816 


36 


1817 


48 


1818 


60 


1819 


38 


1820 


34 


1821 


30 


1822 


30 


1823 


30 


1824 


28 


1825 


32 


1826 


20 


1827 


18 


1828 


16 



1829. 
1830. 
18:U. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839.. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842., 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 



Price. 



Year. 



Cents. , 

18 < 

19 1, 
27 , 
24 ' 
34 
37 

33 ; 

36 

24 I 
32 I 
34 
27 
22 

204 

25 i 
274, 
25 

2,'t4' 
18 I 
204 
234 



1851.. 
1852.. 
1853.. 
1854.. 
1855.. 
1856.. 

ia^7.. 

1858.. 
1859.. 
I860.. 
1861. 
1862.. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1800., 
1H«7., 
1808.. 
1869.. 
1870. 
1871., 
1872. 



Year. 



Price. 



CenU. I 
244' 



344 
234 
28 
82 



30 

32 ; 
354 
414 
48 
424 
36 • 

33 ' 
314 
274 
26 
354 
43 



1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880., 
1881., 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884., 
1885.. 
1886., 
1887.. 



1890. 
1891. 
1802. 
1893. 
1894. 



Cents, 
37 
3H 
364 
32 
34 
304 

I 24 
30 
28 
30 
27 
26 
22 
23 
26 
21 

" 24 
23 
23 
21 
204 
21 



^ 



IN THE VALUE 0: 
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LONDON PKICB OF WOOLS 1869-1893. 

The annexed diagram shows the Loudon prices of wools from 1869 to 1893, taken 
from the Treasury Department report on wool and manufactures of wool, 1894, 
between pages 562-563. 

THE INDIANA WOOLOROWERS' ASSOCIATION INDORSES THE WOOLQROWBRS' BILL. 

The following resolutions were reported by the committee on resolutions at the 
annual meeting of the Indiana Woolgrowers' Association, held on the 5th and 6th 
days of January, 1897, at the city of Indianapolis, and unanimously adopted, and 
the secretary ordered to have them printed and to forward a copy to the Hon. Nelson 
Dingley, jr., chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means in the present House of 
Representatives in Congress, and a like copy to each Member of Congress from the 
State of Indiana : 

Whereas the convention that nominated William McKinley as a candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States embodied in the platform of principles then declared 
the following promise, viz: ^^^^ 

'*To wool, the product of the great industry of sheep husbandry as well as to tile 
finished woolens of the mills, we promise most ample protection." 

And whereas that promise was accepted in good ^th by more than one million of 
husbandmen and farmers that are now engaged iq^heep husbandry and woolgrow- 
ing in the United States, or that would gla^y engage tnerein, with proper govern- 
mental protection, and without whose votes McKinley could not have been elected: 
Therefore, 

Rmolvedj That as American citizens engaged in that "great indnstry,'' we demand 
that that pledge shall be sacredly kept, and that in framing any law on the subject 
ofprotection by customs duties that sliall be enacted that it shall be so framed as to 
afiord protection to woolgrowers equal in all respects to that afforded to the most 
fbrored industries of the country. 

Re^Uedf That we believe sheep husbandry and woolgrowing to be essentilil to 
our national prosperity and well-being, not only in times of peace, but also to our 
national defense m times of war, which calamity is liable to befall us at any time. 
Hence, we hold that it is the duty of Congress to enact such laws as will, by means 
of tariff protection against the ruinous competition of foreign-grown wool in the mar- 
kets of the United States, warrant farmers and woolgrowers of our own country in 
extending and enlarging that industry sufficiently to meet and supply every demand 
for home consumption with home-grown wool, which can only be accomplished by 
levying such customs duties on imported wool as will make it unprofitable to those 
engaged in the importation and sale of wools grown on cheap lanils and by cheap 
and depressed labor in foreign countries to undersell us in out own markets. 

Resotved, That we are in lavor of the enactment into law of the wool schedule 
embodied in the draft of a bill prepared and accompanying the memorial of the 
National Woolgrowers' Association to Congress, adopted at their meeting commenc- 
ing on the 4th day of December, 1895, in tlie city of Washington, D. C, which will 
be found on pages 83 and 84 of Senate Document No. 17, Fifty-fourth Congress, first 
session, believing that anything substantially short of the duties proposed in said 
draft will be inadequate and fail to give that '* ample protection'' promised, and 
that we have a right to expect, and now respectfully demand. 

Resolved J That we respectfully ask that all duties on shoddy rags and other sub- 
stitutes for wool shall be so high as to be prohibitive. 

Resolved, That we earnestly protest against ad valorem duties in any form, but 
hat in all cases whatever, where dutietf shall be levied, they shall be specific, that 
they may not be evaded by fraudulent undervaluations. 

John W. Robb, 
Secretary Indiana Woolgrowers^ Aeeooiaiion, 



WOOL DUTIES RECOMMSNDKD BY SAMUEL LEE. 

No. 14 North Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 

February 3, 1897. 
Dear Sir : The duty of 12 cents I named on China wool was too high. It ouffht 
to be al>out 5 cents. The duty as named before is about riffht on the balance of the 
list I Bent yon. South American crossbreeds want a good duty put on. 
I remain, yours, truly, 

Saml. Lee. 
Hon. Wm. Lawrence. 

SCHED K 11 
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TEXAS WOOL DEALERS. 

The following letter, preceded by editorial comment, is from the San 
Angelo Enterprise, Texas, February 2, 1897 : 

sheepmen's wants. 

The following letter, dated San Angelo, .Tannary 28, was sent by the Texas Wool- 
growers' Association to the execative committee of the National Woolgrowers' Asso- 
ciation now in session at Washington, D. C, and is self-explanatory: 

Dear Sirs: The woolgrowers of Texas will be satisfied with a specific duty of 8 
cents per pound on wools in the grease, with a duty on washed, scoured, sorted, and 
skirted wools, tops, noils, wastes, shoddies, and all other forms in which wools or 
substitutes of wools are imported, equivalent to 8 cents per pound ou unwashed 
wools shrlnkiufi; 67 per cent. We only ask 8 cents per pound duty, but we want it 
to be 8 cents all the way through on unwashed wools of above stated shrinkage. 

We are strongly opposed to the importation of Mexican ewes free of duty, and 
think the duty on all kinds of sheep should be $2 per head. 
Yours, very truly, 

C. G. BuRBANK, President. 
Geo. Richardson, Secretary. 

Comments thereon. — There are some woolgrowers and wool dealers who 
desire one rate of duty on all wools without regard to class. They of 
course advocate this on the expectation that the desired rate shall give 
B, protective benefit equal to that rate. A duty of 8 cents per x)ound on 
merino wool shrinking 67 per cent means, of course, 24 cents on scoured. 

This rate of 24 cents per scoured pound of the long wools of the mut- 
ton breeds and of the so-called third-class or carpet wools is equal to 
16 cents per unwashed pound of such wools, because the average of such 
wools as would be imported will shrink in scouring only about 30 per 
cent. 

There is much justice in demanding this rate, because these wools 
compete directly with all our American wools, and the imports of 
third-class wools, as heretofore shown, largely exceeded in one year 
more than the imports of all other classes of wools. 

At the recent meeting of the Texas Woolgrowers' Association the 
proceedings did not make any recommendation as to rate. 
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8TATEMEKT MADE BT MR. THEODORE JUSTICE, OF PHUA. 
DELPHIA, PEKNSTLVANIA. 

Wednesday, January 6j 1897. 

Mr. Justice said: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am neither a woolgrower nor a manufacturer, but as I have been both I 
am possibly somewhat qualified to speak of the interests of both; but 
still I do not appear here today in the interest of either the woolgiower 
or the manufacturer — that is, in the interest of one more than the other. 
I particularly desire to be heard in the interest of the man who has not 
yet appeared before your committee — that is the consumer. There are 
70,000,000 of them. 

The subjects which I have arranged to speak upon here are arranged 
in order. The matter is printed. I shall not attempt to read it. It is 
prepared for your committee. But I thought it would facilitate your 
arrival at just conclusions if I call your attention to some of the facts 
which you, not being experts, possibly might find of value. 

The wool question is a difficult one for most men to understand, and 
an object lesson, a sort of kindergarten, will perhaps make it more plain 
than an elaborate article read from manuscript. 

I propose to discuss the consumer, and to show how he has been 
injured by free wool, owing to the removal of the McKinley duties in 
one schedule alone. I propose to show that while the consumer has 
received the benefit of 93 cents per capita in cheaper clothing, by rea- 
son of the removal of the duty on wool, he has been crippled in his 
purchasing power nearly $6 per capita, in order that he may save 93 
cents. 

I desire to show how woolgrowing has been destroyed by the Wilson 
law and how the destruction of the industry has been checked by Mr, 
McKinley's election. I wish to discuss the importance of domestic 
wool as a munition of war. 

Schedule K of the McKinley tariflT was misunderstood. The erroneous 
impression has prevailed in the public mind that the McKinley law was 
too high. It was not a Chinese wall. It was not a prohibitory tariff; 
under it the American people reached the highest point of prosperity. 
We had under it a higher degree of prosperity than any other nation 
in the world. I wish to show our experience under four different tariff 
laws during sixteen years. I will show the effect upon sheep hus- 
bandry during these periods of adequate and inadequ ite protection. 
In making a new law you will have the benefit of the experience of the 
past four laws. There were two periods under the last four tariff laws 
when we had adequate protection. If you will examine them you will 
see where the line should now be drawn between adequate and inade- 
quate protection. 

I will allude to the world's supply and its effect upon prices. I wish 
to show how American protection raised American prices and lowered 
foreign pnces at the same time for wools of the same kind and quality; 
and also to show, in opposition to that, how free trade lowered American 
prices and advanced the foreign prices of wool of the same kind and 
quality. 

I wish to speak of carpet wool, and of compensatory duties on woolens 
especially. These samples are arranged to illustrate the relation of 
compensatory duties to raw wool, a subject most difficult for laymen to 
comprehend. I desire to speak on the subject of shoddy. 
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Mr. Evans. Would it be any trouble to speak on that subject first, 
compensatory duties! 

Mr. Justice. No, sir; only that it might confuse the systematic 
arrangement of my papers. 

Mr. Evans. You may not have time to speak fully on that when you 
get to it in the regular order. 

Mr. Justice. Anything I fail to have time to fully discuss you will 
have access to later on in my printed argument. 

The matter of shoddy is one which, possibly, I can now pass over 
because it eloquently tells its own story iu the papers submitted and 
requires no samples with which to Illustrate it. 

X also wish to show how the McKlnley law was framed by a convention 
of both growers and manufacturers, every one of whom was an expert 
in his line. I wish to show how, with the exception only of Judge Law- 
rence, they agreed on that law unanimously. There has never been a 
more perfect schedule than Schedule K of the law of 1890, and, with all 
due respect to this committee, I do not hesitate to say there will never 
be a better one; barring a few changes in rates to suit present condi- 
tions, there should, in my opinion, be no other changes, l^o other tarifit 
schedule has ever been framed by men so many of whom were experts. 
M^jor McKinley stated to the convention which framed Schedule K that 
if they would agree upon it unanimously it should go into the bill. 

I propose to conclude my remarks with a draft or suggestion of a new 
tariff law that is adjusted to the altered conditions of the times, and that 
will represent McKiuleyism. McKinleyism as I understand it means 
the recovery of lost industries. It means to the American producer 
enough duty upon imports to put him on equal terms, and no more, with 
his foreign competitor. 

There is an impression that the equivalent of the duties imx)Osed upon 
the imported manufactures of wool go into the pockets of the domestic 
manufacturers. I propose to show that with wages 50 per cent lower iu 
England than in America and 00 per cent lower in Germany than in 
America (which of course means that wages are 100 per cent higher 
here than in England and 150 per cent higher than in Germany) that 50 
per cent ad valorem duty, only one- third of which is collected, is inade- 
quate to protect our mills to day. That is one of the causes of their 
present idleness. Another cause is the decreased purchasing power of 
the people. If you will permit me to briefly allude to these subjects I 
will dispose of them as rapidly as I possibly can» 

LOSS TO THE NATION IN PURCHASING POWBB. 

The fiirst subject to which I wish to call your attention is the loss in 
one year's purchasing power of the American people by the changes iu 
Schedule K alone, which resulted in a loss in purchasing power to this 
nation of $426,250,000 on the lowest estimate of statisticians. On an 
estimate of others it is $4,000,000,000 — the cost of our civil war. I 
adopt the lowest estimate, the estimate of the late General Walker, of 
Massachusetts. I have arranged this in debit and credit form so you 
will understand it. 

In 1892 (before the McEanley law was menaced with repeal, aud 
before its influence was discounted and it became a dead letter), th^ 
American people produced 145,000,000 pounds of dean scoured wool, 
and the average value was 55 cents (including the finest and tke 
coarsest). In the year just closed, 1896, America produced 115,000,000 
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pounds of scoured wool, the average value of which to-day is 30 cents 
per pound. The removal of the wool duty has lessened the value of 
scoured wool 25 cents a pound. The 55 cents a pound on the clip of 
1892 brought the American wool grower $79,750,000. The clip of the 
present year brought him $34,500,000. The decline in the amount of 
money which the American woolgrower received for his wool in 1896 as 
compared with 1892 was $45.1*50,01:0. 

The Chaieman. If you will pardon me right there for making an 
interruption, I would like to ask was that decline confined to the United 
States alone T 

Mr. Justice. Yea, sir. 

The Chairman. There was no decline in the foreign woolproducing 
countries, taking, for instance, the London market? 

Mr. Justice. 1 am speaking of the loss to the American woolgrower. 

The Ohaieman. The question was as to whether there were other 
causes for the decline aside from the removal of the duty. 

Mr. Justice. No, sir; the foreign markets advanced; and if they 
had not the loss here would have been much greater. Prices for Port 
Phillip wool in London have advanced 30 per cent since Mr. Cleveland 
issued his second-term inaugural message. 

I was approaching the loss to mill hands in the year 189G. The 
census of 1890 show^ that the people working in woolen mills earned 
annually about $80,000,000. The mills in 1896 were rnnniug less than 
half time, and, thereibre, there was less than $40,000,000 actually earned. 
Manufacturers will testify that the consumption of wool in 189G was less 
than half of the consumption of raw wool in a normal McKinley year. 
Therefore, there was a decrease of over $40,000,000 in the wages of the 
mill operatives, and a decrease of $45,250,000, as stated before, in the 
value of the wool to the grower. That makes $85,250,000 that was lost 
to two classes of labor, viz, tbe woolgrower and the woolen- factory 
laborer. It has been stated that wages earned by laboring men circu- 
late ten times during a year, and that money earned by farmers from 
the proceeds of farm products circulates five times during tbe year. I 
am willing to assume that wages earned by mill haAds circulate no more 
during the yesir than those of the farmers, and, therefore, we will multi- 
ply by five this $85,250,000 loss in purchasing power by two classes of 
people alone to show what has been the loss in the purchasing power 
of the American nation from the reduction in the wool schedule alone. 
It reaches the enormous sum of 9^420,250,000. This is ])artly the ('ause 
of the depression existing everywhere to-day. Everybody has suffered 
from this decreased purchasing power of the nation. If you distribute 
this $420,250,000 among 70,(KK),000 people, it amounts to a decrease of 
purchasing power of about $0 per capita. 

Of course, they are entitled to a credit arising from cheaper clothing 
through the placing of wool on the free list. If you tsike what has 
been saved by tbe reduction of the cost of scoured wool, amounting to 
25 cents a pound, you have saved $05,000,000 in the cost of clothing 
and have lost $420,250,000 in purchasing power. The 70,000,000 people 
which I stand here to represent have saved 93 cents each but have 
lost about $6 each. 

I have thus far dealt with the question only as it afi'ects the per 
capita consumer. I now wish to treat it as it affects the woolgrower 
alone. The loss to the average woolgrower in the State of New York 
between the McKinley price for his wool and his sheep and the free 
trade price to-day is $430 to each woolgrower. He is entitled t^ a rredit 
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for what he saves on his clothing. I will allow him eight suits of cloth- 
ing annually for his family, each suit containing 3 pounds of scoured 
wool, or 24 pounds of scoured wool, at 60 cents, the McKinley price for 
wool above the average quality. The cost of 24 pounds at the Wilson 
law price is 30 cents. He has saved by free wool $7.20. The net aver- 
age loss, therefore, by free wool, is $422.80 for every grower. This is how 
free wool alfects these consumers, and to a lesser degree all other con- 
sumers. I have an additional evidence of loss to consumers in a letter 
which I will come to farther on — a woolgrower in Texas, who writes 
that in 1891 he received 21 cents in Texas for his wool, and the year 
before last, 1895, only 4^ cents, and last year, 1896, less than 4 cents. 
He has furnished me with his accounts of sales to produce, if desired. 
His wool was sold in St. Louis. He states that all the woolgrowers in 
his part of Texas had decided not to breed their ewes, but to fatten all 
their sheep and sell them to the slaughterhouses. Since McKinley's 
election, and under the promise in the St. Louis platform of <*the most 
ample protection" to sheep husbandry, they are again breeding their 
ewes and preparing to increase their flocks. 

WOOL AS A MUNITION OF WAB. 

I would sx)eak of wool as a munition of war. Imagine our condition 
if we destroy our flocks, and so become dependent upon British colonies 
for our wool supply. Having no mercantile marine, our wools from 
Australia are being carried to-day under the British flag. In case of 
trouble with England what would be our,predicamentt We would be 
without wool, which is as important to us as a munition of war as it is 
to our personal comfort. Possibly it would bring the importance of 
the matter more plainly before you if I allude to the difficulty which the 
Southern Confederacy had from that cause; but that was a small mat- 
ter in comparison with what happened to General Washington's army. 
There had been no pretense of uniforming his troops. The only regi- 
ment that was uniformed at all at that time was the red-feather militia 
regiment from Philadelphia, wearing imported cloth. Previous to the 
Eevolutiou there was not a wool factory in America. Clothing was 
made from yarn spun in the household. The women spun the yarn and 
the itinerant weavers from Yorkshire did the weaving on handlooms. 
The only mills in the country were fulling mills, where goods were sent 
to be finished. When Washington crossed the Delaware in the ice in 
a snowstorm and fought the Hessians at Trenton his troops were in 
threadbare and ragged clothing. They were wearing what they had 
started with from their homes when they enlisted. At Valley Forge 
4,000 of Washington's soldiers were relieved from outdoor duty because 
they were practically naked. At the time Washington doubtless reflected 
on the importance of woolen factories as a home industry necessary to 
provide munitions of war. This thought must have been present with 
him ever after, as his first official act after becoming President was the 
signing of a protective tariff law. 

MCKINLEY LAW WAS NOT TOO HIGH. 

Now, I wish to speak of the McKinley law, which has been regarded by 
many who were not well informed as <'a great high Chinese wall — a pro- 
hibitory tariff." The uninformed public had that impression. It was not 
true of Schedule K. Under the first three years of the McKinley law 
(and I consider it was practically repealed after March 4, 1893, when 
Mr. Cleveland issued his message) we imported wool and woolens to the 
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annnal average valae of $56,300,000, upon which the duties were over 
$42,000,000. Gould it have been a Chinese wallT Gould it have been 
a prohibitory tariff if all these goods were imported in spite of itf 
What was the result of the so-called " prohibitory tariff" to the Amer- 
ican people? In one year after the McKinley law was passed the aver- 
age value of clothing was cheaper than ever before, and so was wool. I 
now come to the question of the experience with four different tariff 
laws, to which I would like to call your attention as the most important 
portion of my paper. Upon you rests the responsibility of forming a tariff 
law that will last for many years. All parties are willing to concede 
something for a settlement that will endure for some years. Mr. Cleve- 
land, I believe, said, among the many other catchwords which have 
been good things to say, that ^^ the tariff' will never be settled until it is 
settled right." It will never be settled right so long as any clause in it 
permits the destruction of an important American industry. In making 
the suggestions which I propose for your assistance in this grave mat- 
ter I have in view the fact that a large number of our 70,000,000 people 
are not generally informed on the subject of the tariff question. It is 
impossible to enlighten them, and therefore I would ask for the very 
least increase in duties that is necessary to check the destruction of 
important industries that are being rapidly annihilated by Schedule K 
of the Wilson law. 

I ask for the very least that will start our mills; the very least that 
will give back to the American people this $6 per capita, or $412,500,000, 
lost to consumers in purchasing power through this one Schedule K, 
upon which you are to act through the information you will receive from 
the gentlemen appearing here today and to-morrow. This diagram (p. 
164) which I hold in my hand you will see is divided into four periods. 
The first period comprises the latter part of the tariff law of 1867, when 
the duty upon wool was 10 cents a pound plus 11 per cent ad valorem on 
wool costing 32 cents per pound and under, and 12 cents per pound and 
10 per cent ad valorem on wool costing over 32 cents per pound. The 
amount of duty collected on wool of the first class under this law of 
1867 was 12^ cents per pound and upward. Under that law our flocks 
increased with strides and bounds. In the last four years of that law 
we increased our flocks 25 per cent. In sixteen years more of that 
law, undisturbed, with 12^ cents per pound duty on unwashed skirted 
wool of the first class, we would have doubled our clip. If that law 
had been permitted to continue and the increase had kept on at that 
rate, by 1896, or soon thereafter, the American woolgrower would have 
produced 650,000,000 pounds of wool, which is all that is consumed by 
the American people, including that used in all of our imported woolen 
goods. 

What happened then under similar conditions can happen again. I 
don't want to cause a shiver by proposing 12^ cents per pound duty 
now, when the McKinley law imposed only 11 cents. Conditiops have 
changed since the McKinley law was passed. I think that a little 
lower duty now would produce the same results that that duty produced 
at that time. I am sure that 12^ cents per pound would return our 
flocks to where they were in 1893 inside of eight years. 

The second division of this diagram covers the operation of the tariff 
law of 1883, which was, I presume, the worst tariff law in modern times, as 
far as Schedule K is concerned, ever had up to the passage of the Wilson 
law. Under it all the finest productions of woolens that the science and 
improvements of machinery could produce were admitted at a lower duty 
than was collected upon the cheapest shoddy goods, because the courts 
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EXPERIENCE WITH FOUR DIFFERENT TARIFF LAWS. 
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decided that the commercial name of such superfine cloths was not wool- 
ens, but " worsteds.^' The loss of employment by the American factories 
under such conditions closed our mills and narrowed the market for wool. 
Even 10 cents per pound on wool failed to be adequate protection under 
those conditions. We were without a good home market for our wool. 
The duty had been reduced from 12^ to 10 cents, but the industry lan- 
guished not so much because 10 cents was inadequate as because of the 
loosely drawn schedules. The custom-house was cheated in a thousand 
ways. This article, ''wool top," [exhibiting sample] was not named in 
that law of 1883. It should have paid a duty of 60 cents per pound — 
30 cents as scoured wool, and double duty because it was changed from 
the usual and ordinary condition of scoured wool. There was such a 
schedule that made tops (which had heretofore been unknown commer- 
cially except to a limited extent) pay a duty of 60 cents per pound. 
"Tops'' are the result of the first process after carding and combing 
clean, scoured wool. 

Mr. Grosvenor. It has been said that tops are made out of waste^ 
something that is equivalent to waste — a mere by-product. 

Mr. Justice. I was just coming to that. This is the same article. It 
16 top broken up in pieces and commercially named "waste." It was 
imported as "waste" under the law of 1883. It was broken up by 
machinery made for the purpose of cheating our Government and in 
order that its commercial name might become " waste." The courts have 
decided that imported articles should pay the duties at the custom house 
according to their commercial designation. Silks suitable for many 
clothing purposes under the tariff of 1883 came in under the commercial 
name of "hat trimmings," and the Government had a suit about that, 
involving millions of dollars. This "broken top" came in then under 
the commercial name of "waste," and hundreds of thousands of pounds 
of these so-called wastes, but really highly purified and the most valu- 
able form of pare, scoured wool, came in at 50 cents per pound less than 
their proper duty. To day this merino scoured wool [showing sample] 
is worth 30 to 35 cents in Ijoudon, while this [showing sample] so-callea 
" waste" is worth 37 to 40 cents in Loudon, worth nearly as much as this 
top [indicating], a partial manufacture of wool. The McKinley Sched- 
ule K was so worded as to stop this abuse. "Waste" case3 were tried 
in our courts. The Government claimed a duty of 60 cents per pound 
and the importers only 10 cents. The manufacturers interested in 
importing it at 80 per cent less tTian its proper duty, brought in droves 
of people from the mills to testify that it was commercially known as 
"waste." They were shown sam])les and were asked, "Are you familiar 
with this! " "Yes." "What do you call it!" They would answer, 
"Oh, it is waste." A hundred men from the mills were run through the 
witness stand in almost as many minutes and a few brief questions 
asked. The testimony was always the same. It was "waste." The 
testimony of the few who knew that it was top broken up to cheat the 
Government had no influence, and so the judge decided that, as the 
weight of the evidence was that it was " waste," the verdict went against 
the Government and it was admitted as "waste" at a duty of 10 cents 
per pound. That was one of the abuses of the law of 1883 that caused 
the wool industry to decline when the duty on unwashed was 10 cents 
per pound. There could be no satisfactory sale for American wool 
when you could bring in that valuable article [indicating sample of 
broken top] at 10 cents a pound duty, instead of 60 cents per ponnd. 
It paid only the duty of shoddy, while it was worth 000 per cent more 
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than shoddy. Those were some of the reasons why 10 cents per pound 
was then inadequate and our wool producers were injured. 

The Chaibman. That fraud on the revenue was cured by the act of 
1890. 

Mr. Justice, It was, but the Government loss in revenue had been 
60 cents a pound. The decline in the number of sheep under the tariff 
law of 1883 began to show by 1884, and by 1888 there had been a 
decrease of 17 per cent in their number. In 1888 when General Har- 
rison was elected the decline was checked, because the platform upon 
which he was elected had in it a clause which declared for protec- 
tion for wool. That clause, I consider, caused him to be elected. Two 
years before the McKinley law was passed, but under the promise of 
the McKinley law, with only 10 cents per pound duty on unwashed 
skirted wool of the first class, the flocks increased. This 10 cents 
seemed to be adequate then; therefore I differ with Judge Lawrence 
when he states that 10 cents a pound was never adequate. I say 10 
cents when our mills are busy and when there is a good market for 
American wool is adequate. But when the Judge undertakes to say 
that the McKinley law was not a measure of adequate protection for 
wool, I also differ with him and can show beyond any possibility of 
doubt that both wool and woolens were amply protected under that 
law. So far as Schedule K goes, I would be glad to see it reenact^d 
almost without the crossing of a "t" or the dotting of an"i," and if 
reenacted I believe both manufacturers and growers in less than one 
year would again prosper as they did before. 

I hope to be able to demonstrate that, while the McKinley law was 
a measure of adequate protection, it was not a " Chinese wall" nor a 
prohibitory tariff. 

The next or third period of my diagram begins in 1888 when Mr, 
Harrison was elected, and continues from that time up to President 
Cleveland's second inaugural message. Under the adequate protection 
of the third period the clips increased 13 per cent, and if that rate of 
increase had continued until 1905, according to commercial estimates, 
and until 1915, on the estimates of the Department of Agriculture, 
America would have produced 650,000,000 pounds of wool, which is the 
entire quantity we consume. 

Kow, I come to the last period, the period of free trade, in which 
cries of despair come from every quarter of the land. 

When President Cleveland made it* known in his inaugural that he 
meant to continue his assault upon the wool industry, the farmers, 
knowing that he had both branches of Congress with him, realized that 
their fate was sealed; and while the price of sheep was high, they were 
butchered in countless numbers. This diagram in the fourth part shows 
that the destruction of the flocks began immediately. From March 
1893 to March 1896, 23 per cent of the sheep had disappeared. This in 
the short space of less than four years. This is only the estimate of 
the Department of Agriculture; others, with more accurate means of 
knowing, make the destruction much larger. 

Judge Lawrence has alluded to the estimate of Mr. Snow, who was 
assistant statistician of the Agricultural Department. This gentleman 
has access to all of the means for acquiring information possessed by 
the Government. He made a canvass recently on his own responsi- 
bility, and he declares the number of sheep to-day to be only 32,000,000, 
which is less than I show in this diagram. I adopt for the diagram the 
official figures, but I believe the commercial figures, based on Mr. 
Snow's estimate, to be the more accurate. Under the latter we have 
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fewer sheep iu the United States to-day than we had in 1865, at the 
close of the war. (See table following giving number of sheep since 
1860.) 

Xumher of sheep on hand each year from 1860 to 1897, 



Janoary 1 — 



Xamber. li January 1 — 



Number. 



II 



January 1— 



Numbor. 



1860 22,471,275 

1861 , 23,471,276 

1862 24,971,275 

1863 26,971,275 

1864 29,471,276 

1865 32,471,275 

1866 35,971,275 

1867 ' 39,385.386 

38,991,912 
37, 724, 279 
40, 853, 000 



1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 



■I 



1873 33,002.400 

1874 33.938,200 

1875 33,783,600 

1876 35.9:J5,300 

1877 35,804,200 

1878 36,740,500 

1879 38,123,800 

1880 40,765.900 

1881 43,576,899 

1882 45.016,224 , 

1883 49,2:17,201 



81,851,000 I 1884 ! 50.626,626 

31,679,300 1885 ! 50,360,243 



1886 48,322,331 

1887 44,759.314 

1888 43,544,755 

1889 , 42,599,079 

1890 44,336,072 

1891 ' 44,431,136 

1802 44,938,366 

1893 47,273,653 

1894 45,048,017 

1896 42,294,064 

1896 38,298,783 

April 1.1896 a 36, 464, 406 

January 1, 1897 .... & 32, 000, 000 



a Estimate of National Asuociation Woolen Manufacturerci. 

b Estimate of W. B. Snow, formerly statistician of Agricultaral Department. 

This enormous increase, the result of the law of 1867, reached the 
highest point at the beginning of January, 1884; we then had over 
60,500,000 sheep. To-day there are, on Mr. Snow's estimate, which I 
believe to be correct, only 32,000,000 sheep, a decline of 30 per cent. 
Under free trade one of the greatest agricultural industries is literally 
being annihilated. If the destructive influence of free wool is not 
checked at once we will soon be without wool. In this connection I 
ask you to again let your thoughts revert to the condition of that 
patriotic band at Valley Forge. I beg of you to consider what may 
befall this proud nation under similar circumstances iu case of a war 
with Oreat Britain. Do not let the lesson learned at Valley Forge be 
in vain. 

Some questions were asked Judge Lawrence, I forget by whom, aa to 
how many years, with adequate protection, it will take before we will 
be able to restore our flocks to where they were in 1884. The top line 
in this diagram shows the increase in Australia from 1873 to 1884, when 
our destruction began, to have been from 280,000,000 pounds of wool 
in 1873 to 460,000,000 pounds in 1884, an increase of 64 per cent. In 
Argentina this line [indicating] represents the increase during the 
same period to have been 35 per cent. In the Cape of Good Hope 
the increase was 60 per cent. Great Britain, the only country in the 
Northern Hemisphere which I take for comparison which has climatic 
conditions like ours, sustained a decline of 19 per cent in her wool clip. 
In the Southern Hemisphere they have pasture all the year round, and 
no winter feeding is required. In Great Britain the sheep are fed in 
winter as they are in the United States. They are fed crops, and crops 
are labor. It costs nothing for the sunshine to grow crops. The labor 
of tilling the soil and of harvesting the crops is 90 per cent of the cost 
of the crops. Allowing 10 per cent for interest and taxes, the other 90 
per cent is the labor. Therefore the sheep in the United States and 
Great Britain during the winter months are fed labor, so to speak. 
What was the result t England on a free- wool basis could not compete 
with her own colonies, and there was a decline in her production of 
wool, as stated before, of 19 per cent. Now, what took place in the 
United States at the same time! At that time we had the tariff law of 
1867, with duties of upward of 12^ cents per pound on unwashed wool 
of the first class. 
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It was under this period the last four years of which our wool clip 
increased 25 per cent. Daring the years here selected for comparison, 
which end with the tariff law of 1867, the United States increased its 
whole clip from 170,000,000 to 340,000,000 poands. We increased 1 00 per 
cent. We beat the world; and what has been done once, under similar 
conditions can be done again. The duty of over 12^ cents of the law 
of 1867 shows what adequate protection will do. If 70,000,000 people 
could be informed of these &cts, if we could have access to their 
patriotism and their good common sense, if they would only read one- 
half of what has been ably written, they would quickly restore that 
portion of the sheep industry that inadequate duties have destioyed. 
This other diagram is the same, except that it goes further, and with 
the reduction of the tariff to 10 cents in 1883, coupled with those eva- 
sions of the tariff before alluded to (which deprive<l the wool-grower 
of his home market and resulted in the closing of our mills, when 
superfine worsted cloths came in at lower duties than the commonest 
shoddy goods), the effect upon the American woolgrowing industry was 
quickly shown. It was like the barometer before a storm ; we let foreign 
manufacturers make for us the goods that had heretofore been made 
here. Every other nation then increased its wool crop. Even Great 
Britain, whose flocks had previously been declining, as has already 
been shown in the previous diagram, as soon as her manufacturern 
captured our markets increased her flocks to supply wool for goods to 
go to America. Perhaps the only woolgrowing country in the Northern 
Hemisphere where the conditions are at all parallel to ours is England. 
But their winters are more favorable than ours for sheep raising, for 
there so soon as the snow melts the flocks can be turned out to pasture. 
Here our sheep, in the Northern States east of the Missouri at least, 
have to be fed crops almost all of the winter. Our pastures are frozen 
dry. 

FREE WOOL AND PROTECTION PRICES COMPARED. 

We next come to the comparison of prices for wool between London 
and America, from 1868, the year after the tariff law of 1867 was passed, 
up to 1891. This is an old paper which I used before the Ways and 
Means Committee of a former Congress when Mr. Springer was its 
chairman. I reproduce it because it is pertinent to this question. We 
take a fine medium fleece of half-blood merino quality and compare it 
with the New Zealand crossbred of the same kind, quality, and shrink- 
age. We compare the price in America from 1868 to 1891 with the price 
in London of wool of the same quality, during all of which period the 
duty was 10 cents per pound or over, and we find the American price 
was more than double the London price- In other words, the London 
price during that period averaged 51 per cent below the American 
price. 

Now, it will be stated that we had a premium on gold during part of 
that time. That does not appear to have made any difference in this 
average price, because the period I have taken — from 1868 to 1877, when 
there was a premium upon gold — shows that the London price was 50.95 
percent lower than the American price; and from 1878 to 1891, the 
London price, when we were on a gold basis, was 51.32 i)er cent lower 
than the American price. The two periods, figured together, show the 
London average to have been 61 per cent below the American average. 
I wish to call your attention to that particularly, because in making 
the new law the question of percentages may be presented by the 
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ingeiiioas free-trade geutlemeu ou the other side ia such a way as to 
alarm you into a state of semipanic. 

The tariff question presented in this way seems to give protectionists 
a sort of chill. I wish to impress upon you the fact that the price of 
wool in London for this long period of years was less than half the Ameri- 
can price, 51 per cent less; or, in other words, the American price was 
102 per cent higher than the foreign price. No wonder the flocks 
increased. Major McKinley is President-elect of the United States 
to-day because, through good and ill repute, he bad the courage to stand 
up for protection that would protect, be it 50 per cent or 100 per cent* 
Any duty that falls short of covering the difference between the Ameri- 
can and foreign wage or cost of production is only a revenue duty and 
is not in any sense protection. 

The framing of any tariff' law that will be permanent must deal with 
the rapid increase in the world's supply of wool, which, in all proba- 
bility, will continue at the same rate for ten or twenty years to come. 

This table is partly the copy of a chart furnished by Messrs. John Ij. 
Bowes & Bro., of Liverpool. In it the wools of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere are reduced to the scoured condition, because some of them in 
scouring shrink 75 and some 80 per cent, and others only 40 and 45 per 
cent from the grease condition as sold by the grower, and a comparison 
of the grease condition would be misleading. This condition [displaying 
a sample of scoured] always determines the price of wool in the grease. 
The grease price is based upon the yield of scoured wool like this sample 
[displaying]. 

The wool clip of Australia alone, since 1873, notwithstanding a recent 
temporary decline ou account of a severe drought, shows a steady 
increase from 110,(iOO,000 pounds of scoured wool in that year to 310,- 
000,000 pounds in 189G, an increase of 200,000,000 pounds of clean- 
scoured wool, equal to 182 per cent. You see there was a decline of 
the River Plate for several years, yet an increase from 80,000,000 pounds 
in 1873 to 150,000,000 pounds in 1896, or 87^ per cent increase in that 
time. (The diagram contains 72 per cent increase; it should read 87^ 
per cent.) The Cape of Oood Hope increased 43 per cent during the 
same period. The increase in the world's wool supply decreased the 
world's wool price. This is indicated here by the inclining line down- 
ward [indicating on chart], showing the decrease in price as the result 
of the enormous increase in supply. In consequence of this prices for 
scoured wool fell from 55 to 35 cents. Prices fluctuated, and if each 
separate year were indicated it would require a zigzag line; but the 
incline, with brief interruptions, is always steadily downward. That 
enormous increase in the supply is therefore the cause, and the fall in 
price is the effect. This is the price of wool in 1873 on the left of the 
chart [indicating] ; this is the increase in the supply on the right. Ohio 
XX wool in 1891, one year after the McKinley law was passed (although 
the price was lower then than in the previous year), cost 73 cents scoured 
clean. 

In March 1895, when we began to buy foreign wool freely in London, 
Ohio XX scoured had fallen to 35 centa in the United States. This was 
also about the value of wool of the same kind and quality in markets 
of the world. The same class of wool in London in 1891 was worth 
under 40 cents, while it was worth 73 cents in the United States; but 
by February, 1895, after the free- wool bill induced our manufacturers to 
buy wool in Europe, the price immediately began to go up over there. So 
you see the increase in the world's supply depressed the foreign price 
until wool was put upon the free list and foreigners had secured the 
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American market. Skirted Australian wools were then much cheaper 
landed here than the best American wools. The American woolgrower, 
unaccustomed as he was to the low foreign prices, refused to sell on the 
London basis, and our manufacturers turned their backs on him and 
supplied themselves abroad. Tree-trade members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means (who were in the majority at that time) told the 
domestic grower that wool prices would be higher under free trade than 
before, and they were not prepared to take half price. They held their 
wool; many of them have it yet. The mills are closed, and the moths 
are eating It, because there is now no home market for it. Enormous 
quantities of foreign wool have been bought by the United States, and 
the efiect on the London price was to put it up. It was then thought 
that the Dingley bill was going to pass; even people outside of the wool 
trade began to speculate in wool, and manufacturers also purchased in 
advance of their needs. Of course, the effect was shown in the slight 
rise in price, but many of those who bought their wools in that period 
of speculative excitement still have it for sale, and it is a question 
whether moths will destroy it before you can make a new Dingley bill 
for 1897. 

Mr. DoLLi\TSB. It lies between the moths and the Senate, it seems. 

Mr. Justice. It is a race, with the moths at present a good ways 
ahead. 

This diagram shows that the average price of the best bred Port 
Phillip wool, in London, in ten years ending 1894, was 21.70 cents; 
American XX Ohio (which is not so valuable), for the same ten years 
averaged 31.22 cents. American wool was worth 9J cents more in Bos- 
ton, iN'ew York, and Philadelphia than the best Port Phillip wool was 
in London. That was under a fair tariff. The price to-day of Ameri- 
can XX Ohio wool, instead of being 31.22 cents, as it was for the ten 
years ending August, 1894, is worth 18 cents. (See Chart D in follow- 
ing pages.) 

Mr. Turner. Where? 

Mr. Justice. In Boston, New York, or Philadelphia; 18 cents under 
free trade, instead of an average of over 31 cents under ten years of 
protection, but on the 1st of April, 1896, this Port Phillip wool [indicat- 
ing] had advanced in London from 21.70 cents to 24 cents, so that while 
Ohio XX, washed, under ten years of protection was 9i cents higher 
in America than the best Port Phillip was in London, it was 6 cents 
lower in Kew York than Port Phillip was in London with free trade in 
wool in this country. 

I repeat, that it may be impressed upon you, that instead of American 
XX Ohio being worth 31.22 cents, as it averaged during the ten years 
which ended with 1894, it had fallen on April 1, 1896 to 18 cents, and the 
best unwashed Port Phillip, which had averaged in London only 21,70 
cents during the ten years ending 1894, on April 1, 1896, was worth 24 
cents in London. So that, under protection XX Ohio wool (less valu- 
able than the best Port Phillip) averaged 9^ cents higher under 
protection in America than the better wool averaged in London; aftei 
eighteen months or about that of free trade, the position was reversed 
and the Ohio wool was worth 6 cents less under free trade in l^ew York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia instead of 9^ cents more, as it was under the 
McKinley law. 

Mr. Turner. Can you tell us the price of Australian wool fleece at 
this timet 

Mr. Justice. Yes, sir; 22 cents for Port Phillip superior greasy. It 
is now worth 2 cents less than in April, 1896. 
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Mr. TuENEB. Where t 

Mr. Justice. In London and all over the world. The freight from 
Loudon to New York is only one-fourth cent per pound. 

Mr. TuRNEB. What would it be in Australia! 

Mr. Justice. The freights are about one-half or three-fourths of a 
cent by sailing vessels, it might not be over one-half to three-fourths of 
a cent without counting any insurance. 

Mr. Turner. You do not believe what Judge Lawrence tells us, 
that it is worth 9 cents t 

Mr. Justice. I prefer not to discuss what he said. He was not 
alluding as 1 was to the most valuable quality in Australia. 

Mr. Turner. Tell us what you think it would be, 22 cents less the 
freight of one-half or three-fourths of a cent for whole fleece t 

Mr. Justice. Yes, sir; the difference in freight, not counting insur- 
ance, would be the only difference. This Port Phillip wool in London 
to-day is worth 22 instead of 24 cents as on the Ist of April, and it 
would be safe to say that the difference in freight and insurance would 
be the only difference in price between London and Australia at the 
same time. There is quick communication by cable and what takes 
place in London in the morning is known in Australia before business 
begins on the same da3\ 

Mr. Turner. If wool of that kind, whole fleece, is worth 9 cents in 
Melbourne it would be worth 9f cents in Boston! 

skirted fleeces. 

Mr. Justice. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is the difference in value between the skirted 
and nnskirted — in other words, how much does the simple skirting 
of that wool increase its value, measured in percentage! 

Mr. Justice. It increases it in this way : The skirts are stained wooL 
They are around the extremities known by various commercial names 
which it is not necessary to mention ; and while they make as good 
goods as the other, they never can be made white, and other things 
being equal, their use is limited to manufacturers who have to dye their 
goods dark colors. If you limit the number of buyers you lessen the 
price. That is, the price becomes lower, because while men who use 
dark-colored wools would be just as willing to have the skirts, men 
who use light colors are barred I'rom using them. Further than that I 
can not answer the question, because I am not familiar with the value 
of the skirts alone. There are gentlemen in this room who know all 
about it, and I do not care to trespass on their ground. I shall take 
up enough time to tire your patience in discussing subjects with which 
I am acquainted; but I do not think the difference is much. Are there 
any gentlemen here who would volunteer the information! 

Mr. Moses. The skirts are not only stained and discolored, but are 
coarser. The increase in value of top wool is 5 per cent. 

Mr. Justice. I should also say that the manufacturer who would 
use the top of the fleece to make a fine quality of goods would have to 
resell the skirts when they were coarse. If he bought American wool 
he would have to take into consideration the fact that he would have 
to resell the coarser skirts to somebody who used a coarser grade of 
wool. 

The result of free wool has been that the decline below the average 
price for the ten years ending in 1894 was 42.34 per cent in American 
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wool, aud the advance in London dnring the same period wa8 10.59 per 
cent (see Chart D annexed), and if the London market for the Port 
Phili]) had remained at 21.70 cents, as it was at the end of the McKin- 
ley period, and if it had not advanced over 10 per cent, Ohio XX wool, 
which fell from 31.22 cents prior to 1894 to 18 cents in 1896, would have 
fallen below 15 cents instead of only to 18 cents. The advance in the 
London market is all that kept it from going down below 15 cents, which 
was the London value of Ohio XX washed during the ten years ending 
with the McKiuley period. In other words, Ohio XX washed would 
have been worth no more than 15 cents in Bostou, if Port Philip had 
remained at 21.70 in London, as it would if the removal of the McKin- 
ley wool duties had not made it an inducement for American manufac- 
turers to discontinue the use of domestic wool and to use foreign in its 
Xdace because the latter was the cheapest. 

The Chaibman. Ohio has a heavier shrinkage than the Port Philip t 

Mr. Justice. Yes; it is more desirable when skirted and scoured 
clean, because it is a stronger wool, but its commercial value in the 
condition when sold by the farmer is less than skirted Port Philip, 
because of the skirts which the Ohio fleece contains. 

I want to say one word here of the practice which has grown up 
among American farmers, which is a great disadvantage to the repu- 
tati(Mi of their fleeces, aud which has given American wools a bad 
name in Europe and here. It is customary with them to tie the fleece 
up with six strings or sometimes with binding twine or sisal cord, with 
a big knot on each string. The manufacturer in determining the price 
of the wool has to make an allowance for the twine which is of no 
value, but which he pays for at the wool price. Australian wool has 
little or no twine; but that is not the worst. The American wool- 
grower thinks he is entitled to wrap up inside of the fleece everything 
that is on the sheep when shorn. When the sheep is washed it takes 
a week or ten days for the fleece to dry before it can be dipped, and 
parts of the fleece become soiled and particles of dung adhere to the 
breech locks. The farmer sometimes rolls that dung up inside the 
fleece. When a buyer comes into a wool store to Imk at it he cuts 
the strings on the fleece to see if there is any filth inside of it. 

The practice of skirting wool avoids this and has grown in obedience 
to the demand of the manufacturers, not of the United States alone, 
but of the manufacturers of the world, and the practice is increasing 
and will in time be universal. The percentage of skirted wools in the 
world's supply is already so large that if a penalty were plaeed on 
skirt^ed wools and a lower duty on wools not skirted nearly all that is 
imported would come in at the lower duty. For instance, at a duty of 
10 cents on unskirted and 12 cents on the skirted, all or nearly all 
wcmid come in at 10 cents as unskirted. Appraisers at the custom- 
houses could not always tell which was which. 

Mr. MoMiLLiN. Mr. Moses stated that skirting only amounts to 5 per 
cent; and yet by this proposed rate of duty, 10 and 12, you make a 
larger difference. 

Mr. Justice. I only state this difference to illustrate that such a law 
oould not be administered. The man who was honest aud fair, and who 
fairly entered his skirted wool as skirted, knowing them to be such, 
would be at a disadvantage with an unscrupulous competitor. A few 
people in the world, unfortunately, still exist in imi)orting commercial 
circles who are willing to swear to false invoices. 
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LOCATION OP SHEBP IN THE UNITED STATES, 1870 AND 189G. 

[B'rom official reports of United States Census.] 

West of the MiasUtippi River. EaH of Hu MiatUHppi Rivw» 

7,418,000 sheep. ...^..^ ta,n " 21,060,000 sheep. 

26 per cent. '"'" ' 74 per cent. 

28,478.000 sheep. 
100,102,387 pounds wool. 

[From estimates of National Association of Woolen Manufacturers.] 

West, East, 

21,273.131 sheep. innn 12,191,274 sheep. 

67 per cent. *°'"' 33 per cent. 

36,464.406 sheep. 
272,474.708 pounds wool. 

Mr. Tamer has asked about the number of sheep east of the Missis- 
sippi River, which question has a bearing on the inutton-sheep industry 
producing coarse wools. In 1870, 74 per centot the sheep of the United 
States were located east of the Mississippi River and only 26 per cent 
were west of that river. 

Previous to that time millions of butfaloes ranged over the plains, 
ud the savage Indian there held sway. When the Indians were being 
gjaaually placed on reservations, Uncle Sim, who is a great shepherd, 
had many pastures, one of which was called Illinois, another Michi- 
gan, and another Ohio, and other States represented his pasture fields. 
He had enterprising sons, some of whom, at the risk of losing their 
scalps, went into the wilderness to develop other and new pastures. 
That son from Michigan drove his flocks out from that old pasture on 
the prairie and found his way into what is now Wyoming or Montana, 
which to-day is our largest woolgrowing State. Some went from the 
other older States to other new sections. While Uncle Sam's flocks 
were rapidly increasing and multiplying as a whole, their location was 
shifting. Those from the old pastures east of the Mississippi were 
transferred to the new pastures west of the Missouri. It has been 
claimed by free traders that because the flocks had been moved from 
the old pastures east of the Mississippi that I have referred to, to the 
new pastures that they had ceased to exist; that under protection 
sheep were decreasing, when, in point of fact, those flocks had not only 
been moved, but had increased at the rate of 25 per cent in four years. 
Those who advanced these views (and they were the favorite arguments 
of free- wool advocates) closed their eyes to the steady increase in the 
entire flocks under protection and pointed only to the old and empty 
pastures as conclusive evidence that protection did not protect. They 
were jubilant over a supposed important discovery. In point of fact, 
the United States under adequate protection were then increasing their 
flocks faster than any other nation in the world. 

To-day only 33 per cent of our sheep are east of the Mississippi, and 
07 per cent are west of the Mississippi. There is a cause for this. The 
Merino sheep can be herded in large flocks; 2,000 or more can be cared 
for by one man. The big mutton sheep of English blood can not be so 
well herded as the Merino; they straggle and become a prey to wild 
beasts. Their instincts and habits are entirely diflerent. Therefore 
the only sheep that can thrive and multiply in large bands in the Ter- 
ritories is sheep of Merino blood, immediate or remote, such as can be 
driven over the range and bunched in herds of 2,000. That leaves the 
fenced pastures east of the Mississippi mostly free for the mutton sheep 
of English blood, or blooded sheep bred for pedigree to improve the 
prairie flocks. 

SOHED K 12 
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CABPET WOOLS USED FOE CLOTHING. 

Owing to the improvement in machinery, carpet wools are now being 
80 largely used for clothing purposes that I make tlie statement, with- 
out fear of Qontradictioii, that some of such carpet wools a43 wei*e 
imported under the McKinley period, supposed to cost then over 13 
cents, today do not cost over 10 or IL cents. I allude to wools that 
would average 13 or 14 cents, such as Bagdad. When Judge Lawrence 
said the price of third-class wool was below 10 cents, he should have 
said the "average i)rice" was under 10 cents. You can see how the 
average could be under 10 cents if the bulk of it was worth 7^ or 8 
cents, and a minority of it 13 or 14 cents. But wools that cost over 
10 cents also enter into the manufacture of the finer carpets, such as 
Wilton and Brussels. They are the only kinds at this time so used. 

The Chairman. How much ingi-ain carpet is made of combed wools! 
We are speaking now of the range of so-called carpet wools from 10 to 
15 cents. 

Mr. Justice. The name carpet wool ought to be abandoned. The 
third-class wools, which we are in the habit of naming carpet wools, 
costing over 10 cents, are very largely used for clothing purposes, and 
the name carpet wool for them is a misnomer. Their use for clothing 
puri)oses is increasing, and they will be still more largely used for cloth- 
ing purposes in the future than in the past; therefore I will quote i'rom 
the best informed importer of these third-class or carpet wools that I 
know — a man who disapproves of the duty on third-class wool. He 
tells me that the dividing line made in the classifications and descrip- 
tions in the McKinley law, between the so-called carpet wools used for 
clothing purposes and those used exclusively for carpets and low 
blankets, could not have been more scientifically made. That classifi- 
cation made third-class wool into two distinct classes. He did not 
know whether the convention of growers that classified these wools 
arrived at it by accident or by a really scientific knowledge of what 
was required, bnt the result was successful. To use bis expression : 
"The wools of to day costing in Europe and Asia 10 cents and under 
must come to America (which country makes more carpets than all of 
the balance of the world combined.") There is no other market for all 
of them. If the McKinley dividing line was lowered from 13 cents to 
even 9 cents, the price on the other side would fall until the real carpet 
wools could be sold under the lowest carpet duty admitting them to 
the American market. In other words, if the duty was so adjusted that 
they would have to come in at a valuation of not over 9 cents, it would 
only be a question of a short time — possibly one year — before the 
foreign owner would have to take 9 cents from his American buyer. 
This is a case where the foreign shipper must pay the duty as the 
price of the American market. 

But to go back to the subject of the location of our sheep. The 
decrease of the sheep in the sections east of the Mississippi River was 
because the large-carcass sheep (the mutton sheep), which produce 
coarse wool, can not be raised on a free-trade basis at a price that will 
enable them to be raised for wool at the present price and mutton at 
the present price. Cheap imported carpet wools, costing 10 cents, make 
that unprofitable. That is why those flocks have been so rapidly 
decreasing in Uncle Sam's pastures east of the Mississippi. The ques- 
tion of adequate protection for mutton sheep is involved in the carpet 
wool or third-class wool costing over 10 cents, and in my judgment that 
is a matt.er that needs the careful consideration of your committee. 
The mutton-sheep industry has been destroyed in the sections east of 
the Mississippi more rapidly than in any other, and needs your care. 
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Tlie reason why the McKinley dividing line on carpet wools may be 
reduced from 13 to 10 cents is because wools of the third cla«s, costing 
over 13 cents in 1890, today will average nearly 3 cents a pound less 
than they did when the McKinley law passed. These finer carpet wools 
have been from 1 to 2J cents below present prices. (See right hand 
column of table "Lowest and highest wool prices compared" (from 
circular of Messrs. J, L. Bowes & Bro.) at bottom of p. 177.) The 
dividing line today of 10 cents would be fair to all interests. 

The Chairman. That is, you advocate changing the dividing line of 
carpet wools from the limit under the act of 1890 from 13 to 10 cents, 
and you do it on the ground that there has been a decline in the price 
of carpet wools nearly to that extent! 

Mr. Justice. Yes, sir; I do. There is ample proof to back up the 
statement in the following quotations from the Liverpool circulars of 
Messrs. J. L. Bowes & Bro. of October, 1890, and of January, 1897: 

Decline of 2J5 cents per pound from October ^ 1890, to January , 1897, on the forty-nine 
qualities of carpet wool, all of which were worth over IS cents in October, 2890, 



[From the Liverpool circular of Messrs. J. L. Bowes & Bro., first-cUsB anthority on third-class wools.] 

[Grades marked C. aud C. (ire nsed both for clothing aud carpet purposes. Grades marked K are used 
almost entirely for clothing purposes. Grades not marked are used mostly for carpets.] 



18»7. I 1890, I .P^"?A. 
> per pound, i per pound. 



since 1890. 



East India Candahar: 

BeMt soft white, C. and C 

Soft whitv, C. aud C 

Pale vello w 

East India Vicani*er: 

First whit**. C. and C 

First yellow 

Seconal vellow 

East India ^oria: 

First white, C. and (J 

First yellow. C. andC 

First colored 

East India Pac Pathan: 

White 

Yellow 

East India Pathan. white 

East India Vicaneer and Joria, coarse, white ... 

Bagdad, white, washed, superior, K 

Bagdad, white, washed, average, K 

Bagdad, black and brown, washed, superior, K. 
Bagdad, black and brown, washed, average, K. . 

Bagdad, fawn, washed, superior, K 

Bagdad, fawn, washed, average, K 

China, white washed average, C. and C 

Egyptian : 

Washed white extra, K 



Washed white first. K. 

Washed white second 

Washed yellow extra, K 

\^ ashed yellow average 

Douskoi: 

Washed white combing Taganrog . . . 

Washed white carding Taganrog 

Washe«] white curding Musiow . . 

KaKsapat'Chia (Turkey nkin) unwashed: 

Fin*t wliite. C. and C 

Second while, C. nnd C 

First colored 



Oporto: 

W.mhed white fleece, C. and C . . 

Washed veilow tieece, C. and C . 

Washed black fleece, C.aud C... 
('aHtle Branco: 

Washed while fleece. K 

W.ished vellow fleiu e. K 

Washed lambs, K 
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Decline of 2,35 cents per pi^und from October, 1890, to January , 1897, eto, — Continued. 



1QOT taoix p«»ulia 



1807. I 1890 



e. Centt. 

lot 2i 



Iceland: Pence. Pence. Centt. 

Washed white superior Ml lOf 2| 

Washeil white average 8l 

Washed white ordinary 7{ 

Scotch Higtdand fleece, white, washed 6^ 7~ l| 

Scotch: 

Choicest Haslock, white combing, washed 8 9} 

('hoicest Uaslock, white carding, washed 7} 9} 

Average Honnet, washed 7 9 4 

Average light gray, washed Oi 8^ 4 

Average dark gray. waMlied : 5| 7J 3^ 

Georgian second clip A lambs 5| 7| 34 

Khorasaan: 

First clip ii washed white fleece M 7^ 2 

Second clip B washed white 6} 78 2| 

Average decline in price since 1890, 2.35 cents. 

a Higher. 

The Chairman. And those wools you say, valaed above 10 cents, 
which are now valaed at about 13 or 14 cents, are used largely for 
clothing purposes and not for carpets! 

Mr. Justice. 1 believe the finest of them, such as Bagdad wools, 
enter into some form of clothing or blankets, and a minority, only a 
very decided minority, enter into the construction of carpets; but, as 
I have said before, the manufacturers of the higher grades of carpets, 
such as Wiltons, etc., can use nothing inferior. Their wools may all 
cost over 10 cents. 

The Chaibman. How about carpet wools valued at less than 10 
cents? Is there any portion of it of any material amount that could be 
used for clothing purposes! 

Mr. Justice. I do not think they are available to any important 
extent for any purpose except ingrain carpets or low-grade blankets. 
An exceedingly cheap garment may be made to sell, but not to wear; 
but without some better wool to hold it together it would not be serv- 
iceable. The hair in a cow's tail is more like the wools now costing 
very considerably under 10 cents. I have in mind some Kalmuck wool 
which I once handled. It was much like the tuft at the end of a cow's 
tail. There is nothing in any portion of an American fleece that is so 
coarse as that. Hip locks and tags, and such portions as Judge Law- 
rence has described, which were formerly used in carpets and largely so 
used, are too good for anything to day but the higher grades of carpets, 
and with this exception they enter now into clothing more largely than 
into carpets. 

Mr. D(XLLiVER. The law of 1890 sought to depart from the specific 
rate on this third-class wool, and substitute<l the ad valorem rate. 

Mr. Justice. Would you like to know why that was done! 

Mr. DoLLiVER. Yea. 

Mr. Justice. The convention of woolgrowers and carpet manufac- 
turers that frani(»d the McKinley law consisted of experts. They agreed 
unanimously (with the exception of Judge Lawrence) to a specific 
schedule cm all wools, which Major McKinley agreed to accept on con- 
dition that this commission should agree to it unanimously. I think 
before it went to the Senate, the carpet manufacturers, after having 
agreed to specific rates, objected to this agreement, and the conven- 
tion w<».R rftjiRsembled to adjust that one feature, and as a matter of 
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compromiBe the woolgrowers decided to agree to the change from spe- 
cific to ad valorem rates on third-class wools only, in order that that 
bill could go through, for without that unanimous agreement, Schedule 
K, so excellent in other respects, would have failed. It was a mat- 
ter of necessary compromise. Therefore, on wools costing 13 cents and 
under a duty of 32 per cent was agreed upon, and 50 per cent was 
imposed on wools above that. If you take the altered conditions of 
to-day and make the duties specific, I claim that 2^, or 3, or 4 cents, or 
whatever you collect from carpet wools which cost less than 9 or 10 
cents, will be purely a revenue duty, and it does not afi:ect the question 
of protection in any way. We do not now and probably never will pro- 
duce cow tail wool. It becomes, therefore, only a question of revenue. 
The American woolgrower would not be injured in the least on wools of 
the third class only, costing under 9 cents, if there was no duty at all. 
This proposition for free wool does not apply to wool of the first class, 
much of which sells at 8 cents. 

The Chairman. Why do you say that the carpet wools costing less 
than 9 or 10 cents are not likely to be grown in the CTuited States! 

Mr. JusTiCB. It would not be profitable to raise them here. They 
are raised in barbaric countries by nomads who live in tents; Asiatic 
tribes principally. Some in China. They know nothing of the theory 
of improving the wool by breeding sheep, and anything they can get 
for their rough wool they are glad to take. As I said before, if you 
will make the dividing line 9 cents instead of 13 cents, as under the 
McKinley law, these cow tail wools will accumulate abroad until the 
very weight of their ac*cumulation will break the price to 9 or 10 cents, 
when they will come to the United States subject to the rates imposed 
by the new law. 

Mr. MoMiLLiN. You speak of a convention that considered Schedule 
K of the law of ls90. Who constituted that convention! 

Mr. Justice. That convention was composed of the most representa- 
tive woolgrowers and manufacturers that could be named — the most 
rei)resentative in the United States. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. You say that Mr. McKinley agreed that if they 
would agree unanimously among themselves that he would put into 
his bill the schedule they made? 

Mr. Justice. Yes, sir. It was made by experts who knew their busi- 
ness. The woolgrower who wanted of the manufacturer a high price 
for his wool and the manufacturer who wanted to buy that wool cheap. 
They sank their greed and framed Schedule K, If all laws were so 
framed we would have a permanent tariff. Under its practice I wish 
to say both woolgrowers and manufacturers were prosperous and con- 
tented. The evidence of it is that the manufacturers used up the entire 
clip of American wool and also increased their imports of wool, and the 
cost of woolens to the consumer was lower than ever before. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. It would be strange if they would not prosper if they 
framed their own schedule. 

Mr. Justice. While they were all prospering and increasing the use 
of wool, and making a better market for wool, as I said before, the cost of 
clothing was decreasing to the consumer. I contend that Schedule K 
of McKinley law was wisely drawn, was a good schedule; it oppressed 
nobody, and the fact that the American flocks increased enormously 
under it, disproves the statement which my esteemed friend. Judge 
Lawrence made, that it was not protective. The woolen manufacturers 
did not make excessive profits. The duties that were imposed by the 
McKinley law (which I will treat of when I come to compensatory duties) 
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were so skillfully adjusted thiit manufacturers prospered under them. 
But when the compensatory duty fell with the removal of the duty on 
wool — the only specific duty of the McKinley law — and they were thus 
left with nothing but ad valorem duties of 50 per cent (only one-half or 
one-third of which could be collected and which was expected to pro- 
tect American wages which are over 100 per cent higher than in Europe), 
is it any wonder half the mills are closed! 

Subsequent experience with the Wilson law shows the wisdom and 
the scientific arrangement of Schedule K of the McKinley law, because 
when the specific portion of it was removed American manufacturers 
were quickly flat on their backs. Their mills soon closed, and the Ameri- 
can grower lost the only good market for his wool that he had ever had. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. As a matter of fact, the manufacturer got the benefit 
of a portion of the specific rate that was imposed for the alleged bene- 
fit of the woolgrowerf 

Mr. Justice. He did, although he did not know it at the time, and I 
will make that plain when I come to the question of compensatory duties. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. Before we depart from that, or at whatever time 
suits your convenience, will you kindly give the committee the rate of 
the two kinds of wool that you have contrasted — the Ohio fleece and 
the Port Phillip wool. If you can, give it for 1870, 1875, 1880, 1885, 
1890, and 1895, or 1896— the last complete year I believe is 1890. 

Mr, Justice. It will appear in what I submit in a number of difter- 
ent shapes. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. Very well. 

Mr. Justice. You will find that no matter how we try this, it always 
comes out the same way, viz, that the London prit^e as near as may be for 
a series of years averaged less than half the American price, or, since the 
question of high percentages must be met, the American price was over 
100 per cent higher through a period of years than the London price. 

A Voice. Until lately. 

Mr. Justice. Until the repeal of the McKinley law was discounted. 

Now, to recur to the diagram which showed the increase in the 
world's supply. I have a table which I will submit which gives the 
lowest price iu the London market in the last ten years compared with 
to-day's price. 

Lowest and highest wool pHct^ compared. 



Class l.—Clothinff. Duty, 11 cent*. \ 

Port Phillip, unwashed, superior i 

New Zealand, unwashed, good ■ 

Buenos Ayres, unwashed, average j 

Peruvian, washed, average 

Lima, unwashed . average 

Abudia, unwashed, average I 

Glass 2. —Combing. Duty, 13 cents, 

Lincoln, hog lleeces ' 

Lincoln, wether tieeces 

Kent, wether fleeces 

Sussex Down fleeces 

Alpaca, Islay fleece, good average 

Alpaca, Callao fleece, average 



Loudon 
extreniert 

during 
ten yeRTH 

prior to 
18i)5. 

Hijrhest 
(InceutH). 


London 
price Jan. 

1,1897 
(iu cents). 


London 
difference 
between 

highest 
extremes 
and, Inn. 

1, 18D7. 

(Cents 

lower.) 


London 
extremes 

during 
t«>n years 

prior to 
1895. 

Lowest 
(in cents). 


ill 


Loudon 
dillerence 
between 

lowent 
extremes 
and Jan. 

1, 1897. 

(Cents 
higher.) 


30.00 


22.00 


8.00 


17.00 


22.00 


5.00 


26.00 


17.00 


9.00 


15.00 


17.00 


2.00 


18. 50 


9.75 


6.75 


8.25 


9.75 


1.50 


20.00 


15.00 


5.00 


13.50 


15.00 


1.50 


17.00 


11.00 


6.00 


9.00 


11.00 


2.00 


li.50 


11.00 


3.50 


10.00 


11.00 


1.0« 


29.50 


22.00 


7.50 


17.60 


22.00 


4.50 


25. 50 


20.00 


5.50 


16.50 


20.0(» 


3.50 


25.00 


19.50 


5.50 


18.50 


19.50 


LOO 


29.00 


20.50 


8.50 


19.00 


20.50 


L50 


52.00 


80.00 


22.00 


22.00 


30.00 


8.00 


38.00 


19.00 


19.00 


15.00 


19.00 


4.00 
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Lowest and highest wool prices compared — Con tinned. 



I during London hityKlTJ during London 
'tenveani pi ice Jan. "♦?'„*« t«n years pric«J«n 
prior to 1,1897 ® „,,'%"; ® prior to 1,1807 
1«95. (incents). iQ,ii"- 1895. (incents). 
I Highest . ;^i°;^' Lowest 

.(inceutM). l^^l^^ (iucenls). 



I 



OlattS.— Carpet andblanket. Duty, over 
IS eentM, SO per cent; unckr 13 centu, 9S ' 
per cent. I 

Bant India : 

First Joria, white I 25. 6C 

First Candahar. white ' 21. 00 

Pac Pathan. vellow ' 16.50 

Ordinary, vellow 15. 00 

Oporto, w.iftlieil tieect* ' 20.50 

£g>'ptian, wusbed, first white 23.00 

DouMkoi. washed, carding , 17. 00 

Scotch, highland, undipped I 14. 00 

Persian, ancleaued, white 11.50 



T^)n<ltm 
ilitlVrence 
between 

lowest 
extremes 
and Jan. 

1. 1897. 

(Cents 

higher.) 



20.50 


5.00 


18.00 


20. 50 . 


2.50 


15.50 


5.50 


14.50 


15. 50 1 


1.00 


13.50 ' 


3.00 


12.50 


13. .'Ml 1 


1.00 


9.00 


6.00 


8.50 


9.U0 


.50 


14.50 


6.00 


13.50 


14.50 


1.00 


18.50 


4.50 


17.00 


18.50 ' 


1.50 


14. .SO 


2.50 


13.00 


14.50 1 


1.50 


11.50 


2.50 


10.50 


11.50 1 


1.00 


8.25 


3.25 


7.00 


8.25 1 


1.25 



It shows that the lowest price in the London market (for Port Phillip 
wool) was o cents a poand lower than the price in London to-day. It 
advanced 5 cents per pound in London inside of the first calendar year 
of free wool, and if you take this scoured wool (the same wool cleaned), 
this latter has advanced 30 per cent in London from the lowest point 
since the repeal of the McKinley law. The lowest point was reached 
in London, as I have just said, about the time the free- wool law was 
passed. We almost immediately began to permit foreigners to unload 
upon us their accumulation of years, and prices soon advanced from their 
lowest price on record, 5 cents per pound on the best grade of Aus- 
tralian grease wool. 

Mr. DoLLiVEB. Why do not our people send our wool over there f 

Mr. Justice. Americans have tried it at Bradford, England, Leipsic, 
Antwerp, on the Continent, and in London. American wools that 
averaged 8J to 10 cents in America, to American manufacturers, sold 
at the same time over there at 4 pence, or 8 cents of American money, 
and I have an extract here from a Bradford newspaper on the subject 
which I will submit with my tables and diagrams. 

Mr. DoLLiVER. You mean after it was scoured f 

Mr. Justice. No. I mean in the grease, as the farmer sold it. In 
this shape [indicating] it brings here in America from 8^ to 10 cents, 
and averages about 9 cents. Under the McKinley law it ranged from 
17 to 21 cents. That class of wool in Leipsic, Brswiford, Antwerp, and 
London, sells now at 4 pence, and it is hard work to sell it at that 
price. So you will all see after a trial of foreign markets that the 
American market is the only market of any value to him that the 
American woolgrower has, and when that is closed to him, as it is 
to-day 

Mr. DOLXIVEB. You say 4 cents; don't you mean 4 pence? 

Mr. Justice. I mean 4 pence, English money, equal to 8 cents 
American money. 

You will find in my printed papers herewith some exceedingly inter- 
esting criticisms from European papers on the American wools which 
have been sent there for sale, notably that from the Yorkshire Factory 
Times. They want to sell wool to us, and don't mean that we shall 
invade their market. 
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Mr. Turner, Why is this Ohio wool, to which you refer us, put up 
in such dirty shape? Is it a necessity of the situation there! 

Mr. Justice. Not at all ; it is the result ot a slovenly practice here. 
I am glad to say that some growers put their wool up right and well, 
but they are not the majority of them. The American manufacturer 
wants American wool. There is a gentleman in this room that buys a 
certain quality of so-called XXX, which is now scarce. It is the best 
wool in the world for his purpose, and the wool dealers save it a fleece 
at a time until they accumulate a quantity large enough to ship. It is 
the kind raised by Hon. John McDowell, of western Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. Clark. The latter has just addressed you. Millions of pounds 
of it was sold under the tariff laws of 1867 and 1883. We call it 
"picklock" wool; it grows on sheep of the Saxony breed. The home 
of such wool was in the valley that is drained by the Ohio River. That 
is to say, West Virginia, western Pennsylvania, and southern Ohio, 
the homes of these gentlemen. 



The subject of shoddy comes next in order. During the McKinley 
period the annual import of slioddy, mungo, waste, rags, and such wool 
adulterants, averaged annually less than a quarter of a million pounds. 
The Wilson law went into operation on raw material in August, 1894, 
and although shoddy, waste, etc., were classified as "manufactures of 
wool," and these schedules could not legally go into operation until the 
following January, the Secretary of the Treasury arbitrarily ruled that 
the McKinley prohibitive duty on shoddy, rags, waste, etc., should 
cease with the duty on raw wool. 

During the first four months of the Wilson law and between Septem- 
ber 1, 1894, and the 31st of December over 4,000,000 pounds of these 
wool adulterants were imported. This 4,000,000 pounds of shoddy and 
waste took the place, of three times that amount of American wool. 
Shoddy is made of rags and other adulterants, which once having been 
cleaned, does not require rescouring. It is put through machinery 
which dusts it and partially cleans it. It is then practically clean wool. 
A pound of rags is almost equivalent to a pound of some kinds of 
scoured wool. 

In the first full calendar year of the Wilson-Gorman law we imported 
20,718,110 pounds of shoddy, rags, waste, etc., an increase of 8,265 
per cent over the average of the McKinley period. This 20,000,000 
pounds or more of shoddy would be equal to 60,000,000 pounds of 
unwashed Montana or Texas wool. It would take the sheep in the 
State of Montana (which is now our largest wool-growing State) three 
years to produce enough fleece to make the quantity of clean scoured 
wool displaced by this 20,000,000 pounds of shoddy and waste which 
came in during the first calendar year after the Wilson law was passed. 

It was stated by the statesmen who advocated the repeal of the McKiuley law that 
free wool wonld mean such cheap wool that there wonld be a decreased use of shoddy. 
Have these predictions been fulfilled? Previous to the repeal of the McKinley law 
there was very little shoddy imported. The shoddy then UHed in America was made 
from American rags, and there were less than 250,000 pounds of shoddy, etc., imported 
in an average year. The Wilsou-Gorman law went into effect four mouths before 
the close of 1894, and during the last four mouths of that year the imports of shoddy 
had increased to over 4,0(X),(X)0 pounds, and during the first full year of the present 
law over 20,500,000 pounds of shoddy, waste, rags, and other such wool adulterants 
were imported. 

The increase over the whole McKinley period was over 20,000,000 pounds, an increase 
of over 8,265 per cent, and instead of using less shoddy American manufacturers are 
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now using more than ever before. And why ? Beeanse of the loss of the home mar- 
ket for woolen textiles (shown in Schedule B), our manufacturers were compelled to 
lower their prices for their woolen product, and in no other way could they do this 
except by the use of ahodd}*^; and although the price of pure scoured wool had fallen 
nearly one-half, or from 65 cents to 35 cents, the forei^^n competition was so keen that 
nothing but a tremendous use of shoddy would enable them to run their mills at all; 
and notwithstanding this enforced adulteration of their goods by the use of shoildy, 
they still lost the best portion of their home market, as shown in Schedule B. Some 
idea of the proportion of the imports of shoddy in 1895 compared with the McKinley 
periotl will be seen by esaminiug the parallel black lines in ^Schedule C. 

Imports of manufactures of wool in shoddy, waste, rags, etc. 





Foundji. 


1891 


215, 714 


1892 


321, 586 


ISM 


2-J9, 583 


1894 


142. 040 


1894 


4, 028, 901 


1895 


20.718,110 



Ia veroge, 247,063 poundn .< McKinley law. 



8 months McKinley law . j 

4 montliH WiliinD-Gorman law. 

IWilHon- 



Increaiie in shoddy, etc., impurta in 1895 over averai^e of 3| years of (Gorman 
McKinley law, 20,470,447 pounds, or 8,205 per cent. j law. 

The Chairman. How do you explaiu the increase in shoddy after 
wool was on the free list? The old theory was that shoddy woald be 
ittiported when wool could not be so easily imported. But it seems 
that with free wool there was a large increase in the use of shoddy. 

Mr. Justice. It is very simple. The duty on shoddy was about the 
only one that was prohibitive in Schedule K. Under the McKinley 
period the high duty kept it out, and then only about 247,000 pounds 
annually came in, and we used no other shoddy in America except 
such shoddy as was made from American rags — cleaner rags than any 
imported rags. There never was a period in the history ot this country, 
or history of any manufacturing country, when such a large propor- 
tion of pure wool was used in America as during the McKinley period. 

Mr. TUBNEE. I understand that there is a factory in Cleveland using 
shoddy that ran every day under the operation of the McKinley Act 
and that this same factory under the Wilson bill has not run more than 
one day a week. 

Mr. eJusTiCB. I know nothing at all about that factory. 

I wish you [addressing Mr. Turner] to pay particular attention to this 
matter, because I was before the Ways and Means Committee when you 
assisted in framing the Wilson law which has so greatly stimulated the 
use of shoddy. I want to repeat the statement that ther^ never was 
a woolen manufacturing nation in the world that used so Ivtle shoddy 
as the American nation during the McKinley period. And the proof of 
it is in the fact that we used then only a quarter of a million pounds of 
imported rags, shoddy, waste, and such adulterants, as against over 
20,000,000 pounds in fhe first full calendar year of the Wilson law. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. Do you mean imported shoddy? 

Mr. Justice. This 20,(K)0,(K)0 pounds was all imported. 

Mr. (tROSVENOR. I would like to add that it is within my knowledge 
that the owners of the Cleveland mill referred to are very anxious that 
there shall be no tariff put upon shoddy at this time. This reached me 
to day officially. 

Mr. Justice. The chairman asked me about this enormous increase 
in shoddy. Under the McKinley law, a woolen-mill hand had steady 
employment and earned $10 a week, and could buy an all-wool suit 
containing no shoddy for $10, with the proceeds of one week's labor. 
Owing to the closing of the mills (the result of the Wilson law) 
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which did uot average half time in 1896, notwithetaudiug the advan- 
tage of free wool, he earned only 95 a week. The fixed charges for fael 
and provisions for his table and rent which go on nights and Sundays, 
absorbed all of the $5 which he has earned, and he has had no money 
left with which to bay clothing, not even shoddy clothing. And men 
who made $10 all-wool saits oat of 'to cent scoured wool, under protec- 
tion, could not sell them even with 30 cents scoured free wool. 

Shoddy goods came in from abroad as never before, and $5 shoddy 
suits made of cheap imported goods were in the stores. Our manufiic- 
turers had to make $5 suits to compete. They could not make them 
out of pure wool, even cheap free wool, they had to use shoddy, and 
the result was that there was a good, brisk, keen market for foreign 
shoddy and a narrowed market tor pure wool. Free wool which was 
to ^^ widen our market," narrowed our market so that half of the mills 
closed, and namy of those which did run, used shoddy where under the 
McKinley law they used only pure wool. 

Mr. MoMiLLiN. Have the sales of the better grades of wool or the 
price increased or decreased under the operation of the Wilson bill! 

Mr. Justice. This diagram shows the decrease in price [indicating]. 
As to sales, 1 deal mainly in domestic wool. My sales of American wool 
for the first year of the Wilson law were reduced one-third, and my 
sales for the second year of free wool were reduced one-half below the 
average of the McKinley period. The McKinley law made it an induce- 
ment for our manufacturers to use domestic wool. The Wilson law 
gave our home market to the foreign woolgrower. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. What I am asking is the eflect ui)on the value or 
price of goods — woolen goods — whether such goods diminished or 
increased in price by the operation of the Wiltson bill. 

Mr. Justice. Of course they decreased in price to the extent of 25 
cents per pound on the scoured wool, and they were also further 
lowered in price by a greater use of shoddy. They were thus nomi- 
nally cheapened by the use of shoddy, but in reality they were dearer 
to the wearer in so far as they relate to shoddy, 

Mr. McMiLLiN. To what extent! 

Mr. Justice. Such a suit as I have on contains about 3 pounds of 
pure scoured wool — no shoddy. It is impossible to use shoddy in 
worsted yarn. The difference in the cost of such a suit is about 75 
cents below the McKinley price. That is the ditt'erence made between 
the use of 30cent free wool scoured and 55-cent protected scoui^ed 
wool. 

Mr. DoLLiVER. Do you mean the price of the cloth at the factory or 
the price of the suit of clothes to the purchaser? 

Mr. Justice. This is a cheviot suit made of coarse combed or worsted 
wool. It is coarser than this merino sample [illustrating]. It is about 
such wool as grows on Shropshire sheep. Around the Mediterranean 
there are carpet wools from which wool has been imported to make 
cheviot suits. You know that on the ribs of the sheep there is found a 
finer fiber of wool than on other parts of the carcass. Measured under 
a microscope the diameter of the fiber would be less than the diameter 
of fibers of wool grown on the hips or back or neck or on other parts. 
The law of 1883 was most h)osely constructed with regard to Schedule K. 
Its faults were admirably corrected by the joint convention that arranged 
the wording and classifications and divisions of Schedule K of the 
McKinley law. Under the law of 1883 third-class or Mediterranean 
carpet wools were sorted in Europe and the finer portion of the fleeces, 
such as sorts irom the ribs, were brought in and it entered into the 
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manafacture of knitting yarnH and of cheviots. So yon can thns see 
how carpet wools can make less difference in the cost of clothing than 
where only merino wool is nsed. The difference is 75 cents between 
the McKinley price and the present price in the cost of the clothing I 
have on, the duplicate of which in wear and appearance may be made 
of sach so-called third-class wool or carpet wool as I speak of. That is 
of the finer sorts off of the ribs of some Mediterranean fleeces classified 
as third-class or carpet wool. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. Seventy-five cents in the cost of cloth! 

Mr. Justice. In the wool now in the cloth of this suit. 

Mr. MgMillin. For the entire suit? 

Mr. JusTiCB. Yes; the entire suit, exclusive of trimmings. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. Then the reduction under the Wilson bill has only 
been 75 cents for such a suit? 

Mr. Justice. Yes; that is all in such goods as I now wear. They 
are not heavy goods, but are such as a workingman would wear. 

Mr. MgMillin. Then that law has not been so destructive to cloth- 
ing manufacturers as has been made out! 

Mr. Justice. The removal of the wool duty decreased the price 76 
cents on the wool contained in such a suit. 

Mr. DoLLiVER. Has that found any expression in the retail prices of 
the clothing a man buys? 

Mr. Justice. Yes; of course. There is a difference, as I have already 
pointed out, of 93 cents per capita. Free wool saved the nation 93 
cents per capita, but it lost the nation over $400,000,000 in purchasing 
power, as I have shown before. In this particular goods it is 75 cents, 
or 18 cents less than 93 cents, the per capita rate, because this is made 
of coarse wool. The per capita saving of 93 cents is for wool of all 
kinds, coarse and fine. There is none of this fine or merino wool 
[indicating] in this suit of clothes. 

Mr. MoMiLLiN. My inquiry was as to the difference in price of the 
finished product, and that was your answer, I suppose ? 

Mr. Justice. I thought some question of this kind might come up, 
and so I had the cloth in this suit weighed by the tailor before he made 
it up. It weighed 3 pounds and a few ounces. It is not the heaviest 
goods. It is suitable for this weather and it is the kind made up and 
sold to men in moderate circumstances — not fine goods. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. And your answer had reference to the finished article? 

Mr. Justice. To the difference between the price of McKinley wool 
and the Wilson-Gorman or free wool in this cloth. It is only the dif- 
ference between protection and free trade on the raw material. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. What I was getting at was the difference in value 
of the goods to the consutner of such a suit as you have on under the 
McKinley bill and under the Wilson bill. 

Mr. Justice, The difference in favor of the consumer in such a suit 
as this is about 75 cents. That is less than the average annual per 
capita saving to the consumer, which figures, viz, 93 cents, I have 
previously given to the committee. 

Mr. DoLLiVEB. Do the tailors give you the benefit of that difference? 

Mr. Justice. No. This suit, when made by a wholesale clothing manu- 
facturer, retails at $10. I understand from the manufacturer who made 
the cloth that the clothier sells suits of this cloth at wholesale at $7.50. 

There has of late been lack of profit to the manufacturer, a lack of 
profit to the middle man, and, in fact, nobody has made any money out 
of it. The merchant tailor that made this particular suit got $20 for 
making and trimming it for me. I furnished the cloth, which was given 
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to me by the manufacturer, but wholesale manufacturers sell suits made 
of this cloth for t7.50, so I am told. 

Mr. Turner. If the gentleman will allow an interruption, I would like 
to know if the class of goods which you are wearing is not purchasable 
at about one-half what it was before the Wilson bill went into effect? 

Mr. Justice. No, sir; other things being equal, 75 ceuts would make 
the only difierence in the cost before and the cost now, by reason of the 
difference in free or protected wool. If there is any other difference in 
the present cost it is made by a lessening of the profit or by actual loss 
to the manufacturer and of the cost of the labor element which enters 
into the construction of such goods. I know nothing about any other 
details in the cost of this suit, except the difference between the 
McKinley cost and the Wilson-Gorman cost of the raw wool in it. 

Mr. Turner. You do not make any estimate of the effect of compen- 
satory duties! 

Mr. Justice. I know nothing about that element in this case. I 
have figured up the difference between the protected and free-trade 
prices of the wool in it. 

Mr. Turner (continuing). I mean the compensatory duty put on for 
the manufacturer's benefit. 

COMPENSATORY DUTIES. 

The difficulty in placing high rates of dnty upon wool comes from the ohjection 
which legislators have to the necessary corresponding increase in the compensatory 
duties upon finished cloth. It takes 4 pounds of wool of the first class (merino 
wool, shrinkage 60 per cent) to make 1 pound of finished cloth. Every increase 
of 1 cent per pound in the duty upon unwashed wool of the first class involves an 
increase of 4 cents per pound in the duty upon finished cloth, without which the 
mills would be closed and the wool market destroyed. Owing to this necessary 

Provision , manufacturers are barred from the Importation of wools shrinking over 
3 per cent. See following diagram (p. 183). 
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Mr. Justice. I am approaching that subject now, which will about 
conclude my remarks. In alluding to this suit of clothes something 
which 1 wish to explain is suggested. This cloth was made by a firm 
that were American manufacturers, under the hiw of 18(37, and they 
discovered when that law was succeeded by the tariff of 1883 that they 
could import '* worsteds" at a lower duty than was paid on the cheapest 
shoddy goods. They went over to Bradford, England, and sent over 
a shipment of superfine goods, which was entered at the customhouse 
as " worsteds." The appraisers classified them at first as woolen cloths. 
These goods were taken around to the wholesale dealers and the unani- 
mous opinion among the trade was that they were commercially known 
as " worsteds." They took them out as worsteds but paid the cloth 
duties under protest. The courts afterwards decided that, as the com- 
mercial name whs ^'worsted," the framers of the tariff bill had meant 
that this class of all pure wool cloth should come in as worsteds, which 
proved to be at a less duty than common shoddy goods. (It is impos- 
sible to put any shoddy in worsted yarn.) Finding their case strong 
and safe, they employed mills in Bradford, England, to produce worst- 
eds, and sent their product to their Philadelphia selling house. When 
the McKinley law passed, the senior partner of the firm came to 
Washington to protest against higher duties. He had a suit of clothes 
with him by which he undertook to show how the price would be 
increased to the consumer if the McKinley bill passed. After the law 
of 1890 went into operation he fVmnd that he could not sell a single 
yard of his English cloth under the McKinley law; He was shut out 
of the American market. These goods could then be made here in 
America alone. He was compelled to move his machinery to America. 
He located about 16 miles from Philadelphia, where he established his 
American factory. As soon as he could get his mill in operation under 
the McKinley law, he issued a circular to his old customers stating that 
he would sell the same goods here, made of the same quality of wool, 
and at no higher price than that at which he sold them before in 
England under the lower duty of 1883. 

Who pays the duty in such a case? This firm, having run their mill 
under free trade in England and under the McKinley law in the United 
States, are the best equipped persons that I know of to give an opinion 
as to the comparative merits of the productive capacity of the American 
and foreign factory operative. Some of their Bradford help followed 
them to America. They thus actually employed the same men on the 
same looms and on the same kind of goods. Their answer to the question 
so often asked about the comparative efficiency of such labor has been put 
into print. It is to the effect that the same men, with double the Eng- 
lish pay in America, with better food and clothing, and better houses to 
live in here, are less efficient than they were in England. I said to the 
senior partner, ''That is at variance with the general impression." He 
explained his statement in this way : On the other side, if a man leaves 
his loom before he weaves out his warp he can be put in jail for breach 
of contract. Here a man may shift his belt onto the loose pulley and 
stop his loom, leaving the shuttle in the warp, and clear out, and you 
have no redress. Here they become careless, are soon demoralized, and 
altogether a great deal more independent than in England. He has fig- 
ured out just how much was the cost of labor abroad and here on 
weaving on the same goods, without regard to the material in it. I 
mean the same sort of weaving by the same men who had worked for 
him in Bradford under free trade and under the McKinley law here. In 
England they receive about £1 (or less than $5) a week for weaving. 
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The same men in Pennsylvania, under tbe McKinley law, received over 
$10 a week for precisely the same work — an increase of 100. per cent in 
wages over those earned in England: that is, a difference of 100 per 
cent in favor of the American workman. A similar inciease over 
English wages is the rule all thiongh otlier branches of this business. 
If, with your permission, I may occupy any more of your time, as that 
which was allotted to me has already been used up, I will come to the 
question of the compensatory duty, which seems to be most difficult 
question for those to understand who are not in the business. (See 
table on page 1523.) 

This first sample [indicating] is a fine Montana wool of Merino blood. 
It shrinks 70 per cent. It yields 30 per cent of clean scoured wool like 
the sample [indicating.] It takes 5 pounds 5^ ounces of such wool to 
make a pound of tinisned cloth, or 1 pound 5^ ounces more than the 
McKinley compensatory duties provided for. Western Australia i»ro- 
duces similar wool in great abundance, with a shrinkage of 70 per cent. 
It does not come to America, because the manufacturers are not willing 
to pay the freight on the 70 per cent of dirt. The freight on wool from 
London to mills in Pennsylvania 15 miles by rail Irom the wharf where 
the European steamer lands is only one-fourth of a centperpound. With 
no duty on wool to-day, manufacturers hei^ do not import any of this 
kind of wool. 1 asked why. The answer was, ^* Because we can not 
pay freight on dirt." " But," I said, ** tbe Montana woolgrower has the 
same amount of dirt in his wool and he pays eight times the all rail 
freight from Montana to New York that you pay from London to your 
mill, and you can not pay one-fourth of a cent per pound against the 
American growers' 2 cents per pound freight on 70 per cent shrink wool 
across the continent. How is it you can not use that class of Australian 
wool when the freight is only one-fourth of a cent per pound?" He 
replied, '* We do not want it. We want only light-shrink wool ; but we 
do want an ad valorem duty on wool, so that the foreign manufacturer 
may have our competition and will not be able to buy them at his own 
price, as he now does, and make cheap goods that would compete with 
our goods." There is nothing in this argument, for at the last London 
sales and the majority of all of the previous sales these skirted Port 
Philip wools suitable for America were 10 per cent higher, by reason of 
the competition of American buyers, while the 70 per cent shrink faulty 
wools were neglected and were unchanged or lower in price. 

Now there is no tariff on wool, wools are free. No duty stands in 
the way of importing these faulty wools now. If our manufacturers 
want an ad valorem duty in order to have access to these faulty wools 
after a duty is on, why don't they take advantage of their privilege 
and import them now, when there is no duty? They have the freest 
access to these cheap, heavy wools to-day and they will not touch them. 
This disix>ses of the contention that ad valorem duties on wool are 
necessary to give our manufacturers access to all classes of inferior, 
cheap wools. As they do not import them when wool is free, they never 
will import them under any form of dutj'^; and those who use this argu- 
ment, if sincere, are deceiving themselvCvS alone. 

The next sample is XX Ohio unwashed. It shrinks 05 per cent. It 
is wool of the same breed as the other heavier sample from western 
Australia. One is giown in Ohio and one in western Australia, but if 
both were scoured they would look alike, and nobody could tell the 
difference. If the wool in western Australia was grown in Ohio it 
would look like that samj)le of Ohio. [Mr. Justice illustrated this part 
of his statement with various samples.] Both will show under the 
microscope a diameter of two thousandths of an inch. The difference 
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iu the wools is ODly the difierenee in the characteristics of soil and 
climate of the different localities in which they were grown. If you 
woald reverse the conditions, this [indicating] wool would look like 
that and that wool would look like this [illustrating]. 

It takes about 4 pounds 9^ ounces of this Ohio fine unwashed to 
make a pound of finished doth. If a manufacturer imports this same 
class of wool from western Australia (with the McKinley duty of 11 
cents per pound on wool and the compensatory duty of 41 cents on 
every pound of imported cloth, to compensate him for the duty paid to 
the Government on the wool used to make that cloth) it would take 4 
pounds 9^ ounces of greasy Australian wool to make 1 pound of cloth. 
He would have to pay 50J cents on the 4 pounds 9J ounces, which is 
the quantity of wool required to make a pound of cloth out of such 
wool, which wcmld involve him in au outlay of 6^ cents in duties more 
than the compensatory duty of i4 cents which the law allows on 
imported cloth. The result is he is barred from importing G5 per cent 
shrink wool, the duties therefore on such wool would be OJ cents 
more than the compensatory duty on the cloth which it would make. 
This class of wool is not now imported t.o any extent even though the 
duty has been taken off. With freight on such heavy wool only one- 
fourth cent per pound from London to America, the manufacturer does 
not want it, therefore it is safe to conclude, as already stated, that it 
he will not have it when there are no duties, he will never want it under 
any sort of ad valorem duties. But the point is, that if he did import 
such inferior West Australian or similar wool he would be out of pocket 
6 J cents below the compen8atx)ry duty on every pound of cloth manu- 
factured from such wool. 

Now, this is a s<ample of a lighter shrink wool, and of course the 
compensatory duty required would be less. This sample corresponds 
to Buenos Ayres, Lower Australian, and Cape of Good Hope wool, 
although it is New York or Michigan heavy tine washed, shrinking GO 
per cent and yielding 40 per cent of clean scoured. It takes 4 pounds 
to make a pound of finished cloth, and the importer would have to pay 
44 cents duty on the wool. This is the heaviest class of wool that could 
be imported under the McKinley arrangement of compensatory duties. 

This brings us to the wools which are skirted, which are the only 
kinds of merino wools now largely imported under free wool, and the 
only kind that ever will be largely imported. The compensatory duty 
on cloth when less than the duty the wool required to make such cloth 
makes wool of 60 per cent shrinkage the dividing line, or in other words, 
wools yielding 40 per cent or more of clean scoured wool, are the only 
ones that are used in America with a compensatory duty on cloth. 

The next sample is still lighter. It is an Adelaide, and corresponds 
with Ohio XX fleece washed. This is a wool shrinking 55 per cent and 
yielding 45 per cent of clean scoured wool. Only the very best of the 
Adelaide wools shrink as low as 55 per cent; some of them run ui) to 
70 per cent. This is skirted wool. The American wool of the same 
kind and quality is not skirted and from this cause sells in the grease 
at a lower i)rice. These American and foreign wools of the same grade 
practically enter into the same cloth. When a manufacturer imports 
enough of this class of Adelaide (55 per cent shrinkage) to make a 
pound of cloth he pays the Government 39.10 cents duty on 3 pounds 
8 J ounces which is the amount it takes to make a pound of cloth. He 
saves the small fraction of 4.90 cents out of the compensatory duty. 
This shows the inducement to import skirted light shrink wools. (See 
table on page 1523.) 
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This sample [indicating] is Port Phillip greasy superior, which is the 
most valuable wool in the world. It also corresponds with the XX 
Ohio although it is cleaner. Three pounds three and one-halt ounces 
of this high class of Port Phillip skirted fine wool will make a pound of 
cloth. It is very clean. It is on account of its light shrinkage that it 
takes such a small quantity, as each pound yields 50 per cent of clean 
scoured wool. If a manufacturer wants to import only enough wool to 
make 1 pound of cloth he would import 3 pounds 3^ ounces and would 
pay the Government in duty 35.20 cents on the wool and thus save the 
small fraction of 8.80 cents out of the compensatory duty on a pound of 
finished cloth. This class of wool is limited. The treasurer of the 
Washington Mills in an open letter states that only 5 per cent of the 
product of Australia is as clean as that. His estimate is entirely too 
small, but whatever may be the quantity, there never was any difficulty 
in procuring an ample supx)ly of it, and our manufacturers have never 
been compelled, even with free wool, to resort to the faulty wools that 
require more than 4 pounces of wool to make 1 pound of finished cloth, 
and I contend that they never will be required to, nor will they, in my 
opinion, desire to do so. 

This last sample is the lightest wool that comes from Australia. The 
shrinkage is 45 per cent, and it yields 55 per cent of clean, scoured wool. 
While there is a limited amount of this wool, there never was too little 
for America. It takes only 2 pounds 14^ ounces of this kind to make 
a pound of finished cloth. The duty on this 2 pounds 14^ ounces would 
be only 32 cents, while the compensatory McKinley duty was 44 cents 
per pound on cloth, so that if all manufacturers could use this kind they 
would save 12 cents out of the compensatory- duty on each pound of 
cloth made of such wool. (See table on page 1523.) 

The McKinley Schedule K, which imposed a duty of 11 cents p6r 
pound upon wool, determined the compensatory duty of 44 cents per 
pound on the cloth by taking shrinky wools yielding 40 per cent of 
scoured as the dividing line. The great bulk of the world's supply of 
wool (I suppose folly 75 per cent of it) is so shrinky that a compensatory 
duty of 44 cents per pound would involve a manufacturer in a loss by 
its use. But there is an ample supply of such as shrinks less than 60 
per cent. The lighter the shrinkage, you will observe, the greater is 
the amount of the compensatory duty which the manufacturer saves. 
It was not foreseen by the joint convention of woolgrowers and woolen 
manufacturers that formed Schedule K of the McKinley law that the 
manufacturer was to get any fraction of the compensatory duty, but 
the working of it for four years developed this fact, and its operation 
completely justified its inventors. 

After the compensatory duty was removed and nothing was left but 
the 50 per cent ad valorem duty (which, through undervaluations and 
false invoices, is not all collected), the manufacturer began to be com- 
pelled to close his mills. It was found that a nominal ad valorem rate 
of duty of 50 per cent to cover a difference of over 100 per cent in wages 
between here and abroad would not do. By limiting his purchases to 
light shrinking wools the manufacturer could, under the McKinley law, 
save, as already explained, a small fraction of the compensatory duty, 
and if that had not been the case his mills would have been closed under 
the McKinley law, as they are closed to-day with the inadequate Wilson 
low rates. 

The Chairman. Is there not another important fact, that the McKin- 
ley law made the duties part specific and part ad valorem, so that the 
ad valorem was the subordinate part of the dutyf Under the act of 
SOHED K 13 
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1894 the daty is exclasively ad valorem, and therefore our whole atten- 
tion may be directed to undervalaation ; and is it not true that there 
has been an incentive to andervalaation which has resulted, in practice, 
in there being a smaller proportion of the duty collected than there was 
under the other law! 

Mr. Justice. Yes, sir; that is a correct statement of the facts. 

The Chairman. And is not that a fact that you have to take into 
consideration! 

Mr. Justice. Yes; it is a veiy grave matter, involving the opening 
or closiug of our mills, upon which we depend for a market for domestic 
wool. 

I will quote in this connection from a pamphlet which I shall hand in, 
marked Appendix A, to which I now alltide, and which bears directly 
and forcibly on that point. It is entitled " Prophesy and Experience," 
and is irom the September number of the bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Woolen Manufacturers. It is a most comprehensive and 
clear statement of this part of the subject, and as well a most earnest 
plea for the woolgrower from the standpoint of the manufacturer, as 
well as for the factory operative, and for the man who employs him. 
For conciseness and clearness I have seen nothing like it, and for this 
reason I desire to have it included in my argument. On page 14 of 
Exhibit A you will find that the average importation of cloth under 
the first three years of the McKinley law was about 13,000,000 pounds 
or a total of 41,700,000 for the whole period. The average value of 
these importations was about $12,300,000 per year, or a total of 
$37^019,000. Comparing the year 1895 with the whole period of the 
McKinley law, or rather the years 1891, 1892, and 1893 (for everyone 
admits that the law was a dead letter after March 1, 1893, and that 
the Wilson law was discounted after that date, and what happened 
between March 1 of that year and the time when the Wilson law went 
into eflTect is of no value for a basis for estimating its utility), we find 
that the importations amounted to over 40,000,000 pounds, with a cus- 
tom-house value of about $25,000,000, which was an increase of 200 
per cent in pounds over the annual average of the first three years of 
the McKinley law, but the value is only doubled or increased 100 per 
cent. 

The Ghaibman. And wools had not fallen abroad? 

Mr. Justice. No, sir. On the other hand, they had advanced in 
price abroad. As already shown Port Phillip fine advanced in London 
5 cents per pound between the first and the last of the year 1895, when 
the effects of the opening of our markets was fully felt abroad, as you 
will see by tables appended. 

[Just Joe, Bateman &. Co., oircular, Aagnat 1, 1896.] 
THE EFFECTS OF FREE WOOL. 

In Table A is a schedule of twelve leadiug grades of American wool, with the 
prices in the markets of Philadelphia, Boston, and New York, on Angnst 1. 1892, 
during the second year of the McKinley law, when that law was in full and nndis- 
tnrbed operation. ' In the next column are the prices in the same markets at this 
date, the second year of the Wilson-Gorman law. In the third column is the number 
of cents per pound decline caused by the removal of the McKinley duties. The 
average decline by the substitution of free trade for McKinley protection on wool 
has already been 42^ per cent, and prices are still falling. The average price of wool 
in London, for wool of the same kind and quality, from 1868 to 1894, was 51 i>«tr 
cent lower than in the protected markets of the United States during that time. 
This difference has now been overcome by the domestic decline and the foreign 
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advance. The remoyal of protection, which oansed American prices to fall, stimn- 
lated the London wool market, and the latter has heen advancing during the period 
that American markets have been declining. The London prices for foreign wool of 
the same kind and quality as the domestic are shown in Table B. If it was not the 
removal of the McKinley duties which caused this decline in American wools when 
the markets of the world were advancing, what ^as itf 

Table A. — Ameriean wool, FhUadelphia and Boston prices. 



!t>«<«a An» Price Aug. 
Price Ang. , ,qjwj * 

• ley law. G^^»" 



Amoant 

per pound 

lower. 



XX Ohio washed 

Ohio mediam washed .' 

Ohio coarse washed d blood) 

Ohio fine unwashed 

Indiana and Missouri fine unwashed 

Indiana and Missouri medium unwashed (^ blood) . 
Indiana and Missouri coarse d blood) unwashed. . . 

Oregon and Colorado fine, shrink 70 per cent 

XX Ohio scoured 

Ohio medium scoured 

Ohio I blood scoured 

Oregon and Colorado fine scoured 




Average American decline in two years, 42^ per cent. 

Table B. — Foreign wool, London prices. 



Port Philip greasy (similar to XX Ohio) 

Xew Zealand and crossbred ereasv (similar to Ohio medium) 

Snglish Shropshire hoggets (similar to Ohio ^ blood) 

Cape grease (similar to territorial fine) 

Port Philip scoured 

II ew Zealand crossbred scoured 

English Shropshire hogs 

Fine Cape scoured 



Price Aug. 

1, 1892, 
in London. 



Pence. 
11 

I 

22 
16 
ISi 
16 



Price Aug. 

1, 1896, 
in London. 



Pence, 
11 
10 

'?* 

22 



Higher. 



Pence. 



Average London advance in two years, 9 per cent. 

The Ohaibman. Is not that fact a demonstration tbat under exclu- 
sively the ad valorem system there have been enormous undervalua- 
tions, to an extent unknown before! 

Mr. Justice. This fact alone would indicate an undervaluation of 
about 33^ per cent, because here is evidence that the quantity has 
increased three times, or thribbled, and the values have only doubled. 
That will be found on page 14 of Exhibit A, which I submit, and to 
which I again call your attention as most important, as showing where 
the Government is losing its revenue. 

There is just one more point about which I wish to speak, and then I 
will close, thanking the committee for its indulgence, and apologizing 
to it for having taken up so much more time than was originally assigned 
to me for the discussion of this subject. However, this is an important 
matter, and if it were printed only without any oral explanation, a good 
deal of its force would be lost. 

In making a new tariff law there seems to be a general impres- 
sion among the public that you must make a conservative bill, which 
means low taxation, but they lose sight of the fact that the increase in 
the national debt under President Cleveland's Administration will 
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require higher taxation per capita than was necessary under the 
McKinley period. By the time the new revenue law goes into opera- 
tion the increase in the national debt threatens to approach $600,000,000. 
I arrive at these figures in this way: There were |2«0,000,000 of bonds 
sold. The interest on those bonds up to the time they mature will be 
over $240,000,000. This interest has to be paid out of taxes before the 
bonds are paid, which makes over $500,000,000 increase in the national 
debt without adding the deficit. Now, at the rate of the increasing 
deficit which is going on (you know better than I how much a month) 
that deficit will bring the total debt up to near $600,000,000 by the time 
the new law can be framed and passed. The people will therefore have 
to submit to a higher per capita taxation than under the McKinley law, 
whether they like it or not. That is the price they pay for the experi- 
ment of a tanft' for revenue only, and that kind of policy. 

Mr. Gbosvenob. If they have a luxury they must pay for it. 

Mr.MoMiLLiN. Youdonottakeiutoaccountthatbetween$100,000,000 
and $200,000,000 of the proceeds of the bonds are on hand now to be 
used in any way the Government sees proper. 

Mr. Justice. I append herewith my suggestion of the proper sort of 
a tariff law. It provides at the start for 2 cents per pound less duty on 
wool of the first class, and 8 cents per pound less duty on cloth than 
was imposed by the McKinley law. As the foreign wool supply is 
rapidly increasing foreign prices must fall. They will undoubtedly go 
lower than ever before soon after a duty is imposed, when our demand 
ceases, for in order to avoid the duties our importers and foreign con- 
signors will have shipped in the better part of a two years' supply in 
advance of the new law. As wool advanced 5 cents per pound in six 
months after our duties fell and we began to buy freely of them, it will 
decline at least this much when we cease for a period to buy. Before 
we again begin to import the price, in my judgment, will be more 
than 5 cents lower than it is to day, so that more than half of the 9 
cents duty provided will then be lost in the increase in the domestic 
price. The increase in the price of wool to the domestic grower will 
then be only 4 cents above its present value. When this occurs he will 
be disappointed, and will not be satisfied to permit the new law to be 
permanent. There must therefore be provided an annual increase of 
1 cent per pound for each fiscal year ending June 30 for four years to 
come, as is indicated in the wool bill which I herewith suggest. This 
plan makes the cost to the consumer, lauded in New York of imported 
wool and imported cloth with duty paid, less than the average cost of 
the same articles for the ten years ending with the McKinley law in 
1894, when the duty on wool was 11 cents per pound and the duty on 
cloth 44 cents per pound. 

The following table, based on the proposed graduated duty and also 
based on the average London price for ten years ending with 1894, with 
the probable price at the end of each subsequent fiscal year, will show 
that the cost to the American consumer at the end of the fiscal year 
1898 on imported wool, in comparison with the McKinley period, will 
be 2 cents per pound less on wool and 8 cents per pound less on cloth; 
in 1899 it will be 3 cents per pound less than the McKinley period on 
wool and 12 cents per pound less on cloth; and at the end of the fiscal 
year 1900 it will be 4 cents per pound less than the McKinley period on 
wool and 16 cents per pound less on cloth; and at the end of the fiscal 
year 1901, when the duty will continue without change, the cost to the 
consumer will be 5 cents per i)ound less than in the McKinley period on 
wool and 20 cents per pound less on cloth. 
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aVaOBBTED 'WOOL SCHEDXTLB. 

All wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals shall he divided 
for the purpose of fixing the duties to be charged thereon into the three following 
classes: 

Class one, that is to say, merino, mestiza, metz, or metis wools, or other wools of 
Merino blood, immediate or remote, Down clothing wools, and wools of like charac- 
ter with any of the preceding, including such as have been heretofore usually 
imported into the United States from Buenos Ayres. New Zealand, Australia, Cape 
of Good Hope, Russia, Great Britain, Canada, and elsewhere, and also including all 
wools not hereinafter described or designated in classes two and three. 

Class two, that is to say, Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Down combing wools, 
Canada long wools, or other like combing wools of English blood, and usually known 
by the terms herein used, and also hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like 
animals. 

Class three, that is to say, Donskoi, native South American, Cordova, Valparaiso, 
native Smyrna, Russian camel's hair^ and including all such wools of like character 
as have been heretofore usually imported into the United States from Turkey, Greece, 
Egypt, Syria, and elsewhere, exceptiug improved wools hereinafter provided for. 

The standard samples of all wools which are now or may hereafter be deposited in 
the principal custom-houses of the United States, under the authority of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, shall be the standards for the classification of wools under 
thi3 act, and the Secretary of the Treasury shall have the authority to renew these 
standards and to make such additions to thorn from time to time as may be required, 
and he shall cause to be deposited like standards in other custom-houses of the United 
States when they may be needed. 

Whenever wooIh of class three shall have been improved by the admixture of Merino 
or English blood from their present character as represented by the standard samples 
now or hereafter to be deposited in the principal custom-houses of the United States, 
such improved wools shall be classified for duty either as class one or as class two, 
as the case may be. 

The duty on wools of the first class which shall be imported washed shall be twic« 
the amount of the duty to which they would be subjected if imported unwashed; 
and the duty on wools of all classes which shall be imported scoured shall be three 
times the duty to which they would be subjected if imported unwashed. 

Unwashed wools shall be considered such as shall have been shorn from the sheep 
without any cleansing; that is, in their natural condition. Washed wools shall be 
oonsidered such as have been washed with water on the sheep's back. Wool washed 
in any other manner than on the sheep's back shall be considered as scoured wooL 

The duty upon wool of the sheep or hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other 
like animals which shall be imported in any other than ordinary condition, or which 
shall be changed in its character or condition for the purpose of evading the duty, 
or which shall be reduced in value by the admixture of dirt, or any otner foreign 
substance, or which has been sorted or increased in value by the rejection of any 
part of the original fleece, shall b6 twice the duty to which it would be otherwise 
subject: Provided, That skirted wools as now imported are hereby excepted^ 
Wools on which a duty is assessed amounting to three times or more than that which 
would be assessed if said wool was imported unwashed, such duty shall not be 
doubled on account of its being sorted. If any bale or package of wool or hair 
specified in this act imported as of any specified class, or claimed by the importer to 
be dutiable as of any specified class, shall contain any wool or hair subject to a 
higher rate of duty than the class so specified, the whole bale or package shall be 
subject to the highest rate of duty chargeable on wool of the class subject to such 
higher rate of duty, and if any bale or package be claimed by the importer to be 
shoddy, mungo, flocks, wool, hair, or other material of any class specified in this 
act, and such bale contain any admixture of any one or more of said materials, or of 
any other material, the whole bale or package shall be subject to duty at the high- 
est rate imposed upon any article in said bale or package. 

The duty upon all wools and hair of the first class shall be 9 cents per pound nntil 
June 30, 1898, then 10 cents per pound until June 30, 1899, then 11 cents per pound 
until June 30, 1900, and 12 cents per pound thereafter, and the duty upon all wools 
or hair of the second daes shall be 12 cents per pound. 

On wools of the third class and on camel's hair of the third class the value whereof 
shall be ten cents or less per pound, including charges, the duty shall be four cents 
per pound. 

On wools of the third class and on cameVs hair of the third class, the value whereof 
shall exceed ten cents per pound, including charges, the duty shall be eight cents 
perpound. 

Wools on the skin shall pay the same rate as other wools, the quantity and value 
to be ascertained under such rules as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 
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Od noilBf shoddy, top waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, ring waste, yarn waste, 
gametted waste, and all other wastes composed wholly or in part of wool, the duty 
shall be thirty cents per pound. 

On woolen rags, muiigo, and flocks the duty shall be ten cents per pound. 

Wools and hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other like animals, in the form of 
roping, roving, or tops, and all wool and hair which have been advanced in any man- 
ner or by any process of manufacture beyond the washed or scoured condition not 
specially provided for in this act, shall be subject to the same duties as are imposed 
upon manufactures of wool not specially provided for in this act. 



Chart D. 



Average 
I price 
I 1885 to 1894. 



Under pro- 

tectioQ— 

American 

hifflier than 

foreign. 



Price April 1, 

I 1896, as 

compared with 

average of 

ten yearii. 



American— Ohio *XX washed, { 
in Philadelphia and Boston — ; 31.22 cents. . l 9| centa. 

AiiMtralian^Port Phillip 



washed superior, in London. . . 21.70 centa. 



I 



42.34 per cent 
less. 

10.59 per cent 
more. 



i Under ftee 
Price I trade- 
April 1, I American 
1896. lower than 
I foreign. 



I 



18 cents.' 6 cents. 

24 centM . | 

I 

I 



Averajre price. .Cents f| 
' 1885 to 1894. I 31. 22\j ' 



American in Philadel- 

8hia and Boston, 
hio XX washed. |i Price, April 1, ICents/ 
I 1806. 18 \{ 



lower, or 42.34 per cent. 



In America 13.22 cents 



Aastralian in London, 
Fort Phillip nn 
washed superior. 



Average price. Cents 1 1 
1885 to 1894. |21.70V 



— "^—^ If the London price 
had remained 21.70 cents, as it was under the Mo- 
Kiuley period, the American decline would have 
been over 51 per cent. 



Price, April 1, Cents/ 



higher in London. 



10.50 per cent 



Appendix A. 

PROPHECY AND EXPERIENCE— THE WOOL TARIFF OF 1894. 
[Reprinted fh>m the Bulletin of the National Association of Wool Manofaoturers, September, 1896.] 

I. 



Pass this bill, and thousands of feet heretofore bare, and thousands of limbs heretofore naked or 
covered with rags, will be clothed in suitable garments: and the condition of all the people will be 
improved. It wul give emplovment to 50,000 more operatives In woolen mills; it will increase the 
demand for wool, and prices will increase; and with increased demand for labor, wages will increase. 
Those who favor its passage may be assured that they have done something to promote the general 
weal, something 

"To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land." 

SpMch of Hon. WiUiam M. Springer, April 4, 189S, 

Speaking for mvself, it is immat«rial, in my judgment, whether the sheep grower receives aoy ben- 
efit from the tariff or not. Whether he does or does not, I am for free wool— in order that onr woolen 
manufacturers, unburdened by a tax upon foreign wool and unburdened by a like tax iipon home- 
grown wool, may manufacture for a wider market.— Speech of Hon. WiUiam J. Bryan, January 13^ 
1894. 

It 18 well, as we approach the oloBe of two years' experience with free wool, to 
examine the results of that experiment. The two extract-s above will serve as a text ; 
they fairly sample the promise and the prophecy which ushered m the new economic 
era. No change was ever made in the fiscal policy of a great nation from which the 
people were led to expect so much. It was to be the panacea for all industrial ills, 
real and imaginary. If the farmer incidently sulfered from it — as Mr. Bryan, with 
a candor lacking in most of his colleagues, intimated he might — the loss was to be 
made good by the wider market of the manufacturer. It is not necessary to ques- 
tion the good faith that lay behind all this promise and prophecy; recrimination 
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adds nothing to the force of accomplished facts, whose cold and crael test imparts a 
erimly humorous turn to Mr. Springer's exuberant language. It is enough to record 
the fact that it was all a terrible and costly mistake — how costly, it becomes a public 
duty to attempt to measure, by the aid of such data as is accessible. 

When the Hon. William L. Wilson found himself compelled to accept the Senate 
substitute for his tariff biil^ he hid his chagrin and discomfiture under the declara- 
tion that free wool was gam enough, in that emasculated measure, to compensate 
for the loss of all the other reforms which the Senate had so ruthlessly negatived. 
Free wool was his comer stone for all fiscal reform ; to have saved that m>m the gen- 
eral shipwreck was to have achieved enough to reconcile this discredited leader to 
the tariff bill of '* perfidy and dishonor." 

P'ree wool has had full swing for two years; and it is not to be denied that it baa 
cut a wide swath in the industrial realignment of the United States — wider and 
deeper than Mr. Wilson dreamed would be possible. In his scholastic researches he 
had convinced himself, for we never doubtea his intellectual integrity, that free wool 
would prove a great and immediate boon to farmer, manufacturer, operative, and 
consumer. On that proposition Mr. Wilson staked his reputation as an economist 
and a statesman, in language no less emphatic, if less exuberant, than that of Mr. 
Springer. 

The advent of his political party to power in 1892 had found the wool manufacture 
in a condition of prosperity under the McKinley tariff of 1890, such as had never but 
once before befallen it— during the civil war, when high prices and exceptioaal 
demands made large profits and quick fortunes. All the machinery in the country 
was busy and new mills were building everywhere. The increasing comoetition pre- 
cluded large profits, but the demand was steady, sales were easy, and tne manufac- 
turers found no fault. The people certainly had no occasion to do so, for they were 
gettiug their woolens cheaper than ever before, in greater variety, and of steadily 
nproving quality. For the repeal of the legislatiou under which all this was pos- 
sible there existed no excuse beyond the fact that a political party had come into 
the control of the Government which had resisted its enactment and was pledged to 
its repeal without regard to consequences. 

What some of the consequences have been we shall endeavor to set down. It may 
be urged that they can not be fairlv measured by any comparison of the state of 
the industry as it exists to-day, with its condition when Mr. Wilson and his asso- 
ciates found it at their mercy ; that contributory causes have been potent in destroy- 
ing confidence and markets; that other industries, at which the tarift* of 1894 struck 
less vindictively, have suffered and are suffering. But the two industries which 
tariff reform picked out for its great object lesson have experienced a prostration 
without parallel in other lines. Indeed, the careful student of the history of the 
last four years, tracing this industrial ruin from cause to cause, will always find 
himself confronted, in the end, wjth the one great originating cause — the political 
revolution of 1892 — which gave the control of the Government^ in all its branches, 
for the first time since the war^ to a party, the first article of whose creed was 
relentless hostility to the economic and industrial legislation upon which the nation 
had been nurtured and to which all its industrial and commercial mechanism was 
adjusted. Every business man knew that the literal carrying out of the Democratic 
platform, which pronounced all protection a fraud, would necessitate a readjustment 
of values in every line of business, the influence of which no one could tell, and the 
like of which had never in any age been experienced by any nation. It was an 
impendiug business cataclysm of tremendous import— enough, in and of itself, to 
explain and account for every ill which has since overtaken the country. But for 
the penetration of this poison of doubt and distrust through every tissue of the 
business fabric, none ox these coutributory causes would have been sufficient t-o 
produce more than momentary harm — all of them were bred in the womb of that 
one oriffiual cause. As modern commerce and industry are organized no nation can 
make tiie leap from a highly protective basis to a free trade basis without snfiTering 
a convnlslon which years will be needed to repair. 

As it turned out, the leap fell short of its avowed destination, and the industrial 
rea4justment was less than had been anticipated. But in the meanwhile the mis- 
chief had been done. Distrust had taken root, confidence was destroyed, and the 
ground made fallow for all that has since transpired. 

n. 

Following Mr. Wilson class by class, we begin with the farmer, whose injury, while 
not more direct and obvious, is more easily measured. The devotees of Mr. Wilson's 
school of political economy have been engaged lor thirty years in an earnest and 
plausible argument to convince the farmer that free wool, so far from iujuriuff him, 
would redound to his benefit in many ways. So lately as the last session oi Con- 
gress Senator Mills, of Texas, announced in the dogmatic way peculiar to him, that 
"the protective tariff has never added one solitary cent to the price of domestic 
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vrool in the United Staten/' Available for Mr. Mills's nse when he made this state- 
ment Avas the evidence that the shrinkage in the value of sheep and wool since the 
election of 1892 had been greater than ever before overwhelmed any important indus- 
try in any age in any country in so brief a period of time. We do not mean that there 
have not been instances of greater and more sudden declines in the value of certain 
products. There were times in early Knglish history when the fluctuations in the 
price of wheat caused by the imminence of famine exceeded anything of which we 
can now form an idea, grain being sometimes four and live times as high in June and 
July as in September and October, when the crops were harvested and the scarcity 
relieved. These were abnormal fluctuations of temporary duration, which promptly 
readjusted themselves. The decline in the value of sheep and wool in the United 
States has been of a character sai generis, distinct aud distinguished from any decline 
which may have been simultaneously progressing in other commodities, or in these 
particular commodities anywhere else in the world. 

Under the act of 1890 the flocks of the United States had reached a total of 47.- 
223,000, and were increasing at the rate of 1,000,000 a year. With a value of $2.50 
per head in 1892 our flocks were worth $118,057,500. Tney have been decreasing at 
the rate of 3,000,000 annually under free wool ; and their number had receded on 
April 1, 1896, to 36,464,405, with an average value of $1.70 a head. The loss in 
number is more than 10,000,000 sheep in three years, and in value over $60,000,000. 

We are using the statistics of the Department of Agriculture, and they are the 
only flgures available for these comparisons. There is a widespread impression that 
the statisticians of the Department have so managed their figures that the full 
dimensions of the ii^jury done the sheep industry are not revealed in them. In sev- 
eral States the returns of the assessors indicate losses in sheep much greater than 
the Department shows. Many districts are fouud where the slaughter has been 
wholesale. Mr. W. B. Snow, formerly the assistant statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture, a man thoroughly cognizant of the methods of obtaining these figures, 
has recently completed an independent investigation which reduces the total number 
of sheep now in the country to 32,000,000, m«re than 4,000,000 below the Government 
figures, and indicating a loss in the last three years of fifteen and a quarter millions 
of sheep. It is our opinion that Mr. Snow's estimate is closer to the fact than that 
of the Department; but it is not necessary to impeach the official figures in order to 
make out a case against the legislation* which is destroying the results of thirty 
years of protection m this industry. 

Under the McKiiiley Act the wool clip was steadily increasing with the increase 
of flocks, and had reached in 1893 a total of 348,500,000 pounds, the largest clip ever 

grown in the United States, nearly double the largest clip ever grown in Great 
ritain, even when that country grew all the combing wools for the world's use; as 
large as the wool clip of Argentina as late as 1888; as large as the clip of Australia 
as late aa 1885 ; equal to one-third of the available wool supply of all manufacturing 
nations as late as 1860. 

At an average value of 15 cents a pound on the farm, the wool clip of 1893 was 
worth to the farmers of the country $52,200,000. The entire value of all the Aus- 
tralian an'd colonial wool imported into London in 1870 was only £11,600,000, or 
about the same as the farm value of our domestic clip of 1893. 

We make these couiparisons because an impression prevails that the domestic wool 
clip at the best is of no great moment as an element of national wealth. 

The clip of the present year, according to the annual estimates of the National 
Association, will not exceed 270,000,000 pounds, and the average farm value will not 
exceed 8 cents a pound, reducing the total value to $20,800,000, a loss of 60 per cent. 

In the bulletin of this association appear the luouthly quotations of the prices of 
sixty different varieties and growths of domestic wools in the Boston markets. 
Taking these quotations by groups, as they are there arranged, and comparing the 
prices in April, 1890, with the prices in April, 1896, we have the following results, by 
groups : 



Yarietiee. 



Average price. 



Per cent 



April, 1800. AprU, 1806. 1 °^ «l®«hne. 



Ohio, Penosylvanim Weat Virginia, Michigan, New York, New 
England, Kentucky, Indiana, and Missouri, 24 varieties, washed 
ftQQ iiQ^'a^hed. 


Omts. 
30.3 

40.1 
45.0 


Genu, 

17.4 

27.4 
28.5 


42.8 


Texas, California, Oregon, Montana, WToming, Utah, Colorado, 

New Mexico. Georitla. and Sontbem, 26 varieties, scoured 

Pulled wools, 10 raneties. scoured 


44.9 
88 






Total, 60 varieties 


40.0 


23.5 


42.4 







The average decline in the whole group is 42 per cent. 
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No other oominodity, raw or mauuf^tured, has Buffered a decline in value which 
approximates thid. ItH extent and significance may be shown in the specific case of 
Onto XX wool. It has dropped in viuue, in the face of equal competition, from 29 
cents in 1892 to 18i cents per pound in 1896. The 1892 price on the scoured basis was 
about 28 ceuts above the value per scoured pound of the London price of the corres- 
ponding grade of Australian wool, while the 1896 price is about 4^ cents below the 
London scoured price of the like grade of Australian wool. This drop of 42 per cent 
in value represents the loss to the farmer from the repeal of the duty fixetf by the 
McKiuley Act. It is not in any sense due to a geueral decline in the world's wool 
markets; for a comparison of the London prices of various ^ndes of wool, at the 
same dates, shows an average advance of about 9 per cent in 1896 as compared with 
1892. 

The pretense that the woolgrower got no benefit from the tarilf on wool has thus 
been exploded for all time to come. With the obliteration of the theory has come 
the practical demonstration of the fact that the growing of wool can not be carried 
on as a profitable industry in this country without some measure of protection. 
Cheap as is domestic wool to-day, it is not as cheap, when all the conditions of 
shrinkage are taken into account, as many of the foreign wools which are now every- 
where to be found in onr markets. As the pressure of these foreign w^ools increases 
the prices of domestic wools are destined to fall still lower in comparison with foreign 
prices. This is proved by the fact that they can not now be profitably shipped abroad 
for sale in competition with foreign wools. The experiment has been tried a number 
of times during the present year and each time it has proved a failure. Some sale 
abroad may in time be found, but not at prices that will pay the farmer to export. 

Thus it is evident that there is but one customer available for the domestic wool- 
grower and that is the American manufacturer. But free wool will deprive him of 
that single customer. Indeed, this has already occurred in large measure, as is shuwn 
by the statistics of wool imports since the removal of the duty. In the first twelve 
months of free imports 120,000,000 pounds of clothing wools entered our ports, an 
increase of over 300 per cent as compared with the largest imports under duty ; 
and the aggregate imports of all classes reached 250.000,000 pounds, as compared with 
175,(XH),00U pounds in the largest year under dutiable wool. This total came within 
20,000,000 pounds of the total production of domestic wool in 1896, If we add to it 
the rags, noils, wastes, shoddy, and other wool substitutes imported during the same 
period Ave shall have a total about ecjual to the present year's clip. Very few years 
of increasing imports and diminishing clip will suffice to place the aggregate imports 
far above the domestic production. This enormous volume of foreign wool reached 
this country in a year when the consumption of American manufacturers was below 
normal quantitv, and its presence here, much of it still uncousumed, explains the 
fact that there has been almost no market for American wools at any price. 

The development of woolgrowing in the countries of the Southern Hemisphere 
has been enormous. The opening up of new countries in the East by improved 
transportation facilities has superimposed upon this increasing production millions 
of pounds of raw material not formerly available. The foreign wool markets were 
choked and sagging at the moment when the passage of the Wilson tariff act opened 
up a new outlet for their surplus. The increased shipments to the United States 
represent just about the measure of the surplus that pressed upon the European 
markets at the time. Necessarily, therefore, they worked a rise in prices abroad, 
while they brought the decline in the value of domestic wools. The foreign mar- 
kets have been buoyant, while ours were lifeless. The woolgrowers of Australia, 
Argentina, and the Cape have received some portion of that which has been taken 
from American prices. This gain to them, at the expense of our farmers, will con- 
tinue as long as wool remains free. It was foretold by manufacturers in every 
hearing that took place before Congressional committees when the wool duty was 
under discussion. But in justice to them it should be said that they were unaLle to 
foresee the full extent of the discrimination against our own woolgrowers which has 
followed the repeal of the wool duty. They looked to see an equalization of prices 
about equally distributed between foreign and domestic wool; they did not antici- 
pate that domestic wool would lose it all; for they did not foresee that the time 
selected for this economic experiment would be the most inopportune, so fai^ as the 
interests of our farmers were concerned, that could possibly have been chosen. 

The experiment has proven a practical demonstration that the United States must 
stop growing her own wool, except as a by-product, unless there is a reasonable 
duty placed upon the wool of countries which can grow it cheaper because they 

?frow it under conditions of a cheaper civilization. To learn this fact has cost oiur 
armers an annual sum of money greater than the value of the property destroyed 
in the Boston fire of 1872. The conflagration was a visitation of God ; the act of 
legislation, when we take into consideration the time it was done, the abrupt manner 
in which it was done, without provision for a gradual removal of the duty, and the 
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false economic premises by wbloh it was sought to be justified, seems like an act of 
confiscation as we look back upon it. 

Some compensation for this sacrifice there may be. if it shall appear that the 
American people have fully seused the significance of the facte liere stated. The 
lesson is, that it is cheaper for the country as a whole, and in the broad view, to 
maintain this industry by a reasonable tax, than to abandon it to others. 

No amount of protection can restore the prices for wool that existed in the TCKs 
and BO'S, and no intelligent farmer needs to be told the reason why. If he has read 
the newspapers and the market reports, he' knows that the world's production of 
wool has doubled since 1870, and that the demand for it has been steadily lagging 
behind this enormous increase in supply. He knows that the free coinage of silver, 
or any other nostrum for low prices, can never overcome the operation of the law of 
supply and demand. But a duty on wool will enable him to contend with these con- 
ditions and the American people are willing to restore to him that opportunity. 

III. 

The traditional attitude of the manufacturer on the question of the wool duty has 
been the cause of mingled annoyance and astonishment to the doctrinaires of arevenne 
tarifi*. Mr. Clevelana, Mr. Mills, Mr. Springer, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Bryan, each in turn, 
has been insisting that the wool manufacturers were stone blind to their own inter- 
ests because they have not welcomed the profi'ered boon of free wool. Instinctively 
the manufacturers have distrusted these Greeks bearing gifts. Two years' experi- 
ence has taught them that instinct and reason were at one with each other. It has 
taught them that they were wiser than they knew in steadily resisting, through all 
these years, the tempting proifer of free raw material at the expense of the farmer, 
with the expectation of retaining the protection necessary to preserve the domestic 
market for their own productions. These two years, in which they have had unre- 
strained and unfettered access to the wools of the world, have been the most disas- 
trous in the history of the American wool manufacture, not ex<epting the collapse 
that followed the close of the war of 1812, or the panic of 1837, or the panic of 1857. 
These three occasions have heretofore stood in men's minds for the worst that could 
happen to this particular industry, in consequence of commercial panic or change in 
economic law. Neither of them furnishes a standard by which to measure the extent 
of the present disaster, because at neither period had the wool manufacture reached 
the relative importance among our national industries it has acquired under thirty 
years of thoroughgoing protection. 

The disturbance in the industry began far in advance of the actual enactment of 
the tariff of 1894. The anticipation of the free listing of wqol operated to create a 
shrinkage in the values of all goods and stocks on hand, which brought them down 
to the free-wool basis long before the manufacturer could turn about, readjust his 
business, and make a new start. He received its blow between the eves before the 
Wilson bill had even been drafted. It became necessary in every mill in the coun- 
try to charge off a lump sum — greater or less, according to the amonnt of goods and 
stock on hand — a direct loss due to legislation that was only impending, which 
strained the resources of the most solvent concerns. Such a loss conld have been 
accepted philosophically, as the hazard of business, had it been the end of the matter, 
and had it left the manufacturers with feet planted upon solid ground. But it was 
only the beginning of an experience which was to test their nerve and endurance at 
every step. They found themselves walking in a quagmire, into which they sank 
the deeper as they advanced. 

At no time since the act of 1894 has it been possible to manufacture woolen goods 
with the certainty that they would be worth, when they found a market, what it 
cost to make them. It may be answered that this is a condition incident to the 
times and not attributable to the tariff revision, except as the times themselves are 
attributable to it. The answer is not tenable, for the lack of a stable basis for their 
business was due to a cause which would have operated preciHcly the same under 
any business conditions. It is the logical sequence of the form of tariif that was 
applied to woolen goods in consequence of the abolition of the wool duty. 

Woolens differ from nearly every other kind of merchandise imported in that it is 
impossible to definitely determine the true valuations of fabrics which are innumer- 
able in their variations. Not even experts can be sure of the cost of the goods a 
neighbor is making, so infinite is the possible variety of material, of fabrication, of 
combination. Hence it has always been a cardinal principle of the protective policy 
that a part at least of the duty levied upon woolen goods must be specific in form, 
because the specific duty is fixed, definite, and ca(n not be evaded. The ofiset to the 
specific wool daty has offered a method at once scientific, exact, and convenient for 
this specific duty on woolens; and the ad valorem duty with which it has been asso- 
ciatea has allowed sufficient play in the adjustment between duty and value to make 
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the componod duty equitable and jnst. The tariff of 1894, when it wiped. oat the 
wool duty, tore down the compound woolen schedule and left the domeetic manu- 
facturer exposed to fluctuations in duties, and thus in the duty-paid values of 
imported cloths^ as innumerable as the varieties of those cloths. 

Thus that tariff effected a double revolution in the basis upon which the American 
wool manufacture has been built up. It not only transferred the industry from a 
condition of dutiable materials to free materials, butsbilted it at the same time from 
a tariff of compound duties, in which the specific form predominated, to a tariff 
whollv ad valorem. Either change was enough to stagger any industry, however 
well fortified ; the two together were sufficient to render inevitable precisely that 
which has happened 

As the Greeks entered Troy through the stratagem of the wooden horse, so the 
free traders undermined the wool manufacture with their fatal gift of free wool. 
"We give you free raw materials with our blessing," they said; **but you must 
take with it a new form of protection for yourselves — a protection which ia not 
protection, because under it you will never, know what kind of competition you 
must meet or where it is going to strike you.^ The wool manufacturers thus found 
themselves very much in the position of an army marching to battle in the pit«h 
dark, with only the vaguest idea where the enemy lay intrenched. After the bat- 
tle was on, they found themselves surrounded by ambuscades on every hand. When 
driven from one position thev shii'ted to another. They have not surrendered yet, 
but they have retired from tne contest awaiting developments. Bnlton, Konald & 
Co., the London wool dealers, pay them a handsome tribute in their last annual cir- 
cular. ''The American manufacturers," says this English authority, ''made a gal- 
lant but not altogether effectual stand in order to retaiu the command of their own 
markets." The compliment was generous, from one who looked upon the battle as 
already won by the foreign manufacturer. 

There are certain signposts, otherwise known as the official statistics of imports 
furnished by the United States Treasury Department, by which we can partially 
trace the progress of this industrial battle. The woolen schedule did not go into 
effect until January 1, 1895, four months after the rest of the tariff bill became oper- 
ative. In the very first month the true significance of the abandonment of specific 
duties began to appear. There was no longer any clew to the values which domes- 
tic manufacturers must meet to hold their marlcet. All the old standards were 
broken down. The volume of the imports soon became appalling. They averaged 
$5,000,000 a mouth in value, so that at the end of the first twelve months under the 
new law — that is, from January to January — ^the total value of woolens iniport>ed 
had passed the mark of $60,000,000, foreign value. It was like the breaking loose 
of the Johnstown reservoir — it swept everything before it. 

The imports of that first ^ear represent a duty paid or domestic value of $90,000,000, 
equivalent to about one-third of all the woolen goods made in the United States in 
1^, as shown by the Federal census of that year. The total value of wool manu- 
factures returned by that census, after deducting the duplications in the form of 
yams, etc., and the cotton knit goods included in the enumeration, was about 
$350,000,000. The output of American mills was reduced in a larger percentage in 
1895 than the imports were increased ; to such a degree, in fact, that it is safe to say 
that nearly one-half of all the woolens which entered into consumption in that year 
were of foreign manufacture. We have in this country enough woolen machinery 
to manufacture all the woolen goods our people can consume. But we have no use 
for it under the present tariff. 

There have been one or two years in which the value of imported woolens approxi- 
mated the value assigned by the Treasury Department to the woolen imports of the 
calendar year 1895. For example, in 1890, during the pendency of the McKinley 
bill, the imports of woolens reached $56,582,432 in foreign value. But our own mills 
were busier in that year than they ever were before, and the value of the imports, as 
compared with the domestic production, was relatively small. Beyond that, the fall 
In values since 1890 has been so great that the quantity of goods represented by the 
value of the imports of 1895 is at least 30 per cent greater than the quantity repre- 
sented by the value of the imports of 1890. 

The real significance of these imports does not therefore appear in the value; we 
must look to the quantities to measure their influence upon domestic industry. 
Taking cloths for an example, the following table shows (besides the total imports 
of woolens) the qnan titles and values of cloths imported for the calendar years end- 
ing December 31, 1891, 1892, and 1893 (three years, during two of which the McKinley 
tariff was in operation under normal business conditions), and also for the calendar 
year 1895. 
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Imports of manufactures of wool and cloths, 
[From the Commerce and Navigation Reports, Tnited States TreaHur>' Department.] 



Cloths. 

Year ending December 31- iWti?!i2"' 

. facturea. Pounds. Value. 



1891 134,010,643 1 11.886,710 $11,489,972 



1892 1 37.515,445 10,248.313 

1893 ! 30,238,506 13.604,965 



I 101,764,494 41,739.966 

Average of three years 33,921.498 \ 13,913,331 

1B95 ' 60,319,301 ■ 40,070,148 



14,068,525 
11, 460. 795 



87,019.292 
12,339,764 
25,281,668 



The coiupatatioDB above made show that the qaautity of cloths imported in 1895 
-was almost equal, in pounds, to the total quantitv imported in the three years 1891^ 
1892. and 1893, under the McKiuley taritt'. The cloth imports of the year 1892 were 
the largest in quantity of any one year in our history, up to that date~16,248,313 
pounds — showing that the MoKinley woolen turiflf was not the prohibitory tariff its 
opponents represent. The imports for the year 1895 were, however, 40,070,143 
pounds of cloths, an increase over the largest previous year of 147 per cent. 

These figures convey some impression of the degree of injury inflicted upon our 
wool manufacturers in the first year of the Wilson tarifi'. The imports of cloths 
could not increase 147 per cent over the largest previous year, in the business condi- 
tions then prevailing, without curtailing the market for domestic goods in a corre- 
sponding degree ; and* that is exactly what happened. It was not all nor the worst 
that happened. With an increase of 147 per cent in quantity of cloths imported, as 
compared with the largest previous year, there was an increase of only 46 per cent 
in the value of those imports, as compared with the same year. All the time that 
the quantities of imports were going up the values were going down; or, if the 
actual values were not going down in all cases the character of the fabrics was shift- 
ing to lower qualities, so as to change the basis upon which the American must 
carry on competition. Foreign manufacturers are canny ; they have a good many 
devices for capturing this market, which has been worth to them, since the Wilson 
bill took effect, more than all the '* open markets '' of the world. The measure of 
this shifting of values is partially indicated by the returns of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which show that the average value per pound of the cloths imported fell from. 
90 ot'nts in 1894 to 69 cents in 1895. 

Thus the American manufacturer found himself ground between an upper aud a 
nether millstone. To reach the full purport of this change in the unit of value, con- 
trast these three years, 1891, 1892, aud 1893, with 41,739,000 pounds of cloth imports, 
valued at $.37,019,000, with the one year 1895, when 40,070,000 pounds of importa 
were valued at only $25,281,668. 

These enormous importations, at these low valuations, crowded upon a sluggish 
market, were what broke down our domestic wool manufacture. How much of that 
decrease in valuation is represented by undervaluations, facilitated and encouraged 
by the ad valorem form of tariff, we can not undertake to say. Manufacturers have 
had experience enough to know, however, that the margin due to this cause alone 
can make all the difference between- possible competitiou and no competition. 

The statistics are not the only evidence, nor are they the most eloquent. For 
every woolen loom stopped in America a loom was started up abroad. No measure 
of legislation ever worked a more instantaneous change in the relative condition of 
an industry in the two countries where the wool manufacture has reached its great- 
est development. 

The Bradford Observer described 1895 as the annus mirabilis in the history of 
that center of the English worsted industry. The Bradford exports to other coun- 
tries were smaller than usual in that year; but to the United States they reached a 
total never before approximated ; they rose to $27,745,096, an increase of 21 per cent 
over the value of the exports thence of the largest previous year, 1889, when their 
value was $22,835,591. 

The Yorkshire manufacturers made hay while the sun shone, with very vivid 
impressions that the enactment of the Wilson tariff was the best stroke of good luck 
that had ever befallen them. There was but one drawback to their contentment ; 
it arose from the fact that they could not get help enough to weave the goods aa 
fast as thefr orders called for them. The Observer speaks of this phase of the 
situation as '< a phenomenon.'' *<Such a thing had not happened as that a loom 
should stand idle with a warp in it for want of somebody to attend to it; '' and it 
describes the domestic infelicities which the Wilson tarifi' created in JTorkshire. 
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"Hundreds of houBeholds/' it says, "have been stranded, because their maids-of-all- 
work have throw away the cap and print dress, to don the weaver's harden skirt/' 
It probably never happened before that England found herself short-handed, while 
the United States was filled with people looking for work. 

American manufacturers had begun work under the new tariff with a good deal 
of courage, for they realized that the short production of the previous year had 
cleaned the merchants' shelves throughout the country; it was a fair assumption 
that there would be fair field for both themselves and the foreigners. For a few 
mouths they ran their mills with a fair degree of regularity. As the setfson advanced 
they began to be reminded of the old saj'ing that the mill never grinds with the 
water that is passed ; the business lost in a bad season is never made up in the next. 
That short period of activity taught them that the new tariff had given the for- 
eigner the power to determine what fabrics should sell, and at what prices; that 
there was reserved for home makers only the leavings, and these at prices fixed by 
other standards than productive costs. 

The ye:ir witnessed constant readjustments of these costs, frequent experiments 
with new materials, and necessary modifications of fabrics. By the employment of 
cheaper grades of stock, and by rigid economics in every direction, costs were gradu- 
ally reduced ; but the great factor in the w»y of successful competition was the labor 
cost, and here the difficulties were insuperable. Wages in woolen mills are deter- 
mined largely by the scales that prevail in other industries; they can not be reduced 
when general reductions are not progressing. Some read^justments had occurred in 
1893; but it has been demonstrated that lower wages than the rates now existing 
are necessary, if the present wool tariff remains. 

Manufacturers are averse t'O a contest over wages. In the present instance they 
preferred the other alternative; for there was no certainty that even with lower 
wages they could hold their own. Toward the end of the year 1895, therefore, 
production began to decrease, and before the heavy-weight season was over nearly 
one-half of the machinery employed upon men's wear was idle. In the transition 
from the heavy weight to the light weight season, the real condition of the American 
wool manufacture was for the first time apparent. Many mills shut down entirelv ; 
others ran alternate days, or half or two- thirds time; still others discharged the 
half or more of their employees: and with the advance of this summer about 80 per 
cent of the wool machinery of toe country stood idle. 

The excessive importations thrust into the country during the first year of the 
operation of the new schedule was the most obvious and potent of the several causes 
which brought this result about. The prices fixed upon these goods were tempting, 
and the importing trade overloaded itself beyond the capacity of the country to 
consume, even in normal business times. These excessive importations not only 
olosecl the American mills, but they so surfeited the market that importations have 
very largely fallen off during the first six mouths of 1896. Thus, for the month of 
June, 1895, the imports of woolens were $3,901,967, while for the month of June, 
1896, they were only $2,286,007. Large as is the decline of imports indicated by 
these figures, it is not as large, relatively, as the decrease in the production of Ameri- 
can woolen mills between the same dates. As matters stand to-day, the imports 
fairly balance the domestic i)rodnction. 

This is the situation of the wool manufacture as the second year of the new tariff 
draws to a close. Its potentialities for mischief have not, however, been fully devel- 
oped. The struggle during these first years has naturally concentrated upon goods 
for men's wear. These are goods in which fashions are made abroad, and in which 
it was possible to hit the needs of the American market without the least delay. In 
some other lines time is needed to learn the peculiar requirements of our people. We 
have always made our own blankets, for instance, and the foreign manufacturer 
must learn to make something very similar in style before he can largely displace 
domestic makes. But in this group, as in all others, the certainty that he can under- 
sell implies the certainty that he will undersell. 

Mr. Bryan promised foreign markets as the fruits of free wool. They remain a 
myth of the imagination ; but the loss of the domestic market is no myth. 

IV. 

It is not necessary to dwell at length upon the experience of the woolen mill 
operative under the tariff of 1894. His condition is always photographed in that of 
the mauafacturer; if the latter prospers, employees prosper; if he can get no orders 
for his looms, his weavers are idle. Under the McKinley tariff wages in woolen 
mills reached the highest point, measured by their purchasing capacity, in the his- 
tory of the country. More important than the comparative rates was the regularity 
with which they were earned and paid. Until the election of 1892, wages were not 
only high, but they were paid all the year round; so that average yearly earnings 
were increased even more than the average weekly earnings. Under that law 
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American manafacturers experienced the same difficnlty that the Yorkshire manu- 
factarers encountered after its repeal; it was 'a constant hunt for operatives to equip 
the machinery. There is enough of that machinery to eive employment to 230,000 
men and women, and their normal wage under tlie McKiuley tariff aggregated 
$80,000,000 annually. If we cut both figures in two in the middle, we shalfhave left 
an overestimate of the number who tiud employment to-day and a large overesti- 
mate of the aggregate of wages they are now receiving. 

This sum of $40,000,000 a year in wages unearned represents some portion of the 
loss in the pnrchasiug power of the people when foreign mills make our clothing for 
OS. Not even cheap money can be plentiful when the mills are closed. 

V. 

Here the consumer appears on the scene, and as he is numerically the largest group 
in interest, Mr. Wilson's philosophy makes him the only party whose condition, as 
directly affected by the new wool schedule, is worthy of serious consideration. 

It is impossible for grower, manufacturer, and operative to suffer the loss we have 
depicted without every member of the community indirectly sharing in that loss. 
The wool industry, hardest hit of any in the tariff revision of 1894, was the first to 
feel its effects, and it has been a business barometer whose fall has carried prostra- 
tion into other industries. A sympathetic cord binds the whole commercial world 
in one sensitive whole. Everybody has suffered because this great national industry 
has been driven upon the breakers. 

In balancing the account of the consumer we must find his gain exceedingly great 
to offset the losses he has been compelled to accept in order to obtain it. 

The experience of the past year seems to have satisfied a good many people that 
Major McKinley was right when he said that cheapness was not the only desirable 
thing in a coat, or in anything else. The universal complaint is that everything is too 
cheap. In 1894 the complaint was that certain things were too dear, and that the 
tariff made them so. Mr. Bryan, when a Member of Congress, was particularly 
violent in his attacks upon the wool and woolen schedule, because it added to the 
cost of the poor man's clothing. He was wont to figure out in elaborate percentages, 
which were a striking evidence of his imaginative powers, just how many dollars 
were added to the cost of coat and blanket by the duty on the wool and the goods. 
It is a curious illustration of the rapid mutations of American politics that after a 
short two years Mr. Bryan turns up as the Presidential candidate of a political party 
whose rallying cry is that everything is now too cheap. It is to be presumed that Mr. 
Bryan concedes that if the farmer is entitled to a fair price for his corn, the manu- 
facturer is entitled to a fair price for his cloth. Such a concession destroys the whole 
logic of his tariff speeches of 1894. The cheapening of woolens over which he 
became pathetic was the difference between manufacturing at a profit and manufac- 
turing at a loss. This difi'erence is not a very serious matter to the consumer — a few 
pennies per yard of the 15 or 20 yards he may require in a year— but to the maker of 
thousands of yards of that cloth it is the difference between earning a fair return 
on the capital invested and running the mill at a loss. The whole philosophy of the 
present situation is wrapped up in that simple illustration. 

Under the McKinley law the prices of woolen goods instead of advancing had a 
constant tendency to decrease, as was shown by the investigation of prices made by 
the Senate Finance Committee. The h(>me competition, encouraged by that law, 
operated as a regulator of ])rices, while the large sales, quick markets, and sure 
returns it Insured made manufacturing fairly profitable, even at lower prices than 
formerly prevailed. The consumer was never able to place his finger upon a dollar 
which the passage of that law added to the cost of his clothing. 

When we recall the passion, the expostulation, and the declamation wasted upon 
the wool duty through all these years, the few pennies by which the consumer can 
justly claim himself a gainer, in direct consequence of free wool and lower duties on 
goods, are suggestive of much ado about nothing. Those acres of declamation in 
the Congressidnal Record overlooked the large proportion of the cost of a suit of 
clothes which is embraced in the costs of distribution — those of the wholesale cloth- 
ing manufacturer and the retailer of clothing. Analysis of costs shows that these 
expenses are greater than the cost of all the materials contained in the suit. When 
the reduction in the cost of the cloth, due to the removal of the wool duty (a duty 
amounting to perhaps 8 per cent of the retail price of the suit), comes to be distrib- 
uted between the wholesaler and the retailer, the modicum of it left for the consumer 
grows so small that he may well wonder if it exists at all. 

The wholesaler and the retailer do not give the consumer the benefit of any larger 
proportion of that sum than they find themselves compelled to do by the conditions 
of the market. If it becomes necessary to force the market by reducing prices, the 
consumer gains at the expense of wholesaler, or retailer, or both; he is gaining in 
that way now. If it were possible to reaoh the whole truth in the matter, it would 
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be fonnd that the tariiT revision of 1894 chiefly affected the present price of cloth- 
ing, not by the reduction in duties it effected, but by creating the industrial dis- 
turbance which has forced all prices down, irrespective of tariff duties. Cheap 
clothing we have to-day in abundance. It is not cheap because the duty was taken 
off wool, but because of an inopportune and ill-considered tariff revision which 
threw the Government finances into confusion and the country into chronic panic. 
The consumer, in the sense that he represents the largest number, has been the 
largest snfferer. 

This two years' experience has demonstrated one thing satisfactorily, that the 
domestic wool manufacturers were not making inordinate profits under the tariff 
acts which existed prior to 1894. When they came to meet the new prices forced 
npon them by the reduced duties upon imported goods, it at once appeared that a 
margin of a very few cents on a yard of cloth was the factor which determined 
whether they could continue to manufacture or not. A properly adjusted tariff 
was essential to the preservation of that margin ; but it had not been potent to push 
the prices of domestic goods above that margin. 

The consumer has learned another thing about woolen goods which it is worth his 
while to know. He has learned that a tariff on wool does not tend to increase the 
consumption of shoddy and other substitutes by the manufacturer; and that, on 
the other hand, a revenue reform tariff, such as we now have, does tend to 
enormously increase the adulteration of goods. 

The McKinley tariff, and those which preceded it, by fixing the specific duties on 
woolens according to weight instead of value, operated to exclude ^om importation 
all goods made from adulterated or revamped materials. This feature of the woolen 
schedule has always been described as its chief monstrosity by those who regarded 
it as a conglomeration of monstrosities. They called it a discrimination against the 
poor man's goods. They held, furthermore, that the wool duty drove the American 
manufacturer t^) make wholesale use of shoddy, by the hi'gh price it compelled him 
to pay for honest raw materials. Two years of experience have destroyed forever 
this thirty-year-old theory. 

It has come about in a very simple way. So long as onr manufacturers did not 
have to compete with foreign shoddy-made goods the tendency was rather away 
from its increased use, for every man's goods found and held a market on their 
merits; those who used shoddy did it at their own risk, and their goods passed for 
just what they were. When the Wilson tariff removed the barrier against the 
importation of shoddy and shoddy goods the situation changed in the twinkling of 
an eye. More shoddy goods are made in England than in idl the rest of the world 
put together. They have learned there, by long experience, the art of utilizing to 
the best advantage every kind of refuse that comes from rags and wastes— let it 
have but two ends, they will find a way to spin it. These were the goods, among 
other varieties, which began to pour into the United States when the bars were let 
down. These were the goods with which American mills had at once to compete. 
In order to compete it was necessary to use the same kind of materials they use at 
Batley and Dewsbury. Cheap as wool was, it was not cheap enough to compete 
with English and continental rags. Deterioration in quality has been the distin- 
guishing result, both i\a to imported and domestic woolens, of the tariff of 1894. 

In closing this record we recur to our text to emphasize the difference between 
foresight and hindsight. If Mr. Springer could have foreseen how completely expe- 
rience would fjilsify his oratorical pyrotechnics, the tariff act of 1894 would never 
have been passed. 
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APPENDIX. 



Class \.— Clothing. 

(Duty, 11 oeDtft.) 

Port Plillllp, greasy, good 

Buenos Ayres, greasy, average 

Peru, wasiied, average 

Lima, greasy, average 

Abndla, greasy, average 

Class 2 — Comhing. 

(Duty, 12 cents.) 

Lincoln, hog lleeoea 

I«incoln, wether fleeces 

Kent, super fleeces 

Sussex, down fleeces 

Ali»aoa, Islay, good average 

Alpaca, CaUao, average 

Class Z.—Carpei and blanket. 

(Over 13 cents, 50 per cent; under 13 centa, 32 per 
cent duty.) 

East India, first Joria, white 

East India, first Cand, white 

East India. Pac Path, yellow 

East India, ordinary, yellow 

Oporto, washed fleece 

Egyptian, washed first white 

Donskoi, washed carding 

Scotch, undipped 

Syrian, uncleaned white 



London average. 



For 10 

years, 1884 

to 1893. 


Jannnry 1, 
1897: 


Cents. 


CenU. 


22. 4U 


L'2.00 


12.36 


9.75 


16.34 


15.00 


12.84 


11.00 


11.80 


11.00 


21.42 


22. CO 


20.02 


20.00 


21.24 


19.50 


25.10 


20.50 


28.80 


30.00 


19. 3U 


19.00 


21.34 


20.50 


1&14 


15.50 


14.84 


13.50 


12.90 


9.00 


17.90 


14.50 


19.80 


18.50 


14.90 


14.50 


12.82 


n.50 


9.50 


8.25 



Of each class. 



Average If cent lower 
than today, Jan- 
uary. 1897. 



Average | cent lower 
> than to-day, Jan- 
uary, 1897. 



Average 1.76 cents 
lower than to-day, 
January, 1897. 



REVIEW OF THE FOREIGN WOOL MARKET FOR 1892 BY HELMUTH, 

SCHWARTZE <& CO. 

[Extracts from the annual wool report of Messrs. Helmnth, Sohwartxe it, Co., London, January 9, 1893.] 

A REVIEW OF THE YEAB. 

In the history of the flaotaations of valae the past year establishes a record in two 
respects; it marks the lowest point to which Australian merino wool has fallen ever 
since it played a leading part in the supplies of the world, and what is more signifi- 
cant it is also the year of the lowest average level of values ever known for colonial 
wool. Twenty years ago wool was about aouble the value of what it is at present, 
but it is not necessary to go back so far for a comparison, which would indeed be 
misleading, as the general circumstances at that time were difierent. The contrast 
with quite recent years is sufflcientiv striking. In 1891 the average value of a bale 
of colonial wool was 13 per cent higher than last year; in 1890 the difference was 23 
per cent, and in 1889 very nearly 80 per cent. The weight of these comparisons lies 
in the fact that they do not deal with temporary and isolated extremes of price fluc- 
tuations, but are broad yearly averages. Australian wool has on several occasions 
been for a short time nearly as low before — Cape and River Plate wool have even 
been lower — but there have never been sach low yearly averages. And this not only 
applies to colonial, but to River Plate, to English, to low foreign ; in fact, to almost 
every description of wool produced. 

In looking for the causes of this depreciation we will pass by the fact that wool 
does not stand alone on a low level but that its fate is shared by the majority of large 
articles of consumption, for many of which the year 1892 also marks the lowest ebb 
in prices. That is a circumstance of which we will only say that it seems to stamp, 
not indeed the depression in its extreme, but a generall}* moderate rang:e of value 
with a certain character of permanency. Of the more immediate causes of last year's 

SOHBD K 14 
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Tery favorable results, several, such as failures and a deficient harvest at home, 
cholera on the continent, and the tariff legislation and its present uncertainties iu 
America, suggest themselveH ; bnt the truest and also plainest explanation lies prob- 
ably in the fact that the production of wool is still in the ascendant, and that it forces ^ 
the pace of the consumption at the cost of prices. In every transaction the bargain 
is with the buyer, and the seller in the abundance of supplies never has a real chance 
of permanently asserting himself. There is indeed machinery enough and to spare 
to deal with all supplies, for in the keenness of competition the tendency of the 
indnstry has been to expand in order to make up in a large turnover for smallness of 
profits. But this is only submitting an abundance of goods for an abundance of 
wool, and does not touch the ultimate demand which it seems can at present be stimu- 
lated only by lower prices. We have had then last year, an indnstry not supplied 
beyond its capacity and on the whole well employed, but securing at best, very mod- 
erate and in many cases inadequate results, because constantly working against a 
falling market. The expectation of a turn for the better, which the very low range 
of values naturally keeps alive, off and on leads to a small rise being mistaken for a 
serious movement, and the modem practice of buying from hand to mouth empha- 
sises such a rise for a time, the absence of stocks compelling many to join who would 
otherwise wait. Bnt the gronnd gained is almost invariably lost again. This has 
been characteristic of the market last year and indeed for some time ; a low range of 
prices interrupted occasionally by spasmodic efforts at a rise, not resting on genuine 
demand, chiefly specnlative and never outlasting in their integrity a series or even 
half a series of sales. 

It need hardly be said how seriously the growers in the colonies are affected by the 
great depreciation of their produce and how difficult it must be for them to adjust 
their cost of production ana management to these low values. But it is not easy to 
see what, in the present condition of trade, could bring about an improvement 
except one of the two things, either a great increase in the general spending power 
or a decided and unmistakable check to the growth of production. Of the former 
alternative there are at present few signs, but the latter is, we believe, in sight. 
There are indications that the expanding power of the great centers of production 
is reaching its limit. The home clips in Europe have long been stationary and the 
same may now be said of the production in the United States. The River Plate clip 
rather fluctuates than advances, the average production of the past five years being 
but 5 per cent higher than that of the five preceding years. At the Cape, too, little 
progress has been made since 1888. But in Australia the production, aided by a 
succession of 'good seasons, has risen in a striking manner, the increase in the number 
of sheep being no less than 50 per cent in the short space of six years; and it is 
here that a check seems to be impending. The colonies of Victoria and New South 
Wales are reported to be fully stocked ; in many cases overstocked. It is the same 
in such parts of Queensland as are used for sheep growing, and though ])astoral 
country m that colony is still unoccupied there is very small likelihood of its being 
taken up in the present state of prices. With the increase in Australia arrested 
the production of wool generaHy becomes practically stationary, and as soon as that 
fact is realized some rise in the present exceptionally low value of wool can scarcely 
fail to follow. 

PBOSPKCT8. 

Despite the disappointing close of the December salea, we believe the prospects 
for the article to be good, basing our opinion mainly on the absence of a serious 
increase in this year's supplies. It is, of course, impossible at this early stage to 
apeak positively on so deceptive a subject as the estimate of production has often 
proved. But if almost unanimous reports may be credited, there is not likely to be 
either in Australia or the Cape or the River Plate States any increase sufficiently 
notable to affect the market. The industry is without stocks and the level of prices 
with which the year starts is so low as to scarcely leave much margin for a further 
fall. A good deal of bad business has been cleared out in the course of the past 
twelve months, and the condition of trade, especially in this country, is healtnier 
than it was at the beginning of 1892. It is not probable, according to the best 
accounts, that "free wooP' wul be introduced in the United States in the course of 
this year, though special and Immediate legislation is not considered impossible. 
Were it to take place, the effect on wool would probably be considerable ; but leaving 
this too-doubtml contingency out of sight altogether, the normal character of the 
general situation seems to us to preclude the iikiihood of a further depression, and 
rather to point to a steady and eventually improving business. 

HsLMUTH, SOHWABTZB & Co., London. 
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MCKINLEY'S ELECTION CHECKED THE SLAUGHTER OF SHEEP— DECLINE 
IN WOOL IN TEXAS FROM 20^ CENTS IN 1891 TO LESS THAN 4 CENTS 
IN 1896. 

Seymour, Tkx., December i, 1896. 

Dear Sirs : In reply to your many circulars and letters received of late would 
fiay all flock owners appreciate the interest you have manifested in their welfare, 
and in the election of William MoKinley for President by the hel]) oi the literature 
you have put out. We know he is the rock upon which we have to build our hopes. 
At the distance at which we are apart you can not realize the condition to which 
we, who are engafi^ed in sheep raisins, have been brought in the past four years 
In October, 1891, my clip was sold at 20i cents per pound net, while my 1894 clip- 
netted me about 5i cents, my 1895 clip netted me 4^ cents, and 1896 less than 4 cents. 
I have the accounts of sales to substantiate what I say if anyone doubts it. The 
cost of raising sheep has Increased instead of decreased, as we have to pay for ail 
the range we use.^ It costs me $300 per year to range 2,000 sheep, $35 per month for 
labor, about $10 ]>er month for board, a wagon and team, a camp outfit, salt, and 
many incidental expenses not enumerated, which make the cost to us nearly 50 cents 
a head t<o run our sheep, and besides we have wolves to kill the sheep. 

This year*8 clip of this section of Texas was all shipped out by the 1st of July and 
has been sold in St. Louis at 6 cents, netting the growers less than 4 cents. There 
is no fall shearing done in this part of the State to amount to anything of late 
years. So far as I could learn all sheep owners had made up their minds to fatten 
and ship out their entire flooks if McKinley had not been elected, not breeding any 
at all, but with his election almost all are breeding their flocks, hoping to regain a 
part of what they lost during the past four years. 
I remain, yours respectfully, 

W. B. Ogdbn. 

Justice, Batbman & Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa, 

THE WORLD^S SUPPLY OF WOOL AND THE CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 

[Extract from Jnstioe, Batemen & Co.'s circular of April 1, 1893.] 

The world's supply of clothing wool (exclusive of carpet wool) is about 2,300,000.000 
pounds, about one-seventh of which, say, 329,000,000 pounds, was raised in the United 
States in 1893. 

[JoBtice, Batoinan ic Co.'s circular of February 1, 1894.] 

The total supply of raw wool for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, was about 
532,000,000 pounds in addition to the importation of about $38,000,000 worth of imported 
cloth at the foreign value. It is estimated that the wool required to produce these 
goods was over three pounds of unwashed wool per dollar's worth of goods. This 
wonld therefore make a total consumption by the American people of nearly 650,000,000 
pounds of raw wool, equal to about 27 per cent of the world's supply. As the Amer- 
ican people are only 5 per cent of the world's population, and as they use 27 per cent 
of the world's production of wool, the per capita consumption is 9| i>oiuid8 which is 
the largest by any nation in the world. It is therefore not surprising that foreigners 
are Jubilant over the prospect of being able to jsecnre a greater share of the United 
States market which advocates of the Wilson biU declare will be the result of its 
becoming a law, depriving the American producer of just so much of the American 
market as this bill proposes to give to the roreigner ; for whatever additional employ- 
ment is thus given to the foreigner, to that extent is the amount of work for our own 
people lessened. 

[Justice, Bateman & Co.'b circular of June 15, 1605.] 

In our circular of June 1, we published a table showing an increase in the world's 
wool supply from 1,126,000,000 pounds in 1880 to 2,700,000,000 pounds in 1895, an 
increase of 139 per cent. To offset this increase in the supply, it has been suggested 
that there might have been a similar increase in the wool-consuming population of 
the world. Mr. Thomas S. Beaumont, of Melbourne, Australia, furnishes an estimate 
of the increase in population and the increase in the world's production of clean 
scoured clothing wool (exclusive of carpet wool), noting an increase of 19.4 per cent 

* In Australia range is taxed 1^ per cent only after its value has reached $12,500. 
(See p. 76, Senate Mis. Doc. No. 35, Fifty-third Congress, second session.) 
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from 1884 in wool and an increaBe of 9.5 per cent for the same period iu the popu- 
lation of wool-consnming conntries, showing the increase in the world's supply 
of clothing wool to have been nearly 10 per cent greater than the increase in the 
population. 

When asked as to the probable continuation of the rate of increase for the wool 
clip in Australasia, Mr. Beaumont, who is well equipped to give an opinion, states 
that the succesafnl sinking of artesian wells has enabled the ranchman to secure a 
better supply of water, which is stored in reservoirs for the use of the stock. The 
stations having such improvements can sustain one-third more sheep than formerly, 
and in spite of the fact that many of the original owners, through the low price for 
wool, have become bankrupt, the banks and trust companies who have now become 
the owners of flocks and stations will continue the business, even at the present low 
prices for wool. The prospects are that without some great drought or epidemic, 
causing the sheep to perish in great numbers, the quantity of wool produced in 
Australasia is likely to continue to increase, and if wool prices are to be higher, as 
many believe, it will not be through any prospective check in the increase in the 
wool product of Australasia. 

[Jastice, Batemau & Co.>-Cironlar of April 1, 1896.] 

In their wool circular of March 3, Messrs. Helmuth. Schwartze & Co., of London, 
report tiiat the world^s supply of raw wool available for conanmption last year ( 1895) 
amounted to the enormous figure of 2,'-<42,000,000 pounds, or 130,000,000 pounds more 
than that for the preceding year. This increase, notwithstanding the falling off in 
the clip of the United States, was much greater than was anticipated. This was 

Sartly due to the increase in the clip of Australia, the River Plate production, and 
rom new sources of supply, among which may be mentioned 60,000 bales from China 
in 1895, as against only 5,000 bales in 1885, and from Punta Arenas (a comparatively 
new wool-growing country in the extreme southern part of Souih America) where 
the exports in 1895 amounted to 10,500 bales, as against only 237 bales in 1885. 

The yield of the River Plate wools is considerably increased by the extensive 
crossing of Lincoln rams upon merino flocks, increasing the supply of both mutton 
sheep, and of coarse or cross-bred wool (similar to American low medium or quarter- 
blood combing) which comes to the United States mostly in a skirted condition. 

Of the total increase in the world's supply of wool for 1895, no less than 93,000,000 
pounds were imported to America, and only 37,000,000 pounds were added to the 
quantity available for European manufacturers. 

Messrs. Helmuth, Schwartze &, Co. comment upon the fact so well known here that 
the United States in 1895, in addition to the unprecedented imports of raw wool, also 
imported manufactures of wool to the extent or over $60,000,000, as against less than 
$17,000,000 for the preceding year. 

This increase in the American imports of woolen goods is roughly calculated as 
equal to 130,000,000 pounds of raw wool, which is exactly the amount of the increase 
in the world's supply of the year 1895. If American wool had been used to manu- 
facture the increased amount of imported woolens, more than one-half of the entire 
American clip would have been consumed in their production. 

The extraordinary imports of wool and woolens by the United States (see accom- 
panying Tables) relieved Europe of the heavy accumulations of wool that for four 
years had been depressing the world's prices. After America took this surplus, 
foreign prices advanced, but the transfer of this surplus to the United States 
increased the supply here so greatly that prices for domestic wool declined. 

As the development of the industry in Australia and the River Plate was extraor- 
dinary last year, it mny be iuteresting to inquire into the supply for 1896. It is 
estimated that the increase in the River Plate will be 30,000 bales (equal to 60,000 
bales of Australian wool), but the severe drought in Australia has diminished the 
flocks and it is estimated that there will be a shortage there this year of 160,(X)0 
bales, which is partly offset by the increase in the River Plate, leaving a net shortage 
from these two sources of about 100,000 bales. 

The increase in the imports of wool, including that used in the manufacture of 
woolens imported in 1895, over the average of the previous four years was over 
257,000,000 pounds (a quantity within 37,000,000 pounds of the American wool pro- 
duction of 1895), au increase of about 114 per cent. The effect of this extraordinary 
increase in imports upon American prices is now just beginning to be seriously felt. 

[JuHtloe, Bateman & Co. 'a ciroalar of May 1, 1696.] 

In considering the favorable influence of the depletion of stocks in Europe upon 
American prices it is necessary to consider the whole world's supply. The past year 
has shown that a surplus (that for years was more than Europe could consume) was 
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transferred in less than twelve months to the United States, relieving the European 
market and depressing the American market. 

Messrs. Helmnth. Scnwartze &, Co., of London, in their March circular publish a 
table showing an increase in the world's supply of wool between 1891 and 1895 to 
have been over 221,000,000 pounds. That increase was about the quantity produced 
in excess of the requirements of European machinery. The shortage in the Ameri- 
can clip in consequence of the destruction of the flocks in 1895 would have attracted 
to this country a portion of this surplus in any event, but the speculation of last 
summer (by which for a few weeks the domestic clip was practically '* cornered ") 
was responsible for the most of it. The domestic clip, added to the importations of 
all kinds, ^ave the United States in 1895 a total supply of 778,000,0(X) pounds, as 
against only 554,000,000 for the average of the previous four years (which was 
ample), showing a net excess of 223,000,000 pounds, notwithstanding the large 
decrease in the American clip. The imported addition to the average American sup- 
ply m one year is almost exactly the same as the increase in the world's supply since 
1891, confirming the assertion that Europe's surplus was in 1895 transferred to the 
United States. 

That portion of the excess over our normal supply which is represented by imported 
textiles having paid the duties, must remain here until consumed; but, in view of 
the depletion of European markets, an important amount of the raw material now 
here will probably be required abroad. Reshipments have already commenced, and 
even American wool to the extent of experimental shipments is finding its way to 
European ports. The United States at present appears to be the cheapest market in 
the world in which to buy wool, and if the shortage in Australia is as serious as 
European wool circulars state, large drafts will probably be made upon the United 
States for at least a portion of our imported surplus. 

The value of wool in the Eastern markets at the present moment is determined 
more by export value than by its value to American manufacturers, many of whom 
are no longer buyers becanse of an overstock of imported raw material, or else are 
without orders fur goods in consequence of their usunl markets having been monop- 
olized by foreign manufacturers. The unusual conditions now prevailing are the 
results of the practical working of the first year of the new tariff law, and the bus- 
iness confusion at the opening of this the second year appears to be greater than was 
that of the first. The resources of the nation, however, are enormous, and, although 
during the past year the United States imported more wool and woolens than were 
brought out before in two years added together, the conditions are not wholly unfa- 
vorable, as imiications point to the marketing of the coming clip at prices that will 
make it tempting and safe for investment, even if it should become necessary to 
carry it for a time in order to realize a profit. 

[Jnstioe, Batemaa & Co.— Ciroular, June 1, 1896.] 
EUROPEAN SUPPLY. 

A good deal of prominence has been given in foreign markets to the shortage in the 
wool clip of Australia as decreasing the world's supply, but the official records of 
imports and exports, published by Messrs. Helmuth Schwartze<& ('o., of London, in 
their wool report of May loth, show that the increase in wool production in other 
parts of the world has been sufficient to swell the total imports and exports of Europe 
and North America beyond that of any previous year. Tne figures are as follows : 

Bales. 

1891 2,385,000 

1892 2,541,000 

1893 2,488,000 

1894 2,595,000 

1895 2,783,000 

FARMERS AND THEIR FREE-TRADE CLOTHING. 

The average production of clean scoured wool by each farmer in Ohio, 
Michigan, and New York State during President Harrison's Adminis- 
tration and under McKinley law protection, was 6()0 pounds, the value 
of which was 60 cents per pound. Under Cleveland's Administration 
and Gorman tariff free trade the value of the same has been 30 cents 
per pound. The net gain to each fai mer by reason of cheaper free- wool 
clothing (allowing 3 pounds of pure scoured wool to eight annual new 
suits of clothing to each family), would be $7.20. Giving credit for 
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cheaper clothing, the net average loss on the wool and sheep by reason 
of free wool has been $422.80, as the following table will show : 

March, 1893, and previous, 600 pounds of scoured wool, at McKinley price, SO 

cents $aeo.oo 

October, 1S95, and prerions, 600 pounds of scoured wool, at Wilson-law price, 
30 cents 180.00 

Loss on wool 180 .00 

March, 1893, and previous, 200 sheep, at $4 800.00 

October, 1895, ana previous, 200 sheep, at $2.75 550.00 

Lose on sheep 250.00 

Total loss on wool and sheep 430.0 

Clothing, eight suits, at 3 pounds on each suit, 24 pounds, McKinley price, 60 
cents 14. 40 

Clothing, eight suits, at 3 pounds on each suit, 24 pounds, Wilson-law price, 
80 cents 7.20 

Saying on eight suits of clothing by free wool 7. 20 

Net loss to each grower by free trade in wool 422. 80 

EFFECTS OF FRKK WOOL— IMPOKTATION OF WOOLEN TEXTILES INCKKASED 242 PER 
CENT— A LOSS OF $100,000,000 IN THE PUHCHASINU POWER OF THE AMERICAN 
NATION CArSED BY THE WIL80N-(iOKMAN LAW. 

The statesmen who outlined the policy of the yiresent Adiuiuistration in passing 
the Wilson bill claimed that free wool would give American munufacturers the mar- 
kets of the world, and inntead of tietng limited in the sale of their production to 
the American market as heretofore, they could invade foreign markets. We are now 
nearly half way through the second year of actual experience with free wool. 
Have the predictions made by the eminent statesmen who shaped the policy of the 
present Administration been realized f 

In the following; table (Schedule H) is an enumeration of the quantities of woolen 
textiles imported during the years 1891 to 1895. I'he first four years were under the 
KcKinley law and the last year was the first full year of the WilKon-(«orHian law. 
The average annual importations of woolen textiles during the McKinley period were 
Talued at the cu8tom-hou!4«'B at $29,500,000. In the first full year of the present law 
they were valued at $.57,5(X),000, an increase of 95 per cent over the average of the 
whole McKinley period, and an increase of 242 per cent over the importations of tne 
year 1894, the last year of the McKinley law. 

Instead of having invaded the inarkets of the world by reason of the repeal of 
the McKinley law, we have narrowed our home market nearly one-half, thus closing 
many mills and throwing workmen and working women out of employment. 

If the woolen goods imported in 1895 in excess of the imports of the previous year 
had been made in America, of American wool, it would have taken more than half 
of the American wool clip to produce them. It would have distributed $20,000,000 
to American woolgrowem, and it would also have distributed $20,000,000 in wages 
among one class of labor, namely, Americau woolen factory operatives. 

Can any one form an estimate of what the loss of $20,000,Q00 in wages of a single 
class of American working people means? It is fair to assume that each dollar paid 
out in wages for labor circulates five times over within the year. That is to say, the 
$20,000,0000 which was lost by factory o])erative8 by the loss of the woolen good 
imported, over and above the amount imported in the previous year, is equivalent to 
a loss in the purchasing power of the American nation of $10<>,000,000. 

An examination of the following table (Schedule B), illustrated by parallel black 
lines, will convey some idea of the extent to which the home market has been lost 
to American woolen manufacturers by the repeal of the McKinley law : 

Schedule B,— Imports of manufacturee of wool in textiles. 



1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1805.. 



McKinlev law. Aver- 
age, $29,586,373. 



$33,951,916 I 

37,415,111 ■ ■ i ■ ■ ■ '■ I 

30, 165. 094 I ■ I ■ ■ ' 

16,809,372 ^— — 

57 559 823 / Wilson-Gorman law. Increase, 300 

' ' ■"■^^■■^ \ per cent, measured by pounds. 



Increase in textile imports 1895 over 1894, 242 per cent. 
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Consider now the importo of raw wool in tbe year 1895 in compariaon with thoaa 
of the McKiuley perioa, which averaged over 100,000,000 pounds annually. 

The inereaae in the firat full calendar year of free wool was equal to 97 per cent, 
•r, in other words, the quantity of raw wool imported in 1895 wan nearly double the 
average of that imported in a single year. We have had the wool of the world 
dumped npon us at a time when our consumption of wool has been narrowed nearly 
one-half by the inundation of foreign textiles. 

The American farmers are to-day holding wool which they can not sell at much 
more than half of the old McKinley price, because the American miirkets have been 
flooded with the former surplus supply of wool of the world, ae shown in schedule A : 

Sghbdulb A.^'ImporUofrawwool. 



1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1894. 
1096. 



Pounds. I 
139,317,371 , — -^— ^— — ^ 

167, 784, 090 ' ^— ^-— -—-—-— ---—-— 

I 

111,751,348 i -^— — — — 

44, 595,407 , ■ ■' ■■■ ■ 8 montha McKinley Uw. 

71, 141, 413 — — — — 4 months Wilson-Gorman law. ] 

I > Wilaon-Gomian law. 

248. 989, 217 I ■ - ) 



McKinley Uw. Average, 121,486,529 
pounds. 



Increase in wool imports 1895 over average of 3| years of McKinley law, 122,708,999 
pounds = 97 per cent. 

HOW FREE WOOL NARROWS THE HOME MARKET. 

[Justice. Batenian &. Co.*s circular of September 1, 1836.] 

KRKE TRADE NARROWS TUE MARKET AND CREATES AN OVEBSUPPLY. 

The machinery thrown out of employment has so far decreased the demand for 
wool that there is now twice as mucn in sight an at present seems likely to be used 
before the end of the year. The consumption of raw wool by American machinery 
daring the four years of the McKinley period, 1891 to 1894, averaged about 460,000,000 

fiounds annually. On the 1st of January, 1896, the quantity carried over was 
00,000,000 pounds. That imported from January 1, to July 1, 1896, was 110,000,000 
pobnds and the American clip of this year is estimated at about 250,000,000 pounds^ 
making a total of 460,000,000 pounds, which would be an ample supply for the 
American machinery for a whole year, even if it were as well employed as during 
the McKinley period wheu more American wool was manufactured than at any other 
time. 

The quantity of woolen textiles imported then averaged annually only 20 per cent 
of the quantity then consumed by the American people. The remaining 80 per cent 
was all of home manufacture. Since the Wilson law has been in operation the 
imports of manufactures of wool have doubled and would now be 40 per cent of our 
total consumption if the latter was as great as in the McKinley period, but as it is 
much less, the proportion of imported textiles is fully 50 per cent of ourpresent 
consumption, narrowing the output of American mills to this extent. Thus the 
Wilson tariff law, which was to widen the market for American manufacturers by 
giving them free wool, has not only not done this, but has narrowed it fully one-half. 

What has Hon. William J. Bryan to say to this outcome in view of his speech in 
the second session of the Fifty- third Congress on the Wilson bill, when he said: 

*' Speaking for myself, it is immaterial, in my opinion, whether the sheep grower 
receives any benetit from the tariif or not. I am for free wool, in order that on? 
woolen manufacturers, unburdened by a tax npon foreign wool, and unburdened by a 
like tax upon home-grown wool, may manufacture for a wider market.'' 

HOW MUCH OF THE PRESENT SUPPLY CAN BE USED. 

W^ere the American nation consuming as many goods as under the McKinley period 
the increase in imported woolens would have left room only for an output of woolen 
textiles requiring in their manufacture 344,000,000 pounds of raw wool for the year 
1896, instead of 460,000,000 pounds as before. But owing to the decreased purchasing 
power of the nation, in consequence of the destruction of our industries caused by 
the Wilson law, or owing to the threat made by the silver Senators (who were 
responsible for the defeat of the Dingley bill) that there shall bono tariff or financial 
legislation in the coming session of Congress, nor the next one, unless the free coin- 
age of silver goes with it, or all of these reasons together, the demand for goods has 
been so far checked that the amount of wool likely to be consumed by the American 
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machinery durinfi: the year 1896 bids fair to be very little over half of our normal 
consumption under the McRinley period. This may be only 230,000,000 pounds. 
This is only half of the supply in signt on the 1st of July. The amount of wool which 
has been'imported since the Ist of July is not counted at all, and it is not likely to 
be equaled by that being reshipped to Europe. Relief to the wool market may 
come through speculation growing out of a restoration of confidence, resulting from 
McKinley's election and the prospect of the restoration of wool duties within a year 
thereafter, or it may come through the export of the surplus to Europe. A move- 
ment in this direction has already begun. 

There has been returned to Europe recently by one of the largest Massachusetts 
mills about 2,000 bales of Australian wool, and as much more has been shipped by 
other parties, including 500 bales of French scoured wool. The first to go back 
to Europe of course will be the imported qualities that are well known and popular 
there. It is not improbable, however, that important shipments of American wool 
will also be made, notwithstanding the disfavor with which experimental shipments 
have been received. 

The Yorkshire Factory Times, under date of July 24, contains the following: 

'^AMBRICAN WOOL ON THE ENGLISH MARKET. 

'' The Yankee, ever on the lookout for anything that benefits himself, has a weak- 
ness for screeching out when in fair fight he is beaten. It appears that Mr. Clande 
Meeker, the American consul, has reported to his Government that the stuff which 
the Yankee calls American wool is not meeting with that due appreciation which 
Brother Jonathan fondly imagined it would. Of course, it is not the material 
which is at fault; it is the stupid English wool sorter who does not know how to 
handle it. The fact that the stuff can scarcely be called hair, and yet may not be 
designated wool, and is thus not at all suitable for the purposes of the Bradford 
trade, is a secondary consideration. What the Yankee is annoyed at is that, not- 
withstanding the manufacturer in America does not nee his way to pay the price 
asked for by growers, the English buyer is no less cute. There has been, we are 
told, several hundred thousand pounds of American wool upon the English market, 
which was sent back to the land of the Stars and Stripes because the prices asked 
could not be realized." 

THE HOME MARKET NARROWED. 

Serious alarm in financial circles over the possibility of experiments with a new 
and untried system of currency, upsetting the basis of values upon which business 
rests, has had much to do with the temporary contraction of the market for woolen 

foods. But, aside from that, the market has been enormously narrowed by the 
oubling of imports of foreign woolen textiles. The imports for the second fiscal 
year under the Wilson law, ending June 30, 1896, were over 46 per cent larger than 
|hose of the last calendar year, and the latter were 242 per cent larger tlinn the 
tmports for the last year of the McKinley law. The increase alone in the imports of 
foreign woolens since the repeal of the McKinley law represents a quantity ot woolen 
goods which if made in America of American wool would have absorbed more wool 
than is now annually raised in the United States. This is the way the tariff has 
worked which the Hon. William J. Bryan supported 'Mn order that our manufac- 
turers might manufacture for a wider market." Under it they have not only had no 
wider market, but have been deprived of our home market, thereby destroying the 
only oustomer that the American woulgrower ever had. 

[Jnstice, Batemac &, Co.'s oircular, Aagnat 1, 1896.] 

Table C— Total imports of wool for twelve months ending June SO, 1895 and 1896. 



Year. I Quantity. 



Value. 



Pound n. 

1895 191.326,243 ' $23,998,224 

1896 , 230,811,473 32,451,242 

Increase. 39,485,230 pounds, or 20f per cent over 1895. 
Total imports of manufactures of wool for twelve months ending June SO, 1895 and 1S96. 

1895 $36,.542,3»6 

1896 53,494,193 

Increase, $16,951,797, or 46^ per cent over 1895. 

EFFECT OF ONE YEAR OP FREE WOOL ON AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 

MARKETS. 
[Justice, Bateman & Co.'s ciroolar, March 1, 1893.] 
In order to show how far free wool has lowered the fleece value, we give below a 
table oomparing the price of eight leading grades of American wool on March 1, 1893, 
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before the McKinley law was assailed, witb'prices to-day, or six months after wool 
was pnt on the free list. 



Pric«8 in 



I 



Prices 



MoriM? Mar. 1,1895, 1 Peroent- 
McKinley *^*«' "^S^^ decline in 

MaLlled a free-trade years, 
assailed. ^ j^ .^^ , 



I Cents. I 

Ohio XX washed i 30^ 

Ohio fine nn washed I 23 

Ohio medium washed clothing I 34^ I 

Indiana medium nnwashed clothing 26 ' 

"Sew York and Michigan fine washed clothing 26^ 

New York and Michigan fine unwashed I 21 I 

New York and Michigan medium washed ! 83} 

Fine Territorial (70 per cent shrinkage) 17 I 



Cents. 



13 

20 
15 

941 



45.0 

45.6 

42 

42.8 

45 8 

47.6 

44.8 

44.1 



[Justice, Bateman & Co. s circular, August 15, 1895.] 
THB LONDON AUCTIOX8. 

The details of the London sales which closed on the 30th of July are now at hand. 
The feature that seemed most conspioaons was the brisk competition of American 
buyers, which was apparent from the be^innin^ to the end of the sales America 
appears to be the greatest outlet for wool in all conditions of manufacture, but prin- 
cipally for the long wools, such as are combed, the quantity of short wools taken 
being inconsiderable. As the closing prices of each series are considered in Europe 
and throughout the world as the standard of value during the interval between the 
auctions, it is well to analyze the result of the last sales in order to learn just where 
American values really are. To do this the sale just closed nbould be compared with 
the previous one as well as with the sales of July, 1894. This has been so admirably 
done in a printed table issued by Messrs. Buxton, Ronald &, Co., of London, that we 
reprint it below. This table gives a list of sixteen ditferent qualities of Colonial 
wool, all of which are higher than in May, but only six of which are higher than in 
July of 1894, three qualities bringing the same as one year ago, and seven qualities 
being lower than in July, 1891, the lowest being short clothing wool. A Liverpool 
wool circular estimates the quantity of French scoured wool imported to the United 
States this summer at over two and one-half million pounds, clearing out consider- 
able accumulation of old stock. 

Prices at the London sales for July, 1896, May, 1895, and July, 1894, compared. 



Description. 



1894. 



1895. 



Merino grease. 

Victorian western, good quality and 
condition 

JSew South Wales Riverina, fair 
staple and condition 

New England, fine hlnish, fair condi- 
tion 

Queensland central, good staple, earthy 
tip 

South Australian midlands, fair length 
and condition 

New Ze^and, Society Island, fair char- 
acter 

Natal, fair staple, skirty 

Scoured. 

Victorian, fair body and color 

New South Wales, fair pink, rather 

fatty 

New Zealand, fair body and color 

Cape, Eaifrarian, short, light 

Cross-bred greofe. 
Victorian : 

Half-bred, superior, 50s, 568 

Cross-bred, fair, 40s, 468 

New Zealand : 

Half bred, superior, 508, 568 

Cross-bred, fair, 40s. 468 

Cross-bred, coarse, 36s, 408 



Jalyaveraffe,' 
per pouno. | 



s. d. s. d. I 
10 too lli 



May closiug, July average, 
per pound, i per pound. 



s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 



Lower 
than 
July, 
1804. 



Higher 
t£an 
May, 
189^. 



to 10 lO^toO 11 

7}to0 8^1 S^toO 9i 

7ito0 8 I 8^to0 9 

I 
O^toO 7,0 7|to0 8 



Per cent. 



Per cent 
18.15 



8 to ' 

8 to 8i' 

i 

7 to 74 

64toO 6}; 6ito0 7 6}to0 7^ 



7 to 
6 to 6i| 



^1 



6itoO 6| 7 to 71 
5 to 5i 5|to0 6 



1 3 to 1 4 1 Hto 1 24I 1 3 to 1 34 

1 1 to 1 2!01Utol 0» 1 O^tol Ul 

1 2 to 1 3 > 1 Oitol l{ 1 Utol 2i 

1 Oitol 14 11 too 11^ liit4>l 0* 



04 too lOi lOftoO 1141 



1 11 tol , , . _ , , 

OftoOlO^IO S^toO 9i 9{to0 10^ 



10 to lOi 
9 to 9|i 



*5.88 


10.77 


•6.06 


12.90 


*6.89 1 


14.81 


*7.65 : 


7.54 


' 


11.54 


4.08 


11.90 


1.61 


8.93 


3.70 ' 
3.45 1 
9.61 


8.83 
7.89 
4.44 


.....'•.•'.' 


10.00 
11.11 



84toO 9 , 
* Higher. 



84 too 


Of 


94 too 104 


2.43 


11. U 


8 to 


1 U 


9 to 10 


*2.70 , 


11.76 


7|to0 


8^1 


9 to 10 


*8.57 


16.99 
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[Justice, Batenaa & Cki.'s oireular, Angiut ai, 18W.] 
ONE TEAR OF FREB WOOL. 

The ftdvance in wool from the lowest point in May has been very considerable. 
But after one year's experience with free wool prices are still lower than at this time 
last year when the new tariff law went into effect, as will be seen by the following 
Table A, giving a number of the principal grades of American wool none of which 
are higher, while the minority are from 1 to 2 cents per pound lower than at this 
time last year. 

Table A. — Compari$^n of prioet September 7, 1894 {when the free wool hill weie jpasMd), 
with September ly 1895 — one year after. 



Prices 

Sept.1. 

18M. 



Prioee 

8ept.l, 
1805. 



Genu, 



Ohio XX wMhed 

Ohio medimn 22 ' 

Ohio coarse 23 

Ohio fine unwanhed 14 

Indianaand Missouri fine unwashed 12^ 

Indiana and Missouri medium unwashed 16 i 

Indianaand Missouri coarae unwashed 17^ I 

Oregon and Colorado fine (shrunk 70 per cent) 10 i 



(knU. 

21 

22 

14 

12 

16 

Ylk 

10 



Lower. 



Genu. 
2 

1 
1 



ONE YEAR OF FREB WOOL COMPARED WITH ONE YEAK OF MCKINLEY PROTECTION. 

The predictions of a distinguished Senator who stated in a ))ublic speech that wool 
under one year of free trade would reach the highest prices under the McKinley biw, 
have not been realized, and in order to show how domestic wool prices compare 
affcer one year of actual practice with eiuih of the last two tariff laws, we publish 
in Table B the prices for the prlucipiU grades of American wool on October 1, 1891, 
when the McKinley law had been in force one year and the prices at this date, when 
the Wilson law with free wool has been in force one year; in the outside column is 
the number of cents per pound that wool is lower after one year of actual trial 
with free trade than after one year of actual trial of McKinley protection. Below 
the quotations for American wool will be found the London quotations of similar 
grades of foreign. It will thus be seen that the leading grades of American wools 
under free trade were from 7^ to 15 cents per pound lower on fleeces and from 15 to 
27i cents per pound lower on scoured under one year of free trade than under one 
year of the McKinley law, while foreign wools were either unchanged or only from 
1 to 2 cents per pound lower. 



CamparUon of prioee for leading gradee of American wool September 1, 1895 {about one 
year after the passage of the WiUon free wool bill)^ with prices far the eame gradee in 
October^ 1891 — about one year after the poMeage of the MoKinley law, 

[American wool, Philadelphia and Beaton prieee.] 



Prices | 
PricM Sept. 1.1885,1 



XX Ohio washed 

Ohio medium washed 

Ohio coarse washed (| blood) 

Ohio fine unwashed 

Indiana and Missouri fine unwashed 

Indianaand Missouri medium unwashed {\ blood). 
Indiana and Missouri coarse {\ blood, unwashed) . . 

Oregon and Colorado flue, shnuk 70 per cent 

XX Ohio scoured 

Ohiomedinm scoured 

Ohio^ blood scoured 

Oregon and Colorado fine soonred 



Oct. 1, 1891. 


one year of 


Per 


one year of 

McKinley 


fk«e wool, 


CSS?. 


Wilson- 


Uw. 


Gorman 






law. 




Genu. 


CtntB, 


Genu. 


304 


184 


12 


36 


21 


15 


33 


22 


11 


214 


14 


7* 


20 


12 


8 


27 


15 


12 


25 


174 


7| 


184 


10 


4 


6? 


394 


»4 


SO 


85 


25 


44 


29 


15 


61 


334 


274 
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Comparia^n of London prices for similar grades of foreign wools for the same period, vis, 
October If 1891 f to September 2, 1895, from London wool circulars of Messrs. Windeler f 
Co. and Buxton, Ronald ^ Co. 

[FonigB wool, Loocl*!! ^toes.] 



,Piioe80ot., 

1891. 
in London. 



PrioeoSept.i 

1, 1895, i 

in London. 



Port PhiUlpjKTeaoy (similAT to XX Ohio) i lU 

ISTew Zealandcro»«brod groMy (aimilar to Ohio mediam) I 11{ 

Snglish Sbropflhtre Hoggeta (similar to Ohio | blood ) 11 

C^peeroooe , Jl 

Port PlslUp teoored 23 

Hvw Zealand croasbred acoarad 19 

Engli sh Sb roptib i re Hoggeta ' 14| 

Pine Cape acoured I 16| 



P«nea. 



Lower. 



s. 


P«NM. 


11 
11 


1 


11 




S| 




n 




18| 




iM 




i4 





PRICES OF AMERICAN WOOL ON MARCH 1, 189S, AUGUST 27, 1894, AND 

OCTOBER 1, 1894. 

Table showiug iuparallel colamns the prices of the principal grades of Amerioan wool 
on March 1, 18i^ (which was immediately before the protective InflneneeH of the Mo- 
Kinlex law upon American values were nullifted), and October 1, 1894, thirty-five 
days after the free- wool bill became a law ; altw showinft an average decline of 37 per 
cent during the interval ; also showing the ditt'erenoe between protected wool prices 
and free-wool prices in the United States at the above dates. Also showing in 
parallel columns the prices of the same grades ou the 27th of August, 1894 (the 
date when the free- wool bill became a law), and October 1, thirty-five days there- 
after, with an average decline of 7 percent during that interval. 

[Prepared by Juatioe, Bateman & Co., wool oommiaHiou mercbaDta, Octol)er 1, 1804.] 



Ohio fine delaine 

Ohio XX washed 

Ohio fine unwaahed 

Ohio medina waahod eombing 

Ohio medium waahed clothing. 

Ohio quarter-blood washed comblDg 

Ohio qaartorblood waahed clothlDg 

Indiana qnarter-blood nnwaahed comhlog. 

Indiana qoarter>blood nnwaahed clothing. 

Indiana mediam unwaahed combing. 

Indiana medium unwaahed clothing. 

New Yorli and Michigan fine waahed delaine. 

Kew Tork and Michigan fine washed clothing. 

New York and Michigan fine unwaahed 

New York and Michigan medium waahed combing 

New York and Miohigun medium waahed clothing 

New York and Michigan quarter-blood waahed combing. 
New York and Michigan quarter-blood waahed clothing. 
Fine Territorial (70 per cent abrink) 




Per cent. 
AveraKC decline in the nineteen montha from March 1, 1893 (before the McEinley law waa 

aaaailed), to October 1, 1894 , 87.08 

Average decline aince the paaaage of the free- wool bill (thirty -five daya) .'. 7. 24 

Note.— American woola are to^ay practically on a parity with woola of the aame kind and quality 
in the London market, which have remained practically unchanged for over twelve montha. 
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DECLINE IN AMEHICAN PRICES AFTER PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S 
INAUGURATION IN 1893. 

[Justice, Bftteman & Oo.'s oironlar. May 1, 1893.] 

FOREIGN PRICS8. 

The weakness in the wool market here and its firmness in Europe is attracting 
attention, as it implies a prospective loss of the home market for American woolen 
eoods and a gain of the latter by foreigners. It is expected that wool sooner or 
mter will be placed on the free list, and that foreign and domestic wool must then 
brinff the same price. With that in view, some dealers who have heretofore operated 
mostly in domestic are now tnmin^ their attention to foreign wool as the safer arti- 
ole to deal in, as in leveling the prices it is believed that foreign wool will advance 
somewhat. The latter can be left in the custom-house with the duties unpaid until 
it is wanted; this gives the owner the option of reshipping it to London if it should 
be adyisable to do so. 

DIAGRAM. 

The diajCTam (p. 215) giving the course of prices from March 1 to date for six grades 
of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and similar wools, reveals the fact that the decline Hince Mr. 
Cleveland's inauguration has been about 18 per cent on XX washed wools, about 27 
per cent on medium washed, about 28^ per cent on coarse washed, about 33 per ceut 
on fine unwashed, about 24^ per cent on medium unwashed, aud about 28i per cent 
on coarse unwashed or quarter blood. Notwithstanding this phenomenal drop in 
prices, they are not yet in all cases near the free- wool level. 

[Juatioe, Bateman ic Co.'s oironlar, November 1, 1893.] 
THE AYKRAOB PRICE OF WOOL UNDER DIFFERENT TARIFF PERIODS. 

The highest duties ever collected upon imported wool were under the tariff law of 
1867, when prices for American wool averaged higher than at any subsequent period. 
From 1868 until 1883, under the tariff law of 1867, Ohio washed medium averaged 
over 50 cents per pound. In 1883, wben duties were reduced over 30 per cent, Ohio 
medium averaged about 36 cents per pound as against 50 cents per pound under the 
higher tariff law of 1867. The McKinley tariff was passed in 1890, and although the 
duties were increased on wool only 1 cent per pound, the average price of Ohio 
medium ^om 1890 to March 1, 1893, still averaged 36 cents per pound, although wool 
of the same kind and quality in the free-trade markets of the world declined nearly 
30 per cent. The American tariff from 1868 to March I, 1893, caused American wools 
to average during all of that period double their scoured value in London and other 
free-trade markets of the world, and this difference of double the price of •• free 
wool '^ was maintained until the present Administration commenced its attack on the 
American wool industry." 

TABLE. 

I fin the first column of figures in the following table will be found the value of some 
of the leading grades of American wool on the Ist of March, 1893, when President 
Harrison was still in office. In the second column is the market value of the same 
qualities on the 1st of November, 1893, eight months after the present free-wool 
administration was inaugurated. In the third column is the percentage of decline 
which has taken place since Mr. Cleveland took office, showing the progrcKS that has 
been made toward free- wool prices. In the fourth column is tlie free- wool <ir Lon- 
don value of these same grades of American wool, which value lias remained prac- 
tically unchanged from March 1 to November 1. In the fifth colnnm is shown the 
cents per pound which wool prices must yet fall in order to reach the present free- 
wool or London value. This table shows that while the market has traveled a loug 
way toward free- wool prices, there must Rtill be a decline of from 2^ to 8 cents per 
pound to reach free- wool value, unless there should be an advance in the outside 
markets of the world. 
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TahU showing the percentage of decline in the principal grades of American wool during the 
eight months following March 1, 1893, icith the free-wool vaJtie during the same period. 



Value 

Mar. 1, 

1803. 



C&nta. 

OhioXX, washed 30 

Ohio medium, washed 344 

Indiana | blood, unwashed Shropshire 26 

Moutana fine IM 

Montana medium 18| 

Montana |-blood Shropshire 21 



Value 

Nov. 1, 

1898. 



Cents. 
24 



1? 

13 
14 



I Per- 

I centA^e 
.of decline 
I between 
; Mar. 1 
and 
Nov.l, 
1893. 



20 



London 



Decline 
per pound 
■ still necf-8- 
; sary before 
I American 
wool prices 
t^L^^ I fall to 
^7^ theLondon 
P^*=^- orfree- 
' wool basis 
of Mar. 1 
! and 
!KoT. 1,1898. 



Cents. 
16 



I 



OenU. 



29 I 
33i I 

30 I 

33i| 



}J| 



COMPARISON OF THE COURSE OF THE FOREIGN AND AMERICAN WOOL 
MARKETS AFTER PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S INAUGURATION IN 1893. 

[Justice, Bateman Sl Co.*s circular, January 1. 1894.] 

DIAGRAM. 

The prospect of the removal of the daty on wool comes at an unfortunate time, as 
wool, tbrouffhont the world, although already lower than ever before, has been 
steadily declininf^. Washed XX Ohio wool has fallen in price 21^ jter cent since 
March 1, in anticipation of free wool. Unwashed XX Ohio, as well as nearly all of 
the territorial wools, has declined within the same time 33^ per cent. Port Philip 
(Australian) unwashed fleece, which is the foreign wool nearest in quality and shrink- 
age to fleece washed XX Ohio, has declined in the free-trade market of London only 
9 per cent, as shown by the accompanying diagram : 

[Jostioe, Bateman k. Co.*t circular, October 1, 1894.] 
DIAGBAM. 

In order that the course of prices from March 1, 1893 (preceding the change of 
Administration), to the present time may be better understood we have prepared the 
above map or diagram showing the value of the standard grade of Ohio XX on the 
Ist of eacn month between these dates, which also shows a decline of 39}^ per cent 
in the nineteen months covering the transition from protected to free-wool prices. 
For comparison of London with American values we select a similar standard grade 
of Australian wool, commercially known as ''Good Port Phillip," the value of which 
since August, 1893, with but temporary exceptions, has been about 18 cents in Lon- 
don. Under the duty of II ceuts per pound of the McKinlev law, Ohio XX was worth 
30i cents on March 1, 1893, and only 18i cents to-day, or thirty-five days after wool 
was put on the free list, and the intermediate prices in the interval indicated the 
anticipation or discounting of the free-wool prices. Wool of the same kind and 
quality as Ohio XX in the London market at this date is worth 18 cents, with the dif- 
nrence against it and in favor of the *'Good Port Phillip ;'' that the latter is skirted 
wool, while Ohio XX is not. That is to say, the inferior and stained leg and belly 
pieces have been torn off the Australian fleece, so that it requires no further sorting, 
while the Ohio fleece, which contains these pieces, involves the cost of assorting in 
addition to some loss on these inferior parts. 

WOOL PRICES MARCH 1, 1893, AND OCTOBER 1, 1894. 

In response to almost daily requests for a comparison of prices of American wool 
on March 1, 1893, with October 1, 1894, and for a comparison of prices on August 27, 
1894 (the day wool was put on the free list), with ))ricesof to-day, we have prepared 
the table on the opposite page. Prices current on March 1, 1893, were those under 
the McKinlev law before its protective influences were impaired by threatened repeal, 
which was the case almost immediately afterwards. The date of August 27 was 
selected for comparison with the present time in order to show how far free wool has 
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depressed the price of American wool during the thirty-five dayn that foreign wool 
hae been free of duty. Our quotations of to-day are even higher than some of the 
other Eastern wool market reports would indieate. so that the average decline of 
more than 7 per cent in American wool since the duties were removed is less than 
half of the extreme decline on the merino qualities, which comprise three-fourths of 
the whole American wool product. It will be noticed that while the average decline 
in nineteen months has been over 37 per cent, the maximum decline on merino qual- 
ities has exceeded 40 per cent. 



DECLINE IN FOREIGN WOOL MARKETS DURING McKINLEY PERIOD. 

[Jastioe, Bateman St Co.*(i circular, Aagiut 1, 1892.] 

THS DKCI.IKC IN SURUPK AND AMEKICA DURING THE PAST YEAR COMPARED. 

According to the following table published by Messrs. Buxton, Ronald & Co., show- 
ing the percentage of decline on each grade of merino wool in London from June, 
1891, to June, 1892, the average decline has been 16 per cent, and the maximum decline 
over 21 per cent, while the average decline in this market for the same quality of 
domestic wool for the same period was only 8 per cent, and the maximnm decline leas 
than 12 per cent. The decline in manufactures of wool in England for the same 
period was 26 per cent, while the decline in the United States was only 6| per cent. 

[Justice, Bateman & Co., circnlar, Aagnst 10, 1802.] 

Decline in price of wool in London, 

[Baxton, Ronald &, Co.'s colonial wool report, 24 Basinghall Btreet, E. C, London July 14, 1892.] 



Orecue. 



Victorian, fair weetem 

New Sonth Wales, shafty Riyerina 

Fine blue skirty 

Queensland, fair growth and condition. 
South Australia, sbafty red, earthy... 

ISew Zealand, fair staple, fatty 

Natal, irregular, fair .\ 



Scoured. 



Victorian, fair bulk and color 

New South Wales, stringy, fatty. 
New Zealand, fair bulk and color. 
Cape Eastern, rather short, fatty. 



Average decline since June, 1881. 
Average decline since April, 1892. 



Lower 
than 
June, 
1891. 



Per cent. 

3.70 
11.90 
20.51 
19.23 
21.21 
18.91 
16.18 



17.96 
16.92 
15.06 
14.75 



16 



Lower 
than 

April, 
189iz. 



Per cent. 

6.12 
2.68 
8.82 

10 

10.34 
9.09 
5.45 



8.57 
6.89 
3.12 
5.46 



6.94 



[Justice, Bateman Sc Co.'s oixoolar, November 1, 1882.] 
FORBION MARKETS. 

Private advices from ^London report the European wool trade quiet, with buyers 
reserved, and wil^ a downward tendency as to prices for the bulk of fine or merint 
wool offered, fihowing weakness which characterised the market for all qnalitiea 
except those that are suitable for the United States. The American demand partially 
sustained values on the small stock of the light, open Australian fleeces. We five 
below a table published by Messrs. Buxton, Bonald & Co., of London, in which they 
give in separate columns the percentage of decline in price since September, 1891, 
and also since July, 1892. The heaviest decline was in the qualities that are about 
the same as the bulk of the American merino clip (exclusive of Ohio and Michigan 
fine delaine). We have classified the wools in two divisions. The first division 
represents the great bulk of the wools sold in London, which are similar to the bulk 
of the American clothing wools after the fine delaine has been taken out. * The second 
division embraces wools that correspond with the best Ohio and Michigan selected 
fine delaine. The wools in the latter division were in very limited supply at the last 
London auction, and the American demand in addition to the European demand to 
a large extent sustained the values of the better qualities, while tnat which lacked 
the American support and was the bulk of the stock declined heavily. The specifio 
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daties of the McKinley tariff law make it nnprofi table to import anything bnt 'wools 
in hiffh condition corresponding most nearly with the fine delaine fleeces of Ohio and 
Michigan. With free wool the American clip would be brought in competition with 
the great bulk of those foreign wools which nave declined so heavily. 

FIRST DIVISION. 



DMcription. 



Orease. 



New Soath Wales, Riverina, fair staple and condition. 
Qneensland, oentnil, 
Soath Austral' 
New Zealand, 



Seour^d 



Ylfitorfan, fair body and oolor 

New Soath Wales, fair, pink, rather fatty. 
New Zealand, fair body and oolor 



OrosM-bred gruus. 
New Zealand, half-bred, superior SO's, 56*s . 



September 

price 
per pound. 



asland, oentnil, ffood staple, earthy tip i 7^ to < 

1 Australian, midlands, fair lenf^th and condition I 7{ to ( 

Zealand, South Island, fair character ' 7} to ( 



Lower I Lover 

than than 

September, June-July, 

1891. ' 1802. 




lOi to Hi 



SECOND DIVISION. 



QreoM. 

New South Wales, New England, fine bluish, fair condition 
Natal, fair staple, sklrty 

Seoufd. 

Gape, KaflBrarian, short, light 

Oro9»-br0d grtfue. 
Victorian : 

Half-bred, superior 60's, 56's 

Cross-brea, fair, 40's, 46's 

New Zealand : 

Cross-bred, fair, 40's, 4«'s 

Cross-bred, coarse, 36*8, 40's 



to 9 
to 6^ 



1 (% to 1 \\\ 



1 M to 1 14 
9{ to lOi 



9 to M 



7i to 



10.26 , 
10.52 



8.80 



7.14 
9.00 : 



0.76 
5.88 I 



6.40 
4.52 



5.45 



1.88 
2.43 



1.53 



A DECLINE OF OVER 55 PER CENT IN FOREIGN WOOL PRICES IN 
THIRTY-FOUR YEARS. 

[Justice, Batemau it, Oo.'s circular, February 1, 1804.] 

FALL IN FOREIGN PRICES. 

Free traders have been fond of drawing comparisonB between the lower price of 
American wool under the McKinley law and prices current previous to 1860. It is 
true that previous to 1860 the clean Hcoured value of Ohio.XX was 80 cents and its 
clean scoured value under the MoKinlev law before it was menaced with repeal in 
the early part of 1893 was 70 cents, a decline of 12^ per cent. This fact has been 
given great prominence, but the advocates of this view have been ominously silent 
as to the 46 per cent decline in London in wool of the same kind and quality during 
the same period. For some years previous to 1860 the London value of Australian 
clean scoured wool similar to XK Ohio was 65 cents, but in 1893 its value was only 
35 cents, a decline in the free-trade markets of the world of over 46 per cent, as against 
a decline under protection in the United States for wool of the same quality and con- 
dition of only 12^ per cent. Further evidence of this fact, but exhibiting a still 
greater decline in foreign markets, is shown in the publication of a table by Messrs. 
&eo. Wm. Bond <& Co., of Boston, giving all kinds of colonial wools imported into 
England and America in 1860 and in 1894, showing a falling off in value in that period 
of over 55 per cent. 
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Importation <^ colonial wools into Europe and America at various tariff periods betiteon 
1860 and 1894, with approximate value per bale. 



' ATorage 

I value per 

Year. ; Balen. bale In 

j English 
' money. 



266, 000 £259 

939, 000 18 



18«0 

1808 

18fl9 657,000 13 

1883 j 1,253,000 16 

1890 1,699.000 • U 

1893 2,074,000 *1S 

1894 2,152,000 llf 



* This shows why wool waa lower in pHoe after the MoKinley law was passed than it had ever been 
before. The decline in the markets of the world caused a corresponding dc'cline in America. 
A decline of 6S| per cent, in thirty-four years. 

LONDON 8ALES, 22,000 BALES. 

[Extract from Philadelphia Press of December 15, 1896.] 

FLOOD OP WOOL THKEATENED. 

At the London colonial wool auctions, which closed on Thnraday, 22,000 bales were 
purchased for America, most of which was Australian wool. The yield of scoured 
wool in this purchase is more than that of the entire wool clip of any American 
State, with the exception of eight of the largest. 

The wool purchased for America at this single auction sale will produce more 
scoured wool than the whole annual wool cliji of Utah or Michigan. It is over 68 
per cent of the wool clip of New Mexico, over 67 per cent of the cnp of Texas, more 
than 62 per cent of the clip of Oregon, over 57 per cent of the clip of Ohio, ana more 
than 53 per cent of the clip of Montana. 

A wool dealer says that unless the Dinglev hill should be passed as a check to this 
flood of imported wool, which now comes in free of duty, there will be three and 
possibly four more sales of wool at London before a new tariff law can be parsed, 
even if an extra session is called for that purpose, and the purchases at the last sales 
may be expected to be repeated at the subsequent sales. 

WOOL A MUNITION OF WAR. 

WHY SHOULD WOOL BK FREEI 

No satisfactory reason can be given why wool should be exposed to the destructive 
Inflnences of foreign competition. It is a necessity of our comfortable existence, and 
no army without wool could succesHfuUy conduct its operations in time of war. Wool 
is as much a munition of war as any other material. If coal is not to be considered » 
raw material, there is much more reason why wool can not be so considered, as it 
takes a whole year for a sheep to produce its fleece^ yet coal in one hour can be got 
ready for market. The element of labor in marketing a ton of wool exceeds many- 
fold that which is expended in marketing a ton of coal, yet there is a duty upon coal 
and none on wool. If unfavorable legislation should close the coal mines of this 
country for a thoasand years, the coal would still remain there ready for use when- 
ever the nation was once more permitted to resume its industrial activities. But 
when the flocks of sheep disappear, as they are now doing, they cannot be suddenly 
restored. If this industry is to begin anew, it will take many vears to reach its 
present proportions, and if the effect of the blow dealt by free wool to the woolgrow- 
ing industry is permitted to continue, it will cause its practical destruction. The 
ultimate result of this would be not only dependence upon foreign countries for our 
wool sapply, but the loss to the nation of the value of the domestic clip, for instead 
of distributing its cost among woolgrowers at home, to be spent at home, it must be 
paid in gold to foreigners, with the ultimate result of higher prices for clothing. This 
woald M a decided loss to the whole nation without any corresponding gain. 

SOHED K 16 
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DECREASE IN THE PROPORTION OF AMERICAN WOOL CONSUMED UNDER 

FREE WOOL. 

Comparison of the total supply of ioool for the year 1895, toith the average supply of ihi 
previous four years, including the American production, the foreign wool imported in the 
raw state, and the foreign wool imported in manufactures of wool reduced to the qtuLntitt/ 
of raw wool used in their production, an increase of orer 40 per cent. 



• Raw wool in 
I the condi- 
tion in which 
it is sold by 
{ tbe farmers. 



Under free wool—^ per cent domeetie, 6t per eent/oreign. 



1895, American clip, including pulled 

1896, Imports of raw wool , 

1885, imports of manafactnreo of wool in textiles, $57,559,823, eqnal to 172i 679, 4fi0 

• * * . - 82,154.324 



•| 



Pounds. 

294,296,726 

248,969,217 



778,119,736 



1805, imports of wool in shoddy, wsatee, etc., 20.718,110 pounds sooured, equal to . 

Total supply, all kinds 

Under protection — 59 per cent dotnMfic, ilper eent/oreign. 

Amerioan production of wool :* 

1881, 307,101,507 pounds) 

i«92, 333,018,405 pounds I . „^^„^ «oq .„ iai 

1893,3i8,538;i38pound«f^^®~S« 828.467,191 

1894, 325,210,712 itoundsj 
Imports of raw wool : 

1891, 139,317,571 poundsl 

1892, 167,784,090 pounds I . ,.^,^„^ „« -., ,„ 

1893,lli;751,348poundsf^'«'^*«« i 133.«*7,457 

1894, 115,736,820 pounds) 
Imports of manufactures of wool iti textiles : 

1891, $33,951,916^ 

J^llaJ'll^'JJjUverage. $29,585,373, equal to 88,756,119 

1894i $16!809i372j 
Imports of manufactures of wool in shoddy, waste, raj^, etc. : 
1891, 215,714 pounds ^ 

•Averai^e, l,2lt4,456 pounds, equal to { 8,703.368 

5547574.135 



1892, 351,586 iMunds 
1893, 229,583 pounds 
1894, 4, 170,941 pounds 



Increase of over 40 per ceii t iu 1895 over average of the years 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894. . j 223, 545, 601 



^Estimates of the National Association of Woolen Manufacturers. 
In 1895 the consumption of domestic wool was 21 per cent less than the average of four previoos years. 
In 1895 the American clip was 10^ per cent smaller than arerage of previous four years. 

LOSS IN ONE year's PUKCHASINO POWER OF $426,250,000 TO C0N8UMBB8 BY 
REMOVAL OF MCKINLBY'S WOOL DUTIES. 

Dr. 
Domestic produotion of scoured wool : 

145,000,000 pounds, at 55 cents* $79,750,000 

115,000,000 pounds, at 30 cents t 34,500,000 

Decline in price, 25 cents 45,250,000 

Loss to mill hands t , 40,000,000 

85,250,000 
Each $1 earned in wajces circnlates five times during the year. ==== 

Loss to consumers in one year's purchasing power by change in Schedule 
K, $426,250,000, or a per capita loss for 70,000,000 people of $6. 09 

Cr. 

Domestic consumption of raw wool, including that contained in im- 
ported woolens : 
650,000,000 pounds yielding 260,000,000 pounds scoured wool; 260,- 
000,000 pounds, at 25 cents, $65,000,000, or a per capita gain for 
70,000,000 people of .93 

Net loss in purchasing power to each consumer 5. 16 

* The average price in the McKinley-law period. 
t The average price in the Wilson-law period. 
X See Appendix A, ** Prophecy and Experienoe." 
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Wool olip of the United States and the amount of scoured wool produced. 



Year. 



1880. 
1881 
1882 
1883, 
1884 
1885 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893 
1894 
1895. 
1896. 



I ai,*i»v.»»' Yield of 
Wool in the ^iTKl^P aoouped wool, 
grease. "^1.^1^ including 
1 '^^^' pulled. 



Pounds. 
264,000,000 
290,000,000 
300,000,000 
320,400,000 
337,500,000 
329, 600, 000 
323, 031, 026 
302, 160, 050 
301, 876, 121 
295, 779, 470 
309,474,856 
307,101,507 
333,018,405 
348, 538, 138 
325, 210, 712 
204, 296, 726 
272.474,708 



Pereent. 
63 
53 
54 
54 
55 
55 

55.74 
55.58 
57.43 
56.23 
54.88 
54.87 
50 

50.37 
50.71 
60 
60.70 



Number 
of sheep 
(millionB). 



Pounds. 
124,080,000 
136,300,000 
138, 000, 000 
147, 384, 000 
151, 875, 000 , 
148,320,000 I 
140,365,625 . 
140,556,685 I 
136,501,955 , 
134.705.350 
130,628,220 • 
139,326,703 • 
145,800,318 I 
151,103,776 
140,202,268 I 
125,718,600 ; 
115,284,570 



45 

49i 
60 
^ 

44 

48 

43, 

^; 

48, 

46 

474 

46 

4» 



Note 1. The ahrinkagea and scoured yield, 1880 to 1886. inclusive, are estimates of Justice, Bateman 
A Co. 

Note 2. The shrinkages and scoured yield, 1886 to 1806, are estimates of the National Association of 
Woolen Manufacturers. 

Note 3. The number of sheep is from the reports of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
with the exception of 1896, which is the estimate of the National Association of Woolen Manufacturers. 

Note 4. The wool clip Is from the Wool Book of 1805, published by the National Association of 
Woolen Manuikotnrers. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN PRICE OF WOOL IN LONDON AND AMERICA 

FROM 1868 TO 1891. 

[Justice, Bateman 6c Co.'s circular, October 1, 1802.] 

WOOL IN LONDON SINCE 1867 HAS COST LESS THAN HALF THE COST OF THE SAME 
QUALITY OF AMERICAN WOOL UNDEB PROTECTION. 

As maDy errors and misstatements have been published as to the relative value of 
" £ree'' wool in London, and the same quality of protected wool in the United States, 
we have tabulated below the average annual London free-trade price, and the American 
protected price of the same quality of medium wool for each year from the time of 
the passage of the tariff law of 1867 up to the end of 1891. During all that time the 
average cost of similar scoured wool in London has been less than half that of similar 
sconr^ wool under protection in the United States, or, in other words, the protected 

Erice of American wool has averaged more than double the free-trade London price 
rom 1867 to December, 1891. The extreme right hand column gives the percentage 
of difference between nree wool in London and the same wool under protection in the 
United States for each year following the passage of the tariff law of 1867, up to and 
including the year 1891. The average of all these years shows that the average price 
of scour^ wool in London has been 51 per cent below the average price of the same 
wool in the United States, or, to reverse the statement, the average price of scoured 
American wool under protection has been more than double the free-trade price in 
London. Woolgrowers who are dissatisfied with the prices now current for wool can 
see by the table that their wool if sold in free-trade London would have brou^^ht 
only about one-half of the price which they obtained in the United States. If duties 
were removed, the London price would then be the American price, and the latter 
could no longer average about double the London price, as has been the case ever 
since the tariff law of 1867 was passed. 
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Table of oomparUon between protected American wool and eimilar wool in free-trade 

London. 



Tear. 



Ohio me- 

diam fleece. 

Shrinkage 

j 40 per cent. 



1808. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873. 
1S74.. 
1876.. 
1870.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1880.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 



Aofltrala- j 
sian me- 
dium fleeoe. 
(New Zea- 
land cross- 
bred 

Snrlnkage 
40 percent. 



43 

50 

40 

46 

72 ' 

08 

54 

50 

62 

43 

45 

85 

56 

49 

46 

43 ' 

40 . 

33 . 

36 I 
38 
35 I 
38 ' 

37 , 
37 ! 



American 
scoured 
medium. 



Australa- 



econred 
medium. 



Pezoentage of cost of firee wool below 
protected wool. 



Average. 



I 



.81, 



Averaxe peroentase of oost of free 
wool in London below protected 
wool in the United Statea between 
1868 and 1877, on cnnrenoy baais 
50.95 per cent. 



Average percentage of cost of tnt 
wool in Loudon below protected 
wool In the United States between 
1878 and 1691, on gold basia 51.32 
per cent. 



51 



We call attention to the fact that the American qaotations from 1868 to 1877 were 
in oarrency, while the English quotations for the same period were in gold ; tiiat 
medium wool of the same grade, quality, and condition in free-trade London was 
more than 50 per cent below the value of the same kind of wool under protection in 
the United States. We also call attention to the fact that the quotations for Amer- 
ican and English wool between 1878 and 1891 were both in gold^ and during this 
period wool of the same diameter of liber and in the same condition averaged 51 
per cent lower in Aree-trade London than under protection in the United States. 

UNDER ADEQUATE PROTECTION WE GOULD SOON GROW ALL THE 
WOOL WE NEED AT HOME. 

[Justice, Bateman A. Co/a circular, March 1, 1894.] 



GROW OUR WOOL AT HOME. 

The American sheep husbandry under adequate protection has twice made such 
rapid headway in the increase of flocks as to lead to the assurance that with the 
continuance of that protection we would soon produce the totol amount of wool con- 
sumed by this country. During the last twelve years of the tariff law of 1867, the 
American clip increased 100 per cent, that increase being from 170,000,000 pounds in 
1873 to over 340,000,000 pounds in 1884. If the duties had not been lowered at the 
end of that period, it is fair to assume that the same ratio of increase would have 
continued, in which case we would have produced in 1895 over 650,000,000 pounds, 
which, including the raw wool imported in the shape of manufactured goods, is the 
total amount of wool consumed by this country. A serious check to the growth of 
the wool industry was given bv the reduction of duties in 1883, but with the restora- 
tion of a portion of those duties by the McKinley law in 1890, such an impetus was 
given to the wool growing industry that the clip again increased at a rapid rate. 
The increase was from 310,000,000 pounds in 1891 to 350,000,000 in 1893, so that if the 
McKinley law had not been assailed, it is fair to assume that by the year 1915 we 
would produce 650,000,000 pounds. 

The actual increases during the two periods alluded to above are illustrated by the 
solid black lines extending ttom left to right in the following diagrams. The dotted 
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lines which continue in the same direction indicate the time at which we would 
Arrive at the production of our entire home consumption of wool. 



J873 


J8e^ 


1805 


/ ^-^ • 


1 
1 


^_j 


170,000,000 


340,000,000 


650,000,000 



DiAsram sbowine that at the rate of increase fVom 1873 to 1884 under the protective influence pf the 
tariff Taw of 1807, if con tinned at the same ratio until 1885 the wool clip of the United States would then 
have reached 050,000,000 pounds, which, including the wool contained in imported goods, is all that is 
annually consumed by the American people at the present time. 




ISU 



I 

esofioe^ooo 



Diagram showing that at the rate of increase from 1891 to 1898 under the McKinley law, if oontin^ 
«ed at the same rate until 1915 the wool dip of United States would then have reached 660,000,000 
pounds, which, including the wool in imported goods, is all that is annually consumed by the Ameri- 
«an people at tne present time.* 

THE COURSE OF THE WOOL MARKET. 

[J. L. Bowes & Bro.'s tables.] 

The following table affords an opportunitj for the comparison of the past and 
present position of the various classes of wool : 



•Clothing : 

Port Philip, greasy, supe- 
rior 

Buenos Ayres, greasy, av- 
erage 

Peru, washed, average. 



Lima, greasy, average . 
Abudja, grei 



k, greasy, average. 
•Combing: 

Lincoln, hog fleeces 

Lincoln, wether fleeoes. . 

Kent, super fleeoes 

Sussex down fleeces 



Average 
1885-1894. 



Extremes during the ten years 
prior to 1895. 



Alpaca, islay, good average. 

Alpaca, CaUao, average 

Mohair, Turkey, fair aver- 
age 

•Carpet and blanket: 

East India,flrstJoria, white 

East India, first Oand., 
white 

East India, Pao. Path., yel- 
low 

East India, ordinary yellow 

English noils 

Oporto washed fleece 

^Cyptian, washed, flrst 

Ponskoi, washed carding. . . 

Scotch, undipped 

Syrian, undeaned white 



10.85 

5.96 
8.15 
S.22 
5.85 

10.61 
9.98 
10.60 
12.20 
14.42 
9.57 

14.50 

10.55 

8.92 

7.82 



Tear. Lowest Tear. Highest. 



8.92 
8.70 

9.75 
7.42 
e.11 
4.83 



1886 

1894 
1886 
1894 
1894 

1892 
1892 
1892 
1894 
1886 
1892 

1888 

1894 

1894 

1886 



6.20 1894 



1884 
1804 

1894 
1892 
1885 
1894 



1889 ; 

1889 ! 
1886 ' 
1890 
1886 

1880 
1889 
1889 
1886 
1889 
1889 

1889 

1887 

1886 



1891 
1889 
1886 

1886 
1886 
1891 
1886 



1805. 



Jan. I Low- High-I Dec 
1. est. est. I 31. 



*Aooordinff to commercial estimates of the clip, the production of 650,000,000 pounds would have 
l>een aocomplished in 1906. 
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Tk« oourn of the wool market^-Continned. 



dothins: 

Port Phillip, greasy, snpe- 
rior 

Baenm Ayrea, greaay, my- 
tfrmge 

Pern, washed, ayerage 

Lima, greasy, average 

Abadia, greasy, average 

Combing: 

Linoolii, hog fleeces 

LincoJn, wether fleeces 

KeniiSaper fleeces 

Sassexdown fleeces 

Alpaca, islay, good average . 

Alpaca, Callso, average 

Mohair, Turkey, fair aver- 
age 

Carpet and blanket : 

East India,flrst Joria. white 

Sast India, first Cand., 
white 

Sast India, Pao. Path., yel- 
low 

East India, ordinary yellow 

Enj^hnoils 

Oporto washed fleece 

Egyptian, washed, first 

Donskoi, washed, carding.. 

Scotch, undipped 

Syrian, uneleaned white. . . . 



IBM. 



Jan. 
81. 



12 

? 

H 

16} 
12 
11 
11 

S» 

27 
101 



Feb. 





Oet. To- 
8L day. 



d. 
11 



16 
10 

l»i 
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JUSTICE V. LAWRENCE. 

COMMENTS OF HON. THEODORE JUSTICE, OF PHILADELPHIA, ON ADDRESS DELIVERED 
BT JUDGE WILLIAM UWRENCE IN COLUMBUS, OHIO, JANUARY 13, BEFORE OHIO 
WOOLGROWERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Judge Lawrence. 

Gentlemen of the Ohio fl'ool growers^ Association: 

We have once more- assembled in annual convention to consider the condition of 
■beep husbandry, and what legislation bv Congress is needed in its behalf. 

In 1893 the number of sheep in the United States was 47,273,553, with an average 
value of $2.66 per head, or a total of $125,909,264, and a wool product estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture at 303,151,055, and by J. P. Truit, of Philsdelphia, at 
348,538,138 pounds, as marketed, generally unwashed, some washed. 

The Presidential and Congressional elections of 1892 resulted in the election of 
Cleveland as President and a Congress in favor of a ** tariff for revenue only," with 
free wool, which even before a free- wool law was enacted, began to produce its effect 
in reduced prices for wool and the slaughter of flocks. The free- wool bill was passed 
and became a law August 27, 1894. 

Under the free-wool act of August 27, 1894, sheep in the United States declined in 
numbers until on April 1, 1896, they reached only 36,464,405, of the average value of 
$1.70, or a total of $61,989,488, with a wool product of only 270,474,708 ]iounds, of 
the farm value of only $20,800,000,146. (Senate Doc. No. 17. Fifty-fourth Congress, 
second session, December, 1896, pp. 143-177, being the memorial of the Farmers' 
National Congress.) 

This was a loss in number of sheep of 10,809,148 since 1893, a loss in value of 
$63,919,776, a loss in wool clip of 78,063.430 pounds, which under adequate protection 
would have been of the farm value of $13,010,571. 

The farm value of wool in 1892, with a meager tariff protection^ was $47,185,283; 
the farm value in 1896, without protection, was $20,800,000, or a decline in value 
from 1892 to 1896 of $26,385,283. 

Hon. S. N. D. North, secretary of the National Wool Manufacturers' Association, 
says: *'The average farm value did not exceed 8 cents per pound" for the wools of 
the United States in 1896. Justice, Hateman & Co. show that the farm value of Ohio 
XX fine unwashed merino was, July 1, 1896, only 9 cents, and the wools of Utah and 
the Rocky Mountain region only 4 cents. 

It has been demonstrated that from 1892 to 1896, inclusive, the wool^j^rowers of the 
United States lost by free wool $178,793,121. The items in detail will be found in 
Senate Document No. 17, December, 1896, pages 24, 27, 177. 

In April, 1891, Ohio had 3,796,695 sheep, of the value assessed for taxation of 
$10,082,076; in 1896 only 2,293,686 sheep, of the value of only $3,897,710, a decline in 
number of 1,503,009 and in value of $6,184,366. (Senate Dor. No. 17. December, 
1896, p. 168.) 

The loss in number both in Ohio and in all the States would have been greater 
but for two reasons : 

1. The hope that in the near future a sufficient protective tariff' would soon come, 
and 

2. Because all agricultural industries were so depressed that woolgrowing lived to 
suffer a common calamity. 

We need and, with adequate protection, can soon have in the United States 
110,000,000 sheep, producing 650,000,000 pounds of wool— all required of every kind 
for our annual consumption. This wonla make an increased demand for pasturage, 
hay, com, and oats. With adequate protection for wool since 1883, we would now 
have that number. With that number, fair prices for corn, pats, and hay would now 
reward the labors of the farmers of the United States. For want of them, the farm 
value of com in Ohio is only 18 cents per bushel, oats 13 cents, fat cattle and hogs 
only $3 to $3.25 per 100 pounds, and until the shortage of the wheat crop of 1896, 
wheat in Ohio for two years commanded only 50 cents per bushel. These prices are 
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raiaously low — a decline of about 35 per cent in the last twenty yean, while the 
concUtious of society require new and more expensive modes of living. 

In the States west of Ohio even lower prices and more depression and financial 
embarrassment exist. The farmers encounter bankruptcy and mortgages, and by 
the interdependence of industries, distress and ruin are invading all productive 
employments. 

Something must be doue to relieve existing conditions, or the Eepublican party 
will soon go out of power; the protective policy can not be maintained, and a revo- 
lution may come in our monetary policy. 

The greatest need to begin the revival of all industries is that which was promised 
by the Republican national platform of 1896, '' the most ample protection for wool." 
A wool tariif bill, singly and alone, should be the first measure passed at an extra 
session of Congress, because it is first in importance to begin to restore prosperityi 
and sheep husbandry has suffered more by hostile legislation than any other indiiatry 
in our wnole national existence. 

The National Woolgrowers' Association in December, 1895, agreed upon the draft 
of a bill asking for a duty of 12 cents per pound on unwashed merino. This is 
necessary and just. 

Mr. Justice. 

At the time the National Woolgrowers' Association, in December, 
1895, agreed upon the tariff asking for a duty of 12 cents per pound 
upon unwashed merino wool, they did not comprehend, as they do 
io'day, the necessity for making a tarilQf law that will be considered so 
moderate by the whole people that it will endure the test of time. In 
fixing the rate of 12 cents they considered only what they thought was 
'^most ample protection," and gave no thought to the probability of 
70,000,000 people concurring. 

Judge Lawrence. 

1. This wart indorsed hv the Farmers' National Congress Novemher, 1896, by the 
Ohio State Grange December, 1896, again by the National Woolgrower's Association 
December 4-7, 1896, and again January 4-5, 1897. 

2. The wool tariff act of 1867 gave a duty of from about 12 to 15 cents, according 
to value, when foreign wool prices were much higher than now. With high foreign 
prices less protection is needed; when they go down, more protection is needed. 

Me. Justice. 

The wool tai-iff of 1867 imposed a duty of 12^ cents a pound and 
upward, and under it the flocks of the United States increased more 
rapidly than the flocks of any other nation of the world, when foreign 
prices were higher than they are to-day. But the value of everything 
has been reduced enormously since that time, and the woolgrower can 
not expect to be favored above other classes. 

Judge Lawbence. 

3. The act of 1883 gave from 10 to 12 cents per pound, according to value, when 
the foreign price was much more than now. But even with that protection, onr 
•heep declined in numbers and value. 

Me. Justice. 

The decline in the sheep under the tariff law of 18S3 was not because 
the duty of 10 cents per pound was inadequate. It was because (owing 
to the careless wording of that law) the customer of the American wool- 
grower was not protected. Our mills were not employed. Foreign 
goods poured into this country, and our mills were idle, and owing to this 
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oaase there was an indiflferent market for wool. Foreign manufacturers 
' were permitted to monopolize the American market. Daring the lasl 
foar years of the law of 1883 the imports of '^manufactures of wool" 
from Great Britain to the United States averaged annually 4,480,250 
pounds, about 67 per cent more than was sent here under the average 
of the McKinley period, and the Continent sent about twice as much as 
was sent by Great Britain. 

Third-class wools were sorted in Europe, and the finer grades were 
sent here as *< carpet wool," but were used for clothing purposes, and 
highly purified scoured wools which should then have paid 60 cents 
per pound duty as broken-up tops were admitted as " waste " at only 
10 cents per pound. The McKinley law remedied these faults, and 
flocks increased under the McKinley law, although the duty on 
unwashed wool of the first class was increased only 1 cent per pound. 

Judge Lawrence. 

4. The act of 1890 f^Ave a duty of 11 oenta, but uud(>r that (a) the prices of wool 
weut down and down. (Senate Doc. No. 17, December, 1896, pp. 25-27.) (b) Sheep in 
Texas actually declined in numbers. (Senate Doc. No. 17, December, 1895, pp. iSl, 
209-211.) (c) The increase in the aggregate of numbers was slow antl inadequate. 
(Senate Doc. No. 17, December, 1896, p. 144.) 

The fact is, woolgrowers lived on hope rather than any suiticient benetits realized. 
The act was a failure by reason of defects, the effects of which were not foreseen, 
and by reason of ad valorem duties on third-clasn wools. 

Mb. Justiob. 

American wool declined after the act of 1890 was passed because of 
the rapidly increasing supply of wool in the Southern Hemisphere, and 
while foreign prices fell American prices followed, bat the foreign price 
averageil about 50 per cent below the McKinley price, and the fact that 
sheep declined in the single locality of Texas proves nothing, because 
the whole number of sheep in the United States increased rapidly under 
the law of 1890, and if that law had not been interrupted, on commercial 
estimates, and a little later on the estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Docks of the United States would have been sufficient by 
the year 1905 to produce 050,000,000 pounds of wool, the quantity con- 
sumed by the American people, including that contained in all imported 
woolen goods. 

Judge Lawrence. 

5. The world's prices of wools declined from 1891 to 1895, 18 per cent, thus require 
log more protection than in 1890. (Senate Doc. No. 17, December, 1896, p. 31.) 

Mb. Justice* 

The world's prices will continue to decline, and it will be impossible 
to provide for a graduated schedule that will always increase the duln^ 
as foreign prices fall. The cost of clothing to consumers will be grad- 
ually lower from year to year in consequence of the inevitable foreign 
decline, and the American woolgrower must be content if he has a duty 
upon imported wool that raises the price of the imported competing 
article 8, 9, 10, 11, or 12 cents per pound, as the case may be. This is 
the utmost limit of protection that the nation is willing to extend to any 
one branch of industry. Eleven cents per x>ound at the present moment 
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would be 50 per cent protection on the best grade of Port Phillip skirted 
wool, worth to-day 11 pence or 22 cents in London. 

In order to ascertaiD what is ample protection, we mast ascertain — 

1. The cost of producing wools in the United States; and 

2. The price at which foreign competing wools can be laid down at our principal 
wool markets — Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 

The principal wools ot the United States are merino. The cost of prodncing these 
wools east of the Missouri River is (farm value) all of 20 cents per pound for 
unwashed merino, shrinking 66f per cent in scouring. 

The cost in the Rocky Mountain region is all of 16 cents per pound. 

This is shown in Senate Document No. 17, Fifty- fourth Congress, iirst session, 
memorial of National Woolgrowers' Association, December, 1895, pages 70, 107, 
162-153. 

The wools esist of the Missouri are ffenerally superior in quality to those west, and 
the farm value of the former unwasheil is accordingly about from 3 to 5 cents per 
pound greater. (Senate Doc. No. 17, December, 1896.) 

The Port Phillip Australian merino is more nearly of the quality of the merino grown 
east of the Missouri River, and is usually called the ''competing wool.^' When 
unwashed, and even unskirted. the good ffrades will shrink in scouring only 50 per 
cent. But all foreign wools or every kind compete with all our American wools. 

The merino wools of the Cape of (lood Hope and of Argentina are inferior in quality 
to the Australian, and hence are called <' competing wools" for those grown west of 
the Missouri River, though in fact aU foreign wools of every kind compete with them 
also. 

The London Wool Circular of Helmuth, Schwartze &, Co., December, 1894, quotes 
London prices per pound as follows (Senate Doc. No. 17, December, 1896, p. lil): 

d. Genu. 

Buenos Ayres average greasy (36 per cent yield) 4| =: 9 

Buenos Ayres average greasy (old 30 per cent basis) 3| = 71 

This makes the average price in London 4^ ^=81 

Add freight and charges from London to Boston 1 

Cost in Boston 9i 

This is an error. Ten and a quarter cents is the price of Buenos 
Ayres merino wool, which is a kind seldom imported into the United 
States. Manufacturers will not now have it in spite of its cheapness, 
even when free of duty. It is very burry and unsuitable for manu- 
facture in the United States, where the question of dear labor conies in. 
The merino South American wools go to Europe, where the burry wool 
is manipulated by cheap labor. This wool will not be a severe com- 
X)etitor with American wools, except after it has been manipulated in 
Europe by the cheap labor there. As they were not imported when 
free of duty they never will be extensively imported under other con- 
ditions of tariff. 

This is the competition which the merino wools west of the Missouri must enconnter 
It will cost an average of 3 cents per pound, including commission, etc., to ship these 
far West wools to Boston, which in competition with the foreign wool at 9i cents will 
taake the ranch price per pound, without tariff benefit, 6^ cents. 

But a part of the Buenos Ayres wool quoted yields 36 per cent clean wool, which is 
from 3 to 6 per cent more than much of the wools west of the Missouri. And, first 
by reason of this, and, second, the fact that the lightest of the foreign wools will be 
imported, and, third, that some advantage should be given to our wool over the for- 
eign, there should be deducted 1^ cents. 

This will leave the net ranch price 5 cents. 

The correctness of this is shown by the fact that Justice, Bateman & Co. quote 
the ranch price, July 1, 1896, at 4 cents. A tariff rate of 12 cents per pound will never 
give a "protective benefit '' equal to the tariff rate. But suppose it gives a protec- 
tive benefit of 10 cents t 

This would give the price the Far- West woolgrowers would receive, actual ranch 
value — the price at the nearest local market — per pound only 15 cents. 

This computation is on price quotations in 1894, with 1 cent added for freight from 
London to Boston. But in fact South American wool can be laid down in Boston as 
cheaply as in London, and this is 1 cent m favor of the foreign wool. 

The wool quotations for 1886 bring a similar result. 
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The Liverpool wool circular, December 19, 1896, of J. L. Bowers & Bro., qaotos as 
follows: 

d. Cents. 

Montevideo merino uawasherl, per poand, good average 6i = 13 

Lima, onwaahed, average 5^= 11 

The average of the two would be 7 

Add 1 cent for shipment to Boston 1 

Total Boston price 8 

Allow 3 cents for cost of shipping wool from the Rooky Mountain region. . 3 

Leaves ranch value only 5 

This is clearly an error, and the ranch value woald be 10 cents instead 
of 5 cents. Jadge Lawrence is 50 per cent oat of the way in his calca* 
lation, which doubtless is the result of an error. He no doubt would 
publicly correct the misstatements in this paragraph if his attention 
was called to it, but the thousands of readers who will see it will assume 
Judge Lawrence's authority to be infallible, and much harm will be done 
by this unfortunate error. 

A duty of 12 cents, if it gave a protective benefit at that rate— as it would not — 
would make the ranch price 17 cents. 

This is allowiug 1 cent for freight from Liverpool to Boston, when the wool can be 
laid down as cheaply in Boston as in Liverpool. 

I have used the quotations of ''good average,'' but even this will command morf 
price in Boston than the entire average of the merino of the Rocky Mountain region. 

And there is the additional fact to be considered: That whenever a tariff shall be 
imposed, foreign wools will come down in price in order to secure our market. 

This we may know (1) from experience, and (2) it may be inferred from the evidence 
of Manger & Avery. New York wool importers. (Senate Doc. No. 17, December, 1896, 
p. 64.) 

The London Wool Circular of Helmuth, Schwartze & Co., December, 1896, quotes 
*'Port Philip average to good scoured" and "skirted" at 28 cents per pound. The 
letter of Theodore Justice, March 5, 1894, shows that sooured Port Philip was then, 
London price, skirted, only 30 cents per pound. And this will sell in Boston for 5 to 
9 cents more than average scoured Ohio merino. (Senate Mis. Doc. 124, Fifty-third 
Congress, second session, 101.) 

Judge Lawrence. 

This can be laid down in Boston for 1 cent per pound, but call it 11 cents, and this 
makes the Boston price i>er scoured pound 29^ cents. But call it 30 cents. This is 
the competition to which the merino wools east of the Missouri River are subjected. 

Hon. George H. Wallace, United States consul-general to Melbourne under the 
Administration of President Harrison, shows that Australian merino '^ skirted" wools 
can be put on shipboard at Melbourne for 12 cents per pound, and that whole lieeces 
can be placed on shipboard for 9 cents per pound. His statement is quoted in full in 
my argument before the Committee on Ways and Means (January 6, 1897) Quarterly 
Bulletin of the National Woolgrowers' Association, Boston, January 1, 1897). And 
this wool will shrink in scouring only 50 per cent. 

This is the competition Ohio and similar wools must encounter — scoured and skirted 
foreign wools laid down in Boston at less than 30 cents per pound. 

With the foregoing data, the conclusion is inevitable that a duty of 12 cents per 
pound is not only just aud necessary, but moderate. 

It will require 3 pounds of Ohio and similar unwashed merino to make 1 scoured 
pound. It will cost 3 cents per pound to reach the Boston market, including (1) 
local wool buyers' nrofit; (2) freight; (3) eastern commission merchant charges; (4) 
insurance, etc., maKing for 3 pounds 9 cents. 

Here, then, are 9 cents to be deducted from the Boston value of 1 pound of scoured 
Port Phillip, leaving the farm value of each unwashed pound of Ohio merino, shrink- 
uig 66} per cent in scouring, without tariff benefit, 7 cents per pound. 

If a tariff of 12 cents would give a protective benefit of that amount — as it will 
not — this would make the farm value per pound of unwashed merino 19 cents. 

Justice, Batemau & Co. quoted farm value July 1, 1896, without tariff, at 9 cents, 
and a "protective benefit" of 12 cents would make it 21 cents. It is safe to say thai 
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with a wool tariff of 12 cents per pound, the farm value in Ohio and other States 
east of the Missouri would reach only about 20 cents per pound. 

It is well known that for Port Phillip merino, though of less intrinsic value than 
Ohio, yet by reason of its soft condition and its luster, fashion has made a demand 
which makes it command in the market, even unskirted, ftom I to 2 cents per pound 
more than Ohio, leaving farm value only 19 cents; and under a tariff foreign wool 
prices would be reduced to get into our market. If fashion requires foreign wool, 
those who indulge in the luxury of foreign fashion should pay a luxurious duty. 

The couclusiou is inevitable that the dnty of 12 cents per pound, in view of pres- 
ent and prospective conditions, is only moderate protection — very moderate. 

In this connection there is one remarkable fact which should be kept in mind: 
Not one of the woolgrowers, or wool manufacturers, or others who oppose the rates 
of duty asked for by the woolgrowers, give any computation showing the reasons 
for the lower duties they advocated. Why thisabsence of facts and figures f Theo- 
ries, ffuesses, dogmatic conclusions, are entitled to no weight. Figures can not lie, 
and I have given the figures. Let those who insist on lower duties give facts, 
figures, reasons. 

1. The wool tariff act of 1867 gave a duty of about 13 cents per pound on unwashed 
merino, 26 cents on washed, and 39 cents on scoured. 

The act of 1883 gave a duty of 10 cents on unwashed, 20 cents on washed, and 30 
cents on scoured. 

These duties were given because the real value of wool as shorn Arom the sheep in 
the grease, unwashed, depends on the clean or scoured product; aud the general 
average of the merino wools of the world will shrink in scouring 66| per cent, leaving 
clean wool 33^ per cent. The duty was based on the theory that the unwashed fleece 
would shrink in washing 33^ per cent, and in scouring 66| per cent. The shrinkage 
in washing will depend on its extent, but the general result is aa stated, and certainly 
only 33i per cent of scoured wool. 

The McKinley Act of 1890 gave a duty of 11 cents per pound on unwashed merino, 
32 cents on washed, and 33 on scoured. Its purpose was to give a protective benefit 
of 11, 22, and 33 cents; that is, to enhance the price of our American merino by so 
much over the price at which foreign competing wools could be laid down in Boston. 

2. in 1867 the process of '' skirting'' fleeces — cutting off the belly, britch, and other 
inferior portions, so as to make the skirted portion more salable-^ was unknown. It 
is a moaern inveution to defeat in part the protective benefit of the tariff and to 
save the cost of "sorting" in the United States. This robs the American citizens of 
employment aud wages of $1,000,000 a year. 

Mb. Justice. 

The question of skirting wools is not an invention to defeat the 
American tariff. The wools of the Southern Hemisphere are skirted 
in order to suit the wants of the maimfacturers of the world who bay 
them. British manufacturers pay 33^ per cent more wages than are 
paid in Oermany, and they require skirted wools, and the skirts go to 
Germany, where cheap labor manipulates them. While it is true that 
the skirting of wool has deprived 20,000 American wool sorters of 
employment, it is a change that marks an advance in the method of 
marketing wool, and benefits the buyer of wool, just as the invention 
of a sewing machine deprived hundred of sewing women of employ- 
ment, but benefits mankind. It is in the march of improvement. 

Judge Lawrence. 

This process is now practiced in Australia for all wool for market in the United 
States, but it has as yet been introduced in South America only to a limited extent. 

Mb. Justice. 

The process of skirting wool, which was formerly praotieed in Aus- 
tralia, is now being very extensively used in South America. Millions 
of pounds of South American crossbred wools are produced by crossing 
Lincoln rams upon the Merino ewes, which is making a splendid comb- 
ing wool, aud which is so cheap that it must soon even crowd wool- 
growing out of England itself, unless they adopt some form of a tariff 
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for protection. These wools are very barry on the skirts, and they are 
skirted in Soath America, and the burry skirts sent to the Continent of 
Europe where they are manipulated by cheap labor. The body sort, 
that containing the fewest burs, is now coming to the United States. 
The practice of skirting is so rapidly increasing, that in time it will 
probably become as universal in South America as it is now in Aus- 
tralia. Tariff legislation will not check it, and if skirted wools are to 
pay a penalty, the difficulties of collecting the duty at the custom-house 
will be increased, for the honest importer who knows his wools to be 
skirted will invoice them as skirted wools, while the dishonest importer 
will invoice his wools as ^^unskirted," when in point of fact they are 
skirted, and custom-house appraisers are offered temptations to favor 
their friends. They are open to temptations of corruption and bribery 
where there is a discriminating duty between those which are skirted 
s^ud those which are not, which only an expert can determine, and the 
woolgrower will only get the amount of protection afforded by the lower 
or unskirted duty. If the grower is to get no benefit, it will practically 
be a dead letter. 

Judge Lamtbenoe. 

The tariff acts of 1867 and 1S83 made no proYision on the subject of skirtinff, 
because it was not foreseen by Congress, if by others, that such a contriyance would 
be resorted to in fraad of the law. When the MoKinley bill was before Confi^ess it 
contained a provision to prevent sundry frauds on the law, including that of ''skirt- 
ing/' but a few wool manufacturers succeeded in securing a proviso excepting skirted 
wools from its operation. 

Me. Justice. 

The provision exempting skirted wools from a penalty in the McKin- 
ley law was agreed to in a convention of woolgrowers and woolen man- 
ufacturers. It was well understood at the time, and was agreed to 
with only only one dissenting voice. It was clearly shown, when the 
matter was under discussion, tliat a penalty for skirting wools would 
act as a premium for the woolgrowers to fraudulently pack manure 
inside of their fleeces. Instead of inducing them to put up their wools 
honestly, such a provision would be an inducement to put them up 
with a view to deceive the buyer. 

Judge Laweencb. 

The bill which now has the sanction of the woolgrowers omits the skirting clause- 
that is, it requires an increase of duty on skirted wools. 

Mb. Justice. 

Of course Americ'an woolgrowers who do not skirt their fleeces object 
to the competition of the wools of the world which are skirted, but the 
time is coming when even Americans will have to skirt their wools just 
as the time has come for the sewing machine to take the place of the 
needle woman. It is in the march of the time. Street cars propelled 
by electricity might as well be sux>erseded by horses as to attempt to 
go back from skirted wools to the practice of marketing wools unskirted. 

Judge Lawrence. 

The Aastralian merino has a peculiarity not found in any other of the wools of 
any other country, except in rare instances. By reason of climatic conditions the 
Austaralian wool is so light and clean that even unwashed and unskirted it will 
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shrink in soourins only 50 per oent— certainly sach as would be imported under a 
tarift*— always the lightest. The result is that nnwashed unskirted Port Phillip Aus- 
tralian menno is lighter, cleaner, and will command in Boston a little more than 
the washed merino grown east of the Missouri River, and by reason of its superior 
quality considerably more than the merino grown west of that river. 

Mauger &, Avery, eminent wool importers of New York, have demonstated that on 
July 1, 1893, when the New York price of Ohio washed merino was 24 cents per pound, 
and Port Phillip good average grease unwashed in London 18 cents, the McKinley 
duty of 11 cents only gave a protective benefit of 6 cents per pound to Ohio washed 
merino, shrinking 55 per cent m scouring, in competition with Fort Phillip unwashed. 
Thus the McKinley tariff, which was intended to ffive 22 cents protection on Ohio 
washed wool, only gave 6 cents. (Senate Doc. No. 17, December, 1896, p. 63; per 
Gov. Rich, Senate Mis. Doc. No. 35, Fiftj^-third Congress, second session, p. 321.) 

And OS a consequence of this, the merino unwashed wools of Argentina, shrinking 
like Ohio 66| per cent in scouring, were excluded irom our market, and Australia 
monopolized substantially our whole market. This is shown by the report of our 
oonsnl at Buenos Ayres to the State Department. (Senate Doc. No. 17, December, 
1896, p. 122.) The injustice of this to our sister Republics of South America and ita 
impolicy must be manifest. 

Mb. Justiob. 

Under the McKinley law and any tariff law merino wools that shrink 
over 66§ percent in scouring are excluded fironoi our market, because the 
compensatory duty of four times the duty upon 1 pound of unwashed 
wool is Insufficient to permit the purchase of such wools. If a penalty 
is imposed upon skirted wool, it is equivalent to the increase in the cost 
of all wool, and will involve an increase in the compensatory duty upon 
cloth, which is not to be considered. The greatest obstacle to a duty 
upon wool, and the weapon which free traders use to best advantage in 
opposing the wool duties, is the necessary compensatory duty upon 
cloth, a feature necessary to enable the manufacturer to pay a duty 
upon wool, for without this his mills would be closed and there would be 
no market for American wool. A compensatory duty upon foreign cloth 
of four times the duty upon unwashed merino wool is necessary to make 
a home market for American wool. If this is taken from the American 
manufacturer, cloth will be manufactured abroad, and the American 
woolgrower would have no sale for his wool except in foreign markets, 
where American wools are not liked, and when offered for sale, as they 
were at the recent London auctions, there were no bids, and the wool 
had to be withdrawn. 

JuDOE Lawrence. 

The woolgrowers' bill proposes to remedy this wrong by providing that the 
unwashed Australian merino and others of similar light shrinkage shall be deemed 
washed. This is Juntitied. 

Mb. Justice. 

The provision requiring Australian merino and other similar light 
shrinking unwashed wool to pay a double duty the same as though 
washed, would (without a corresponding increase in the compensatory 
duty) be equivalent to making the duty upon Australian wool 24 cents 
per pound unwashed. This would be more than double the McKinley 
rates. Sach a bill could not pass and if it did it would make the whole 
tariff' law so unxK>pular that protection for wool would receive a death 
blow from which it would not recover for a generation. 

Assuming that the daty upon unwashed Australian wools is to be 12 
cents per xK>und (as Judge Lawrence wishes) and it paid the penalty of 
a double duty because of its light shrinkage, the duty would be 24 
cents. Deduct firom this 5 per cent, which represents its increased 
value by reason of being skirted, and you have 22.80 cents as the 
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proper duty for anskirted wool. The compensatory duty therefore on a 
pound of cloth would have to be four times 22.80 cents, or 91.20 cents, per 
X>ound on every pound of cloth instead of 48 cents per pound if the 
duty was 12 cents, or 36 cents per pound if the duty was 9 cents. This 
would be exhorbitant and absurd. It would kill the tariff bill ; it would 
be indefensible, and without such a compensatory duty every mill in 
the country would be closed, and there would be no home market for 
'Wool. 

Judge Lawbbnoe, 

1. Beoaase without it a tariff of 12 cents per pound or auy fixed rate ^ives no pro- 
tective benefit to American unwashed merino. This is shown by the evidence of the 
Government actuary, Joseph S. McCoy, in my argument to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mb. Justice. 

The duty of 11 cents per pound on skirted wools under the McKinley 
law was so protective, that our flocks increased rapidly, an<l according 
to commercial estimates, if that law had remained undisturbed, by 1905 
we would by that time have produced 650,000,000 pounds of wool, the 
quantity now consumed by the American people, including the wool 
contained in imported cloth. 

Judge Lawrence. 

2. It simply places Australian merino on an equal footing with the other merino 
wools of the world. 

Mb. Justice. 

The merino wools of the world shrinking over 60 per cent, inclusive 
of Austral] aTi exceeding that shrinkage, were prohibited by the McKin- 
ley tariff because their shrinkage exceeded 60 per cent, and with a com- 
pensatory duty of four times the duty upon 1 pound of unwashed wool 
it would again be impossible to import any merino wools shrinking over 
60 per cent, so that if a double duty was placed upon skirted wools (as 
is x>roposed by Judge Lawrence), all Australian merino wools would be 
prohibited (without a corresponding increase in compensatory duties 
on cloth), as South American wools were under the McKinley law. 

Judge Laweencb. 

3. It is necessary to secure reciprocal commercial treaties with South American 
Repuhlics required hy our interests. 

Mb. Justice. 

Secretary Blaine found no difficulty in arranging reciprocity treaties 
with South American Eepublics. What was done before can be done 
again. Beciprocity is not a lost art. 

Judge Lawbenoe. 

1. And here we are met with the plausible but misleading cry that we are asking 
for a duty of 24 cents per pound on wool. This, standing alone, is to those who have 
not studied, and hence do not understand the subject, a snppressio veri, suggestio 
falsi. 

2. We ask only for 12 cents per pound duty on merino wools shrinking 66| per cent 
in scoaring. This 24 cents duty is only equal to 12 cents on all other merino wools 
of the wond. 
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Mb. Justice. 

The demand for 24 cents a pound upon unskirt^d wool is equivalent 
to asking for 22.8 cents i>er pound upon nnskirted wool. Public opinion 
seeniH to vary between 9 cents as the lowest and 12 cents as the high- 
est that would be considered tolerable by the great mass of American 
people who are not directly interested in producing wool. It is doubt- 
ful if the i>eople will consent to any rate higher than the McKinley law, 
even if it can be shown that less than 12 cents would be inadequate in 
the course of time. At this time 9 cents would be ample, by 1901 it 
would not. 

Judge Lawbence. 

Without it the effect of a duty of 12 cents on Port Philip unwashed would only give 
a protective benefit of abont 6 cents per pound on Obio washed wool, and only the 
unwashed Port Pliilip would be imported. This means ruin to our American wool 
industry. 

Mb. Justioe. 

The American wool industry was not ruined under the McKinley law 
when the duty was 11 cents per pound upon nnwashed skirted Port 
Philip wool. The price of the best grades of Port Philip during the 
McKinley period averaged below 22 cents, the present price. 

The American wool industry would prosper more rapidly nuder the 
reenactment of the McKinley law than it did daring the time that that 
law was in operation, because of the bitter experience taught by sev- 
eral years' actual practice and trial of free wool. Mne cents per pound 
now would be more prized by them than was 11 cents in 1890. 

JUDCJE Lawubnoe. 

3. We ask that Australian unwashed merino shall pAv the same duty as that 
imposed on wools of all other countries of similar shriuKage — no more^ no less — 
that is, 24 cents per pound, or on scoured 36 cents. 

Mb. Justice. 

The duty of 24 cents per x>ound upon nnskirted Australian would be 
equal to a duty of 48 cents per pound on the best Port Phillip scoured, 
for it takes 2 pounds of the best skirted Port Phillip to make 1 pound 
of scoured. As the duty of 24 cents per pound upon skirted Port 
Phillip is the same as 22.8 cents per pound on nnskirted, the duty upon 
scoured, when made from nnskirted, will be 45.6 cents per pound. 

Judge Lawbence. 

4. This is ''equal and exact justice:" (a) To American wool growers; and (b) to 
aU the woolgrowlng countries of the world, (c) It has been thrice indorsed by the 
National Woolgrowers' Association, once by the Farmers* National Congress, and by 
the Ohio State Grange, (d) In view of all this, the objection to it is—Vox et prae- 
terea nihil—'' sound and fury signifying nothing,'^ when properly understood. 

Mb. Justice. 
This is simply, Judge Lawrence, a case where the tail wags the dog. 
Judge Lawrence. 



On the 6th of January, 1897, representatives of the National Woolgrowers' 

oiation were heard in argument before the Committee on Ways and Means in 
Congress in support of the woolgrowers' bill. By direction of the association I sab- 
mitted an argument having its approval, except that some three or four, supposing, 
as I understood, that we might not be able to secure the duty asked for on Austra- 
lian merino, deemed it inexpedient to ask it, lest it might iigure our cause. 
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Two of these— all true friends in purpose of woolgrowers — gave their views to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. I do not understand that they were trilling to con- 
sent to less than 24 cents per pound duty on washed merino from any country, but I 
fear the eiiect of their position wao to aid those who oppose adequate protection. 

The New York Tribune of January 7,1897, says: "C. M. Ho;?g, an Ohio wool- 
grower and wool buyer, s(*.emed disposed to throw cold water on Judge Lawrence'a 
proposed schedule of duties." 

The duties are not my duties ; they are the duties asked for by representatives of 
the woolgrowers of the United States. 

The Tribune's statement, 1 think, is not entirely accurate ns to the purpose of my 
excclleut friend from Ohio. He gave his views of expediency as to the duty on 
Anstraliau merino. I do not understand that he objected to an^' other feature of the 
woolgrowers^ bill. I do believe that if he had fully considered the subject in all its 
bearings he would have concurred in the provision as to Anstraliau merino. Honest 
frieDds of a good cause, 1)y conceding too much against it, may unintentionally become 
its most dangerous enemies. 

For myself I can only say that I deem it not only just, but expedient, to ask for all 
the protection required by the interests of woolgrowers. I ask only that the prom- 
ised **most ample protection '' be given. 

Any Republican who held out this promise to the wool^owers of the United States 
can not now, with propriety or consistency, aid in defeating it. Woolgrowers should 
not he driven ftrom a just purpose by startling, unreasoning phrases. 

Let those who object answer our arguments if they can. Woolgrowers will not 
secure more protection than their representatives ask. These, as candid men, will 
not ask more than they believe we should have; as men tenacious of a just purpose, 
it would be a surrender to consent to accept less. We are told tnis would make a 
high ad valorem. 

Mr, Justice. 

The consensus of opinion of those who were heard before the Ways 
and Means Committee was that a duty on wool of 8 cents per pound is 
the least that should be considered, and some provision should be made 
for a probable, and almost certain, foreign decline, which will begin as 
soon as the American support is withdrawn from foreign markets, the 
maximum of which provision would be an increase of 1 cent per pound 
annually for four years, when the duty would reach 12 cents per pound. 
This represented the maximum and minimum of the rates that were 
demanded at the hearings before the Ways and JMeans Committee on 
skirted unwashed wool of the first class (except by those who were 
influenced by Judge Lawrence.) 

Judge Lawbence. 

The extent of the ad valorem duty of 24 centH will not supply the need of a just 
measure of protection. The lower the price of foreign wool, the greater will be the 
need of enlarged protection and the higher will be the ad valorem rate. The ad 
valorem benefit we now ask is less thnn the ad valorem ruin inflicted on American 
woolgrowers by free wool. We might justly ** ask indemnity for the past and security 
for the future," 

I now sound the alarm and proclaim the danger — unless Australian merino be made 
to pay the same rate of duty on its scoured Yalue as the general merino wools of the 
world, a tariff bill discriminating in its favor will be a failure as a prot-ective meas- 
ure and sheep husbandry will again be crippled if not ruined in the house of its pro- 
fessed friends. I wash my hands of all responsibility for such injustices. 

Mr. Justice. 

It is true, that with a fixed duty upon wool the ad valorem rate 
ini^reases as foreign prices fall. For instance, if the McKinley duty of 11 
cents was reimposed upon unwashed wool of the first class, now worth 
22 cents in London, the duty would be 50 per cent. If that same wool 
falls to 16 cents in London (as it may) the duty would be nearly 70 per 
cent. The ad valorem feature of the duty is misleading and deceptive. 
A fixed, specific rate is what is required, and if foreign prices fall the 
American woolgrower gets the benefit of the decreased cost of clothing, 
which is the consequence of such a foreign fall, and it is impossible to 

SCHBD K 16 
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provide a tarifif law that will deprive the consamer of the benefit of 
the world's falling prices for the benefit of a class. Legislation for the 
whole people mast be the guide if consistent with reasonable protection. 

Judge Lawrence. 

1. The woolffrowen' bill pnts the eo-called down combing and clothing wools in the 
same class with merino, and with the same dnty of 12 cents per unwashed pound. 
These wools unwashed in the condition in which imported 'vvill not shrink in scour- 
ing an average of over 30 per cent. It will thus require more than 2 pounds of 
average unwashed merino to yield as much clean wool as 1 pound of the down 
wool — an important fact too often overlooked. A dnty of 12 cents per pound on this 
wool is only equal to 6 cents on the unwashed merino in competition with it; of 
course, only unwashed down wools would be imported, as these would bear the 
lowest extent of duty. 

It is certain that 12 cents duty on this wool will really be a discrimination in its 
favor. 

2. I appended to the argument I made to the Committee on Ways and Means tables 
of prices of wools. 

Coates Bros., of Philadelphia, quoted September 1, 1896, the price there as fol- 
lows: 

Centii. 

Washc'l Canada ordinary 18 to 20 

Coarse washed 17 to 19 

The average Philadelphia free- wool price is 18^ 

The washed wool is substantially scoured. 
Deduct cost of American wool to reach Philadelphia market 3 

Leaves farm or ranch value 15i 

If 12 cents duty would give a protective benefit of that amount 12 

It would make the farm value for practically scoured wool 27i 

This would about equal unwashed price, 20 cents. 

This is by no means "the most ample protection.' The down sheep will not pro- 
duce as much wool as the merino; tney consume more feed than merino, and they 
can not be kept in as large fiocks as merino, and hence need ample protection. By 
down sheep 1 mean nil the mutton breeds. 

The wool circular of .Justice, Bateman & Co., December 3, 1895 (Senate Doc. Xo. 
17, December, 1895, p. 69), says: 

"One of the surprises uf free trade in wool is the neglect of American quarter-blood 
even at July prices, while the same grade of English and Australian have advanced 
over 33 per cent since July. American manufacturers, strange as it may seem, con- 
tinue to import them at the advance. This is particularly unfortunate, as this is the 
^rade of wool produced by the so-called mutton sheep that woolgrowers are raising 
lu order that mutton shall be as important a feature in sheep husbandry as wool was 
formerly." 

We must encounter this preference given by manufacturers to the foreign wool, 
with its effect in reducing prices, not only of our down wools, but our merino wools 
also, especially the preference given to Australian merino. 

The woolgrowers' bill asks for a duty of 8 cents per pound on all other unwashed 
wools. The argument in support of this will be found in Senate Document No. 17, 
December, 1895, pages 71-75, 80-89, 173, and in Senate Document No. 17, December 
2, 1896, pages 118, 124, and still more fully in my argument before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, January 6, 1897, which will be printed in the volumes of *' Tariff 
Hearings.'' 

Mb. Justice. 

Eight cents per pound on wools of the third class which cost 10 cents 
per poand or over is proper. These wools are light in shrinkage, and 
it is often impossible to tell whether they are washed or unwashed, but 
as the average value would be under 16 cents, 8 cents x)er pound would 
be more than 50 per cent, and would be ample. 

Judge Lawbence. 

I. These wools used in the manufacture of clothing compete with merino and down 
wools. 
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Mb. Justice. 

Third-class wools do compete with wools of the first and second class, 
but there is no inducement to use them except for their cheapness, for 
they are coarse and rough, and there should be some provision that 
would permit of the use of cheap wools hy the poorer classes who can 
not afford to indulge their tast«s. A man with scanty means who is 
willing to wear a suit that is as coarse as a horse blanket should be 
accorded such a privilege, provided that it does not disturb any Amer- 
ican industry, and 8 cents on carpet wools which cost 10 cents or upward 
would be ample protection. American woolgrowers desire to raise only 
wool from blooded sheep. 

Judge Lawrence. 

2. As these unwashed wools are imported^^bey will not shrink in sconring 30 per 
cent, so that every pound imported yields as much clean wool us 2 pounds of 
miwashed merino. 

3. In order to enconrage the raising of merino sheep and the down mutton sheep, 
to give cheap meat food to our cities and manufacturing districts, the merino and 
down w^ools must be protected from the ruinous competition of these cheap foreign 
wools. 

4. In the fiscal year 1895 the imports of China wool were 26,089,418 pounds, at an 
im]iort free-wool price, with no motive of undervaluation, of 5.15 cents per pound, 
with each pound yielding as much clean wool as 2 pounds of merino. (Senate Doo. 
No. 17, December, 1895, pp. 39-45.) 

5. In the fiscal year 1895 the total imports of all the wools of this class, including 
China, were 144.488, 255 pounds, at an average import price of 9.9 cents per pound, 
while the imports of merino and the down wools were only 121,237,612 pounds. Thus 
the vast amount of imports of these wools work more ruin to our wool industry than 
all others. 

6. The McKinley bill of 1890, as originally reported, proposed a duty of 8 cents per 
pound on the higlier grades of those wools. Nothing less than 8 cents per pound 
duty on all will be even a moderate protection. 

Mr. Justice. 

Carpet wools shrink all the way from 1 5 to 60 per cent. Those which 
are light and clean are generally either black in color or faulty and 
kempy, contain some bristles, and do not injuriously compete with 
merino wools when carrying a duty of 8 cents per pound. 

The third-class wool classifications of the McKinley law were scien- 
tific. That wording of that law properly divided the real carpet wools 
from the so-called carpet wools, which latter were mostly used for 
clothing purposes, and a duty of 8 cents per pound all round or of 8 
cents per pound for those third-class wools which cost over 10 cents, 
and 4 cents per pound for those which cost less than 10 cents would 
be fair, just, and generous to all parties interested. 

Judge Lawrence. 

The following woolgrowers have friends among wool dealers, as shown by the 
following: 

[Samael Lee. William Lee. Samuel Lee ic Co., wool and commission merchants, No. 14 Korth 

Front street.] 

Philadelphia, January 19, 1897. 
Hon. Wm. Lawrence. 

Dear Sir: The duty wanted on wool is 12 cents on fine unwashed, double duty on 
washed, and treble duty on scoured ; on China wool, 12 cents duty ; on Bagdad wools, 
10 cents ; on noils, 20 cents, and ou ring waste, 20 cents, and rovings, 30 cents. We 
remain, 

Yours, truly, Samuel Lee & Co. 

It is regretted that some others, wool dealers, are opposing duties deemed necessary 
by woolgrowers. 
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Mb. Justice. 

Samuel Lee & Co. wrote the letter of January 12, 1897, to Judge Law- 
rence in order to show him that the maximum rate of duty on skirted 
unwashed wool should be 12 cents insticad of 24 cents. The letter was 
written in order to discount by 60 per cent the demands of Judge Law- 
rence. Messrs. Samuel Lee & Go. believe that the minimum aiivance 
on unwashed skirted wools of the first class should be 9 cents and the 
maximum 12 cents. The Ways and Means Committee will have to use 
their discretion as to where between these limits they shall fix the duty, 
taking into consideration the possibility of opposition to the bill that 
may prevent any tariff legislation, a contingency that would be deplored 
by three-fourths of the people of the United States. 

JXTDGE LaWBENOE. 

The woolgTowers* bill asks for prohibitory dutiee on foreign woolen rags, shoddy, 
mnngo, and other wool adulterants. The reasons in favor of this will be found in 
mv argnmeut before the Committee on W ays and Means and in Senate documents to 
which reference has be made. Anything lesM than prohibition will permit if not 
invite the coming of lepro»y and all the vile diseases of the Eastern hemisphere 
imbedded in foreign rags, the mission of which will be not only to bring death, bat 
robbery and fraud in shoddy goods imposed en the American public as all new wool. 

Gentlemen, once more let us with renewed energy earnestly ask the American Con- 
grese at least give ample protection for sheep husbandry so long delayed and denied. 
And upon our bill we invoke the considerate judgment of the American people and 
the just favor of the American Congress. 

RK80LUTIOX8. 

The following preamble and resolntionswere adopted without one dissenting vote: 

Whereas the severest blow ever dealt to agriculture in the United States was 
inflicted by the tariff of 1894, and the most disastrous of all was that placing wool 
on the free list, it has depleted American flocks one-third and reduced the price of 
wool 50 per cent, pauperized labor, and caused a loss to the woolgrowers in three 
years of over $175,000,000, without compensating advantages worth mentioning in 
any direction ; 

iVhereas it is fast eliminating a most important branch of industry from the 
already too few from which the farmer, the farm laborer, and others must draw sup- 
port, and instead of being a business from which many farmers drew their principal 
revenue, has become inconsequential and profitless; 

Wliereas we believe it is the very first and highest duty of the incoming Admin- 
istration and Congress to remedy these wrongs by a revision of the present tariff at 
the earliest possible moment; therefore, be it 

lienolved, That such duty should be put upon wool as will fully restore this impor- 
tant industry, and we believe that the rates asked for in the bill adopted by the 
National Woolgrowers' Association in December, 1895, approved November, 1896, by 
the Farmers' National Congress, by the Ohio State Grange in December, 1896, by the 
National Woolgrowers' Association in December, 1896, and again in January, 1897, 
and now before the Ways and Means Committee will secure the American market to 
the American woolgrower, and that said bill is hereby indorsed. 

Resohed, That the new tariff act should contain a clause requiring additional 
duties on wool and woolens in bonded warehouses or imported after March 5, 1897, 
shnll be secured before taken out of bond. 

Resoired, That ad valorem dutie-s invite fraud and deception, and we are utterly 
opposed to the same. 

And said bill is hereby indorsed by this association. 

Cha8. M. Hogg, 
J. W. Pollock, 
J. L. Lewis, 
J. W. Robinson, 
J. W. Calk, 
Committee on Re»olution8, 

The last sentence of the foregoing was not in the report of the committee on reso- 
lutions, but it was inserted as an amendment without any dissenting vote. 
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STATEHEKT OF MS. G. C. MOSES, OF BATH, ME. 

Wednesday, January 6j 1897, 

Mr. Moses said: Mr. Oliairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
have had thirty years' experience in manufacturing goods, and it seems 
to me that this subject of a wool duty is one that interests the manu- 
facturer as well as everybody else. I have also had twenty- five years' 
experience in importing from South America and Australia. The only 
reason I feel called upon to say anything here today is that I would .be 
glad if a more accurate statement of the conditions shall appear than 
I have yet heard on the subject. It seems to me that if the course 
advocated this morning by Judge Lawrence is to be taken in this com- 
mittee and a law adopted by Congress in accordance with that, the 
result would be death to the manufacturer and the prohibition of any 
importation of wool. I can prove this statement by a mass of argu- 
ments which, if I had time, I would like to go through. 

The Chairman. You may file a written statement, which will be 
printed. 

Mr. Moses. The statement was made that the wool was skirted in a 
way so as to take nearly half the fleece. Now, I have both bought and 
imported Australian wool. I have not seen any such skirting of wool. 
The amount of skirting is comparatively small and it affects the case 
very little. 

Mr. Gbosvenob. When it does come skirted, what is the difference 
in the price here between that and the unskirted fleece! 

Mr. Moses. In the neighborhood of 2^ per cent. The statement made 
of 5 per cent is entirely an outside statement. Most of the Australian 
wool that is 6 per cent is low grade. 

Mr. Gbosvenob. I understood the gentleman to say o per cent of 
the wool, not 5 per cent value. 

Mr. Moses. 1 understood him to say 5 per cent in value. It is 5 per 
cent of the whole, just about. That 5 per cent is worth about half 
price, which would make 2 J per cent of the value. At the outside, you 
take wools of less fine blood and the extreme shrinkage in skirting 
is about 10 per cent. Take high wooLs, and they will shrink about 10 
per cent from skirting, and the difference would be a little more there. 

The argument was further made that we wanted the American sort- 
ers to get some wool. We sort every pound of Australian wool, and 
we buy as much as any other wool, and there is no saving whatever 
on the point of sorting. There may be some articles manufactured 
that I know nothing about which use wools without sorting, but noth- 
ing like fine goods such as are made of Australian wools. I s])eak now 
of wool, and not of the worsted; wool has to be sorted. 1 know noth- 
ing about the worsted industry, and do not wish my statements to 
apply to that in any way. I know about wool and that I am compe- 
tent to express an opinion upon that subject. When you double the 
tariff on Australian wool because it is greater in shrinkage than the 
average of other wool, you are putting a 24-cent duty on wool, as was 
stated, which costs 9 cents in Melbourne. Now, the wool in Melbourne 
costs pretty nearly double 9 cents anyway, and the 24-Gent duty would 
be prohibitory. 

If this committee desires to place before the country a tariff bill which 
shall be jirohibitory in its nature— take it on the wool importation — 
will they go before the country with that platform? I do not under- 
stand the signs of the time to point in that direction, and I do not 
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believe this committee itself will pursue such a course. I have too much 
confidence in their good sense. The effect of a tariff, such as he has 
indicated, would be to restrict importation and leave us to iini)ort 
only the unwashed wool in those cx)untries which he leaves out — not 
Australia — imported from all over the world. There are different wools 
liroduced in different countries, and the fibers differ in the countries 
themselves. Australian wool includes the, wool from different provinces 
of Australia that will only yield 25 pounds to 100 pounds. You cut out 
all that. It yields about the same — the heavy-duty, earthy wools use 
about the same, and the Buenos Ayres wool runs from 25 per cent all 
the way up to 50 per cent in the best wool. Any representation based 
on the imi>ortation of 50 per cent wool would be erroneous. We have 
imported wool for many years, and I think the average of Australian in 
yield would be nearer 43 or 44 per cent than 50 per cent. So the dif- 
ference is not so great as it would appear. 

Kow come to all this argument about specific duty. The specific 
duty on wool raises these very questions and these very difficulties 
that the Judge has argued against. 1 came here to argue 

Mr. TuBNEB. You are talking about these general difficulties. Will 
you give us your opinion of a few facts that seem difficult to met For 
instance, Judge Lawrence's scheme requires that this go into effect the 
Ist of January, even if it passes later. Would not that inure solely to 
the benefit of those who have laid in a stock of wool, and would it not 
operate very harshly on those who would have to buy their wool in 
competition with the others after the law had gone into operation! 

Mr. Moses. I think it would, but it struck me that this scheme of 
making the law operative in advance of its being passed was practically 
80 unreasonable that it did not require an argument. 

Mr. Turner. When do manufacturers usually lay in their stock? 

Mr. Moses. When the clip comes off'. 

Mr. Turner. In the spring! 

Mr. Moses. We lay in our production in the spring. It is sold in 
Australia from October until January, and we import it during those 
months. It arrives in the spring. 

Mr. Turner. If a tariff' law were passed to put wool under these 
heavy duties, the law to go into immediate operation, would it not 
have a discomposing or confusing effect upon the trade! 

Mr. Moses. I think it would. But I did not come to argue against a 
tariff on wool ; neither did I come to argue against imposing an adequate 
tariff. I believe we should have an adequate tariff on wool, but when 
you talk about a scheme to discount the effect by making parties give 
a bond for the entry of goods to pay any additional duty that may be 
imposed, I can not go with you. I think if you will look at the importer 
and think for a minute how he is going to sell those goods, you will see 
the difficulty of this proposition. If he anticipates there is going to he 
a 50 per cent rise, he has got to keep them or sell with a proviso to the 
buyer. In short, they can not go into consumption until the rate of 
duty is known. 

Mr. DoLLiVEB. What line do you manufacture! 

Mr. Mf >SBS. Overcoatings and indigo goods. 

Mr. DoLLiVER. You spoke of your objection to the tariff on the wool 
being prohibitory. 

Mr. Moses. A tariff such as Judge Lawrence advocates with a double 
duty on Australian and skirted wools 

Mr. DoLLiVBR. They would be entirely shut out. 

Mr. Moses. Yes, sir; and where the American manufacturer could 
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get the necessary wool to prodace his goods, at the price he could not 
afibrd to bay the wool and manufacture, and he would have to shut up 
his mill. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. Would it not result in buying the manufactured 
goods and importing them, and closing the mills here? 

Mr. Moses. I think it would; it would practically close one-half of 
the mills. 

Mr. Tawney. Is the Australian unwashed wool practically the same 
as the washed coming from other countries! 

Mr. Moses. It is similar in fiber, but unwashed in one country is 
unwashed everywhere. On account of the climatic condition it is 
stated the unwashed wool in Australia will average lighter than an 
unwashed wool here. 

Mr. Tawney. Will that unwashed wool on an average be near the 
average of the washed wool in this country or other countries. 

Mr. Moses. It would be less than the washed wool of this country 
as near as I could give it, although I do not profess to be an expert 
on that point. I think the average of the Australian unwashed would 
shrink more than the average of our American unwashed, taking all 
qualities together. 

The difficulty in this whole question is in undertaking by specific 
duty to raise the tariff on wools. Now, it is in the air we must have a 
specific duty. They tell me everybody wants a specific duty. I am 
often told "nobody but yourself is arguing for an ad valorem duty.'^ 
But, nevertheless, the argument is so sound I can not help making my 
statement in favor of an ad valorem duty. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. You think that will become a necessity from the fact 
that unwashed wool in one country will contain much more waste and 
trash than the same kind of wool from another country. 

Mr. Moses. That is so. You can not adjust a specific duty to make 
it fair in its operation. You take fine wools and they will run 50 per 
cent. They come pretty near it in Buenos Ayres. We get 43 and 45 
per cent from some Montevideo wool, but we do not get quite that much 
from Buenos Ayres. 

The Chairman. Nearly all of it is sold on a scoured basis. 

Mr. Moses. Yes, sir; and if you can adjust a tariff to be applied on 
the scoured basis, as the sugar tariff I understand was fixed or pro- 
posed to be fixed by polariscope test, I should think it would be a good 
thing. I do not see any difdcnlty in making a tariff based on the 
scoured test. It would be fairer and you would know on what you are 
paying a duty. 

Tlie argument against an ad valorem duty is based on the possibility 
of fraud under that system of taxation. That argument is perfectly 
sound in regard to manufactured goods. They are entirely different 
in their nature. Our tariff is based on the market price of the goods 
imported. But with manufactured goods there is really no market 
price. It rests largely upon the consciences of the importers. With 
wool the case is entirely different. The opportunity for fraud is not 
over 10 per cent, to say the most. The value of wool in the markets 
of the world is well known, and in most of the wool countries of the 
world it is sold at public auction every day. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. You mean if we were going to fix an ad valorem 
duty on wool there would be no possibility of fraud over 10 per cent! 

Mr. Moses. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. Because the market is so well known, so regular, and 
so fixed that undervaluation beyond 10 per cent would not be possible? 
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Mr. MosES. I think that is correct. In case the variation is some- 
thing like 40 ^er cent, then the same argument does not apply. The 
argument against ad valorem duty is all very good with the mauutac- 
tured goods or goods in which the valuation can vary so and is so much 
a matter of opinion and conscience, but. as I have said, this variation 
does not exist when it comes to wool. If the argument applied to us, I 
would be willing to take it, but it does not apply. There is no equitii- 
ble comparison in the two. There are foreign sales of wool in Melbourne, 
London, and Havre at auction. I am told that in South America there 
is some sold at private sale, but there are catalogues of these sales 
issued and the officers of the Government can find out the price of wool 
without any difliculty. Experts can be found who can tell the value of 
consigned wool, which is one of the difficulties in importing under the 
ad valorem tariff. They can tell within 10 per cent, so there will be no 
difficulty on that score. There was a scheme printed in a Boston pa^)er 
yesterday morning which suggested starting with a duty of 4 cents on 
wool costing 8 cents and increasing the duty 1 cent for every 2 cents 
added. That comes near the ad valorem idea. Under that you would 
not get any wool that would come in undervalued in any case more than 
1 cent. 

As to the amount of the tariff, I am willing to have you fix the amount 
you think you ought to liave on tlie basis of whatever you choose; and 
add 1 cent to it to cover this question of fraud and then the woolgrower 
will get the benefit of an extra cent, honest invoices, and the protection 
you wish to afford him against the dishonest ones. 



WOOLGROWING IN NEW MEXICO. 

8TATEHEHT OF HOK. THOMAS B. CATBOK, DELEGATE FBOM THE 
TERRIT0B7 OF NEW MEXICO. 

Wednesday, January 6', 1S97. 

Mr, Oatbon said : Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
do not desire to make much of a statement, be^^ause the groand has been 
gone over by Judge Lawrence and others i)retty thoroughly. 

I wish to call the attention of the committee to the condition of the 
sheep industi y in the Territory from which I come and show what the 
benefits of a tariff' would be. There is no tariff now on wool, and 
I^ractically none on sheep, although there is a 20 j)er cent ad valorem 
duty. That is practically no duty. The Territory of New Mexico, I 
think, is the best woolgrowing country in the United States. The 
climate, its location, and the grasses are all adapted to it. We had at 
one time about 6,000,000 sheep in the Territory. That was after the 
close of the war. Wool was nearly $1 a pound. It costs about 15 or 
20 cents freight to get it to market. Those sheep have been improved 
in quality, so that they produce probably more wool now than they did 
at that time, yet they have decreased in numbers. 

Under the McKinley law we had about 3,000,000 sheep, which we have 
now. The product of the wool under the McKinley law was about 
16,000,000 pounds, or averaging about $3,000,000 to us annually at the 
rate which this wool sold, which was about 17 cents, on an average. 
Since the repeal of the McKinley law, or rather since the placing of wool 
on the ft-ee list, our wool has gone down until it ranges from 4i to 8 cents a 
pound, an average difference of about 11 cents between the valuation 
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of the wool prior to the repeal of the McKinley law and since that time. 
So we think in the Territory of ISTew Mexico that the specific duty of 
11 and 12 cents practically measured the difference in the values of our 
wools. That is the matter of which we complain. Up to the present 
time it has not injured us very seriously, but we think it will in the 
future if it is continued. We think that if the duty should be restored 
upon this wool the third-class wool should not be placed under an ad 
valorem duty, but it should be made a specific duty. We furnish from 
the Territory of New Mexico some wools which come under the head 
of third-class wools; probably a third of the wopls of that Territory 
come under that head, although many of those wools coming under third- 
class wools will go into the manufacture of cloth. 

But we are near the border of Mexico, and lately a number of sheep 
have been imported from that country. Our sheep are the old Merino 
stock which have bred down for two hundred years and are now being 
bred up by being crossed with fine bucks. The sheep that come from 
Mexico produce a carpet wool. We desire to have a specific duty upon 
that carpet wool. The present duty has allowed most all carpet wools 
invoiced at less than 13 cents and a great portion at nearly 5 cents. 

We do not believe that that was a fair appraisement of the values of 
any wools, especially Chinese wool, which has but little shrinkage. 
They are brought in at from 5 to 15 cents in valuation, and shrink less 
than our wools. We think that an appraisement of 5 cents — and that 
would only give $I.GO per 100 duty — ^is hardly any protection to us. 
Those wools can be placed in the Boston market, paying all costs, 
freight and everything, at no greater cost than 1 cent a pound, while it 
costs us 2J cents a pound. So we pay a cent and a half more than they, 
and they only pay $1.60 a hundred at 1.6 cents a pound, and to put the 
duty so, we would only have an advantage of 10 cents a hundred, or 
one-tenth of a cent a pouiid, on acicount of this duty, which is no pro- 
tection to the wool industry of New Mexico. 

Now, it has been alluded to that if you place an adequate protection 
on the wool industry of the United States we can double our prod- 
uct in a given time— Judge Lawrence says four years. I don't think 
we can do it that soon. The experience is that a ranchman can 
double his herds in about five years. The fact is, he can put them on 
contract that they will be doubled in that time. The contractor agrees 
to take the flocks and return double the number to the owner in five 
years. Except in Texas, we have the least expense in caring for our 
herds. They run at large over the public domain, under ihe care of a 
herder, in bunches of about 3,000 each. Since the repeal of the McKin- 
ley law, however, owing to the depression in the value of our wools, 
they have been placed in larger herds, 

Mr. McMiLLiN. How many hands does it require to take charge of a 
herd of that size ? 

Mr. Catron. One man and a boy will herd from 2,500 to 3,000 sheep. 
Since they have put them in herds of 5,000 they have two men and a 
boy or two boys and a man, and, in addition, two or three dogs. 

Mr. McMillin. What does the labor cost i)er month! 

Mr. Catbon. It costs about $15 to $18 a month for each hand and 
then the man who hires them. 

Mr. iVIoMiLLiN. How about the boy! 

Mr. Catbon. He is the same. The man iurnishes all the rations and 
supplies, all the camp equipage. 

Mr. McMillin. What would be the total cost for herding one of 
these herds of sheep T 
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Mr. Catbon. The total cost for a herd would be about $1,200 to 
•1,300 a year. 

Mr. MoMiLLiN. How large would such a herd be! 

Mr. Catbon. That would be about the cost for a herd of 3,000, 

Mr. McMillin. How many pounds of wool would that herd yield on 
an average! 

Mr. Catbon. The sheep of New Mexico yield about 4| pounds to the 
sheep. 

Mr. McMillin. One of your principal difficulties is your great dis- 
tance from markets! 

Mr. Catbon. That is one of the great difficulties. 

Mr. McMillin. What is the cost in freight! 

Mr. Catbon. The freight and other expenses about 2^ cents a pound. 

The effect upon wool of the taking off of proper protection is to reduce 
it from 16 and 17 cents in price to 5, 6, and 7 cents. Another effect is 
upon the value of the sheep. They have been reduced in price from 
$2.25 and $3.50 per head down to 75 and 80 cents per head. 



PERMANENT TARIFF WANTED. 
STATEMENT OF MB. JESSE L. M. SMITH, OF LAYTON, UTAH. 

Wednesday, January 6^ 1897, 

Mr. Smith said: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am here representing a great number of sheep. Until yesterday I was 
the only man here west of the Mississippi River to attend the wool- 
growers' conference, and I have felt considerable responsibility on me 
because of this. I have been very much interested in what our friend 
here from Ifew Mexico has said in regard to the sheep industry of Xew 
Mexico, and think what he has said will equally apply to the industry 
in Utah, from where I come. gjjftCE 

I do not think it is the desire of the woolgrowers generally to have 
a tariff fixed that will be changed in two years or four years from now. 
1 believe the general feeling among the Western people is that they 
should have something that will remain permanent, so that they will 
know what they have to-day they will have to-morrow, and so they can 
make a calculation upon their business that will not be overthrown by 
a change in the tariff*. 

I am not able to speak for the woolgrowers east of the Mississippi, 
because I believe the cost of producing wool east of that river is more than 
it is west of the Mississippi, but I am satisfied that any duty or any rate 
of tariff that you fix that will satisfy the woolgrowers east of the Missis- 
sippi will satisfy those west of the Mississippi. 

The cost of produoinfT wool is possibly a little more in Utah than in 
New Mexico, if the gentleman has stated his figures correctly, and I 
believe what would apply to Utah would apply to Montana, Idaho, and 
Wyoming in this respect. We endeavor to pay our herders fair wages, 
an average of probably $30 a month and their board, taking the men 
and boys together. Now, what the woolgrowers of the West want is a 
specific duty. The general feeling is opposed to any ad valorem duty 
of any kind and we would rather, if there is a tariff of 8, 10, or 12 cento 
put on wool, that it would mean 8 to 12 cents than to open up boles 
through which wool could come in and thereby reduce that protection 
to us. 
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The woolgrowers of Utah think if they can get 15 cents a pound for 
their wool they can get along and improve their flocks. Any thing less 
would be inadequate protection to them. I do not say this figure will 
apply to the people east of the Mississippi River, because I believe that 
the cost of producing wool there is more than ours. Under these cir- 
cumstances I believe they ought to have a higher rate of duty. 

Mr. Evans. What can you get now for your wool! 

Mr. Smith. The average price around Utah is something like 7 cents. 

Mr. Turner. You mean at the last spring clip! 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; we shear once a year. 

Mr. Turner. Where is your stock of wool now ; in the hands of farm- 
ers or dealers? 

Mr. Smith. Most of it is in the hands of the dealers. 

Mr. Turner. Or is it in the factories! 

Mr. Smith. Considerable is in the hands of the producers yet. 

Mr. Turner. Not much! 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Turner. What proportion ! 

Mr. Smith. 1 don't know. Quite a number have told me they had 
their clip on hand and unable to dispose of it. 

Mr. Evans. There is no money in it at all at 7 cents, is there! 

Mr. Smith. No, sir; there is no money in it in Utah at that figure. 
In fact, a majority of the woolgrowers have been losing money for the 
last few years. They have been holding on hoping that something 
would be done to restore prosperity to their business. 

Mr. Turner. That Utah wool, which you say was worth 7 cents at 
the spring clip, is worth about 11 cents in Boston! 

Mr. Smith. About 10 cents. It costs about 3 cents freight and com- 
mission and other expenses by the time you get to Boston. 

Mr. Turner. If that duty would artificially put up the price 12 cents, 
would it benefit the producers as much as the dealers! 

Mr. Smith. Why, yes. 

Mr. Turner. At this time — as to the last clip? 

Mr. Smith. Well, no; they would get a portion of it. Those who 
have their wools in the hands of men — of commission men — ^it would 
possibly help to some extent, if they did not dispose of it before they 
could receive the benefit of it. A considerable part of our wool has 
been sold direct. 

Mr. Steele. You say some is still in the hands of the producers. 
Supposing the price had been 7 cents and Mr. Bryan had been elected, 
how much would be in the hands of producers! 

Mr. Smith. I am not prepared to say that. 

Mr. Wheeler. Don't you think the revival of all industries which 
would have resulted if Bryan had been elected, would have made all 
things rise in price! 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

Mr. Tawney. You stated that a duty of adequate protection to 
Eastern producers would be satisfactory to the Western producers. 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tawney. Do you base that on the fact that the difference in 
cost in producing wool in the East and producing it in the West is 
overcome by the difference in cost of transportation, or do you attrib- 
ute it to any other condition in the produ(ition of wool! 

Mr. Smith. I believe we can raise wool and pay the transportation 
to Boston and Philadelphia, and still raise it cheaper than the Eastern 
people can. 
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Mr. MoMiLLiN. Yoa think they are doomed to go under in competition 
with your people! 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Turner. Are you committed to the scheme of Judge Lawrence, 
president of the Wool Growers' Association! 

Mr. Smith. Not in all respects. I am opposed to a double duty on 
skirted wool and to the addition of 1 cent a year until a maximum of 
15 cents is reached. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. Your wool now sells at about 7 cents! 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. I am in favor of something that will bring our 
wool to 15 cents a pound. I think that would be adequate. 

Mr. Turner. You would want about 8 cents, then, of the tax added 
to your price. 

Mr. Wheeler. Something was said about moths injuring wool 
How much of a trouble is that f 

Mr. Smith. I am not prepared to say. The wool dealers can tell you 
more than 1 can about that. What I have reference to is, we want a 
protective benefit of 8 cents. I do not claim 8 cents a pound would 
give us that benefit. I am not prepared to say whether it would or 
not, but if it would, it would be sufficient for the Western woolgrower. 
It is generally believed that 8 cents protection would not mean 8 cents 
more to us in our price, but that it would only mean something in the 
neighborhood of 6 cents. 



NOILS AND WASTE. 
STATEMEHT OF WILSON H. BROWN, OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Wednesday, January 6', 1897. 

Mr. Brown said: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
appear before you to-day as a manufacturer, representing certain man- 
ufacturers engaged in the manufacturing of woolen goods in the city of 
Philadelphia. We do not come here to antagonize the wool men nor to 
antagonize any other interest, but we felt that it was our duty, in the 
protection of our interest and the protection of our men, who depend 
on us as employees, to appear here and give you our ideas ^vs to the 
duty that should be placed on noils and waste to enable us to compete 
with other manufacturers in this country. 

In 1890 the tarifi' was placed at 30 cents a pound, which was practi- 
cally prohibitory. That item in 1890 included noils and wastes, shoddy, 
and everything of that description. You have heard to-day what 
worsted-top is; you are probably familiar with worsted and noil, and 
know that noil is a by-product of a worsted manufacture. It is the 
short wool out of the tieeee in the making of that top which the manu- 
facturer of worsted yarn can not use, which noil cames to the woolen 
mauufact urer to work into fabrics for sale. We have difteren t machinery 
from the worsted men; some wools they use we can not use. This 
by product we can use. 

If you pass a bill providing a duty similar to that of 1890 you will 
place us at a great disadvantage to go out into the market and com- 
pete with these worsted manufacturers. A worsted fabric has gener 
ally been accepted as being preferable to a wool fabric. You are all 
acquainted with the difference in the fabrics. If there is a prohibitory 
duty placed upon noils and waste, which are practically, or to a certain 
extent, raw material, you put us in the position of having our goods so 
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near tbe price of ^Yorsted that in the parchase of them oar goods will 
be discriminated against. The people won't see the vahie. Gentlemen 
contend that noils are actually wool. They are shoddy wool, it is true, 
but they are wool, and we are compelled to use it. It will place us in 
the position of being discriminated against, because any man who went 
to buy and had offered him two pieces of goods, one of wool and one of 
worsted, if the prices were about the same, would pick out the worsted. 

We have prepared a i)etition, which we want to present, embodying 
our ideas of what shall be placed on noils and waste. 

Mr. Turner. Do you know anything about shoddy! 

:Mr. Brown. Just a little. 

Mr. Turner, Do you handle it or use it in your business! 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; we sometimes use it. 

Mr. Turner. Isn't there a greater amount of waste in the cloth by 
the use of your wool? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Turner. Why is that? 

Mr. Brown. That is because the fibers in it are much shorter. 

Mr. Turner. And they drop out and fiill away! 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Turner. I had an idea that you still used a sort of carbonizing 
process. Is that true! 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Turner. Does that involve further waste! 

Mr. Brown. Do you know what it is used for! 

Mr. Turner. I know it is a part of the process. 

Mr. Brown. The process of carbonizing is the treatment of the fab- 
ric composed partially of wool and partially of cotton to kill the cot- 
ton and leave the wool by itself. 

Mr. Turner. The loss of what is called shoddy commercially, isn't it! 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; that produces a shoddy. The loss in that 
won't be any greater than a shoddy manufactured direct from the rag. 

Mr. Turner. So that article of shoddy which has been treated ii^ 
that way involves a greater loss than the use of scoured wool! 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Turner. A much larger loss! 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Turner. Can you give us an estimate of that! 

Mr. Brown. The difference, I should say, would amount to about 7 to 
8 per cent in excess of that of scoured wool. 

Mr. Turner. I believe some gentlemen who preceded you said it 
was about like scoured wool. What about the shoddy when thus 
treated not being a healthy kind of material to make clothing for the 
I)oorer classes! 

Mr. Brown. It is all disinfected. Some of the finest broadcloths are 
made of shoddy. In some dress suits the chief component is shoddy. 

I am proposing, in our petition here, a tariff duty of 10 cents per pound 
on noils, wool, and waste. 

Mr. Brown read the following petition: 

Tbe iindersiKned, woolen spinners anil mannfactnrers, appeal to ^'ou, in the con- 
sideration of a tariff bill, for the proper and snttlcieut protection of their interests, 
and respectfiilly call ymir attention to the discrimination against onr interests, and 
throujjh n« the interests of a Isirjje nnraber of workmen. 

In parajucraph 388. Schedule K, taritf of 1890, there is a prohibitory dnty placed 
npon the material chiefly nsed by ns and prodnced by the spinner of worsted yams. 
This plaoes the spinner and manufacturer of worsted in a position to exclnde ns 
from competition with them in our market. 
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We respectfally ask that, in consideration of this tariif, the dnty upon noils and 
yam waste he not made higher than that on the unwashed wool from which they 
come. 

On top waste, slubhing waste, roving waste, and ring waste, not over double that 
of the unwashed wool from which it comes. 

Gametted waste, carbonized noils, carbonized waste, all wastes and noils that 
have been changed fh>m their original conditions, to be made not over three times 
the duty on unwashed wool. 

The Leicester Mills Company and 48 others. 



SKIRTED WOOLS. 
STATEMEFT OF HE. JOHN EISOEWAT, OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Wednesday, January 6^ 1897. 

Mr. Cbairinan and gentlemen of the committee, I am here to speak 
a few words in behalf of a man never mentioned at all to-day. 
Of course he is a workingman and does not cut much of a figure. I 
would make a few remarks upon skirted wools and the effect it has 
upon wool sorters who have to earn a livelihood by sorting. The 
chairman this moruiiig stated that the inix)orts of Australian wool to 
this country during the past year would amount to about 8,000,000 
pounds. I have seen the day when every pound of that wool would 
have been sorted out. It is a question now as to the amount of 
Australian wool that is sorted. The question would arise between the 
skirted wools. I have seen in more than one mill during this past 
term thousands of bales of skirted Australian wool brought to the 
track, then to the wool washer, and it never cost a mill as far as sort- 
ing was concerned. This is not in one mill alone. I have experienced 
it in two mills personally in the four years. What kind of protection 
is that to a workingman? To morrow you will have these manufac- 
turers come here. There are several in the room now, I have worked 
for them and they know me. They will come here to-morrow and they 
will a«k for their protection, and at the same time they are affording 
skilled labor in Australia work. Their own employees are walking up 
and down the streets of Philadelphia and some of them actuall}^ want- 
ing for the necessaries of life. When this clause comes up, gentlemen, 
I sincerely trust you will give it mature consideration and try to do a 
little for the workingman as well as benefiting the manufacturer and 
dealer. 

Mr. Grosvenoe. How do you want it to be! 

Mr. EiDaEWAY. That is a question for you to decide. I want you to 
make it so we can work. 

Mr. Doi.LiVER. Would you prevent the Australians from skirting 
their wools! 

Mr. KiDGEWAY. I would. 

Mr. DoLLiVEE. Do you want a prohibitory duty on Australian wool! 

Mr. KiDGBWAY. I should if it is being manipulated. 

Mr. Tawney. When did this condition you have described in Phila- 
delphia begin — since 1893 or 1894! 

Mr. KiDGEWAY. They have suffered more since 1893. I have had an 
experience of thirty-one years in this country as a wool sorter, working 
from Hartford, Gonn., to Milwaukee, and I worked in the majority of 
the good mills in this country. In that thirty-one years of experience 
I have never seen men of my craft suffer and lose as much time as they 
have done these past three years. 
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Mr. Wheeler. Combing mills or wool mills! 

Mr. EiDGEWAY. Combing mills. 

Mr. Turner. All classes have puffered during this time, have they 

DOtt 

Mr, Bidgeway. Yea, sir. I do not attribute all the suffering to the 
sorting of Australian wools. 

SKIRTED AND UNSKIRTED WOOL. 
STATEMENT OF MB. C. M. HALL, OF CADIZ, OHIO. 

Wednesday, January 6*, J897. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I suppose I come 
from a county in that part of Ohio that produces more wool to the acre 
than any country in the world, and 1 suppose, leaving out western 
Pennsylvania, which is almost contiguous to us being just across the 
Ohio River, our section produces the highest-priced wool. I appear 
here both as a woolgrower and a wool buyer. 1 am both, and pretty 
largely both. I do not come here as an expert, but after an experience 
of thirty years in buying wools 1 think I know something about the 
wools of my country. 

We called a meeting on last Saturday in our county. It was adver- 
tised through the county press and was held for the purpose of getting 
an expression of the woolgrowers. The meeting was a nonpartisian 
meeting, and I am glad to say we had a great many Democrats at that 
meeting who took an active part in it. There were expressions as to 
what we ought to have. 

We considered at what rate of duty we could afford to grow this kind 
of wool. I have differed with Judgcj Lawrence. The farmers of that 
vicinity want a bill framed a little upon the line suggested by Mr. 
Smith. We want rest awhile and not turmoil, and we hope this obm- 
mittee will give us a bill that will not be a selfish bill. Make it as 
nearly unselfish as you can, but above all one that will stand. 

Now, in regard to the position of Judge Lawrence as to skirting wool. 
I would like to have something added like this. I do not believe you 
have got just at a proper understanding in regard to the difference of 
the real value between skirted wool and unskirted wool. The manu- 
facturer will make that just as little as possible. I say I cume here as 
a person wanting a conservative bill, but I believe it is the duty of this 
committee to get a little more light upon that subject; that is, the dif- 
ference between the price of skirted and unskirted wool. I don't think 
my friend got about that matter right. 

Mr. Smith. I tried to. 

Mr. Hall. Well, from his standpoint, perhaps, he did. I expect he 
is meaning to be as fair as I am; but I would like this committee to 
get a little more exact information upon that subject. If what I say is 
true, then I should think there should be a little additional duty put 
upon that foreign wool known as skirted wool — a very slight amount — 
the difference between the cost of skirted and unskirted in this market. 
I do not think there is anything unfair in that proposition. 

I believe I would indorse the balance of what Judge Lawrence 
proposed. 
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STATEMEFT OF HE. WILLIAM WHITMAK, Ot BOSTOH, TBEASTJRER 
OF THE ABLINOTON WOESTED MILLS. 

Thursday, January 7, 1897. 

Mr. Whitman said : Before coming here the matter of skirting wools 
was brought to my attention, and while I had some knowledge, gained 
from experience, I thought I would like to be able to speak (to the 
woolgrowers more partiuularly) with accuracy, so I made very careful 
investigation, and I have here two or three tables which I will simply 
explain and leave with the committee. 

The first is as to the amount of these skirts. I will further say that 
we use these Australian wools very largely — a great many million pounds 
a year 

The Chairman. Mr. Whitman is the treasurer of the Arlington 
Worsted Mills, one of the largest mills in the country. 

Mr. WHITMAN. All of the Australian wools that we use are skirted 
wools; some of them are bought in the country where produced and 
some of them are bought in the principal markets of the world, such 
as London. I went over the catalogue of the public sales in Melbourne 
which are published in the Australian wool circular for the season of 
1895-90, and out of 3,967 bales of Victoria wool there were 411 bales 
of rejection, equivalent to 10.4 ijer cent. The rejection varied in the 
different clips from 4 J to 15 per cent. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by rejections! 

Mr. Whitman. I mean what was taken off in skirts, locks, bellies, 
etc. Those are the technical terms used. Out of 4,434 bales of Sid- 
ney wools there were 474 bah»s of rejection — an average of 10.4 per 
cent. In this paper which I shall leave I give the marks of the differ- 
ent clips, so if any doubter wishes to verify the statement it can be 
done. These rejections are sold for about one-half the value of the 
remaining part of the fleece. 

To determine how much leas the skirted fleece would shrink because 
of these rejections I have made the table which I have marked Table 
A. This table has estimated shrinkage of unskirted Australian wools, 
based upon an established shrinkage of skirted wools. Now, take a 
wool beginning with a shrinkage of 50 per cent aud going up to 60 per 
cent, estimating the difference in shrinking between the skirted fleece 
and the rejection, in some cases calculating it at a difference of 10 per 
cent and in some cases higher than 20 per cent, and the lesson which 
I draw from this table, which I will leave with the committee, is this: 
That the diminished shrinkage, because of this process of skirting 
which is carried on in Australia, amounts to not over 2^ per cent. 
That is the difference in shrinkage. Then I have made another table, 
which is marked Table A A, trying to ascertain how much the value of 
the skirted fleece was increased by reason of these rejections, beginning 
with wool costing 12 cents a pound in Australia and going up to 20 
cents a ])ound. The lesson that 1 draw upon this table is that the 
increase of the value of the skirted fleece, by reason of these rejections 
being sold at one-half less, is equivalent to 5 per cent of the original 
cost, and I am quite sure that those tables are accurate. 

My experience is that skirting is not quite so thoroughly done now 
as it was a few years ago. I think that arises from this fact: That the 
growers of the wool have found that the skirting process has been car- 
ried rather beyond the pay they get for it. Of course, this increased 
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price is paid for by the buyer. Take one case, to explain what I mean : 
Supposing, in the case of the 20-cent wool, if it was skirted 10 per 
cent it would be equivalent to paying 19 cents for it in its original 
state. Instead of paying 19 cents for it now, in its original state, he 
pays an additional cent because it is skirted. This skirting was origi- 
nally begun because of the Australian burr, which is said to have been 
taken to Australia irom South America, and it was to take out the 
burry parts of the fleece. That was the origin; and then later it was 
done to make the wool more uniform and more sightly, in order that this 
defective wool would not govern the price of the whole bale. 

Mr. Evans. Do you manufacture woolens or worsteds? 

Mr. Whitman. Worsted. 

Mr, Evans. I am not well posted, but if I understand, the difference 
between what we call woolens and worsteds has its orign in the method 
of treating the wool before it is spun into thread, is it not? 

Mt. Whitman. Yes. 

Mr. Evans. What class of wools do you use mostly in worsteds? 

Mr. Whitman. Do you mean what class our mill uses? 

Mr. Evans. Manufacturers generally. 

Mr. Whitman. The greater part of the wool is what is known as 
combing wool, but it embraces all classes above a carpet wool. 

Mr. Evans. All except carpet wool? 

Mr. Whitman. We do not call them carpet wools, but worsteds are 
made out of carpet wools; that is, the term worsted is applied to a 
carpet yarn, just as to a worsted yarn. 

Mr. Turner. I did not hear the tirst part of your statement, but 
have you indicated any rate of duty that you desire on wool, woolen 
fabrics, and worsteds? 

Mr. Whitman. No, sir. I was only asked by the chairman to explain 
in reference to skirted wools. 

Mr. Turner. Have you any objections to stating your views about 
what the schedule should be, if you have views on the subject. You 
are the treasurer of a large woolen mill, I believe? 

Mr. Whitman. Yes. I have no views to express. 

Mr. Turner. Either as to the duty on wool or as to the compensatory 
or protective duty to manufacturers? 

Mr. Whitman. I should expect as a manufacturer to be compensated 
for any duty that may be placed upon wool. 

Mr. Turner. But you can not give any rate or suggest any figures 
from your experience as to what would be good advice to the committee 
on the subject? 

Mr. Whitman. I have none to make at this moment. I did not expect 
to be questioned in regard to this matter. 

Mr. Turner. These gentlemen are here to try to arrange a satisfac- 
tory tariff, and a man of your large experience ought to be able to advise 
them if you were so disposed. You are not so disposed, I understand. 

Mr. Whitman. I do not feel just at this moment that I am in a posi- 
tion to give this committee such advice in reference to a duty on wool 
as would really be of any service to them. 

Mr. Turner. If I may press the inquiry a little further — if it is dis- 
agreeable to you I will be glad to withdraw it — ^is not the reason of your 
reticence the fact that you want to confer with other interests involved 
in this matter, and arrange this business outside of the committee? 

Mr. Whitman. No, sir; I do not expect to do that. 

Mr. Turner. You are simply waiting, and willing to take whatever 
comes? 

SOHED K 17 
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Mr. Whitman. I think as a manufacturer I am placed in this posi- 
tion; that it is not for me to attempt to direct this committee in 
reference to a duty on wool. 

Mr. Turner. Suppose you say advise this committee, instead of 
direct. 

Mr. Whitman. I will change the word to advise, and when the com- 
mittee makes up its mind iu reference to a rate it will impose upon wool 
I would be glad to render any service 1 may be able to render to arrange 
the goods schedule iu conformity to it. 

Mr. Turner. And those of us who can not be at this conference may 
not have the benefit of your valuable advice. 

Mr. Whitman. I can not fix the rate for an industry in which I am 
not engaged. I can not advise publicly in reference to an industry 
in which I am not engaged. I have no knowledge of wool growing. 

Mr. Turner. But you have been a wool manufacturer, and they are 
associated under the present arrangement, I believe. 

Mr. Whitman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Turner. You say you could not advise publicly. Why do you 
say publicly! 

Mr. Whitman. Because I think a man can entertain all kinds of 
views preparatory to finally making up his mind, and that a man ought 
not to express publicly any views until he has absolutely made up his 
mind. 

Mr. Turner. Then you have not made up your mind! 

Mr. Whitman. I have not. 

The Chairman. A woolgrower desires to ask a question. 

Mr. Hall. In making the statement that skirted wool has been 
increased in price 1 cent per pound more by that you say you base 
that on two prices — 20-cent and 10 cent wool. It seems to me that if 
the proportions were not the same that would hardly be a fair state- 
ment of the case. I would like to know what proportions those were — 
what proportion was 20 cent wool and what for low-priced wool! 

Mr. Whitman. I began with wool at 12 cents a pound. The first 
demonstration is with skirt rejections of 5 per cent. The second is 16- 
cent wool, the third 18, and the fourth 20 cent wool. This table shows 
that skirted fleece has been increased in value by skirting from three- 
tenths of a cent to 1.2 cents, an average of about 5 per cent. I pur- 
sued the same method in wool costing 16 cents. This table shows that 
skirted fleece has been increased in value by skirting from 1.4 cents to 1.6 
cents, an average of about 5 per cent. I have pursued the same method 
with wools costing 18 cents per pound. This table shows that the 
skirted fleece has been increased in value by skirting from 0.25 of a 
cent per pound to 1.8, an average of about 5 per cent. The next 
(table B B), shows that the skirted fleece has been increased in value by 
skirting from one-half of 1 cent per ])Ound to 2 cents per pound, an 
average of about 5 per cent. As a matter of fact, there are very few 
wools skirted to such an extent as 20 per cent. 

Mr. Whitman's tables are as follows: 

Table A. 

Estimated shrinkage of unskirted Australian wools , based upon estahlished shrinkape-a of 

skirted wools, 

50 PER CENT SHRINKAGE. Pe^ ^^^ 

95 pounds skirted wool, at 50 per cent shrinkage 47i 

5 pounds skirt rejections, at 60 per cent shrinkage . 3 

Total shrinkage of unskirted wool 50^ 
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Poroent. 

90 poands skirted wool, at 50 per cent shriiikaffe 45 

10 pounds skirt rejections, at 60 per cent shrinkage 6 



Total shrinkage of nnskirted wool 51 

80 ponndfr skirted wool, at 50 per cent shrinkage 40 

20 poands skirt rejections, at 60 per cent shrinkage 12 



Total shrinkage of unskirted wool 52 



80 poands skirted wool, at 60 per cent shrinkage 40 

20 poands skirt rejections, at 65 percent shrinkage 13 



Total shrinkage of nnskirted wool 53 

This table shows that the nnskirted wools shrink fh>m one-half of 1 per cent to 
3 per cent more than the skirted. 

Table B. 

52 PER CENT SHRHTKAQE. 

Percent. 

95 poands skirted wool, at 52 per cent shrinkage 49.40 

Sponndsskirt rejections, at 60 per cent shrinkage 3 

Total shrinkage of nnskirted wool 52.40 

90poandsskirted wool, at 52 per cent shrinkage 46.80 

10 poands skirt rejections, at 60 per cent shrinkage 6 

Total shrinkage of nnskirted wool 52.80 

80 poands skirted wool, at 52 per cent shrinkage 41. 60 

20 pounds skirt rejections, at 60 per cent shrinkage 12 

Total shrinkage of nnskirted wool 53.60 

SOpoundsskirted wool, at 52 per cent shrinkage 41.60 

20 poands skirt rejections, at 65 per cent shrinkage 13 

Total shrinkage of unskirted wool 54.60 

80 poands skirted wool, at 52 per cent shrinkage 41.60 

20 poands skirt rejections, at 70 per cent shrinkage 14 

Total shrinkage of nnskirted wool 55.60 

This table shows that the nnskirted wools shrink from fonr-tentlis of 1 per cent 
to 3.6 per cent more than the skirted. 

Table C. 

50 PER CENT SHRINKAGE. 

Per cent. 

95 poands skirted wool, at 56 per cent shrinkage 53.20 

5 pounds skirt rejections, at 65 per cent shrinkage 3.25 

Total shrinkage of unskirted wool 6 .45 

90 pounds skirted wool, at 56 per cent shrinkage 50.40 

10 pounds skirt rejections, at 65 per cent shrinkage 6.50 

Total shrinkage of unskirted wool 56.90 

80 pounds skirted wool, at 56 per cent shrinkage 44.80 

20 pounds skirt rejections, at 65 per cent shrinkage 13 

Total shrinkage of unskirted wool 57.80 
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Percent. 

80 pouuds skirted wool, at 56 per cent shrinkage 44. 80 

20 pounds skirt rejections, at 70 per cent shrinkage 14 

Total shrinkage of nnskirted wool 58.80 

80 pounds skirted wool, at 56 per cent shrinkage 44.80 

2o pounds skirt rejections, at 75 per cent shrinkage 15 

Total shrinkage of nnskirted wool 59.80 

This shows that the unskirted wools shrink from forty-five one-hnndredths of 1 
per cent to 3.8 per cent more than the skirted. 

Table D. 

eo PER CENT SHKINKAOE. 

Per cent. 

95 pounds skirted wool, at 60 per cent shrinkage 57 

5 pounds skirt rejections, at 70 per cent shrinkage 3^ 

Total shrinkage of unskirted wool 60^^ 

90 pounds skirted wool, at 60 per cent shrinkage 54 

10 pounds skirt rejections, at 70 per cent shrinkage 7 

Total shrinkage of unskirted wool 61 

80 pounds skirted wool, at 60 per cent shrinkaffe 48 

20 pounds skirt rejections, at 70 per cent shrinkage 14 

Total shrinkage of unskirted wool 62 

80 pounds skirted wool, at 60 per cent shrinkage 48 

20 pounds skirt rejections, at 75 per cent shrinkage 15 

Total shrinkage of unskirted wool 63 

80 pounds skirted wool, at 60 per cent shrinkage 48 

20 pounds skirt rejections, at 80 per cent shrinkage 16 

Total shrinkage of unskirted wool 64 

This shows that the unskirted wools shrink from one-half of 1 per cent to 4 per 
cent more than the skirted. 

Table A A. 

Eativiated increase of price of skirted Australian fleece wools, hy reason of the skirted 
rejections selling at one-half the value of the skirted fleece, 

WOOL COSTING 12 CENTS A POUND AT PLACE OF PURCHASE. 

95 pounds skirted fleece, at 12 cents $11. 40 

5 pounds skirt rejections, at 6 cents .30 

11, 70 
$11.70 = 11.70 cents per pound. 

90 pounds skirted fleece, at 12 cents 10. 80 

10 pounds skirt rejections, at 6 cents 60 

11.40 
$11.40=11.40 cents per pound. 

80 pounds skirted fleece, at 12 cents 9. GO 

20 pounds skirt rejections, at 6 cents 1.20 

10.80 
$10.80=10.80 cents per pound. 

This table shows that the skirted fleece has been increased in value by skirting 
from three-tenths of 1 cent to 1.2 cents, an average of about 5 per cent. 
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Table B B. 

WOOL COSTING 16 CENTS A POUND AT PLACB OF PURCHASE. 

95 poandB skirted fleece, at 16 cents $15. 20 

Sponnds skirt rejections, at 8 cents 40 

15.60 
$15.60=15.60 cents per pound. 

dOponnds skirted fleece, at 16 cents 14.40 

10 pounds skirt rejections, at 8 cents 80 

15.20 
$15.20=15.20 cents per pound. 

80 pounds skirted fleece, at 16 cents 12.80 

20 pounds skirt rejections, at 8 cents 1.60 

14.40 
$14.40 = 14.40 cents per pound. 

This table shows that the skirted fleece has been Increased in value by skirting 
fironi four-tenths of 1 cent to 1.6 cents, an average of about 5 per cent. 

Table C C. 

WOOL COSTING 18 CENTS A POXTND AT PLACE OF PURCHASE. 

95 pounds skirted fleece, at 18 cents $17.10 

5 pounds skirt rejections^ at 9 cents 45 

17.56 
$17.55=17.55 cents per pound. 

90 pounds skirted fleece, at 18 cents 16.20 

10 pounds skirt rejections, at 9 cents 90 

17.10 
$17.10=17.10 cents per pound. 

80 pounds skirted fleece, at 18 cents 14.40 

20 pounds skirt rejections, at 9 cents 1.80 

16.20 
$16.20=16.20 cents per pound. 

This table shows that the skirted fleece has been increased in value by skirtine 
from forty-five one-hnndredths of 1 cent per pound to 1.8 cents, an average of about 
5 per cent. 

Table D D. 

WOOL COSTING 20 CENTS A POUND AT PLACB OF PURCHASE. 

95 pounds skirted fleece, at 20 cents $19.00 

5 pounds skirt rejections, at 10 cents 50 

19.50 
$19.50=19.50 cents per pound. 

90 pounds skirted fleece, at 20 cents 18.00 

10 pounds skirt rejections, at 10 cents 1.00 

19.00 
$19=19 cents per pound. 

SO pounds skirted fleece, at 20 cents 16.00 

20 pounds skirt rejections, at 10 cents 2.00 

18.00 
$18=18 cents per pound. 

This table shows that the skirted fleece has been increased in value by skirting from 
one-half of 1 cent per pound to 2 cents per pound, an average of about 5 per cent. 
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TahU ihowing fproportUm of akirU taken from iJdrted wools, 
VICTORIA. 



Mitrks. 


Total 
ollp. 


Looka, aklrto. 
and btdlies. 


Bonunbil 


BaU*. 
600 
421 
119 
618 
341 
99 

1,079 
695 


Bales. 
S6 
29 
10 
98 
18 
14 
149 
73 


PsrcenL 
4.6 




6.9 


Bringdbert 


8.4 


AuBtiii BorriYallook 


16 


T^OUnt KtnrirOOIl .^...............-.-r...-r^«..-r,r'^.x t -r- -- 


6.2 


H. W. 8..... 


14.2 


H. & C. D. WallwallA 


18.8 


I. ii. P. Verrin Nerrin 


10.5 






Total 


3,967 


411 


10.4 







Fleecea sold fkttm 7d. to lOd. per pound; locka, skirts, and bellies sold from 3d. to 5d. per pound. 

TASMANIA. 



Cranbrook 


85 
60 


1? 


17.1 


D 


16 






Total 


105 


17 


16.2 







Fleeces sold from 9d. to 9id ; skirts sold from 3d. to 6d. 

SYDNEY. 



A. L. 8. N. Canonbar ! 2,392 

H.&Co.Wellbondongah 1 982 

AmosTulloona I 1,060 



Total. 



4,434 




7.7 

20.4 

8.4 



10.7 



Fleeces sold from 6id. to O^d. ; skirts sold from 3d. to 5d. 

SOUTH AMBRICAN. 



Fleece 

Bellies and pieces. 

Total 



Pounds. I Price. 



' Pence. 

59,300 I 6| 

5,800 2{ 



66,100 



Bellies and pieces, 8.8 per cent. 

By bellies and pieces is meant locks, skirts, and bellies. 

The figures with reference to the Victoria, TaRmania, and Sydney wools are taken 
from ''The Australian Wool Circular/' containing the catalogues of the Australian 
wool sales held in New South Wales, South Australia, and Victoria during the season 
of 1895-96. 

The figures in reference to South American wool are taken from '* The History and 
Present State of the Sheep-Breeding Industry in the Argentine Republic," by Her- 
bert Gibson, published in Buenos Ayres, 1893. 



STATEMEHT SUBMITTED BT THE CAUPOEHIA DELEOATIOV. 

California is largely interested in the sheep business. To illastrate 
the effect of the change in the tariff on wool, we call the attention of 
the committee to the fact that in one county (which we believe to be 
a fair example) the number of sheep in 1892 was 215,123 head, while 
in 1896 the number is 127,907 head. Hundreds of ranches heretofore 
devoted to sheep business are unoccupied and abandoned. 

Wool sold in 1892 for 19 to 22 cents x>er pound; since the change in 
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the tariff wool has sold for 6 to 11 cents per pound. Mncb of the clip 
could not be sold at these figures. 

From conversation had with persons engaged in this business we are 
satisfied that but for the hope that the former tariff would be restored, 
nearly, if not all, would go out of the business. 

We ask the restoration of the tariff of 1890 on wool. 



HEMOBIAL SUBMITTED BT THE CALIFOENIA WOOL ASSOCIATION. 

San Feancisoo, Oal., Becefnber J28, 1896. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

We wish tx) call your attention and careful consideration to the follow- 
ing facts concerning the wool industry : The decrease in the clip of the 
United States for the year 1895 was enormous, and for 1896 will be yet 
more disastrous. In addition to this enormous falling off in productiouy 
prices have fallen so low that it no longer pays the cost of growing. 
In many instances in our State during the past two years, well-known 
woolgrowers have offered their fall clip of wool to anyone who would 
shear and take it away, because the expenses of shearing and market- 
ing were greater than its value, thus showing the deplorable condition 
of the wool industry. Owing to this serious condition of affairs the 
California wool clip will show a loss for 1896 of fully 6,000,000 pounds, 
and the decline in the value of sheep has been about 70 per cent. 

Prices of spring California wool before the Wilson tariff ranged from 
12 to 22 cents; now range from 4 to 12 cents; fall California wool before 
the Wilson tariff ranged from 7 to 15 cents ; now range from 2 to 9 cents j 
scoured wool before the Wilson tariff* ranged from 30 to 55 cents; now 
range from 12 to 30 cents. 

The manufacturing interests of the country have also suffered 
greatly. Our domestic manufacturers can not successfully compete 
with the low wages paid labor in foreign countries. Wages in England 
are much lower than in the United States, and in France and Germany 
still lower. 

Japan is rapidly becoming a manufacturing nation. The wages are 
absurdly low, being from 38 cents a day for their best operators down 
to 3 cents and 5 cents for unskilled labor. 

The immense importations of wool, shoddy, waste, etc., have lessened 
the demand for raw material, labor, and manufactured product, to the 
detriment of the entire population of the United States. The effect of 
this has been to enforce idleness, and to stop nearly 75 per cent of the 
woolen machinery in the United States within the past year. There 
are in the State of California alone seven scouring mills, employing 
from 400 to 500 hands, which have been very disastrously affected by 
the enormous importations of scoured wool fi'om foreign countries. 

A thorough protective tariff for both wool and woolens, witli specific 
and not ad valorem duty for wool, and a combined specific and ad 
valorem duty for goods, neither to be less than the McKinley tariff', 
will insure reasonable prosperity for our whole country. 

I. R. Hall, 

A. C. SOHUSINGBE, 
M. S. EOSHLAND, 

Oommiitee. 
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8TATEKEVT SUBMITTED BT HON. L. DAN70ED, A BEPBESEFTATIVE 
FEOM THE 3TATE OF OHIO. 

Washington, D. C, January lly 1897, 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

My apology for appearing before you is the fact, mainly, that I repre- 
sent a district in eastern Ohio comprising Ave counties, with a popula- 
tion in 1890 of a little over 135,000 people. The population was nearly 
two thirds of it engaged in agricultural pursuits, generally small farm- 
ing. In 1891 we had on our farms in this district 513,^100 head of sheep, 
producing 2,798,151 pounds of wool, bringing the farmers in their barns 
and wool houses $895,406. These values are taken mainly from the 
returns of assessors. In 1896 our sheep numbered 273,495, a loss of 
240,000 sheep in five years. We produced 1,481,541 pounds of wool in 
1896, a decrease in the number of pounds of 1,316,610. Our wool brought 
our farmers $222,228 in 1896, a loss of $673,178 in five years. 

I would not parade the grievances of my constituents before the com- 
mittee if I did not believe it was in a measure, at least, the condition 
of woolgrowing generally in the United States. The farmers of my 
district in 1891 received an average of about 32 cents a pound for their 
wool; in 1892 an average of about 28 cents a i)ound; in 1896 the aver- 
age has fallen below 15 cents, and the industiy has been practically 
destroyed. A loss of $673,178 annually on the wool clip of this single 
Congressional district is a loss to those engaged in agricultural pursuits 
of almost everything they have heretofore made. The remainder of the 
population of the district are engaged mainly in making iron, steel, tin 
plate, glass, and the like, and quite a nuinber of small farmers are 
engaged in raising vegetables and other heavy produce to supply the 
mills and factories of the district. But those who live back from the 
river front and from the immediate neighborhood of the mills have 
been depending entirely, in years past, upon their wool clip for money 
with which to pay their taxes and for money with which to meet the 
current expenses of the farm. 

I do not think that this committee will think of lowering the present 
rate of duties in any direction. The logic of the last election leads us 
in an opposite direction. The nomination and election of McKinley, 
together with a Kepublican House of Representatives, means an increase 
rather than a diminution in customs duties. The platform of the party 
declared in favor of " adequate protection " to all of our industries. The 
position of our candidate for the Presidency was well known, especially 
well known as to the particular industry now under consideration. 

Iron, steel, and kindred industries still live; so, iii a sort of halfway, 
can textile manufacturers; by importing 20,000,000 pounds of shoddy 
and working it up with our cheaper wools they manage to run their mills 
on part time, or at least a part of the mills are runnitig on part time, 
and attempting to compete with the cheaper labor and cheaper capital of 
other countries. The wool industry hus been totally destroyed. Our 
Ohio flocks — and the committee will pardon me for referring to this 
question in a local way — average from 5^ to 5J pounds of wool, at an 
average price of 19 J cents per pound ; the fleece of a healthy sheep would 
bring about 90 cents. This is scarcely ample to bring the animal through 
the season; the farmer has nothing for his labor when he comes to sell 
his wool. The present legislation upon this subject is illogical. 

The Wilson bill as it went to the Senate was a far more logical bill 
than the one that finally became a law. I would respectfiilly refer to 
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the letter of PresideDt Cleveland to Mr. Gatchings, in which he referred 
to the farmers and their wool and to the product of iron and coal iudas- 
tries. There is no industry that has been so entirely ruined as the 
woolen industry. You will be furnished, no doubt, with statistics as to 
the condition of flocks and the value of wools throughout the country 
generally. I do not propose to take up the time of the committee in 
talking about the cheap labor, cheap land, and the cheap production 
of wool in South America and in Australia. It is a fact that has been 
demonstrated, I think, in the past four years, that we can not compete 
with these countries In woolgrowing. I refer the committee to the 
figures I have already given as to the decrease of flocks in my district. 
And let me say herein passing, that this industry has not been replaced 
to any appreciable degree or extent with any other industries. Farm- 
ers who were then full handed and able to pay their taxes, to better 
their farms and better the condition of their families, are to-day strng- 
gling for a mere existence; some of them borrow the money with which 
to pay their taxes. The iron and steel industry, while not flourishing, 
yet the protection aftbrded by the present tariff is suflftcient for them 
to get along. 

When the late Chicago candidate for the Presidency was in Congress, 
in a speech delivered upon the tariff' bill he said, among other things, 
that *'the question as to whether the woolgrower was benefited by 
protection or not was a matter of discussion and had never been settled." 
The woolgrowers of my Congressional district, and I think the wool- 
growers of the counti-y generally, have come to the conclusion in the 
last few years that the question ba« been " settled" that the protection 
afforded by the McKinley bill did benefit them to some considerable 
extent. 

Beginning with the last four months of the year 1894, the time at 
which the present bill became a law, we have been importing on an 
average $100,000,000 worth of raw wool, and wool in textiles of various 
kinds, more than we did under the McKinley tariff*. Our woolgrowers 
are going out of the business. The wool they produce still goes into 
the market, but we are not supplying from our own wool clip one-half 
enough wool to meet the consumption of our people. The result is that 
we are sending our gold to London to buy Australian and South Ameri- 
can wool and then sending our bonds over to London to borrow gold 
with which to keep house, a bad policy, whether applied to wool and 
woolen textiles or to anything else. 

Another matter that I want to call the attention of the committee to 
is that there is no industry known to man that should be protected by 
the legislation of any country more than that of the woolen industry. 
The cereals, cotton, sugar, tobacco, all tend to exhaust the land. 
When the coal is taken out of the hills the land is worthless; so with 
the ore out of the mines. But you may raise flocks and grow wool for 
a century upon any given tract of land, and it is better and more valu- 
able at the end of the century than at the beginning. I have had some 
experience in this matter myself. I can remember our old exhausted 
tobacco lands in eastern Ohio. Half a century ago our farmers had 
been grubbing the land out raising tobacco and corn until the lands 
became washed and poor, and they began raising flocks, and the same 
lands have now good soil and good sod and have largely increased in 
intrinsic value within the half century. 

The foreign woolgrower is getting our market for his raw wool, and 
by reason of the reduction in duties on woolen textiles the foreign 
woolen manufacturer is also coming into our markets with his product. 
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They are benefited by reason of this change. The pretext is that we 
are to have free wool in order that we may give cheaper clothing to 
our people. There is very little of this kind of thing in evidence as 
yet. The woolen clothes that the people of this country buy now, if 
they are made of wool, cost very little less than they did before we had 
free wool. There is very little raw wool in a suit of clothes. I know, 
as I have heretofore remarked, that some of our manufacturers are 
importing shoddy and attempting to compete with the cheap fabrics 
that are thrown upon our market from abroad, by the supplying of 
woolen clothes made out of American wool. The farmer wlio has lost 
everything by this change in our tariff laws is getting absolutely noth- 
ing in return. The legislation, as I have before said, is illogical, and 
there should be a return to at least the schedules of the McKinley bill 
so far as raw wool as well as woolen textiles are concerned. 

I have already said that the healthy sheep, such as we raise in east- 
ern Ohio, will produce about 5^ or 5^ pounds of wool, worth at present 
prices from 90 cents to $1. We want, in order to make this industry 
fairly profitable, in order to give this industry, in the language of the 
Eepublican platform, "adequate protection," more than was given by 
the McKinley bill. 

The bill that I had the honor to introduce, prepared by the National 
Woolgrowers' Association, asks for a duty of from 12 to 15 cents a 
pound on the higher grades of wool and for a less amount on the lower 
grades. Duties ought to be specific, and I think ought to be at least 12 • 
cents on the pound for what are known in the market as Ohio XX wools. 
Nothing less than this will give our woolgrowers " adequate protection" 
against the cheap wools that have already found their way in such 
great quantities into this country. 

1 have no doubt that this committee will report a bill restoring the 
duty to wool. The question will probably turn upon what will be 
"adequate protection." Upon this question the representatives of the 
various associations that will appear before you will present statistics 
in a general way. I have spoken of my own district and what I know 
about woolgrowing in that district, and that a duty of from 12 to 15 
cents per pound is necessary in order to afford sufficient protection and 
induce our farmers to go into the business of woolgrowing again. We 
are very fast losing our market for raw wool to Australia and South 
America and other cheap-labor countries, and we are losing our market 
for woolen textiles as well. 

In a report of United States Consul Monaghan, of Chemnitz, he says 
that Germany rejoices over a good business tor the first three quarters 
of 1896. And again he speaks of the export of textiles and trade with 
the United States being above and beyond all others represented, and 
continues: "And I may say here that Germany looks longingly at aU 
times toward ours, the largest and best market in the world for tex- 
tiles." Not only Germany, but other European countries as well, who 
have cheaper labor and cheaper capital, look longingly toward ours, the 
best market in the world, not only for textiles but for everything else. 
The markets of the world, paraded before the people of the United 
States in 1892, have proved a delusion and a snare, and especially so to 
the woolgrower. 

I want to say, in conclusion, that those who are opposed to tariff 
revision are parading the old idea that taiiff "tinkering," as it is called, 
disturbs business, I desire to make this proposition to the committee: 
There has never been, in the history of the United States, an instance 
in which the revision of our customs laws in the direction of higher 
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da ties or of protection has injuriously disturbed the business of this 
country. Take the last two revisions: The revision known as the 
MoKinley law, beginning in 1889 and becoming a law in 1890 during 
the Administration of President Harrison. We never had more suc- 
cessful business; the business of the country was solidly and securely 
on its feet, and the Administration of President Harrison was one of the 
most successful business Administrations in the history of the country, 
and business continued to be good until the middle of the summer of 
1892, when it became apparent that there was very great danger that 
an Administration and a Congress hostile to protection was likely to 
come into power. From that time I concede that there was some 
uncertainty in the business outlook. Since the election of Mr. Cleve- 
land and the Congress elected with him in 1892, pledged to what is 
called " tariff reform " — so pledged by their platform, and I concede that 
they attempted to faithfully carry out their platform, especially so as 
far as President Cleveland was concerned — there has been a business 
depression and business uncertainty in this country from that time up 
to the present. The Administration of Mr. Cleveland has been wanting 
in success in a business way. Their '^ tariff tinkering" has failed to pro- 
duce sufficient revenue to meet the ordinary demands of the Govern- 
ment. Labor has been out of employment and capital is locked up and 
not employed. 

I repeat that business depression and business uncertainty and want 
of labor never come with "tariff tinkering" in the direction of protec- 
tion, but always when the proposed change is in the direction of free 
trade or of what is called revenue tariff*. 

L. Danfobd, 
Sixteenth JHstrict of Ohio. 



MEMORIAL SUBMITTED BT ARIZONA WOOLOEOWEES' ASSOCIATION. 

FLAGSTA.FF, Ariz., January 5, 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

The Arizona Woolgrowers' Association sends greetings and rejoices in 
Bepublican success after four years of enormous losses, and asks the 
restoration of McKinley tariff rates on wool. 

F. W. SiSSON, President. 



STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY ME. OEOEOE H. WALLACE, OF SANTA 

EE, NEW MEXICO. 

Santa Fe, N. Mex., December 28, 1896. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

When Capt. W. L. Black, of Texas, proi)ounded the following query, 
^^Is there any difference between the man who makes a woolen blanket 
and the men he employs to weave it on the one hand, and the man who 
raises the wool and the men he employs to shear his sheep on the other t" 
he was speaking with reference to the present tariff and its obvious dis- 
crimination against the woolgrower. So far as the so-called Wilson bill 
is concerned, there is a difference, or at least one is made, but no logical 
reason for such difference has ever been given. The woolgrower is not 
in it; he has been willfully ignored; and, for the first time since 1816, 
he has been obliged to meet competition from abroad without any share 
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in the protection a tariff might afford, and at the same time it was well 
understood he would do so uuder most disadvantageous circumstances 
and conditions. It is the first instance in all recorded history of any 
civilized nation deliberately undertaking to destroy its fiocks of sheep 
by legislation, and the effort is doing its perfect work. 

It was arrogant ignorance and political expediency which placed wool 
upon the free list, but, whrn the dollars were counted and the statistics 
were studied, the perpetrators of the act were dismayed to find they 
had committed a political blunder which would relegate them to private 
life, if they conld not change the issue and blind the people in the polit- 
ical campaign. The woolgrowers were not misled, and they rejoiced 
(as men should rejoice who are to be saved from bankruptcy and ruin) 
that on the 4th day of March next the legislative and administrative 
branches of the Government will pass into the hands of the friends of 
domestic industries. 

The Bepublicans who say that the party must now act with exceeding 
caution on the tariff question are apt to be disguised free traders, or men 
who find it convenient to overlook certain important and practical facts 
in the present state of affairs. If the Republican party is not a party 
of protection then it is nothing; that is the breath of its life, the basis 
of its usefulness, the means at its command for the correction of the 
evils which have helped to create the existing discontent. It is pledged 
to readjust the tariff in the Interests of home labor and domestic pro- 
duction; that is its great opportunity. The hope of the country is not 
in its resources of evasion and postponement, bat in its courage and 
straightforwardness, and its future success depends upon the strict ful- 
fillment of its pledges, not in the letter only but in their spirit as well. 

WHY THE WOOLaEOWEE WANTS PBOTECTION. 

The woolgrower asks for protection for reasons which are generally 
understood, but may be briefly summarized as follows, viz : 

First. The climatic conditions in the United States are not as favor- 
able to the industry as in other lands. 

Second. Our civilization places many burdens upon him which his 
foreign competitor does not bear. 

Third. Land transportation, which he is compelled to pay, is a great 
deal higher than ocean freight, which his foreign rival has to pay. 

Fourth. The labor he employs costs very much more than similar 
labor in other countries. 

Fifth. This is the only means of meeting or of offsetting the govern- 
mental aid given woolgrowers in other lands. 

Sixth. It is unjust to tax him for the support of other industries, 
while he is left to struggle unaided against these adverse circumstances 
and conditions. 

Seventh. He needs protection, that he may be encouraged to utilize 
rough, mountainous sections and arid portions of our country, which 
could not otherwise be made of service. 

Eighth. That the industries of our country may be diversified, to the 
end that all may be employed, and competition — degrading, grinding 
competition — may be lessened. 

Kinth. Because patriotism demands a domestic supply of wool, to 
clothe our soldiers in time of war and our citizens in time of peace. 

Tenth. Past legislation has invited his efforts in this direction, prom- 
ising him rewards for his investments of capital, time, labor, and study, 
and it would be wrong to repudiate the contract. 
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Eleventh. Under protection which protects we will supply the needs 
of the nation, for under tariff laws which gave a measure of protection 
from 1860 to 1884 the number of sheep in the United States increased 
from 22,000,000 to over 50,000,000, and the wool clip from 100,000,000 
pounds to over 308,000,000 pounds. 

The first five of these reasons are abundantly substantiated and fully 
established by United States consular reports from the greatest wool- 
growing countries of the world, viz, Argentina, Gape of Good Hope, 
Australasia, and Eussia. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth have be^n testified to time and again, 
both before Ways and Means Committees and elsewhere, by those who 
have knowledge of the industry, and they have been denied only by 
those with selfish ends, or who think little and know less of the wool- 
growers' necessities. 

Number nine has been declared truth by the best statesmen the United 
States has ever produced from Thomas Jefierson to the present day. 

The facts stated in numbers ten and eleven are to be found in the 
statute books and in the statistics published by the Government, the 
latter showing conclusively that this country possesses all of the natural 
resources necessary, and the woolgrowers have the patience, persever- 
ance, and skill required to produce all of the wool ne^ed by the nation, 
and that they will furnish it if the inducement is held out to them. 

The incentive necessary is a price for their product sufficient to com- 
pensate them for the effort, and this can be given them by placing a 
protective duty upon imported wools that will give the woolgrower at 
least a limited command of the home market. 

HOW MUOH DUTY IS REQUIRED. 

The question is how much duty is required, and upon this point men 
will differ widely, even woolgrowers, but whatever the duty may be 
made the woolgrower insists it shall be specific and not an ad valorem 
rate. He points to the census returns of 1840 and 1860 as his reason 
for doing so, for, during that twenty years in our history the duty levied 
on imported wools was practically an ad valorem rate, and the sheep 
in the country increased in number only from 19,311,374 to 22,471,276, 
a growth of but four-fifths of 1 per cent per annum, while during the 
succeeding twenty years, from 1 860 to 1880, when the duty was specific, 
the increase was from 22,471,275 to 35,192,074, a growth of 2J per 
cent per annum. He therefore insists that the duty shall be specific. 

We do not believe the most intelligent manufacturer, the sharpest 
importer, or the shrewdest wool dealer is competent to fix the amount. 
Their skill, knowledge, and capacity for handling inert, inanimate, 
dead property unfits them for judging of live stock with a thousand 
enemies and a will of its own. They may know more of the possibil- 
ities of a fleece of wool after it is grown than the woolgrower, but they 
can have no realization of what it lias cost the woolgrower to produce 
it. The grass required is but one item of many, yet free grass is pop- 
ularly sup])OKed to remove the item of cost from the production of wool. 
A visit to the insane asylum of Arizona or New Mexico would soon 
dispel that idea, for there may be found men, sheep herders, who all 
day long make the corridors resound with their ceaseless bleat! bleat! 
bleat! Human beings who are but sheep, victims of the glare and 
heat of the shelterless interminable plains, the unutterable loneliness, 
the awful solitudes where free grass is found. 
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The question of how^ much it costs the domestic woolgrower iu dol- 
lars and cents to grow wool has been mooted, probably, in every wool- 
growers' association iu the laud, and nowhere has there been unanimous 
agreement as to the amount. It can be demonstrated beyond the pos- 
sibility of cavil that the losses sustained by the woolgrowers of the 
United States from predatory animals alone iu 1890 more than equaled 
the interest on their investments. There are so many things to be con- 
sidered and taken into account, such as the cost of the location, sheep, 
bucks, shelter, labor, grass, hay, grain, predatory birds and animals, 
vermin, disease, salt, casualties, fences, shearing, sacking, twine, tar, 
seeds, burs, hauling, freight, commissions, drayage, storage, insur- 
ance, guarantee, taxes, exchange, etc., that the probability is, the 
actual cost is usually underestimated. 

Twelve years ago when the subject was discussed in the Missouri 
Woolgrowers' Association, the consensus of opinion seemed to be that 
in Missouri the cost of merino wool in the grease was not less than 20 
cents x>er pound, and, while it is possible to produce it for somewhat 
less than that amount to-day, yet no one will contend that the wool- 
grower, who last year hauled his clip of 5,000 pounds 200 miles tx> mar- 
ket at Albuquerque, K Mex., and was paid 2^ cents per pound, received 
anything approaching actual cost, although he had had free grass. 

THE ACTUAL COST OP WOOL. 

But it may not be essential to know the actual cost of wool either at 
home or abroad to determine approximately the amount of duty 
required to bring prosperity again to the industry of woolgrowing. 
It may be assumed, generally, when the sheep are increasing in num- 
ber the woolgrower is prospering, and by reference to the census 
returns and the official reports of the Department of Agriculture we 
learn that for twenty-four years, from 1860 to 1884, there was a steady, 
healthy growth in the size of our flocks, the census of 1880 showing 
that sheep were to be found in nearly every county in the United 
States; but suddenly, after the act of March 3, 1883, came into opera- 
tion and there was a new administration in the Treasury Department, 
their numbers began to decrease, and with little variation have con- 
tinued to do so to the present time. The actual reduction in the tariff 
by the act of 1883, was 11 per cent ad valorem, and can not be made 
to account for the decline in values in the United States at that time. 
The price of fine wool imported in 1884 was 22.5 cents per pound; in 
1885 it was 22.1 cents, a fall of four tenths of a cent, while the decline 
in the United States on fine wool for the same time was 7 cents per 
pound. The reduction in the duty would account for less than 2^ cents 
of this amount, and the celebrated decision of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in regard to wastes may account for more, but there must have 
been some other reason for it. 

The industry was on the down grade, and in 1888 President Harrison 
and the Fifty-first Congress were elected to turn the tide, and the act 
of October 1, 1890, was the result. The first impression gained from 
reading the sixteen sections of Schedule K in that bill, which referred 
to wool, is that it has been drawn with the most painstaking care and 
especially with reference to past experience, and there is no doubt the 
majority of the Committee on Ways and Means of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress fully intended to give the woolgrowers the benefit of the rate 
levied on clothing wool, but, as may be seen from a glance at the fol- 
lowing table, they failed to do so. 
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Table showing scoured wool values of fine wool in London and Boston, differences of same, 
scoured wool duties, and number of sheep in the United States each year, 1880 to January 
1, 1894, 



Year. 



1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 

1884 . 

1885 . 
1886. 
1887. 
1888 . 
1889. 
1890. 
1881. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894 . 



Scoured wool 
valnen. 



Boston. 



$1.< 



London. 



$0. 



Differ, 
ence. 



10.421 I 



I Dntyon 
I Bcoured 
I wool. 



fO.386 
.858 
.358 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 



.83 



.33 
.33 



Number of 

sheep 

in United 

States. 



765,900 
576. 899 
016, 225 
237, 291 
620,626 
360,243 
822. 331 
750, 314 
544,755 
509,079 
330, 072 
431, 136 
938,365 
273,553 
048,017 



COMPILED FBOM OFFICIAL SOURCES. 



This compilatioQ is made from official pablications of the Govern- 
ment and the best trade pablications obtainable, and its figures have 
been indorsed by the Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich, in a speech delivered in 
the United States Senate Jane 15, 1894. The market value of all wool 
is calculated from the *^ scoured- wool basis/' and therefore, generally 
speaking, if the law is effective and the woolgrower receives the benefit 
of the full amount of the duty levied, the difference between the foreign 
and domestic scoured- wool values of the same grade of wool should be 
equivalent to the scoured- wool duty with the expenses of shipment 
added. 

A study of this table is both interesting and instructive. It proves — 

First. That the law of 1867, or, as some would say, the restoration 
act of 1875, was effective, and because it was so it was protective. 

Second. That the act of 1883 was altogether a change for the worse, 
and was neither effective nor protective. 

Third. That the act of 1890 afforded no protection, although at first 
appearing to do so, because it was found not to maintain the relative 
value of domestic scoured wool. This invites a glance at the acts of 
1883 and 1890. In the first of these there was really but little change 
from the previous law. In the first and second classes the dividing 
line was lowered from 32 to 30 cents, but this was offset by dropping 
the ad valorem rates. In the third class the duties were lowered 1G§ per 
cent. But the most remarkable change was the addition of the words 
^< excluding charges in such port," which had the effect of placing 
nearly all wools under the dividing line in their class, and thus mate 
rially reducing duties; but, as before stated, there is little in the law to 
explain why it was ineffective. 

The act of 1890 contains much new matter and some new paragraphs, 
which were intended to make the law explicit and effectual, but the 
most noticeable and extraordinary addition is the proviso in paragraph 
383 excepting both skirted wool and scoured sorted wool from the penal 
clause. This alone is enough to account for the failure of the act. It 
appeared there in this manner: The writer was one of a committee of 
woolgrowers which met a committee of manufacturers in conference on 
this bill in the Ebbitt House, at the city of Washington, in 1890, in 
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which meeting the manafactarers insisted upon the insertion of this 
proviso. The woolgrowers would not consent, but the manufacturers 
stubbornly insisted, and finally their chairman asserted, ^'Such has 
been the practice heretofore," and demanded its insertion as the price 
of their support of the bill. 

The president of the Woolgrowers' National Association, the late 
Hon. Columbus Delano, after a most affecting, earnest, and solemn pro- 
test against their action, accompanied by the secretary of the association, 
withdrew from the conference. 

But the woolgrowers were induced to withdraw their opposition, and 
the proviso became a part of the law. 

We have no reason to doubt the word of the manufacturers that 
*^such had been the practice," and we thus find an explanation for the 
failure of the act of 1883, and by referring to the above table can prob- 
ably Hx upon the year when the illegal practice first obtained in the 
custom-house. 

The woolgrower believes the definition of washed and scoured wools 
is left too much a matter of opinion in the execution of the law. The 
Spanish system of testing with water and <' sulphate of carbon" would 
be better, leaving no margin for opinions; and, as all classes of wool 
are now ^< combed" and '' carded" for clothing purposes, all classes 
should be subject to the washed and scoured duties. 

BLOOD AND GEOGBAPHIOAL CLASSIFICATION. 

The woolgrowers object to the blood and geographical classification 
of wool as being out of date, for within the last thirty years merino 
breeding sheep have been shipped from France, the United States, and 
elsewhere to all parts of the world, and there is now but little wool that 
is not ^^of merino blood, immediate or remote." Besides, the classifi- 
cation is largely one of opinion, and opinions differ, both in and out of 
the customhouse. 

When third-class wool is used for clothing, it is clothing wool; and I 
would call the committee's attention to an Associated Press market 
report sent out on December 8 last, viz: '^The Boston Commercial 
Bulletin says of the wool market: • • • Goarse wools are scarce 
and so-called carpet wools are being largely sold for clothing purposes." 

It has beeh asserted, and will be again, notwithstanding the wide 
distribution of merino blood, that there are wools of pure native blood 
which can not be used for clothing purposes, essential to the continu- 
ance of some industry, and their admission free of duty would work no 
harm to the woolgrowers. Such may be the fact, but such wools are 
few in numbers and comparatively small in quantity, and there are a 
few people, grown mighty and strong under the shelter of our pi*oteo- 
tive tariff, whose interests would be affected somewhat if such wools 
were taxed, but the whole army, the hosts engaged in woolgrowing, pro- 
test that the exceptions made heretofore in favor of such wools have 
worked destruction to the woolgrowers' interests. 

Still this committee may in its wisdom concede something to the 
demands of this class, and, if so, the woolgrower asks that the valua* 
tion may be so low and the description be so exact and explicit as 
to exclude from its effect all wools having the crimp, or the black top 
showing the hollow fiber of merino wool. Nor should the value be 
fixed at «some foreign seaport or far inland town, but we should do as 
other nations do — ^base the duty on the value in our own markets, of 
which we can have some certain knowledge. 
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We do not invite the opposition of the manufactarers to the wool 
tariff by criticising the tariff on woolens, although we know it was 
the high rates of duty on woolens which placed wool on the free 
list, but I beg to call the attention of the committee to one feature of 
the tariff which appears to me needs correction. Our wool tariff com- 
pels our manufacturers to use good wool, and we put a prohibitory 
duty on shoddy; but if the foreign manufacturer will but adulterate 
his shoddy with a little poor wool he may ship it through our custom- 
houses under our tariff on woolens without being questioned. 

SPECrPIC DUTIES ADVOCATED. 

By referring once more to the above table, we observe that during 
the first four years given the number of sheep in the United States was 
steadily increasing, and the woolgrowers must therefore have been 
prospering. During this time the duty on scoured wool averaged 34.3 
cents per pound, and as the average shrink in domestic wool is about 
66 per cent that was equal to a specific duty of 11.4 cents per pound 
on wool in its natural condition. We must remember the law then was 
effective and maintained the relative positions of domestic and foreign 
scoured wool values. If this is done in the new legislation it is not 
only possible but probable that a duty of 10 cents per pound on wool 
in its natural condition would restore the woolgrowing industry to 
prosperity. 

But if the law is indefinite or equivocal, if it contains classifications, 
provisions, or stipulations by or through which the duty may be evaded, 
no amount that would be named will be suificient to protect the wool- 
growers. 

It will be far better for the woolgrower and the future of the policy 
of protection to give him a less amount and make it effective than to 
seem to be liberal with a high duty which in whole or in part may be 
evaded. 

Trusting, gentlemen, that you will answer Colonel Black's query by 
making no distinction between the men in the field and the men in the 
factoiy in proposed legislation, I am, 

Yours, etc., Geo. H. Wallace, 

Late President Missouri Woolgrowers^ Association and 

eX'Oonsul- General to Melbourne j Australia, 

STATEMENT SUBMITTED BT ME. OEOEOE M. PATTOH, A WOOIr 
OEOWEE OF HEW ATHEH8, OHIO. 

New Athens, Ohio, January 11^ 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

This (Harrison) county a few years ago had the distinction of hav- 
ing more sheep to the square mile than any other area of equal extent 
upon the face of the globe. 

To-day this industry is languishing and in a deplorable condition. 
Flocks have been decreased more than one-half in numbers and the 
remaining ones have depreciated in value 70 per cent, and are now held 
more in the hope of a revival of the industry when properly protected 
by a tarift' rate than from any present profit. 

Three years of experience have demonstrated that we can not com- 
pete with the cheap wools of foreign countries, whose rates of trans- 
])ortation to our manufactories are as good or better than they are from 
SOHED K 18 
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our interior points of shipping. Their sheep are grown upon cheap 
lauds, cared for by cheap labor, poorly clothed and fed. Unless we 
consent to live as they live, without schools, churches, charitable insti- 
tutions, etc., we can not compete with them under present conditions. 
We also believe that while the abaudonment of our flocks has not only 
been disastrous to our prosperity, it has also worked to the injury of 
our fellow-farmers in other branches of agriculture. Formerly we were 
consumers of their products; now we meet them in the markets with 
our grain and hay and are their competitors. 

Again, the promise of cheap clothing as the result of free wool has 
proven a barren ideality, as our clothiers tell us that the raw material 
in a suit of clothes cuts a very small figure in the cost of the same. 

Therefore we pray you that in the revision of the tariff rates you give 
our industry proper consideratiou, and at least put us back to the rate 
existing prior to the enactment of the present rates — 

(1) Because that amount of protection is vital to our sheep industry. 

(2) In doing so no injurious results will follow to any but foreigners. 

(3) It will be an important source of revenue. 

Geo. M. Patton. 

8TATEMEHT SUBMITTED BT THE WOOLEH MAHXTFACTVEEES AKD 
SPINHEES OF PHILADELPHIA, PA 

Philadelphia, January 11^ 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

The undersigned woolen manufacturers and spinners, in the city of 
Philadelphia, for themselves and the large number of manufacturers 
in the other parts of the United States and their employees, api>eal to 
you in the framing of a tariff bill that relates to wool and woolen goods 
that you consider their interest and the measure of protection that they 
require. 

The woolen industry of this country represents upward of 8,000 sets 
of machines (reference to Dockham's reports of woolen manufacturers, 
1893) with all their attendant preparing, weaving, and finishing machin- 
ery of a value of about $40,000,000 — ^this in machinery alone. The cap- 
ital invested in this industry is not less than $80,000,000. The number 
of persons employed is about 200,000, with average earnings of $400 
per annum, or a pay roll of $80,000,000 per annum. 

Since 1893 our business has been gradually declining, until to-day 
we have reached a point that threatens ruin to the manufacturer and 
complete destitution to this large number of employees, unless a tariff 
measure giving us adequate protection is adopted. And since which 
time, our mills have never been fully employed, and have not averaged 
over 33J per cent — that is to say, two-thirds of our machinery has been 
standing idle and two-thirds of our workmen unemployed. We attrib- 
ute this to the inadequate protection afforded by the Wilson-Gorman 
tariff' bill. In the prospect of its passage, and under its operation, 
large quantities of textile fabrics of all descriptions have come into 
this country at prices that we could not compete with. As a conse- 
quence, the foreign manufacturer has had our market, while our mills 
were idile. 

The tariff act of 1890, otherwise known as the McKinley bill, it has 
been stated before your committee, was satisfactory to the woolen man- 
ufacturers. We do not so consider it, having had experience under its 
operation we have found that it discriminates against us. 
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The nature of oar fabrics is sacli that we have to compete iu our 
markets with fabrics and cloth manufactured of worsted. We would 
respectfully call your attention to the following statement of facts 
relating to the operation of the act of 1890 as to woolen goods. 

In Schedule K, the classification of wools : Class No. 1, clothing wools, 
and class Ko. 2, combing wools, are the only classes of wools in which 
the woolen manufacturers are vitally concerned. The term '^ woolen 
manufacturer " here is understood to mean the production of woolen 
goods by the carding process of wool, and not the combing; and does 
not include what is termed worsted goods. Under the act of 1890, the 
McKinley Act, class Ko. 1 , wools are divided into three classes, unwashed, 
washed, and scoured. The duty upou unwashed being 11 cents per 
pound, washed 22 cents per iK)und, scoured 33 cents per pound. Glass 
Ko. 2 being divided into three classes, unwashed, washed, and scoured. 
The duty upon unwashed and washed, 12 cents per pound; scoured, 
three timea the duty upou unwashed. 

We desire to call your attention to the fact of the manifestly unjust 
disadvantage under which the woolen manufacturer was laboring, on 
account of the inconsistency of the duty on the washed clothing wool 
of 22 cents per pound, while under the same act permitting the worsted 
manufacturer to obtain his washed combing wools at 12 cents per pound. 
The duty upou combing wool being taken at 12 cents, the shrinkage by 
scouriiig upon these being, for example, 25 per cent, the result is the 
duty of 16 cents per pound on clean wool. The clothing wool washed, 
22 cents per pound duty. The shrinkage by scouring, assuming it to 
be the same (although it will be in actual practice in excess) the result 
will be a duty of 29| cents, a difiereuce in favor of the worsted manu- 
facturer on imported combing wools of 13^ cents per pound, or 83^ per 
cent more duty of the clothing wool after scouring than on combing 
wool after scouring, this being, of course, to the extent as stated, to the 
disadvantage of the woolen manufacturer. 

The intent of the tariff being the protection of all industries and the 
laborers dependent upon said industries, by the just and equitable levy- 
ing of the duties, by the example as cited previously, the conclusion 
must be that there is a radical injustice being done to the grower of the 
combing wool or the consumer of the washed clothing wool, to the advan- 
tage of the worsted manufacturer and to the detriment of the consumer 
of goods. The advantage of the worsted manufacturer in obtaining 
his wools at relatively lower rates of duty enables him to manufacture 
his goods and place the same upon the market at such a price that pre- 
cludes the successful competition of the woolen manufacturer. 

While we do not desire to antagonize either the woolgrower or the 
worsted manufacturer, yet it does appear to us that here was an incon- 
sistency in our tariff laws that should not continue in the new bill now 
under contemplation. Either the grower of the washed combing wool 
should have placed upon his product the same rate of duty as the grower 
of washed clothing wool receives, thereby giving to him the same meaa- 
ure of protection, by which means one of the intents of the tariff will 
be fulfilled — the stimulating of an industry that is capable of indefinite 
expansion — or the woolen manufacturer should not be asked to pay an 
excess of duty upon his washed clothing wool over and above the duty 
paid upon the raw stock of his competitors. The merging of class No. 
1 and class No. 2 wools would result in eradicating the discriminating 
duties to which objection is here made, and would also simplify the 
schedule. 
We also desire to call your attention to several other kinds of stock, 
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^f'bich are the raw stocks of the woolen manufactarer, viz, noils, top 
waste, slabbing waste, roving waste, ring waste, thread waste, etc., 
all of these being byproducts made by the worsted manufacturer in 
the process of manufacturing worsted yarns. Under the McKinley 
Act there was a duty of 30 cents per pound upon all these articles, which 
in practice proved prohibitory. 

Koils are a byproduct. They are the short wool combed out of the 
long stapled wools, and can not again be used by the worsted manufac- 
turer ; they can only be manufactured by the carding process. It there- 
fore becomes the raw material of woolen manufacturers. 

The peculiar situation was this: The combing wools from which this 
article is made (much of it washed) having a low rate of duty, yet the 
byproduct, noils, losing i^m 5 to 25 per cent in scouring and cleaning, 
not being worth near the value of the original wool from which they are 
made, were made dutiable at a prohibitory rate, manifestly working to 
the benefit and advantage of the worsted manufacturer, and to the 
detriment and disadvantage of the wool manufacturer. The woolen 
manufacturer, having no place but the home trade to obtain his supply 
of this class of raw material, until such times as the price of noils 
attains a point that will justify him in paying the price of foreign noils, 
plus duty of 30 cents and expenses, enabling the domestic producer of 
noils to obtain an excessive price for this byproduct, thereby adding to 
his profits; while in the foreign markets, this material remaining at a 
low price, will enable the foreign manufacturer to make cheap woolen 
goods which can be imported into this market (unless an excessive 
duty is placed on manufactured goods) and come into competition with 
the woolen goods of home production, to the extreme detriment of pro- 
ducers. In evidence of which we refer to letter attached hereto of 
Albert Grenshaw, esq., a manufacturer of woolen goods, in which is 
related an actual experience of the detrimental operation of the act of 
1890 in this respect. 

To yarn waste (unbroken) the same line of argument is applicable. 
We would respectfully suggest that these articles, noils and yam waste, 
unbroken, take the same rate of duty as the unwashed wool from which 
they are made; and we ask that top waste, slubbing waste, roving 
waste, and ring waste, which are also byproducts of the worsted manu- 
facturer, double that of the unwashed wool from which they come. 

Garnetted waste, carbonized noils, carbonized waste, all wastes and 
noils that have been changed from their original condition, to be made 
not over three times the duty on unwashed wool. 

With the discrepancies above stated eliminated, a tariff measure as 
to woolen yarns and woolen goods, based on the lines of the act of 1890, 
would keep our mills employed. 

Submitting our plea for your consideration, we respectftilly subscribe 
ourselves. 

The Leicester Mills Company (Incorporated), woolen knit 
goods and yarns, Germantown, Philadelphia, Wilson H. 
Brown, treasurer; Joseph Scatchard Sons, yarns, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia; B. M. Cope & Co., underwear 
manufacturers, Germantown, Philadelphia; J. Randall 
& Bro., manufacturers of yarns, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia; George Pebudy, manufacturer knit goods. 
Germantown, Philadelphia; Joseph Fling's Sons, yarns, 
Germantown, Philadelphia; Benjamin W. Greer, Ger- 
mantown, goods; J. & B. Allen, Germantown, yams 
and goods; Samuel Wood, Germantown, yarns; Hamill 
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& Co., Germantoym, yarns and goods; Cruyens, Button 
& Co., Germantown, maunfactoring yams; David Bar- 
rows & Son, manufacturing yams; A. Piatt & Son, yarns, 
Manayunk; Clayton G. Eice, Manayunk, yarns; Sevill 
Schoiield, yarns and fabrics; Arkonia Manufacturing 
Company, fabrics, Philadelphia; Albert Crenshaw, fab- 
rics, Philadelphia; John Norris, fabrics, Philadelphia; 
Bower & Kaufmann, hosiery, Philadelphia; Thos. A. 
Pearce & Co., knit goods, Philadelphia; Beswick & Kay, 
woolen yarns ; The E. H. Godshalk Company, knit goods ; 
B. F. Boyer & Co., yarns; Henry B. Farrell, yarns; 
Jonathan Ring & Son, yams; Henry Grant & Son, 
yarns; H. P. Binehart, yarns; Wm. Emsley & Bro., 
yarns, Philadelphia; McGinley & Klenk, yarn manufac- 
turers, Adams and Emerald streets, Philadelphia; J. X. 
Laudenberger & Co., knit goods; Credential Manufac- 
turing Company, hosiery manufacturers; Moore Manu- 
facturing Company, woolen and worsted goods manufac- 
turers; J. Levis Moore, Jno. G. Canuth & Co., goods; W. 
A. Gardner, goods; John Dalton & Co., yarns and 
goods; A. Erskine, goods; Wm. Ehodes & Son, Manu- 
facturers of woolen shawls; A. Oliver, manufacturer of 
underwear: Star and Crescent Mills Company, Lehigh 
avenue and Hanover; W. B. Thuapleton, Howard and 
Huntingdon, manufacturers of hosiery; Chas. M. Mc- 
Cloud & Co., yarn manufacturers. 



PuiLADBLPHiA, January 9, 1897. 

PreviouB to tariff of 1890, we were using yams made from short stock sach as noils/ 
waste wool, etc., to the extent of 50,000 pounds per month. The amount of goods 
made from this was about 60,000 yards per week or more, employing 600 to 800 hands. 
The imposition of the tariff of 1890 completely stopped the importation of the yam, 
and also stopped us from getting the yam in this country, as the tariff on noils, 
waste, etc., was practically prohibitory, thus preventiuff our spinners from getting 
short stock as above, whereby they could make yams that we could buy at a price 
that would enable us to make goods in competition with foreign fabrics, thus enabling 
the foreigner to supply us with goods that should have been made here. 

The fact that there are certain fabrics, such as shirtings, etc., which must be made 
ont of soft, short fiber stock, makes it necessary that our spinners must have these 
stocks at a price so that they can compete with the foreign spinner ; otherwise the 
same story will be repeated, viz, the foreigner will spin the yarns and weave the cloth 
that should be woven here, thus throwing out of employment a large number of our 
X>eople. 

All that is asked is an equitable tariff that bears ec^ually upon all, whereby every 
industry may have a reasonable chance. As we think, any attempt to make the 
duties prohibitory upon any article such as these we name, or upon any other article 
nsed by our manufacturers, would be inequitable and detrimental to the interests of 
the manufacturers and their employees. 

Albert Crenshaw. 

FAVOES PEOHIBITIVE BUTT. 

Whitb Gbeee, N. Ym January lly 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

I am a plain fanner, laboring the year round to make an honest liv- 
ing and a little money to educate the children; but the money doesn't 
come. I have a few clips of wool which I would like to sell, but can 
not as it cost me more to raise it than it will bring. My flock of 100 
sheep is much reduced (about one-third its usual number), owing to low 
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prices for wool and little or no demand for sheep. I have held on to 
what sheep I have because my farm is best adapted to sheep, and I have 
lived along in hope that wool will do better in the near future. With 
permission I will suggest (as one of many thousands in the same condi- 
tion as myself) had I the power to establish a tariff on wool for the 
United States, I would make it high enough to fence out the foreign 
product, as there are abundant facts to prove that the United States 
has territory and conditions to raise all the wool sufficient for the home 
demand. 

James Lake. 

HAVAJO IHDIAHS AS W00LGB0WEB8. 

Tuba City, Abiz., January i, 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

I respectfully call your attention to the fact that 20,000 l^avajo Indians, 
wards of the Government, who annually market over 2,000,000 jiounds 
of wool, and were entirely self-supporting, were utterly impoverished 
by the removal of the tariff on wool in 1893. They n6w subsist upon 
horseflesh. They can grow wool cheaper than it can be grown any- 
where else in the world, but the cost (3 cents per pound) of sending it 
to market by rail from this distant point leaves them scarcely any 
margin for growing it. 

Under the tariff which prevailed previous to 1893 they could sell 
their wool (graded as unimproved coarse) here at 12 cents per pound, 
as against 5 cents per pound since wool was placed on the fi^ list. 
These Indians depend entirely upon woolgrowing for their subsistence, 
as there is very little agricultural land within the limits of their reser- 
vation. A restoration of the tariff which obtained previous to 1893 
would enable these Indians to become self-supporting again and live in 
comfortable circumstances. 

Chas. H. Algebt. 

WOOL KEEDS PEOTECTIOH MOEE THAH OTHEB FABM PBDI>irCT& 

GuYsviLLE, Athens County, Ohio, January 5, 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

There are several reasons why a higher duty is required on wool than 
on many other articles grown on the farm. One is the large quantity 
grown and small quantity consumed in Australia and South America. 
They have increased their flocks while ours have decreased. I fiivor a 
specific duty on all classes. Nos. 1 and 2 should have 10 cents a pound 
on unwashed, to take effect on its passage, and 1 cent a pound added 
each year for four years. Carpet wools should be as well protected as in 
the law of 1890. Shoddy and all wastes should be prohibited. Be sure 
and stop all the holes so there can be no crawling through or climbing 
over. 

E. J. HiATT. 
AXTSTRALIAV WOOL PREFEBRED. 

Bated, Tex., January 6, 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

I write to acquaint you of a few facts of which you may not be cog- 
nizant. During the wool protective policy I, as inspector, took the 
census of sheep in this (Callahan) county and found 116,000 head, and 
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at shearing time there were 2,000,000 pounds of wool at this town worth 
21 cents per pound. To-day there are 148 head, not a pound of wool 
for two years in the town, and you could not get a bid on wool at all. 
I sold seven clips to the Wesson Mills, of Wesson, Miss., as soon as 
Mr. Cleveland was elected. The proprietors of the mill wrote me they 
could use Australian wool to much better advantage, consequently 
would not need any more Texas wool. With free raw material and pro- 
tected manufactures I should like to know how Mr. Mills's promise to 
the " poor consumer" can be carried out. The free hides voted for by 
every Representative from Texas have knocked 92.50 per head from 
every cow in Texas and brought the horn fly from South America, a 
curse that may exterminate our cattle if the pest continues to increase. 

In addressing you I am voicing the sentiments of many old-line 
Democrats, who are not demagogues, and believe in America first, last, 
and all the time. 

Secretary Morton's edict that beef was '* too high," and the turning 
of 500,000 cattle from Mexico practically free on us had the effect of 
cutting every fat steer about $8 per head. Did the consumer benefit 
any? 

J. F. Claggett. 



FIPTEEH CEHTS RECOMMENDED OH WOOL 

Wateeville, Me., January 11, 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

Not having been able to be present at the hearing when tarift* on 
wool and woolen goods was discussed, I wish to give you my views as 
a dealer in sheep and wool, not only in New England but in the West. 
It has been my life business to ship live stock to the Brighton markets 
from the State of Maine. I have sold in that market in the last thirty- 
five years over 2,000,000 sheep. I am also an owner in three ranches 
in Montana, on which there are now 40,000 sheep. As sheep and 
lambs occupy such a close place in their interests to the human race, 
deep study should be exercised by your committee in protecting these 
doubly usefal animals. It is conceded that sheep's wool makes the 
best and most perfect covering for the human race and their flesh the 
most healthful and palatable meat consumed. These leading ideas cer- 
tainly call for an increase instead of a decrease of these very valuable 
animals. In 1890 I have no doubt that this country could boast of an 
ownership of nearly 50,000,000 of sheep, and had the duty on wool 
remained 60,000,000 of sheep would now graze on our New England hill- 
sides and pastures and Western plains. This steady increase and large 
numbers would have guaranteed cheap meat to our hungry millions, who 
have been enjoying low prices while our flocks have been decreasing at 
a ratio of about 5,000,000 per annum by a consumption of our sur- 
plus. The sheep in this country can not number more than 35,000,000 
at this time and very soon the lambs and mutton will be too scarce 
and high to come to the table of the wage earners. With a duty of 15 
cents on all grades of wool and a prohibitory duty on shoddy, we 
believe the next quarter of a century would see this country with 
70,000,000 of sheep, which would insure their very valuable carcasses 
to our x>eople at a lower price than codfish or any other kind of food 
for consumption. 

Another idea in growing sheep in this country is the fact that our 
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sheep, which are in demand in other coantries, can be fattened on our 
grain, which makes another demand to reUeve the overloaded granaries 
of the West. The low price of wool has completely depopulated New 
England from these heretofore money>making animals, and the Western 
sheep raiser has learned the bankrupt law of this country. Those still 
in the business are so hoping that the wisdom of this country will come 
to their rescue and give them such protection as to warrant a legitimate 
profit in the production of these double-bearing animals. Ko man in 
the United States can produce wool at a profit at less than 50 cent« i>er 
pound on a scoured basis. Shoddy, like oleomargarine, should be 
excluded, or if sold at all to be marked such. The great cry of free 
wool and cheap clothing is fallacious. With a duty of 15 cents on wool 
it may be that the workingman will have to pay a trifle more for his 
coat, which he purchases once or twice ea<5h year, but it will insure him 
a cheap, palatable, and nutritious dinner 365 days in the year at halt 
the cost, if sheep husbandry is protected by a wholesome tariff. 

I. C. LiBBY. 

LAW NEEDED THAT CAN HOT BE EVADED. 

Fort McKavett, Tex., January 8. 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

In behalf of the woolgrowers of Texas I address you in regard to 
the tariff on wool. We do not ask extreme rates, but we do insist that 
whatever the rate given it be levied in such a manner that we will get 
the benefit of it, and that it can not be evaded. We therefore ask that 
it may be specific, and with such safeguards that there can be no chance 
of evasion; that wools sorted, skirted, etc., so as to shrink in scouring 
but little more than washed wool, be not admitted at a rate that wiU 
nullify the protection given nominally to unwashed wool. In every 
tariff that I have any recollection of, the growers have been deluded, 
and have not receiv^ the benefit of the rate allowed, and we only ask 
now that the rate may be protective, and we get the benefit of the rate 
imposed, in order that our industry may be allowed to exist. 

That Texas in 1884 had nearly 7,000,000 of sheep and now has but 
little more than 2,000,000, is sufficient to show whether we need protec- 
tion or not. 

We also insist on a tariff high enough to keep out all classes of Mex- 
ican sheep. I have been reliably informed by an extensive operator in 
sheep that he was lately offered 50,000 Mexican sheep, delivered in 
Texas, at 50 cents a head, so you can judge of the rate necessary. 
Sheep increase very rapidly, and it will not take long to stock the 
country with the sheep now in it, if the business can be put on a paying 
basis, and men breed their ewes instead of selling them for mutton. 

C. G. BUBBANK, 

President Texas Woolgrowers^ Association. 

FOHEIOH WOOLS SHOULD BE SHUT OUT. 

Spbingfibld, Vt., January 5, 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

If you deem it wise to help to put farming upon a paying basis, 
especially in the Kortheast, your committee will make no mistake in 
making the tariff schedule on wool as high as has been proposed by 
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the president of the Wool Growers' Association, Judge Lawrence. 
The business is utterly ruined unless Australian and New Zealand 
wools are shut out. 

We can not compete with those woolgrowers who simply have to 
^ard their flocks and then round them up twice a year and shear them, 
for we have to provide forage for them six months in the year, at much 
expense. We can not sell wool for a cent less than 30 cents per pound 
and live. The manufacturer cares for nothing except to stop the impor- 
tation of manufactured goods. They prefer to have free wool if they 
could accomplish that end. My people have been in the wool business 
for part of a century on the same farm. We own a large farm — 500 
acres. The pasturage is 14 miles from the tillage land (300 acres) and 
we can keep nothing but sheep to advantage. Many farmers are situated 
the same way, for this is a wool territory. 

Free wool means depopulation of large areas. On a flock of 100 
sheep I have lost on three clips of wool $442 shrinkage, Cleveland 
rates against Harrison rates, or Wilson bill against McKinley bill, and 
the value of the sheep has decreased $300, making a total loss of $744 
on a flock of 100 sheep. We can not stand any half-way measures. If 
we must lose money keeping sheep we had better stop. 

Now, how have we been benefited by free wool. Not in the least, as I 
can see. I can not get a suit of clothes one dollar cheaper, and if any- 
thing the quality is poorer. The importer and middlemen have closed 
up the gap, and the consumer pays just as much as he did when wool 
was 50 cents per pound. For more than forty years we never sold 
wool for less than 50 centB per pound. If it went below by fluctuations 
it was a rule to hold it. 

My sheep are Spanish Merinos and came from the flock of Consul 
William Jarvis originally. I cross with coarser wools to get combing 
wools. 

Let me assure you that there is hardly a large farm in New England 
to-day (unless it be some to close good local markets) that is paying 
expenses for carrying on, say nothing about interest for investment, 
insurance, and taxes. Farm help is high and hard to obtain. Low 
freight rates to Canada and the West have destroyed the near-by 
markets for home producers. Since the Wilson bill went into eftect a 
large amount of Canadian produce has been sold in the Northeast, to 
the detriment of our farmer. 

We do not want the earth, but simply fair remuneration for a day's 
labor, the same we had to pay. I have not been able in the past three 
years to get enough from sales of produce to pay my help roll, and I 
have labored hard myself. 

E. W. Babnabd. 

SIX TO EIGHT CENTS A POUND IS ENOUGH. 

PiTTSFiELD, Me., January 9, 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

We notice by the papers that Judge Lawrence and his associates are 
talking considerable duty for wool, and a large duty on wool substi- 
tutes. It appears to us that the Eepublican party should use a good 
deal of judgment in framing this new bill. What the woolen industry 
wants is a fair protection to overcome the difference in labor and such 
like between this country and the old country. 

We believe in a moderate amount of protection on wool, from 6 to 8 
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cents per pound is enoagh, 8 cents at the outside, and a corresponding 
duty on woolens. 

If there can be a conservative bill passed, and a bill that will start 
up the industries of the country and one that can remain untouched 
for a long terra of years, it will be a blessing to the woolen manofac- 
tnrers and business in general. This continual tinkering and agitation 
of tariff matters unsettles business to such an extent that the business 
man hardly knows which way to turn. 

Too mnch protection will simply inflate prices, and gives the opposite 
party argument to show the voters that they are being robbed. 

ROBT. DOBSON & Co. 

FAVOES A MODEBATE DUTT. 

Troy, N. Y., January 8, 1S97. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

I have been engaged in the wool trade and manufacturing for forty- 
five years, and have had a long experience in handling and scouring aJl 
classes, both of American and foreign wools. In 1888 1 was a delegate 
at the convention held by the woolgrowers and manufacturers for the 
purpose of formalating a rate of duty on wool and woolens, and I think 
assisted to some extent in bringing about the united agreement which 
was so essential at that time in order to present an harmonious front 
to the enemy. I now notice that there is some friction between the wool- 
growers and manufacturers with regard to the rate of duty that should 
be imposed on wool. My views have always been that a uniform rate of 
specific duty should be placed on all grades and classes of foreign grease 
wools. It would prevent any possibility of fraudulent or erroneous 
classification, while our manufacturers would be compelled to buy only 
the best character and lightest shrinking foreign wools. The users of 
carpet and low coarse wools no doubt will claim such a tariff to be 
unjust. In answer to such a charge it can be said that while the buyers 
of foreign fine wools obtain from 35 to 50 pounds of scoured wool from 
100 pounds of grease wool, the manuiacturers of carpet and low goods 
obtain from 70 to 93 x)ounds of scoured. It must be borne in mind that 
Russian carpet wools will, under the tariff, be skirted and dyed in such a 
manner as to shrink but very little; therefore the carpet manufacturer, 
who obtains nearly double the amount of scoured from his purchase as 
compared with the fine clothing manufacturer, would have no reason to 
complain of any inequality, as the scoured wool produced, say from 100 
pounds of fine or 100 pounds of carpet wool, would be of about equal 
value in this market. With regard to scoured wool, the duty should be 
high enough to discourage its shipment, for this reason : During 1896 
there were imported some 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 pounds of scoured 
wool. This, of course, shut down and ruined a large number of our 
scouring mills, throwing an immense number of sorters out of employ- 
ment. My theory is that it is best to keep our own people employed. 

Tops cost to manufacture about 20 cents per pound more than the 
value of the scoured wool, and what is called slubbing, laps, and roving 
waste are nothing more or less than tops pulled up or partly made in 
order to evade a higher duty during the free- wool year. They have 
been made to import, as they deceive the buyer here, as while he thought 
he was buying Australian wools, the foreign manufacturer was mixing 
a cheaper wool with the Australian and reaping a profit by the decep- 
tion. With respect to the noils, their value is about two-thirds of the 
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valne of the same quality of the scoured wool i'rom which they are 
combed. There is also ring waste and thread waste, but the difficulty 
of placing a duty on actual and honest ring and thread waate is this, 
that for every x>ound of this character of honest waste that is imported, 
if the duty is low enough to permit it^ there will be a thousand pounds 
manufactured on purpose to evade the duty, and there is no way, as I 
see, to check it except to place a duty on threads and rings the same as 
on scoured, or have a wool appraiser at every port who is not only an 
expert, but is honest. The fact is that this so-called waste has been 
used as a disguise to import wools worth more than scoured in our 
market at a waste duty. Carbonized noils are worth about 10 cents per 
pound more than in their natural condition. If your committee can 
devise a plan to give our manufacturers the benefit of the small amount 
of honest waste that will be shipped, and at the same time prevent gross 
frauds, you are certainly to be congratulated. As regards the rate of 
duty that should be placed on wools, it is generaly about right when 
a medium is established between the two extremes. I own no wool and 
no interest in any manufacturing business now and have no ax to grind. 
All I wish to see is equitable protection for all our industries. If you 
could make a duty high enough to keep the dirty, filthy old rags from 
this market, it would be a blessing to this country. Of the large 
amount of foreign goods imported to our market the last two years to 
my certain knowledge more than one>half the amount did not contain 
one ounce of wool, or even good shoddy. They were made from nothing 
but old rags. I have noticed for the past two years an unusual amount 
of foreign cotton and woolen yams being sold among our manufac- 
turers, and think these imports will bear investigation. 

John Oonsalus, 
Broker and Commission Merchant of Wool,, Cottony Noilsj etc. 

AS VALOREM DTJTT IS MORE JUST. 

Boston, Mass., January 7, 1897. 

COManTTBE ON WAYS AND MEANS: 

Referring to Judge Lawrence's assertion as to the fraudulent charac- 
ter of work under ad valorem duties, as applied to wool, I need not 
refer to the frauds perpetrated under specific duties with dividing lines 
under former tariffs, but beg to call your attention to the statement of 
W. G. Markham, secretary of the National Woolgrowers' Association, 
made in 1883, viz, "In reality an ad valorem duty is more jusf 

No one can pass wool by the wool examiner at the Boston custom- 
house on an undervaluation, with duty at 30 or even 50 per cent 
ad valorem, that would make it worth while for any importer, however 
unscrupulous, to risk the penalties of false invoices. 

Arthub T. Lyman, 
Treasurer Lowell Manufacturing Company. 

A BEASOITABLE DUTT HEEDED. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., December 31j 1896. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

We wish to call your attention to the condition of the wool trade in 
our section of the State of Indiana as compared to what we had previ 
ous to the passage of the Wilson bill. 
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We have handled annually for the last twenty-four years from half 
to three-quarters of a million pounds of wool, up to 1894. Since that 
our trade has fallen off rapidly until to-day we are not handling to 
exceed 20 per cent of the amount we formerly did. We believe a reason- 
able duty on wool is essential to the welfare of American fEuners and 
sheep raisers, and that the same will be to the advantage of the whole 
I>eople as well. 

We would also urge restoration of the bounty on beet sugar, which 
industry we are satisfied would thrive wonderfully in this country if 
given a little stimulus, such as we formerly had under the McKinley 
bill. 

8. Bash & Co., Wool Dealers. 



AS VALOREH DUTT PBEFEBRED. 

Boston, Mass., December 15^ 1896. 
Committee on Wats and Means: 

Briefly I would like to suggest that the only tariff on wool, in our 
opinion, should be an ad valorem and not a specific one. We are the 
largest users of domestic and foreign wools on this continent, and we 
speak from experience. 

Wm. M. Wood, 



McKIHLET BATE TOO HIGH. 

Bacine, Ohio, December 18y 1896. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

Permit me, as a wool dealer and one who has a great interest in all 
matters pertaining to the interests of farmers, to express myself upon 
the subject of a wool tariff. It is my belief that the tariff on wool prior 
to the Wilson bill was too high; that it will be impossible to maintain 
a tariff on a staple like wool at much more than an average of 50 per 
cent above foreign cost. 

Give us a moderate tariff, and the sheep industry will again become 
thrifty on a settled basis ; for the public sentiment, so far as I can observe 
it, is favorable to a moderate protection on wool, and if so protected can 
not again be placed on the free list. 

If, however, a tariff such as existed before the Wilson bill is again 
enacted, the agitation against it will very likely in time cause its removal, 
entailing, as it did under the Wilson law, an enormous and cruel loss to 
innocent husbandmen. 

W. A. Ellis. 



DUTT SHOULD BE TEN CENTS P£B POUND. 

Leslie, Mich., December 4, 1896. 
Deab Sib: I have had large experience in raising wool and sheep, 
and in order to make it profitable to grow wool in this country some- 
thing must be done to advance the price at least 10 cents per pound. 
When wool sold for 25 cents I could raise it with profit and kept from 
300 to 500 sheep, but at present prices do not keep a sheep. We are 
obliged to feed and shelter our sheep for half the year, and can not 
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compete with coantries where this is not done. Our flocks are fast 
decreasing, and all that will save what we have is better prices Ibr 
wool, and that can not be had withoat a fair duty, and I think that 
should at least be 10 cents per pound. 

M. E. RUMSBY. 



HIGH DUTT OH WOOL WILL nfJUBE POOB COHSinCEBS. 

Peovidencb, E. I., December 24j 1896. 

Deab Sib : If a duty is to be levied on wool it should be ad valorem ^ 
and not over 30 per cent, as by percentage alone can the free selection 
of the great variety of wools now imported be secured. Values of raw 
wools are so well known that fraud can be prevented. Textiles are so 
complicated that ad valorem rates are easily evaded. Any high specific 
duty on wool would admit only the highest grades and thus injure poor 
consumers by shutting out the lower Ganges. 

The sagacious Lawrence insists on excluding wastes. Quantities in 
great variety are being imported to the great advantage of the consumer. 
Laps, yarns for garnetting, noils (in no sense shoddy), make excellent 
fabrics for the consumer. A strong duty on wool, with this exclusion, 
would probably stop one half the mills, now running with difficulty. 
Manufacturing would be checked until domestic wools should be lowered 
enough to afford fabrics, about as cheap as now prevails. The con- 
sumer's endurance in this respect is wonderful. The market pays for 
wheat, as people must eat. Prices once lowered in modern trade do not 
return, in departments where fashion and custom control, as in wearing 
apparel. 

A material change of tariff is not desirable, as it would derange what 
little natural progress towards better times we are making. A simple 
change of the ad valorem duties to specific, in the present tariff, would 
yield, as is claimed, $30,000,000 of additional revenue. This would 
about tide the Government over present deficiencies until btisiness is 
thoroughly reconstructed. 

Wm. B. Wbbdbn, 
Representing Weybosset Mills. 



AUSTRALIAN WOOLS IHDISPEITSABLE. 

Bennington, Vt., January 4, 1897. 

COMMITTBE ON WAYS AND MEANS: 

Being a manufacturer of knit goods, largely made of wool, and believ- 
ing that my experience justifies me in giving my opinion upon the ques- 
tion of tariff on foreign wools, I take the liberty to say that it is not 
good politics or, in the long run, for the interest of our industries to 
protect them beyond absolute needs or to the point of exclusion. While 
the producers of raw material are entitled to protection as well as the 
manufacturer of such material, and the importation of raw stock should 
yield revenue to our Government, and consequently should be subject 
to duties, yet raw material, especially of grades we can not produce, 
should not be taxed to the extent of exclusion, and consequently pre- 
vent their use in goods by our citizens, except as they buy them in the 
foreign market. There are grades of Australian wool which are indis- 
pensable to produce certain results in the manufacture of knit goods. 
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If we cau not use these wools on account of excessive tariff duties, tlieii 
those who are bound to use the goods which can be made only from 
Australian wool will send elsewhere for them, whatever the price may 
be. There has been quite an increase in the manufacture of finer grades 
of goods, because of the ability of manufacturers to secure these foreign 
wools at a price which makes it possible to use them. Now it is plain 
that if the old tax of 10 cents per pound on gl*ease wool and 30 cents on 
scoured wool is reimposed, that those of us who have been using fine for- 
eign wools will have to cease the manufacture of goods from them, and to 
a certain extent lessen the demands tor labor and use of capital. A tax 
of 6 and 18 cents for grease and scoured wools would be as prohibitory 
to their importation as 10 and 30. Two cents per pound for unwashed 
wool and 6 cents for scoured wool is as much as should be imposed. 
This would give quite a revenue to the Government, would continue 
and increase the manufacture of certain fine grades of goods, with the 
consequent benefit to labor and capital, and would not injure our own 
woolgrowers, because our domestic wools could not be used in place of 
Australian, and therefore would not suffer from decrease of demand, for 
the grades of foreign wool used would simply be in excess of what would 
otherwise be naea, and not in the place of domestics. From consider- 
able experience in traveling and buying in our Western woolgrowing 
States, I have learned that wool can be raised on the plains of Texas, 
l^ew Mexica, Arizona, Montana^ and other States at 10 cents a pound 
at a profit, and on an article which can be raised at a profit at 10 cents 
or less it seems to be absurd to impose a duty of 10 cents. Two cents 
a pound for unwashed wool would be equal to 20 per cent of a remu- 
nerative price to woolgrowers at the West. I believe that owing to 
undervaluation of our goods that the present ad valorem duty does not 
now protect our goods more than ranchmen would be protected on 2 
cents a pound for their wool, and our knit goods are fairly protected 
now. Owing to the large value per pound of our goods, 30 cents a 
pound specific duty may not be equal to more than 2 cents a pound on 
10-cent wool. 

But it is not my purpose to argue the question, but only to state the 
facts. I reiterate my firm conviction that 2 and 6 cents for wool in the 
grease and scoured is ample for protection, and will bring revenue to 
the Government, while more than that will simply deprive us of revenue 
and deprive our manufacturers of the ability to manufacture certain 
desirable goods, and prevent our citizens from using them except as 
they buy in foreign countries, thereby giving employment to foreign 
labor and capital. 

I will add that with a duty of 2 cents on a pound on wool in the grease 
the goods made by the Valentine Knitting Company would be amply 
protected by a duty of 30 cents a pound or its equivalent. Knit goods, 
like clothing, represent labor, trimmings, etc., the wool in them being 
only one-fourth or one-half of their cost; hence the increased value per 
pK)und. The varying cost of goods is a factor in estimates of the rela- 
tive duty between goods and wool, and the conditions prevailing tlie 
first year after change may be materially altered, as business becomes 
more prosperous, and price of labor, raw stock, and goods increase in 
value. 

I have been obliged to generalize largely, as many details would 
extend this article beyond permissible limits. 

A. B. Valentinb, 
Of the Valentine Knitting Company, 
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COMPOUND DUTIES RECOMMENDED. 

STATEMENT 8UBHITTED BY A. D. JUILLIABD & CO., MAITUFAC- 
TUBEBS, OF ITEW TOBK CITY. 

New York, December 29^ 1896. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

I wish to submit a few suggestions as to the adjustment of duties on 
imported woolen cloth and dress goods in the tariff bill now being for- 
mulated. My excuse for so doing at this time is the fact that for many 
years I have been largely interested in tbe manufacture and sale of 
domestic goods of this description, and my knowledge on this subject 
has been gathered in the hard school of experience. 

It is announced in the newspapers that your committee will, in all 
cases where it may be found practicable, recommend the imposition of 
purely specific rates of duty. Generally speaking, this is a step in the 
right direction; but in respect to cloth and dress goods I apprehend 
that, after a careful study of the question, it will be found to be utterly 
impracticable, for the reason tb at values per pound on such goods vary 
so widely. To introduce a sliding scale of specific rates, based on the 
value per pound, such as I have had submitted to me for my considera- 
tion, would, in my judgment, be only adopting a still more complicated 
and dangerous system of practically ad valorem rates. Appraising 
officers and consuls abroad can now arrive at something approximating 
the value of many classes of such goods per yard or meter, but to ascer- 
tain such value by weight would be far more difficult and open many 
doors for fraud. 

There remains, then, only one other method of dealing with this sub- 
ject, and that is by the imposition of compound duties, adjusted by 
weight for men's wear and by square yard on dress goods, with such 
ad valorem as may be found judicious. 

In respect to wools, one very important fact must not be lost sight 
of, and that is the present price as conix)ared with former prices when 
specific rates were imposed at 10 to 12 cents per pound. The equiva- 
lent of those rates reduced to ad valorem varied from 20 to 30 percent, 
while the same specific rate to-day would be two and three times this 
amount. The adjustment of this, in order to protect the woolgrowers 
and manufacturers equally, is one that must be carefully dealt with and 
by expert manufacturers. 

The specific rate on wools has in the pa«t always operated against the 
interest of both growers and manufacturers, for the reason that only 
the cleanest and lightest quality would or could be imported. 

All heavy or unconditioned wool was in consequence thrown on the 
English market at less than its value, and in turn the foreign manufac- 
turer would make goods at an actually lower cost than he could from 
choice stock, and send the goods to this country to be sold in competi- 
tion with those made here with the high-cost wools. 

It is my decided opinion that a compound rate should be applied to 
wool as well as to goods — a rate of 3 cents per pound on carpet wools 
and 5 cents per pound on all other wools, no matter what condition, 
and enough ad valorem to bring up the amount to what is just and 
proper. 

One other point which will undoubtedly be called to your attention 
regarding the silk schedule is the competition we are now meeting from 
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Japan. jSTo ad valorem rate will protect us in this, and I would recom- 
mend that some specitic rate, sach as may be formulated by the best 
silk expert, be applied. 

A. D. JUILLLABD. 



COST OF RAISING WOOL. 

LETTERS OH THE SUBJECT FBOM MICHIOAN WOOLOBOWEBS. 

Howell, Mich., January 4, 1897. 
Deab Sir: Yours of the 29th ultimo received and contents noted. 
As to the cost of keeping sheep and raising wool in this State, that will 
vary some, but I think a fair average cost will be about as follows: 

Say 26 weeks, sammer pasture, 2 cents per week $0.52 

Say 26 weeks, winter feed — hay, straw, and grain — with oare and attention, at 

Icentperday 1.82 

Interest one year on investment of $2 at 6 per cent 12 

Total 2.46 

Then add cost of washing and shearing and marketing (say) 15 

Cost per head 2.61 

I consider 33^ per cent a fair increase, as flocks will not average over 
50 per cent females, and there are more or less losses of both old and 
young. 

Wools in this section average about 6 pounds per head washed, or 
7 J to 8 pounds unwashed. With good washed merino wools at 30 cents 
per pound, and unwashed at 20 cents, with the average increase of 33^ 
per cent, wools would be fairly remunerative, but not a gold mine. For 
the past three years they have sold for less than half that price on 
each grade. The result has been disastrous to the flocks, and more 
than one-half have gone to the shambles. Had it not been for the hope 
that relief would soon come there would have been few left in this 
county to-day. 

I believe that there should be a duty on all foreign wools (except 
strictly carpet wools) of 10 cents per pound speciiic on unwashed, 20 
cents on washed, and 30 cents on scoured. This I think would stop the 
destruction of our flocks and in perhaps Ave years restore them to the 
quantity we produced in 1892. The farmers and woolgrowers feel (and 
justly, too) that they were unjustly discriminated against in the last 
tariff bill. The manufacturers had 35 to 50 per cent protection, the 
farmer nothing. Should such a discrimination occur again the result 
would be disastrous. I noticed recently a feeler put out of, say, 4 cents on 
wools costing 8 cents, with a little advance on each 2 cents cost. That 
could not have been any more than a feeler — ^it would not help the 
farmers. 

The farmers want only what is fair on the wool question, but they want 
that, and they should have it. A straight 10 cents per pound specific, 
without any loopholes on grades or inspection of foreign unwashed, I 
believe would be the right thing. 

About eight years ago I was asked by Boston parties to get for them 
the actual cost of producing wool in Michigan. I asked Messrs. E. J. 
and B. W. Hardy, of this county, to give me the cost of keeping a flock 
of 100 sheep. This they did and reported January 13, 1888. They are 
as good practical farmers as we have in Michigan. At the same time 
I asked George B. Wilkinson, who lives in another town, 10 miles from 
Hardy, also a good farmer, who keeps his farm books as close as a 
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merchant. Neither knew that the other was fignring on it. The Messrs. 
Hardy made the cost 2.79} cents per head; Wilkinson 2.76. I inclose 
yon both their detailed estimates, as I have copies of them. With pres- 
ent low prices of grain I make the cost a little less. I keep now on oar 
farms about 700 sheep. Five years ago we had over 1,600. I have been 
a wool buyer every year since 1858 and know the sentiment of farmers 
and what they say on wool questions. 

Wm. MgPhebson, Jr* 



HowKLL, Mich., January IS, 1888. 

Co§i of keeping aflook of 100 eheep one year in Michigan, allowing then to he worth f2.26 

per head, 

[By E. J. and E. W. Hardy for William HoPheraon, Jr.] 
Db. 

Interest on investment, at 7 percent $15.75 

Summer pasture for 26 weeks, at 2 cents per head 52.00 

Rent of ram 5.00 

Wintering : 

13i tons hay, at $8 per ton 106.00 

45 bushels oats, at 30 rents per bushel 13. 50 

45 bushels corn, at 50 ceuts per bushel 22. 50 

26 loads straw, at $1 per load 26.00 

Wsishing 2.00 

Shearing 10.00 

Twine, doing up wool, and marketing 3.25 

Care 20.00 

Total 276.00 

Cr. 

600 pounds wool, at 32| cents per pound 196.00 

40 lambs, at $1.50 per head 60.00 

Value of manure 20.00 

Total 276.00 

[Made by George B. Wilkinaon for William HoPhersou )x. 

HowKLL; Mich. January 1, 1888, 
Db. 

100 sheep, at $2.50 per head, interest at 7 per cent $17.50 

Hay, 1 pound each day per head, $8 per ton 60.00 

Wheat or oat straw, 15 tons, at $1 x>er ton 15.00 

Com or bean straw, 10 tons, at $3 per ton 30.00 

Grain, one-half pound per day, oats and com mixed : 

Oats, 85 bushels, at 30 cents per bushel 25.50 

Com, 85 bushels, at 50 cents per bushel 42.50 

Care during winter, 25 cents per head 25.00 

Washing sheep, 4 cents per head 4.00 

Shearing sheep, 10 cents per head 10.00 

Summer pasture, 50 cents per head 50.00 

ToUl 279.50 

Cb. 

Seven pounds of wool per head, at 30 cents per pound 210.00 

Increase of sheep, 35 lambs, at $2.50 per head 87.50 

Total 297.50 

Balance 18.00 

SOHED K 19 
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WOOLS ON THE SKIN. 

(Paragraph 685.) 

STATEHENT SUBMITTED BT JOHN C. LAKE, OF BOSTOIT, MASS. 

Boston, December IGj 1896. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

If there is to be any duty on wool there should be a higher rate of duty 
upon wool separated from the sheepskin than upon wool imported on the 
skin. In the town in which I live, in the suburbs of Boston, are two 
sheepskin tanneries, one of which, I believe, has been tanning the largest 
amount of sheepskins tanned at any one place in the world. In accord- 
ance with the protective idea, as I understand it, the product in a higher 
condition of manufacture should be subject to a higher rate of duty 
than an article which has been subjected to less of the manufacturing 
process; therefore I would urge serious consideration of the above 
suggestion. 

Heretofore no such distinction has been made. Sheepskin s have been 
theoretically free of duty, like hides, and wool has been subject to a duty 
until the repeal of the McKinley tariff, while in the McKinley bill (and 
previously) it was provided by law that the tariff* upon wool on the skin 
should be the same as upon wool by itself. 

The duty upon wool, as you know, was doubled if the wool had been 
washed and trebled if it had been scoured, and it was deemed to have 
been scoured if cleansed in any other way than by simple washing with 
water on the sheep's back. The effect of these provisions has been to 
make the duty the same on the dirt, etc., in the wool as upon the wool 
itself, and practically has imposed a penalty of serious amount upon the 
importation of any wool which was more than ordinarily dirty. The 
dirtiest part of the fleece of a sheep is the long locks under the belly, 
upon which the sheep lies down, often full of dirt, dung, and other fllth, 
and also in some cases (if the sheep is killed before the fleece is removed) 
with blood and gurry. 

The McKinley bill gave an advantage to the importer of the fleece as 
compared with the importer of the sheepskin with the wool upon it, by 
allowing the former to skirt the fleece by removing this extra dirty part 
of the wool without incurring any additional duty upon the remainder. 

Furthermore, there is a greater amount of dirt in the wool next to 
the skin of the sheep than generally throughout the fleece; and the 
importer of the fleece sheared from the skin would have the additional 
advantage of avoiding the payment of duty upon this dirt. I have 
been unable to discover any strictly legal justiflcatioh for the making 
of any allowance to an importer of sheepskins on account of this extra 
dirt, ^o allowance was made to the importer of one lot of fleeces 
which appeared to be more dirty than another. But, as a practical 
matter, some allowance was made in the custom-houses to the importer 
of skins with some wool on them regarded as dutiable, sometimes more 
and sometimes less, as the judgment or notion of the appraisers might 
dictate, or the disposition might be to favor or impede importations. 
Of course, iu all. such cases, the importer, so far as he endeavors to do 
the business at all, was glad to accept whatever allowance he might 
get, and try to be thankful that things were no worse; but business 
should not be subject to such precarious conditions, and as a matter of 
fact, importation of skins with the fleeces was not successfully carried 
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on to auy extent. Any such allowance should be made legal, and be 
specific rather than ad valorem in amount. 

The process of pulling the wool is an important one. The wool is 
sorted in the process of pulling. It requires some skill on the part of 
the laborer. If properly conducted, it insures to the tanner a better 
quality of skin ; and I have no doubt that you will agree with me that 
any wool and sheepskins which are to be imported into this country at 
all should be imported together and the wool-pulling process be 
carried on in this country, instead of the skins being sent to England 
or elsewhere, the skins and wool separated there, and then imported to 
this country separately. In my own town the wool-pulling industry, in 
connection with sheepskin tanning, existed thirty or more years ago, 
and was reestablished about the time of the repeal of the McKinley 
Act, and so far as imported skins were concerned was promoted by the 
passage of the Wilson bill, because the Wilson bill, in making 
the importations of wool free, practically removed the discrimination 
of previous laws against the importation of wool on the skin and in 
favor of importing the wool and skins separately. This, of course, 
was an accidental result, rather than the object, of those provisions of 
the Wilson bill, and might be attained under a proper protective tariff. 

John C. Lane. 



Philadelphia, December 30j 1896. 

COMMITTTEB ON WAYS AND MEANS: 

The pulling of wool from sheepskins gives employment to many 
thousands of operatives in the United States. 

First, requiring much labor and skill in removing and sorting same. 

Second, the wools pulled from skins which have about 1 inch length 
of wool on them or less are used for the hat and carpet purposes and do 
not come in competition with wools sheared from the sheep. 

Third, the large packing industries now extant in the United States 
practically control the slaughter of sheep therein, and by their vast 
capital will control both the wool-pulling and sheep-slaughter industry 
in this country unless we are privileged to buy foreign skins. 

We therefore hope that your honorable body may see fit to place a 
duty on long full-wooled skins equivalent to the same rate as other 
wools in order to protect the woolgrower. We, however, plead that 
sheepskins with 1 inch of wool or less thereon be admitted free, other- 
wise thousands of sheepskin operators in the Eastern States will be 
compelled to abandon their trade and vocation, as the conditions regard- 
ing the slaughter of sheep are different from what they have been hereto- 
fore, there being very few sheep slaughtered east of Chicago, which a 
few years ago was quite ilifferent. Wool skins were free of duty prior 
to 1868, when there was a duty on wool, yet we feel satisfied that to 
advocate this would meet with honest opposition from the woolgrowing 
interests. We trust however that you will give us free of duty sheep- 
skins with 1 inch of wool thereon or less, as a matter of fact, for the 
best interests of the country. These short-wool skins are imported 
principally from the South American States; those from Brazil give us 
carpet wools, and the more southern from Uruguay, Argentina, and 
Chile give us the short fine wool which is used for hat-felting purposes. 
What we ask will not injure the woolgrower in the least, and we trust 
our suggestions will meet with your consideration and approval. 
We are, very truly, yours, 

Henry G. Keineke & Co. 
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CARPET WOOLS. 

MEMOBIAL OF COHHITTEE REPBESEHTIirO THE AMERICAH 
CABPET XANUFACTUEEBS. 

Degembeb 26y 1896. 

GOMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS : 

The nndersigned, constituting the committee representing the Ameri- 
can Oarpet Manufacturers, have this to say: 

It is needless to say that any duty on carpet wools is not beneficial 
to the carpet manufacturer, nor to the consumer, except so far as it may 
help the woolgrowing interests of the country, thereby helping general 
business and trade. 

Believing in the principle of protection, we are willing to have 
accorded such fair degree of protection to the woolgrower as we ask 
for ourselves, being cognizant of the fact also that our greatest pros- 
perity in carpet manufacturing has been under dutiable wool and that 
our greatest business depression has come under free wool. At the 
same time we deem it only fair to the interests which we represent to 
state that, in our opinion, the rate of duty on carpet wools (which, by 
the way, are not grown, and for economic reasons are not likely to be 
grown, in this country), whether fixed in specific or ad valorem form, 
should be such reasonable rates as would conform to those in existence 
under the act of 1890, with the same dividing line of price. 

At a meeting of tlie entire carpet manufacturing interests of the 
country held in N^ew York, December 23, 1896, a resolution was unani- 
mously passed favoring a duty on carpet wools, and that this duty 
should be specific. 

M. J. Whittall. 

eobbkt doenan. 

John Sanfobd, 

Chairfnan. 

John Sloane. 

Alexander Grow, Jr. 

f. t. holeleb. 

Samuel B. Stinson. 

Thomab Bromley, Jr., 
Secretary. 

STATEMEHT SUBMITTED BT HESSBS. ABBOT & CO., MAVUFAC- 
TUBEBS, OF OBAETITEVILLE, llASa 

January 7, 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

Whatever duty may be imposed on carpet wools, they should be 
allowed to come in the same condition a« the countries exporting them 
are accustomed to send them. That is, we want the value rather than 
the condition recognized as the basis of the duty. Carpet wools are 
not put up with reference to being sold in the American market; they 
come from a great many semibarbarous countries, and the people put 
them up as they have been in the habit of doing for many years past^ 

I here submit a wool circular of kinds and prices of wool issued by 
the firm of J. L. Bowes & Bro., of Liverpool, showing quotations on 
220 kinds and conditions of carpet wool, by which it will be seen not 
only that these wools come from many dififerent countries, but that even 
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different provinces of the same conntry pat np carpet wools in ways 
I>ecaliar to themselves. 

Liverpool, London, and Marseilles are all large foreigi^ markets for 
these wools, and mnch wool comes from them to New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston, which are the principal markets for these wools in 
this country. 

Whatever the dnty, we desire it to be so levied that we shall not be 
restricted by the American definitions of washing, skirting, or sorting, 
or in any way assuming that these wools are put up for the American 
market or to be subjected to American conditions and ways of prepar- 
ing and packing wools, and the duty on these wools should be an ad 
valorem duty, as was the case under the tariff act of 1890. 

The firm of which I am a member has used during the five years 
ending December, 1895, over 16,000,000 x>ound8 of carpet wool and over 
4,000,000 pounds of camel hair, or an average of over 4,000,000 ponnds 
per year. This quantity of wool has been used for making yams for 
Wilton, Brussels, tapestry, ingrain, and Axminster carpets. None of 
it has been pat into yarns for cloth. The camel hair has been used 
for carpet yams and for making a coarse, heavy cloth used in oil presses 
by those wbo make cotton-seed and linseed oil. 

None of the combing wool, which comprises 15,727,753 pounds of the 
whole, has been of domestic growth. We are never offered domestic 
combing wool by dealers and brokers for carpet purposes, and in buy- 
ing the above quantity, if there had been any domestic worsted wool 
which was of such low quality that it had to be used for carpet pur- 
poses, we feel quite sure that we should have been solicited to buy it. 
Since we have not bought any nor seen any nor heard of any we do not 
believe there is any, and as we will have in the future, as in the past, 
to draw our entire supply from abroad, we must have the opportunity 
to import the wools from the great markets abroad or the countries of 
growth in the condition they are usually sent to market. 

It is not to be expected that carpet wools will be raised in this 
country in the future any more than in the past. The same labor and 
expense will in this country produce a fleece of greater value than 
when expended in raising carpet wools. 

Mr. James Lynch, of New York, an eminent anthority on all wools, 
said in September 1871 : " No one has ever embarked in the business of 
growing carpet wool by itself, nor is there any likelihood of its being 
done;" and his words have proved correct. The American grower has 
put his effort to growing a better class of wool, and has succeeded. 

This is also recognized by Hon. Henry 8. Randall, chairman of the 
executive committee of the National Woolgrowers' Association, in a 
statement to the revenue commission of 1865-66 as follows: "The 
duties named in the draft of the bill on coarse, hairy carpet wools, 
which compete with none grown or which can be profitably grown at 
present in the United States are proposed for revenue purposes only." 
Therefore any duty placed upon carpet wool should be considered as a 
revenue duty, and that the cost will be increased to the consumer by 
the amount of that duty. This is shown by the course of prices in 
1894, when wools that were costing 27 J cents per scoured pound after 
the removal of the duty cost only 2l| cents per pound scoured and 
have been at about that price ever since, except in 1895, falling about 1 
cent per pound lower. 

When the division of wool into classes was made by the tariff of 1867, 
the basis of classification was made by blood and not by use. It was 
fully recognized at that time that carpet wools were used to some extent 
for other purposes than for carpets, but the classification by blood, all 
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things considered, was thouf^ht to be tlie most eqaitable. I append an 
article by Dr. Hayes, secretary of the Wool Manufacturers' Association, 
and commented upon by Dr. Randall, of the Wool^owers' Association, 
in which, while they agree that some small amount of carpet wool will 
be used for clothing purposes, they claim there is no way to prevent it, 
and it is so unimportant that it should not be considered. 

In the testimony given before the Ways and Means Committee in 
January, 1889, a statement by George William Bond was read, giving it 
as his opinion that much less than 8,800,000 pounds of carpet wool had 
been used for clothing purposes during 1887 out of an importation of 
81,507,477 pounds, an amount so small as not to influence the price of 
the American clip to any marked degree. 

If the estimate is correct that the United States consumes in a nor- 
mal year 500,000,000 pounds of clothing wool, while the production in 
1894 was but 340,000,000 pounds and has since diminished to 272,000,000 
pounds, it seems as if the domestic woolgrower would have full field for 
development without paying any attention to carpet wool, which none 
of them want to raise, and the skirtings of domestic fleeces will con- 
tinue to go into coarse goods as formerly, leaving the carpet manufac- 
turers, in the future as in the past, entirely dependent on foreign 
markets for their raw material. Such being the case, we wish the duty 
on carpet wools levied on the basis of value, not condition, as has 
always been done heretofore, and for revenue purposes only. 

I understand it was stated to the Ways and Means Committee, Janu- 
ary 6, that a dividing line of 10 cents would include in its lower division 
nearly all the wools used for carpets. This was given as the opinion of 
a gentleman who is neither a dealer nor manufacturer of carpet wools. 

I have already stated that all our wool goes into the manufacture of 
carpet yarns, and I wish to add that we are using for that purpose wools 
costing on the wharves at Boston 19, 18, 16, 14, 12, and 10 cents per 
pound ; nearly all the long carpet combing wools cost over 10 cents per 
pound. Under the act of 1890, at the limit of 13 cents per pound, we 
were obliged to use the heavy shrink combing wools, the foreigners who 
are not limited being able to purchase wools relatively cheaper. It can 
be proved easily that lowering the dividing line will increase the cost 
of these carpet combing wools, as surely as raising the duty will do. 

Although the average of carpet wools imported last year was 9-,% cents 
per pound, it was obtained through the averaging of these high-cost 
wools I have mentioned with the low ones; and on making a lower 
dividing line you would at once limit the range of selection. 

It has been commented on by the manufacturers of this class of wool 
that the ad valorem duty at a uniform rate without limit would act more 
equitably than did the a^t of 1890, where the limit was put at 13 cents 
-per pound. 

We respectfully submit the above to your honorable committee and 
trust that it may receive your favorable consideration. 
Respectfully, yours, 

Abbot & Co. 
By A. J. Abbot, 
The National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 



APPENDIX. 

[Od the U80 of cari>et wools for clothing; purposes, tpaken from the buUetin of the Xatlonal AssociatioD 
of Wool Manufacturers for 1880, pagoa 180-lb2.] 

It may be wise to turn to the testiinouy of the originators of the present olasaifica- 
tion to learn what was their nuderstandiug of the meaning and intent of the law 
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which they iiropoaed. No better or more complete expression of the objects which 
they songlit to obtain can be found than is contained in the statements made by 
Hon. John L. Hayes and Dr. Henry S. Randall, both leadiu<r spirits in the conven- 
tion of wool growers and wool man u fact lu'ers which recommended the present 
classification of wool to Congress. 

Mr. Hayes, in 1869, discussing similar assertions arising from dissatisfaction with 
the operation of the law, referred to the agreement between the two branches of ilie 
industry represented in the convention, and said: 

"This agreement was as follows: ^A provision to be inserted in the tariff laws 
requiring all wools now known as Mestiza, Cape, and Australian wools to be sub- 
jected to a duty of not less than 10 cents per ])ound, and 10 per cent ad valorem; 
said provision to be so worded as most effectually to prevent these and similar wools 
from being admitted at a less rate of duty; the rates of duty on all other wools to 
remain as they now are, with the exception of wools the growth of Canada, which, 
in the absence of treaty stipulations, shall be subjected to a duty of — cents per 
pound.' 

"This agreement, it will be seen, attempts no classification of wools according to 
the pui"poses for wliich they are adapted. The first part of the section clearly 
relates to wools of Merino blood only, this being the characteristic type of all the 
wools mentioned. There is nothing' in the agreement by which it can be remotely 
inferred that all wools suitable for clothing purposes were to be subjected to the 
increased duty ; and none but carpet wools should remain in the class upon which 
the duty was not to be ijicreased. 

"The wool tariff itself, by which this agreement was sought to be carried out, clas- 
sifies the wools only partially, according to the purposes for which thej'^ are adapted; 
and where it has reference to the use of the wool, it considers only the principal use. 
The principal means of determining the classes from which the Secretary of the 
Treasury is to direct the selection of samples are the blood and the countries from 
which the wools have been heretofore imported, the countries being designated to 
throw light on the character of the wools. The designation of the names and classes, 
snch as * clothing wool,' * combing wool,' 'carpet and other similar wools,' is subor- 
dinate to the otner terms of the act defining the wools in each class. 'Ihus, the 
merino wools of the first class are largely used for stuff goods, which are clearly dis- 
tinci from clothing purposes, and are very largely combed ; but they properlv receive 
their designation of clothing wools from their principal purpose. No one has ever 
pretended that the wools of the third class — 'carpet and other similar wools' — are 
nsed exclusively for carpets. This is expressed in the language, and 'other similar 
wools,' the term 'carpet' being only the principal designation, implying, as is the 
fact, the most important use. 

" If all wools suitable for clothing purposes or used for clothing purposes were to 
be included in the first class, all would be absorbed. This was the primary use of 
all wools. All can be spun and woven into cloth. The wools of Menno blood and 
Down clothinff wools are principally and most advantageously used for cloth. The 
* combing' ana the 'carpet and other similar wools' are principally and most advan- 
tageously nsed for other purposes. The name of the class designates only the most 
characteristic use. Just as the names shepherd dog, pointer, or bloodhound points out 
the characteristic qualities of these animals, though all may be watchdogs. 

"It is an error that considerable quantities of wool, suitable for clothing pur- 
poses, of BO large an amount as to greatly injure the American woolgrowers, are 



admitted under the third class, paying only 3 cents a pound. This is impossible, 
except with gross negligence, or fraudulent connivance, on the part of custom-house 
officers, under the system provided for determining the classes to which imported 
wools belong, that the distinctive or standard samples, prepared under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, deposited in the custom-house, shall be nsed by the 
proper officers of the customs to determine the classes to which all wools belong. 

" It is the duty of the custom-house officers to classify the wools accordinjj: to the 
standards of character, irrespective of any theory. The standards are believed to 
be sufficient for the general application of the laws. The agitation of this question, 
instead of enlarging any of the classes, it is believed has had the effect to lead the 
appraisers, if possible, to greater care in conforming to the samples." 
Dr. Randall, commenting on these remarks by Mr. Hayes, said : 
" It is a fact that wools of each of the recognized classes can be, and actually are, 
nsed to some extent in the fabrics to which the other classes are specially adapted. 
Thus a comparatively small portion of carpet wool is manufactured into coarse blan- 
kets; possibly it or its noils are sometimes made into a very low order of clothing 
^oods ; and we should not by any means dare to swear that some of it does not get 
into combing fabrics. But, in the first place, it can not in the present condition of 
things in our country, be profitably used in these ways to any serious extent ; and 
secondly, the slight loss of protection thus incurred by the American growers is com- 
pensatedby the use of tlieir wools in carpets. If then it had been enacted that all 
classes or kinds of wool, which famish any clothing or combing wool, should pay 
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the same duties as those two kinds, the practical result would be a horizontal tariff— 
ally or nearly all, kinds bearing the same rate of duties. 

''If protective duties on carpet wool were necessary to foster an existing and impor- 
tant national husbandry, which was essential to the public subsistence, to the gen- 
eral agriculture of the country, and to the utilization of vast portions of the pn blie 
domain, as is the case with clothing and combing wool husbandry, then those duties 
would be as Justifiable in one instance as in the other; <and the same ultimate com- 
pensation would be made to the consumer by the reduction of prices by domestic 
competition. But duties equal to those on clothing and combing wools will not now, 
nor probably for generations to come, lead to any extensive production of carpet 
wools in our country, because it would cost as much or more per pound to grow them 
as to grow the former, and the aggregate value of the wool and mutton would be 
less. For our growers, then, to insist that carpet wool shall perpetually pay the 
same duties as the seriously competing wools, because a comparatively small amount 
of it can be, and is, used in clothing and combing fabrics, when, too, as already said, 
this use finds an equivalent in the use of the former in carpets, would betray a self- 
ishness so inordinate that it could not fail to disgust the great mass of our people. 
And it is very safe to say, we think, that no such legislation could be procured from 
Congress. 

"To attempt to impose duties solely according to the use to which every bale of 
imported wool is actually put, thus doing away with classification and the use of 
standard samples, and making use instead of chaVacter the criterion of duties, would, 
under any system of execution which we can possibly conceive of, be attended with 
intolerable evils. We believe the essential object of the woolgrower — protection 
from foreign competing wools — was about as well aceomplisheil, in both form and 
matter, as is often done in tariff legislation.'^ 



ASDinOlSrAL STATEMENT SUBMITTED BT ABBOT & CO. 

Graniteville, Mass., January 11^ 1897. 

COMlvaTTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS: 

I have seen it reported in the papers that Mr. Theodore Justice, of 
Philadelphia, testified before the committee that a limit of 10 cents 
would include all the carpet wools used in making carpets, in his opin- 
ion. The fact that Mr. Justice claims to be a dealer exclusively in 
American wools is sufficient to explain how he could be led into such an 
error. From our own experience we desire to contradict that state- 
ment flatly, if he is correctly reported. 

From October 1, 1890, to October 1, 1896, a period of six years, we 
consumed in our factory over 19,800,000 pounds of carpet wool and 
over 4,300,000 of camel's hair. All this wool was used in carpet yarns. 
About 19,000,000 pounds of the wool was carpet-combing wool, used in 
making carpet worsted yarns. We are at the present time importing 
carpet-combing wools, to be used only for carpets, at all prices up to 
18 cents per pound. The higher priced wools above 14 cents may be 
termed light-shrinkage washed wools, the shrinkage ranging from 35 
to 16 per cent. 

The limit of 10 cents would in average years exclude the Cordova 
and Valparaiso wools of South America and the Scotch highland wools 
of Great Britain, all unwashed standard carpet wools, amounting to 
about 41,000,000 pounds, besides others from different parts of the 
world. This country has always taken large amounts of these wools. 

The Cordova and Valparaiso wools are heavy wools, losing about 54 
per cent in scouring; the Scotch wools from 36 per cent for very light 
wools to over 50 per cent. The washed wools costing about 12 to 14 
cents are heavy wools, losing over 36 per cent. Most of them are Asi- 
atic wools, whose value is diminished on account of their mixed colors 
of white, light gray, dark gray, and black, worsted yarns from colored 
wools bringing a lower price in the market. 
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The earners hair is made into worsted used for making press cloth, a 
heavy fabric used in pressing cotton seed and linseed in oil mills. 

We believe an ad valorem duty on carpet wools without limit would 
work equitably for all. If a limit is necessary, that limit should not be 
reduced below 13 cents, unless it is expected that carpets will cost much 
more than in 1892. 

The writer is aware that many loose statements have been made in 
the past eight years about a large amount of carpet wool being used 
for clothing purposes, and has many times inquired of dealers of his 
acquaintance, but has never been able to find one who would admit that 
his sales for clothing purposes amounted to over 5 per cent, leaving 95 
per cent for carpet purposes. So far as he is aware, no figures have 
ever been presented by the woolgrowers' representatives, they merely 
asserting that large quantities have been used. 

We are therefore of the opinion that not much, if any, larger per cent 
of carpet wool is being used for other purposes than was contemplated 
by the originators of the present classification, when blood and not use 
was made the foundation of the classes. 

Abbot & Co. 



STATEMENT SUBMITTED BT MR. AETHUB T. LTMAN, OE BOSTON, 
MASS., REPRESENTHrO THE LOWELL GABPET COMPANT. 

Boston, Mass., December 24^ 1896. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

In addition to what has been said, I wish to say that a duty on carpet 
wools, by increasing the cost of wool carpets, greatly handicaps those 
who use wool for carpets by allowing cheaper, though woven, carpets 
to be made of cattle hair, cotton, and shoddy. With free wool we can 
make an ingrain carpet so cheap that it is much harder to pass off a 
cotton and hair carpet on the consumer. In carpets and all woolens the 
buyer at retail is easily deceived. 

We are satisfied with the present conditions of the tariff. I think 
there is not a big mill in Lowell or Lawrence that cares to have the 
present tariff disturbed, though there is, of course, a preference for 
specific duties on goods. The advanced rates of the McKinley bill did 
much harm by starting reckless competition at home. The wool-carpet 
trade is specially liable to injury from high duties, as its whole supply 
comes from abroad. If the duty is not over 30 per cent I think all 
wool-carpet makers would prefer one uniform rate on all wools ad 
valorem. If the duty is 50 per cent some would prefer a lower rate on 
class 3 wools, thinking justly that 60 per cent on fine wool may well 
be fatal to their business when sill other manufacturing countries admit 
wool free. 

As treasurer of the Lowell Carpet Company, of Lowell, I wish also to 
protest against any form of duty on wool except one uniform ad valorem 
rate on all wools, without regard to class, or mixture, or skirting, or 
sorting, and especially against any system of duties based on dividing 
lines of value. 

This system is very troublesome if honestly executed, and it offers 
terrible temptation to fraud. In an East India wool auction at Liver- 
pool the American buyers, under the old line of 12 qents, used to bid up to 
of pence, which was the extreme limit (only one- fourth penny bids being 
accepted), and the foreign buyer bid 6 pence and got the wool, or forced 
the Americ«an to pay double duty. Later, to meet the American 
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necessity, the packer in India put in more sand and so enabled us to buy 
at 6f pence, but made us pay 3 cents per pound for sand; or Scotch wool, 
bought at 6 pence or above, i. e., over 12 cents, was invoiced at 5 J pence 
or less, and the nondutiable cliarges were fraudulently increased, as iu 
some noted cases in Philadelphia. The Montevideo wool is necessary 
for producing certain effects which no American wools will give, and a 
large mixture of wools is needed in many woolen and worsted fabrics. 
But the heavy duties, and the specific duties, and '' sorting clauses,'' 
and dividing lines press most severely, perhaps, on the wool-carpet man- 
ufacture, which needs about 100,000,000 pounds of greasy wool i)er 
year. This is almost wholly, of necessity, foreign wool. When the 
Lowell Carpet Company is working full, it needs about 10,OciO,000 
pounds annually, and we buy no American wool except, possibly, now 
and then, in some peculiar state of the market, or when a tine-wool mill 
wishes to get rid of some coarse sorted wool, a few thousand pounds. 
There are years when we do not buy a pound, and this is the general 
rule. This shows that there is practically no carpet wool raised her& 
This is a matter of course, because the fine-wool sheep have more 
pounds to a fleece, aud each pound is of much more value than can)et 
wool. If the class 3 wools, therefore, are excluded we have no availa- 
ble material, and must give up the market to foreign carpets. If a 
duty is put on first and second class wools we should not wish to have 
class 3 wools free, or even at a lower rate. If they were free the duties 
on carpets would not, of course, be raised, and there would be a large 
new use made of the free third-class wools. This would put up the 
price. Meantime, the foreigner, under the effect of heavy duties on first 
and second class wools, would use the coarse parts of those wools, as 
he does now, and would have two artificial advantages given him by 
the force of the tariff— getting cheaper wool and making cheaper goods, 
without increase of duty on the carpets, and against a higher cost of 
wool to us. An ad valorem rate would enable us to get wool for our 
works in reasonable assortment and condition. If the duty is liigh it 
will, of course, hurt our sales, owing to increased cost, and further by 
the increased use of cotton and jute and cattle hair in American car- 
pets competing with American wool carx)ets. Under the McKinley bill 
East India wools, which, as they usually come to market, are all sorted 
wools, were all excluded by the doubled duties, as sorted. The exclu- 
sion broke down the price of the best white Kandahar East India wool 
about 4 cents per pound, for the benefit of the foreign manufacturer. 
Some East India wools were sent in the grease, to avoid the double 
duty, but they were iu very unsatisfactory condition. The dividing line 
of 13 cents also made it necessary to ship the Russian carpet wools in 
the grease, which was also unsatisfactory, and made us pay freight on 
50 per cent of grease and dirt. Under an ad valorem rate there would 
be little temptation to undervaluation, as values of raw wool are well 
known. 

Abthur T. Lyman, 
Treasurer Lowell Carpet Mills. 

STATEMENT SUBMITTED BT MB. EDWABD F. MASON, MANXTFAC- 
TU&ER, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA 

' Januaby 6, 1897. 

Committee on Ways and Means: 

As a manufacturer of Brussels carpet, I would submit to your com- 
mittee a few thoughts on the j)roposed revision of the tariff. 
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(1) Third-class wool does not need protection, inasmucli as for twenty 
years back none lias been grown in the United States, the flocks having 
all been bred to finer quality, and no duty on carpet wool can be high 
enough to induce their production in the United States. 

(2) If for purposes of revenue it is deemed necessary to place a duty 
on third class wool, said duty should in no case be relatively increased 
as compared with first and second-class wools in the McKinley bill, but 
rather diminished. 

(3) The duty should be ad valorem on third-class wools, not specific, 
the same objections not existing to ad valorem duty on raw material as 
in the manufactured article, where much greater opportunity for fraud 
exists. 

(4) There should be no change in the classification of carpet wools 
unfavorable to the manufacturers. The classification in the McKinley 
bill was arrived at after long and exhaustive discussion between the 
woolgrowers and the carpet manufacturers, and, while not satisfactory 
to either, was the result of mutual concessions, and as such should not 
be disf urbed or that feature reopened for discussion. If it is, much bad 
feeling on both sides will probably result, for three weary days were 
spent in talk before this agreement was reached. 

(5) The same remarks api>ly to the dividing line of 13 cents. Much 
acrimonious and prolonged discussion was had before this result was 
agreed to, and the same reasons exist as did then for not lowering the 
line (it should be increased to 15 cents). The prices of to-day or any 
one given period should not be alone considered in arriving at a deci- 
sion. We may reasonably expect the market at no distant day to regain 
a normal condition so far as demand and prices go, and then many wools 
that are necessary to the production of carpets would be shut out if 
the dividing line should be lowered, as the duty would be prohibitory. 

(6) The compensatory duty on manufactured goods should bear the 
same relation to the duty on third class wools as in the McKinley bill, 
which is based on a most careful consideration of the whole subject by 
the most able and experienced men in the carpet-manufacturing business. 

(7) The duty on goods should be compound as before; the ad valorem 
for protection and the specific for compensatory. 

(8) In addition to Brussels and Wilton carpets, we also manufacture 
jute carpets and jute rugs. A very high duty should be placed on all 
Oriental fabrics, such as high-class rugs, jute rugs, mattings, carpet- 
ings, etc. These fabrics together have injured the home industry more 
than all other causes combined, and immediate relief is needed in this 
direction. 

Edwaed F. Mason, 
Of 8cJix>fi€ld & Mason^ Carpet Manufacturers. 



SPECIFIC DUTT OH WOOL UNFAIR. 

Boston, Mass., December 30^ 1896. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

You are entering upon the duty of revising the tariff, which embraces 
in the undertaking the wool and woolen schedule, and the signally 
important move of the transference of wool from the free list to the 
dutiable list, with a compensating duty to the woolen manufacturers. 

The corporation I represent is the largest consumer of wool in the 
United States, having a capacity of 360,000 to 400,000 pounds of wool 
weekly, and producing the greatest quantity of woolen and worsted 
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men's-wear goods of any concern in the world, and engaging a force of 
4,500 employees. Being, therefore, a consumer of wool and a manufac- 
turer of worsted and woolen goods on an important scale, my sngges- 
itions could be regarded as being fraught with some responsibility. 

The demands of the woolgrowers for protection, as expressed by 
Judge Lawrence, appeal to me as absurd and unjust toward the woolen 
manufacturer and toward the toiling masses of this country who are 
the largest consumers and who are opposed to unnecessary and exces- 
sive taxation, compelling them to pay exorbitant prices for clothing, 
but who undoubtedly, as expressed in recent elections, show a willing- 
ness to insure to every industry sufDcient protection. 

In our experience it is unjust for the woolgrowers to demand a spe- 
cific duty on wool. It prevents the manufacturer, who is compelled to 
follow the demands of the consumer, from securing more completely the 
domestic market. He must make the quality of goods wanted, and if 
he does not the foreign manufacturer supplies the want. A specific 
duty, arbitrarily placing 12 cents a pound, or any rate per pound, on 
wool handicaps the manufacturer under these circumstances. He is at 
a great disadvantage in buying the necessary foreign wool to make the 
particular quality of fabric desired, wools which can not be raised in 
this country. 

The specific or pound duty proposed to be levied on every pound of 
foreign wool imported, obliges the domestic manufacturer who needs 
those wools to import only such wools as contain the least amount 
of grease and dirt, which, being limited in quantity, leaves the entire 
balance of the wool clipped (amounting, I am informed, to 95 per cent) 
uncompeted for and at the disposal of the foreign manufacturer. 

In thus securing cheaper his wool, the foreign manufacturer can repeat 
what he did under the previous tariif— slip his goods easily into this 
country, to the worry of the domestic manufacturer, whose explanation 
was the oft- repeated cry of ''undervaluation,'' but which I believe were 
honorably and legitimatly imported. 

Unless the manufacturer can secure the home market he has no use for 
the domestic wool, and to hold the market he must make the goods that 
the trade want, though they call for foreign wool. Every suit of clothes 
made from foreign cloth supplants home labor. If that peculiar "feel" 
is wanted in goods that can alone be had in Australian wool, the domes- 
tic manufacturer should supply that want. By securing to him the 
home market he can use the whole domestic clip easily. 

The arbitrarily fixed specific pound duty demanded by the woolgrow- 
ers through Judge Lawrence, together with the compensating duty to 
the woolen manufacturer, which is absolutely necessary to him, when 
added to the regular worsted and woolen goods duty, makes an aggre- 
gate that is at once excessive and unpalatable to the people, and places 
the manufacturer in a misleading position, a« receiving all this aggre- 
gate of protection, when in realty he is not. 

I contend that the only proper and fair duty on wool should be an ad 
valorem one not exceeding 25 per cent; that the duty on woolen goods 
remain substantially as it is, say 50 per cent ad valorem, with the pro- 
viso that the equivalent of the duty acconled wool be added as com- 
pensating, and that portion only made specific — the distinction being 
that wool is an article of merchandise the valne of which can be easily 
ascertained, while that of goods is attended with much confusion, due 
to manipulation and adulteration, and therefore easily made the object 
of fraud, inviting undervaluation. 

The further preposterous deman<l of the woolgrower that skirted 
wools should pay double duty is not entitled to consideration. It is an 
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attempt to prohibit the importatiou of wool. The difference between 
skirted and uuskirted in value at most is trivial, and does not call for 
special legislation. Further, it places a premium on dishonesty and 
encourages the slovenly marketing of our wools, which is sufficiently 
deplorable now. 

1 would most decidedly prefer the existing tariff to the one that will be 
made necessary by the wool-protection proposition of Judge Lawrence, 
the adoption of which I believe would keep our industry constantly in 
politics, with attending perplexities and uncertainties. 

Wm. M. Wood, 
Treasurer Washington Mills Company. 



DISCRIMINATION TO BE AVOIDED. 

New York, December 29^ 1896. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

I take the libei*ty of calliup: your attention to a fact which has here* 
tofore been ignored in all tariff bills where a specific duty is put on wool 
iu the grease ; and as I iiresume that the tariff you are now framing will 
put a duty on this article, I will take the liberty of x)utting before you 
my views in detail. 

A specific duty per pound on wool iu the grease generally is a discrim- 
iuati ug duty against some producing countries. The value of unwashed 
wool, i. e., the wool as it comes off' of the sheep's back, is based entirely 
on what that wool will yield as scoured wool. For instance: 

One hundred pounds of unwashed Australian wool will yield about 50 
pounds of scoured wool ready for the manufacturer, whereas 100 pounds 
of unwashed Argentine wool will yield about 35 pounds of scoured wool. 

You will readily see that if 100 i)ound8 of Australian wool pay the 
same specific duty per ])ound as Argentine wool it creates a discrimina- 
tion in favor of Australia. 

To illustrate further, suppose the value of scoured wool to be 40 cents 
per pound, the 100 pounds of Australian unwashed wool would yield 
$20; duty at 11 cents per pound on unwashed wool, $11; net result, $9. 
One hundred pounds Argentine unwashed wool would only yield $14; 
duty, $11 ; net result, $3. 

Therefore a specific duty on all kinds of unwashed wool is virtually 
a prohibitory duty on Argentine wool. 

1 am decidedly in favor of specific duties, but think you will agree 
with me that the duty should not be the same on all classes of unwashed 
wool. 

William H. T. Hughes, 

Of Hughes ^ Co^ 
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MANUFACTURES OF WOOL. 

STATEMEKT OF MB. S. B. D. NORTH, OF BOSTON, SEGEETABT OF 
THE NATIONAL WOOL MANUFACTURERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. !N^oKTH said: Mr. Chainuan aud geutleinen of the committee, I 
have been iustriicted by the executive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers to appear before the committee to state 
the views which the members of that organization entertain with regard 
to a revision of the tariff, and the principles which they think ought 
to govern in the adjustment of the wool and woolen schedule. I have 
been asked to state that I appear also for the Maine Wool Manufac- 
turers' Club, which appointed a committee to be present at this hear- 
ing, but which committee has been unavoidably detained. In order 
that I may be able to save your time and say what I have to state in 
the briefest possible form, I have reduced it to writing, and will not 
occupy a great deal of your time. 

The wool manufacturers belouging to the National Association coun- 
sel moderation in the iixiug of rates. They expect you will grant them 
adequate protection, such as experieuce has proven to be necessary to 
enable them to continue and extend the industry. They want a chance 
to reopen their mills, but they neither ask nor desire excessive duties. 
They are convinced that the best interests of both the wool-growing and 
wool manufacturing industries will be promoted by the enactment of a 
conservative and reasonable tariff, and that some promise of perma- 
nence will thus exist. Constant change in the conditions under which 
the wool manufacture is conducted is an evil only less marked than a 
tariff too low to permit of competition with foreigners. The wool man- 
ufacturers have recently had experience enough in this line to last a 
lifetime. 

it is a demonstrated fact that the wool manufacture suffered in the 
tariff' revision of 1894 a discrimination more marked and damaging than 
any other manufacturing industry. Whether this was done purposely 
or inadvertently is not of present moment. The fact that it was done 
is proved : 

First, by the direct effects upon the industry. 

Second, by the evidence of the importations. 

The months immediately preceding the revision of 1894 and the two 
years subsequent include the most disastrous period in the history of 
the American wool manufacture. This statement is made without any 
reservation or qualification whatever. During a great part of tlm 
period the bulk of the woolen and worsted machinery of the country has 
be«n wholly or partially idle; much of the remainder has made goods 
that have either been marketed at a loss or are still in stock. The 
domestic market for woolen goods has since been in a state of absolute 
demoralization. At the present moment there is more machinery in 
operation than during the summer, but the general condition of the 
manufacture is as bad as bad can be. 

The wool manufacturers are not so blind as to attribute the whole of 
this prolonged and continuing paralysis to the tariff* revision of 1894. 
Other causes have been at work, and all industries have suffered. But 
there must be a special cause why the wool manufacture has suffered 
far more than any other, and why the prospect of a general business 
revival brings no promise of any improvement to this particular industry. 

That special cause is revealed in the record of woolen imports. 1 
have here a statement from the reports of the Treasury Bureau of 
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Statistics showing the value of all imports of manufactares of wool aud 
the qaantity and value of imports of cloth for the calendar years 1891 
to 1895, inclusive. I have taken the calendar year statistics rather 
than those of the fiscal year, for the reason that the woolen schedule of 
the act of 1804, as you will remember, did not go into effect until 
January 1, 1895. and the statistics of the calendar years are therefore 
exactly coincident with the operation of that schedule. In the fiscal- 
year statistics the figures are so divided up between the tariffs of 1890 
aud 1894 that their true significance is lost. 

Importt of manufaoturet of wool and of clothi. 



Year ending December 31- 



1891 

1892 

189a 

1894 

Total , 

Average of four years, 
1895 



Wool mann- 

factures. 

Value. 



$34,010,945 
37. 515. :i08 
30, 238, 506 
17, 342, tW2 



119,107,441 
29. 776, 860 
60.319,301 



Cloths. 



Pounds. 



Value. 



11,885,413 $11,489,444 



16, 248, 495 
13,603,992 
7, 214, 810 



48. 952, 710 
12, 238, 178 
40,070,143 



14.068,491 
11,460,529 
6,104,793 



43. 123, 257 
10. 780. 814 
25,281,668 



In the analysis of this table attention may be first directed to 
quantities. The imports of cloths in the calendar year 1895 ran up 
to 40,070,000 pounds, a quantity almost equal to the total quantity 
imported in the three years 1891, 1892, and 1893, under the act of 1890. 
The largest quantity of cloths imported in any one year previously was 
16,248,313 pounds, in 1892, aud the increase in 1895 over the largest 
previous year was 147 per cent. 

The total imports of manufactures of wool in 1895 were valued— or 
undervalued — at $60,319,301, foreign value. The duty-paid value of 
these goods was about $90,000,000. The returns of the Federal census 
for 1890, deducting the duplications for yarns, etc., and the cotton knit 
goods included, show a total value in domestic woolen products in that 
year of about $250,000,000. In other words, the duty-paid value of the 
imports of 1895 was about one-third the value of all the woolens made 
in our own mills in a year of manufacturing activity, such as 1890 was. 
They were equal to about one-half the domestic production of the year 
1895. We have in the CTuited States enough woolen machinery, when 
all in operation, to supply all the goods our people can consume. 

These enormous importations at low valuations, crowded upon a slug- 
gish market, were what broke down our domestic manufacturers. The 
foreigners so completely overdid the business that they have suffered 
with our own people from the reaction; and it is true that importations 
have largely fallen off' since about February last, and are today com- 
paratively small. 

It was this torrent of importations, pouring in at the rate of $5,000,000 
a month all through 1895, which broke down the market; and the essence 
of this whole question lies in the fact that no recovery of that market — 
to a point where the manufacturer can get back a new dollar for an old 
one — seems possible, under existing tariff conditions. It remains to 
explain why. 

With an increase of 147 per cent in the quantity of cloths imported, 
as compared with the largest previous year, there was an increase of 
only 46 per cent in the value of those imports, as compared with the 
same year. All the time that the quantities of imports were going up, 
the values were going down; or, if the actual values were not going 
down in all cases, the character of the fabrics was shifting to lower 
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qualities, so as to change the basis upon which the American must carry 
on competition. The Treasury Department returns show a fall in the 
unit of value per pound of imported cloths from 90 cents in 18d4 to 69 
cents in 1895. 

To ^et the full significance of this change in the unit of value, con- 
trast the three years 1891, 1892, and 1893, in which 41,739,000 pounds 
of imported cloths were valued at $37,019,000, with the year 1895, when 
40,070,000 pounds were valued at only $25,287,668. 

This decrease in the unit of value was of course partially due to a 
general fall in values, but it has been enormously increased by the tariff 
of 1894, working in two ways: 

First. The removal of the weight duties of previous tariffs let down 
the bars to the importation of kinds and grades of cloth hitherto 
practically excluded from this country, an exclusion greatly to the 
advantage of our own people, as we now know. The ad valorem basis 
of the tariii' has allowed the importation of the lowest and meanest 
descriptions of goods made in the world— the peculiar products of the 
Batley and Dewsbury districts in' England, where they have reduced 
to an exact science the business of making woolens out of shoddy, 
mungo, wastes, cows' hair, and other rubbish, in the spinning and weav- 
ing of which our American manufacturers have not yet learned the 
rudiments, althou^rh it is clear that they will have to learn them if they 
have got to fight these goods in the home market. Immense quantities 
of these goods have been thrust upon this market under the pret^ont 
law. They are admirably manufactured, considering the materials 
emi)loyed, and, while worthless for wear, are particularly attractive 
and deceptive in finish and appearance. 

I have here, Mr. Chairman, a number of samples of these Batley 
cloths which I picked at random from a large quantity in my oftic-e 
before leaving Boston, which I will leave with the committee. They 
are valued abroad all the way from 1 shilling up to 1 shilling 6 pence, 
and in some instances 1 shilling 7 pence. 

The Chairman. You have spoken of the immense increase of impor- 
tations of both wool and woolens in 1895 over 1893 and treble the 
quantity of wool having been imported and double the quantity of 
goods having been imported; can you state also and put in your 
remarks what efiect it has upon the revenue! 

Mr. Forth. I will do so. 

The Chairman. The revenue in 1893 on a much smaller importation 
was in substance $42,000,000! 

Mr. North. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Notwithstanding these large importations, the 
revenue was only $23,000,000; in other words, the Government lost 
nearly $20,000,000 of revenue while this increased importation was 
going on ! 

Mr. North. Yes, sir. I want to say just one word in regard to these 
cloths. I have in my hand one single piece, which is a very ingeniously 
manufactured piece of goods, the cost of which abroad is 1 shilling, or 
25 cents, and in which there is not a particle of new wool, the price 
to-day of scoured wool being, we will say, 30 cents a pound, and that 
piece of cloth is manufacture and sold, with all the costs of manufac- 
turing and the manufacturer's profit, for less than the market price of 1 
pound of clean wool. 

Mr. Russell. What is the weight of that! 

Mr. North. I believe it is 14 ounces. 

Mr. Russell. Is the warp of that cotton! 

Mr. North. Yes, sir; and the filling is made up of worsted waste; 
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and experts who have examined these goods say in their judgment 
there is no fresh wool in it. Some of these other specimens of cloth are 
not so creditable to the manufacturer as that particular one. Some of 
them carry on their face 

Mr. Wheeler. Does that tear easily or wear out! 

Mr. North. Some of them have been put through the testing process 
and show how poorly they stood it. 

The complaint of our manufacturers, in a word, is that the higher- 
g^ade American-made goods have been compelled to compete for their 
own market at prices fixed or governed by these worthless cloths. The 
^hole range of goods prices, up to the very highest qualities, has been 
affected by this species of competition; values have settled down, from 
range to range in quality, to meet a level so established ; and whatever 
the grade, the market refuses to absorb goods which can not be sold at 
prices which bear a certain relationship to the standard thus estab- 
lished. Nothing can be more certain than that, if the conditions 
continue which have introduced these goods here, the American manu- 
facturer must meet them by the use of similar materials. There has 
been more shoddy used in American goods during the year just past 
than ever before, and more shoddy, mungo, and miscellaneous refuse 
contained in the goods imported in that year than have come into the 
United States in any previous twenty-five years. 

Mr. Grosvenor. I did not hear your opening statement. What is 
mungo! 

Mr. North. It is one variety, and an inferior variety, of shoddy. 

The second difficulty is not less serious. It springs primarily from 
the same cause — the ad valorem duty. Not only have market values 
been demoralized in the manner indicated; they have been further 
obliterated by the systematic consignment of goods at prices lower than 
the cost of manufacture abroad, and their sale in this country at duty- 
paid prices less than the cost of manufacture here. The domestic manu- 
facturer, compelled to calculate his costs six months or more in advance 
of the delivery of his goods, has been confronted always by this specter 
of undervaluation ; he has never known during the whole period that 
this tarifr'has been in operation whether the calculations he made when 
he went to bed would meet the conditions which would await him when 
he awoke in the morning. As a matter of fact, he has found that they 
never would meet them. 

I do not claim to possess direct personal knowledge on this matter of 
undervaluations. There are gentlemen present who can specifically 
inform you of facts which have come under their personal and official 
knowledge within the past year. Knowing what their testimony wUl 
be, I assert the belief of the wool manufacturers who have closely 
observed the facts, that where the law nominally allows a duty of 40 
and 50 per cent on woolen goods, in the actual operation of that law the 
protection now accorded in this industry does not exceed from 30 to 35 
per cent, and in some instances does not equal this percentage. 

It is this conviction, based upon facts which will later be detailed to 
you, which leads the American manufacturer to say, as heauthorizes 
me to say for him, that a protection such as is nominally accorded him 
in the existing law is sufficient to meet the requirements of his situa- 
tion, provided, always, that it shall be so assessed and collected that 
he will actually receive it. 

His complaint is not so much of the rates of duty accorded him by 
the present tariff, as of the form in which they are assessed and of the 
manner in which they are collected. 
SOHED K ^20 
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He objects also to dividing lines in the levying of an ad valorem dnty, 
and particularly to the dividing line in the present tanii' at 50 cents s 
pound, ingeniously thrust into the law at what has proved to be a dan- 
ger point in the present market conditions to iuvite and tempt import 
ers to save 10 per cent in their duties by an undervaluation which, in 
many instances, need not exceed 2 or 3 cents a pound. The wool man- 
ufacturers always have protested, and always will protest, against the 
indefensible discrimination of these dividing lines, so far as they relate 
to ad valorem duties. An ad valorem duty is a duty determined by 
value; it is greater or less as the cost is high or low, and the cheaper 
goods need and are entitled to receive the same ad valorem duty as the 
most expensive goods. The labor cost bears practically the same rela- 
tion to the total cost in all grades. 

I have in my hand a statement furnished by the United States con- 
sul at Bradford, England, showing the prices current of worsted coa^ 
ings in Yorkshire in June, 1895, July, 1896, and October, 1896, and this 
price list shows very curiously the oi^erations of this dividing line at 
50 cents. 

Price current 9/ wonted coaiiugt. 



June, 1695. 



Clay twilled worsteds, 37 inches : 

lO-onnce 

1 l*ouDce 

12-oaoce 

14-onnce 

15-ouiioe i 2 IJ to 2 

le-ouiioe ! 2 3 to2 

18.oQ]ice I 2 6 to8 

20-ouuoe j 2 Q to 8 



t. d. 



74 to 1 10 
8{to2 
9 to 2 
to2 



July. 1896. ^""^^^ 



2 3 

m 

2 10^ 



s. d. 

1 h 
1 14 

1 Hi 

2 01 
2 2j 



These prices are for medium qualities, black; blue, l^d. higher. 



June. 1895. July, 1896. ^^**^'"^ 



French backs, 87 inches : «. d. s. d. \ 

12-oance. I 2 ]|to2 3| ; 

14-oimce ■ 2 3* to 2 6 

16-oance 2 6j to 2 9 

18-ouiice ■ 2 10 to8 1 I 

Mixtumn, 37 inches : I 

12-otince 2 2 to 2 6 

13ounce 2 i to 2 7 ' 

14-ouDce 2 6 to 2 9 i 



«. d. 

2 

2 6| 
2 

2 11 

2 8 

2 5 

2 7 



s. d. 

1 11 

2 2 



fixtures advance 2d. per ounce. 

The quotations indicate a number of instances in which in July, 1896, 
certain goods, if honestly valued, would pay 60 per cent duty, and the 
same goods three months later, if honestly valued, would pay 40 per 
cent duty, there having been absolutely no change in the goods at all 
in that Interval, and the change in the classification being due to the 
fact that the goods are valued right on the line when honestly valued, 
and if they are just a little above the line, a penny or a cent's differ- 
ence, it is the simplest thing to get them under tbat line, and the man- 
ufacturer is not able to understand any good reason why the tariff 
should be 40 per cent on a piece of goods one day and 50 per cent on 
he same piece of goods the next day. 

Mr. Turner. Is not that the inevitable operation of specific duties 
in regard to the fluctuations of the market! 

Mr. North. Did you say specific duties? 

Mr. Turner. Sometimes a specific duty is a certain ad valorem by 
reason of the changes in the market! 
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Mr. NoBTH. It does not aifect the amount of daty paid from day to 
day, if it is specific. 

Mr. TuBNEB. But it aflfects the tax paid by the consumer! 

Mr. North. The tax paid by the consumer is always the same if the 
duty is specific. 

Mr. TuBNEB. But is large or small ad valorem! 

Mr. NoBTH. That is very true. 

Mr^TuBNEB. You are regarding the matter from the standpoint of 
protection; but is there not some interest of the consumer in this 
matter! 

Mr. NOBTH. Undoubtedly, sir. The proposition I make is, that the 
American manufacturer can not calculate his cost and make his market 
price to compete with goods which one day are to pay a tariff of 50 per 
cent when on the following day or following week he must compete 
against those same goods paying a duty of only 40 per cent. 

Mr. TuBNEB. Did you witness or read the hearings had before this 
committee at the last session in which statements were made by the 
general appraisers at the port of New York! 

Mr. NoBTH. I did, sir; 1 heard some of them, and have read them all. 

Mr. TuBNEB. Do you remember they put the margin of deception 
and fraud at a very small percentage — that is, most of the appraisers! 
One gentleman was opposed to ad valorem rate, but the other gentle- 
men thought that over 90 per cent of the importations was honest. 

Mr. NoBTH. Well, sir; that may be true. I believe the great bulk 
of the importers are honest. I believe the invoiced goods that come 
into this country are very apt to be honestly invoiced. I think the 
trouble is almost entirely, but not wholly, confined to the consigned 
goods, and I think the method oC importing by consignment is very 
largely resorted to for the purpr)se of undervaluation, and I do not see 
how undervaluation can be prevented in an ad valorem tariff so long 
as consignments of goods are permitted. 

Mr. TuBNEB. I am aware at that point there is a difference of opinion. 
The consignments represent ^ very large branch of trade now to which 
the country has become accustomed. 

Mr. NoBTH. I have been told that in woolens the consigned goods 
constitute a very large majority of all woolens that come into this 
country. I do not know that that is the fact, but I have been told that is 
the case, and that simply increases and emphasizes the difficulty that 
the American manufacturer has to contend with under such a tariff. 

The wool manufacturer asks, then, that whatever protection is given 
him may be given, in part at least, in specific form, so arranged that the 
opportunity and inducement to undervaluation shall be reduced to the 
minimum, and the law shall operate with certainty, exactness, and equity. 

When it comes to the suggestion of a scheme whet-eby the ad valorem 
may be wholly done away with, the manufacturer is compelled to admit 
that the wit of man has not yet been able to devise one that is perfectly 
equitable in operation. 

I have here the draft of a report of a special committee of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, which has been at work for nearly 
a year in connection with the experts of the Philadelphia Textile 
School in an earnest, even desperate effort to devise such a form of 
duty. The sum total of the report is the conclusion that the thing is 
impossible, because of the thousands of variations — in weave, in texture, 
in materials, and in finish — which distinguish woolen goods from those 
of all other textile manufactures. 

It has been d^nonstrated that there is no relationship, fixed and defi- 
nite, beween any of the constituents, whether it be weight, or threads. 
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or weave, or coants of yarn, and the value of the fabric or the cost of 
its making. In a word, it is impossible to dispense altogether with the 
ad valorem principle. 

This misfortune is partially remedied, and only partially, by the 
compound schedule of duties which a duty upon wool necessitates. It 
is true that the specific duty under this arrangement is not a part of 
the protective duty, but it enters into the total duty the foreigner 
must pay, in a form which undervaluation can not effect; and the under- 
valuation that occurs upon the ad valorem side, when thus spread 
over the whole duty, is somewhat minimized, not by reason of any 
extra or hidden protection contained in the specific duty, but because 
the latter is all collected and the percentage of undervaluation upon 
the whole duty is correspondingly reduced. The specific duty thus 
assessed is commonly known as the compensatory duty. 

We come now to a discussion of this compensatory duty. It has 
often been explained to this committee, but as its membership changes 
it becomes necessary to explain it again, for it is the vital part, the 
keystone of the wool and woolen schedule. Without it the wool manu- 
&cturer can not exist in this country under a wool duty, and without 
it no duty on wool can be high enough to be of the slightest service to 
the woolgrower. In fact, the compensatory duty is a part of the wool 
duty, and to the grower the most important part. 

It is the misfortune of this industry that it is the only one upon 
whose raw materials the exigencies of the protective policy require 
that a duty shall be placed which correspondingly increases its cost. 
In the few other cases where a duty is levied on the raw material it is 
not a material factor in the price of the finished product. In the case 
of wool, and it is almost the only instance along the whole line of dutia- 
ble articles — whatever the amount of the tax you shall decide to impose, 
it will be added to the costs of the manufacture. If imported, the whole 
duty is added to cost; if domestic grown, practically the whole of the 
duty. The evidence of this fact is found at page 384 of volume 1 of 
the report of the Senate Finance Committee on Wholesale Prices and 
Wages, made in 1893. The course of domestic wool prices since the 
removal of the wool duty has completely confirmed the accuracy of the 
conclusions of Mauger & Avery in 1892. Ohio XX wool has dropped 
in value in the face of equal competition from 29 cents in 1892 to 18^ 
cents per pound in 1896 as given in that report. The 1892 price on the 
scoured basis was about 31 cents above the value per scoured pound of 
the London price of the corresponding grade of Australian wool, while 
the 1896 price is below the London scoured-wool price of the like grade 
of Australian woo). 

The restoration of a duty on wool will again reverse these price rela- 
tions, and that duty will be added to the manufacturing costs. It 
must therefore be made good to the manufacturer, in addition to the 
protection you allow him on his own account, if he is to compete with 
European manufacturers, all of whom have free wool. 

This, in a word, is the purpose of the compensatory duty on goods; to 
place the American manufacturer in the same position as though he bad 
his wool free of duty; to start him, so far as possible, on the same basis 
as the cotton manufacturer, the silk manufacturer, and every other 
manufacturer. The compensatory duty, as heretofore arranged, has 
never been sufficient to fully accomplish this, as will be shown. With 
the lapse of time, with the development of the industry, with the 
increasing demand for foreign wools of kinds and qualities not produced 
here, or produced in insufficient quantities, the adjustment of the oom- 
pensatory duty becomes less and less adequate to the purpose in view. 
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But it is the best tbat can be devised; and if the wool daty is to be 
restored, it is its inevitable and indispensable accompaniment. 

The manner in which the compensatory duty is calculated is very 
simple. It is based upon the shrinkage of the wools' accessible to foreign 
manufacturers. The degree of this shrinkage is established and known 
the world over, and it is a fact that 4 pounds of greasy wool, such as is 
most common in the world's markets, are required to make 1 pound of 
cloth. If we take the case of a Mestiza or Argentine wool, shrinking 67 
•per cent, we shall have left, out of every 100 pounds, 33 pounds of clean 
wool, which will lose 35 per cent more in the different processes of man- 
ufacture, leaving 21,45 pounds of cloth, or 4.66 pounds of the greasy 
wool to 1 pound of cloth. So that on these wools the proportion of 4 
to 1 is not sufficieut to reimburse the manufacturer, and hence his 
purchases in the foreign markets are necessarily confined to wool of 
lighter shrinkage. 

The iusuflBciency of the compensatory duty in the case in question 
may thus be computed : 

From wool shrinking 67 per cent, as in the preceding illustration, 
21.45 pounds of cloth are produced. Under the law of 1890 the duty 
on 100 pounds of this wool was $11, and the compensatory duty at 44 
cents a pound on 21.45 x)ounds of cloth was $0.44, or $1.56 less than the 
duty the manufacturer paid on his wool, a loss of 7.3 cents per pound on 
his cloth. 

If the calculation is made on wool shrinking 70 per cent, the disad- 
vantage is still greater, thus: 

Duty on 100 pounds of wool, $11; shrinkage in scouring, 70 per cent, 
leaving of clean wool 30 pounds; 35 per cent shrinkage in manufac- 
ture, lOJ pounds, leaving 19J i)ounds of cloth. Duty on 19^ pounds of 
cloth at 44 cents per pound, $8.58, or $2.42 less than the duty paid on 
the wool, a sum equal to 14.4 cents per pound on the cloth. This 
puts the American manufacturer under a disadvantage, as compared 
with the foreigner, of 12.4 cents per pound of such cloth made, notwith- 
standing the compensatory duty of 44 cents per pound.* 

It has been estimated by competent authority that of the world's 
clothing wools only about 10 per cent shrinks 50 per cent or less, and 
that of the remaining 90 per cent the bulk will shrink 70 per cent or 
more, making the average shrinkage not less than 68 per cent. Since 
this formula was first sulopted in 1867 there has been an enormous 
development in the world's su])ply of heavy- shrinkage wools, particu- 
larly from South America and the Cape of Good Hope. As this supply 
has increased, the disadvantages of the American manufacturer, by 
reason of the wool duty, have correspondingly increased. 

I will not detain you by the evidence of the correctness of this formula, 
but ask that it may be published in the record of these hearings, not 
only the old evidence, which is as accurate as ever, but some important 
new testimony that has been gathered. 

The Chairman. You can file it with your written statement and it 
will be printed with the hearings. 

Mr. North. 1 would simply say, however, there is some interesting and 
important new testimony added to the old records. More particularly, 
I have here three statements based upon the actual experience of one 
of our largest worsted mills, showing the actual results in the business 
of the mill for a year, covering in one case a million and a half pounds 
of wool and covering in another case 800,000 pounds of wool and in 
another case nearly 2,000,000 pounds of wool, the actual business of 
the mills taken from its books and records, showing in every instance 
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that tire compensation secured at four to one is not sufficient to reim- 
burse the costs in that particular mill. 

Mr. Grosvenob. Do you propose to speak of the difference, if there 
is one, between the South American wool and the Australian wool in 
this matter of shrinkage! Your calculation is based upon South 
American wool, as I understand f 

Mr. North. Yes, sir; the calculation is necessarily based upon the 
heavy-shrinkage wool, because that is the wool that is accessible to the 
foreign competitor of the American manufacturer, and you have got to 
make these calculations not on your wool, but on his wool. 

Mr. Wheblkb. These wools include about 90 per cent! 

Mr. North. The heavy-shrinkage wool, shrinking from 60 to 70 per 
cent, constitute 90 per cent of the clothing wools of the world. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Then the Australian wool is not a very important 
factor in your judgment! 

Mr. North. A great many Australian wools will shrink in that pro- 
portion. There is evidently a little misapprehension in regard to 
Australian wools. 

Mr. Grosvenor. That is what we want to know something about; 
I do, at least. What proportion of the AuBtralian wool will shrink only 
50 per cent! 

Mr. North. I should say only a very small proportion. Mr. Justice 
says not over 10 per cent of the Australian clothing wools. 

Mr. Dolliver. It was testified yesterday that all of the Australian 
wool is i>ractically the grade of washed wool of other countries. 

Mr. North. I did not hear any such testimony* 

Mr. Wheeler. Judge Lawrence said that. 

Mr. North. Mr. Justice did not make any such statement as that. 

Mr. Dolliver. I understood Mr. Lawrence to say this Australian 
wool if skirted was practically of a shrinkage about equivalent to the 
washed wools of other countries. 

Mr. North. If Judge Lawrence made that statement, I am quite sure 
upon reconsideration he will be glad to modify it. 

Mr. Wheeler. The Judge is present. 

Mr. Grosvenor. 1 am requested to ask you if your statement in 
regard to Australian wool applies to that imported into this country or 
that which exists only! 

Mr. North. It applies to the wools as they exist, of course. I make 
no statement regarding the wools imported into this country. Those 
are necessarily of the very lightest shrinkage. My statement is also 
confined to the merino wools of Australia and not to wools of class II. 

The Chairman. Eight on that point, because it concerns the point 
you are discussing, is it true 10 per cent of the Australian wools that 
are now of light shrinkage are correspondingly raised in value abroad 
in consequence of that light shrinkage, and therefore our manufactur- 
ers in importing those wools have to pay that diflFerence, whereas their 
competitors abroad may take the heavy shrinking wools and use them in 
the manufacture of goods, and so practically the domestic manufacturer 
is brought into competition with those high-shrinking wools! 

Mr. North. Undoubtedly that is true. I have a word on that point 
a little further along in this statement. 

The Chairman. That shows the misapprehension which sometimes 
exists, that because light shrinkage wools are imported, therefore there 
is an advantage, but the manufacturer must pay the increased cost on 
those wools growing out of that light shrinkage, and he is thrown into 
competition with foreign manufacturers who use high shrinkage wools; 
that is your point! 
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Mr. North. Yes, sir. 

It is now thirty years since this formula was first definitely deter- 
mined and investigated and indorsed by the United States Ke venue 
Commission of 1867. Every Congress which has since passed a tariff 
containing a wool duty has recognized it as correct; and, as a matter of 
fact, it has never been impeached in any particular, at any point, in any 
quarter. It has never been impeached, because it is absolutely unas- 
sailable, and the only just criticism upon it is that it is inadequate to 
accomplish the purpose in view. It does not and can not place the 
domestic manufacturer in the position of advantage he would occupy 
if he had his materials free of duty. 

The formula has been questioned, however, in some quarters, and the 
attempt made to inculcate the impression that the wool manufacturers^ 
in some secret and undescribable way, get some undue and hidden 
advantage out of this compensatory duty, to which they are not entitled. 
This impression grows out of the undoubted fact that there are some 
fabrics made in the manufacture of which four pounds of some kinds 
of greasy wool are not required. It will easily be seen, from what has 
been said of the relation of the shrinkage to this problem, that in 
exceptional cases this must necessarily be so; but the gain to the user 
of domestic wools exclusively is much less than he himself supposes. 

A study of the clips of all the States shows that the average shrink- 
age of domestic wools as marketed is 60 per cent; and if from these 
averages are excluded the washed wools, it will be found that the aver- 
age shrinkage of domestic wools easily reaches 65 per cent. In the case 
of the user of foreign wools, no advantage from this source exists, 
because if he buys a wool of lighter shrinkage he must pay for it 
accordingly. It is true that Ohio or Michigan washed wools do not 
shrink in manipulation to the extent of shrinkage indicated. Some of 
the Australian wools do not shrink in the proportion indicated. But 
whether they do or not is not in the case. The American manufacturer 
must be reimbursed on the basis of the shrinkage of the wools used by 
his foreign competitors, or available for the latter's use, in order to 
equalize the disadvantage arising to him from the duty charges on sim- 
ilar wools. No demonstrations of a relatively smaller shrinkage in 
certain selected wools affect or impugn the calculation. 

In some cloths, again, the loss in manufacturing is not as large as in 
other fabrics. In stating the manufacturing loss at 35 per cent, we seek 
to fix a fair average. The loss will, in fact, run all the way from 25 up to 
45 per cent, according to the nature of the fabric. It was a source of 
bitter complaint against the tariff of 1867 by the large manufacturers 
of face goods in this country, that the compensatory arrangement dis* 
criminated against their manufacture unfairly and unjustly, chiefiy on 
account of the great loss of material in the finishing processes, and the 
complaint was unhappily well founded. 

No rule based upon such an arbitrary and uncertain thing as a uni- 
form duty on every variety of wool, irrespective of condition, can be 
made to hit exactly every case, but you must so arrange the duty as to 
approximately hit the higher case, or your legislation will in its effect 
forbid the manufacture of these higher grades of goods in this country, 
the grades in which American manufacturers are striving to advance, 
and in which competition with foreigners is now the most difficult. 

This adjustment of the compensatory duty is the only i)ossible one, 
if the domestic manufacture is to be preserved, so long as a duty is 
imposed upon wool. If that duty is assessed in specific form upon the 
greasy wool, the compensatory duty must, in the nature of things, 
possess some of the irregularities which characterize its basis, the wool 
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duty. As heretofore assessed, as you are now asked to re-assess it, the 
wool duty bears do fixed relationship to the value of the material to 
which it is applied. It maybe equivalent to 50 per cent ad valorem, or 
it may mount up to 150 per centum, according to the shrinkage. It is 
80 assessed that there is absolutely no relationship between the duty and 
the value. It is a duty compelling the American purchaser of foreign 
wool to pay a tax upon every pound of dirt and grease which it con- 
tains in its greasy state, and it amounts, when we adjust it to the value 
of the wool itself, in its clean state, to a sum double or triple what it 
appears to be, according to the shrinkage. 

The Chairman. Your point is this: That clothing wool varying in 
value abroad, say from 8 to 24 cents, if one round duty of 10 cents per 
pound is imposed, that will make the duty 50 per cent ad valorem on 
the 20cent wool and make the duty on the 8-cent wool 125 per cent. 
That is your point! 

Mr. North. That is the point exactly. 

Mr. Turner. Would you not say the remedy for these inequalities 
would be the ad valorem rates, as Mr. Moses suggests! 

Mr. North. There is no doubt that an ad valorem rate would 
remedy them, sir. 

The Chairman. How would it affect the question of undervaluation 
if it should be imposed! 

Mr. North. An ad valorem rate of duty on wool! 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Turner. There is no great diflSculty about classifying wool! 

Mr. North. I do not believe there is a commodity sold in the world 
of any description, the market value of which is more accurately, pub- 
licly, and universally known than that of wool. It is like cotton, wheat, 
and other staple products in ihat respect. All the wools of the world 
practically which reach the public market are sold at auction. This 
country is the only large manufacturing country where the sale of wool 
is not in open markets. 

Mr. FiSLER, of Philadelphia. Are there any sales of wool made at 
private sale in London! 

Mr. North. Undoubtedly a great many of them between auctions. 

Mr. FiSLER. Is that price published? 

Mr. North. Those sales undoubtedly occur on the basis of the public 
quotations which are reached at the auction sales. 

Mr. Wheeler. Do any cities in the world sell futures on wool, like 
cotton and wheat in this country! 

Mr. North. Not on wool itself. They sell futures on tops, such as 
Mr. Justice exhibited here yesterday, wool in a scoured and semi-manu- 
factured condition. Those sales of futures occur at Antwerp and in 
Germany also. 

Mr. Wheeler. Do you know whether or not any complaints are 
made by woolgrowers that the sales of tutures are having a detrimental 
effect upon the prices! 

Mr. North. What woolgrowers! 

Mr. Wheeler. The woolgrowers of the world. Do you hear any 
complaint of it! 

Mr. North. I do not know. I never heard any. 

Mr. W^HEELER. You know there is a complaint^ in some parts of 
the United States of the sales of futures in wheat and cotton. I did 
not know but that the same thing might have been true of wool. 

Mr. North. I think the sale of futures in tops is very limited aa 
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compared to the whole amoant of wool sold, and it can not have any 
very deleterious effect as yet. 

Mr. TuBNBB. If it will not interrupt you there, you suggested a line 
of inquiry which is interesting gentlemen who occupy my point of view 
very much. Have our manufactories or our manufacturers had an 
opportunity to adjust themselves and their machinery fully to the state 
of free wool provided by the present law? 

Mr. NoBTH. Well, they have not been running much machinery since 
the Wilson law went into effect. 

Mr. TuBNBB. You mean to say it has operated unfavorably upon 
themf 

Mr. NoBTH. The present law? I do, most certainly. I have stated 
that with a good deal of emphasis. 

Mr. TuBNEB. I did not mean, sir, to put you upon this line on which 
you touch, but meant to confine the inquiry strictly to the effect of your 
free raw material, not as to whether adequate protection is given to 
the manufacturers. That was a matter I was not inquiring about^ but 
I wish to know what has been the experience of manufacturers as to 
the effect of free wool. Is there not a large sentiment in your organi- 
zation in favor of free wool? 

Mr. NoBTH. I think not, sir. 

Mr. TuBNEB. And the experience for the last two years has rather 
tended the other way to create the opinion that free wool is not favora- 
ble to the manufacturers? 

Mr. KoBTH. Well, I was not answering the question quite in that 
form because you did not put it in that form before. 

Mr. TuBNEB. That is what I meant. I am not talking about the 
compensatory duty to the manufacturer, or a protective duty to the 
manufacturer, but I am talking about the policy of free raw materials 
to the American manufacturer. 

Mr. NoBTH. Xow, in answer to the question 1 will say that, so far as 
my knowledge extends, all of the wool manufacturers, without any 
exception, who were originally in favor of a duty upon wool as neces- 
sary to a perfect adjustment of the protective tariff are still strongly in 
favor of it, and are as willing to have a wool duty imposed upon wool 
again, as before they had experience in the use of free wool. I do not 
know whether you regard that as a direct answer to your question or not. 

Mr. TuBNEB. Not quite. 

Mr. NoBTH. I meant it to be as nearly so as I could make it. 

Mr. Evans. Do you advocate as high a tax as 12 cents a pound, as 
demanded here? 

Mr. NOBTH. No, sir. 

Mr. Whbbleb. You advocate a moderate tax? 

Mr. NoBTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TuBNEB. Of course, your organization includes all classes of wool 
manufacturers ? 

Mr. NoBTH. Of all descriptions. 

Mr. TuBNBB. Also carpet manufacturers? 

Mr. NoBTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TuBNEB. Have not members of your organization been sending 
carpets to England and selling them with great success there? 

Mr. NoBTH. There is one carpet manufactory established in this 
country selling carpets in England; it does not liai)pen, however, to 
be a member of our organization. That is the Smith Company, of 
Tonkers, N. Y. 

Mr. TuENEB. You do not represent them? 
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Mr. North. No, 8ir; I do not. 

Mr. EussELL. How long has it been stopped? 

Mr. North. I think it was finally closed about two weeks after the 
election; possibly a few days after the election. I think it was the 4th 
of November. I am jast told it is running now. 

Mr. Turner. I understood your answer which was made a wbUe ago 
in reply to be this, that whatever might be the protective duty to the 
manufacturers on the finished article, there is no advantage to the wool 
manufacturer in free raw material? 

Mr. North. No, sir; I did not intend to convey any such idea. 

Mr. Turner. What would you say, sir, on that point! 

Mr. North. I would say undoubtedly there is great advantage to 
him in free raw material. 

Mr. Turner. In what does that advantage consist — a wider range 
of selection in the texture of the wool? 

Mr. North. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Turner. Greater ability to conform to taste and fashion? 

Mr. North, Yes, sir; there »re a thousand ways in which there is an 
obvious advantage. 

Mr. Turner. I misunderstood you entirely on your first answer, or 
you misunderstood me. 

Mr. North. I thought you wanted to elicit from me a statement 
whether the manufacturers had changed their attitude on the question 
of the duty on raw material. 

Mr. Turner. No, sir; I am glad to afford you an opportunity of 
saying so many factories are idle. I am myself sorry they are. 

Mr. North. I have no doubt. 

Mr. Turner. And I would like to see them prosper. 

Mr. Wheeler. You say the manufacturers do not ask any higher 
duty than 12 cents a pound. Are you prepared to say what rate they 
ask on raw wool? 

Mr. North. The manufacturers ai-e opposed to so high a duty, but 
they have named no rate. 

The Chairman. Bearing right on that point, is it not the general 
opinion of the manufacturers of wool that a duty on wool, while there 
are disadvantages in the direction you have suggested, is an enormous 
advantage to the manufacturer of woolens more than compensatory for 
any disadvantages, in the fact that it gives the mass of the x>eople^ 
especially farmers, additional purchasing power, and therefore making 
a larger market for the manufactures in this country? 

Mr. North, There is that point of view. 

The Chairman. That difference has been demonstrated to be of 
great advantage? 

Mr. North. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Turner. It is unfair, of course, to try all our theories over you, 
but I would like myself to extend that inquiry a little; but I see you 
have a statement which you prefer to make. 

The Chairman. Judge Turner undertook to try his theory and I 
thought it proper to have the other theory go with it. 

Mr. Turner. Would it not be a good plan for all classes in the 
country, the wheat grower as well as the cotton grower, to have more 
capacity to consume woolens than they would have under high-priced 
&brics? 

Mr. North. I will say to you, Judge Turner, 1 am just now about in 
my argument to reach the point of the disadvantages which a wool duly 
imposes upon the manufacturer. 
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Mr. T0BNEB. Then I was anticipating. 

Mr. North. Yon were. 

The grower himself is the last person in the world who can hint at a 
disproportionate advantage to the manufacturer by reason of the adjust- 
ment of the compensatory duty, for it is the grower who puts into the 
tariff law the provision that the duty on washed wools shall be double 
the duty on greasy wool, which signifies a shrinkage of 50 per cent 
between the two stages, and the provision that the duty on scoured 
wool shall be three times the duty on greasy wool. These propositions 
establish in the law a uniform shrinkage of 60§ per cent. But, what is 
even more to the point, they compel the manufacturer to import his 
wools in the greasy condition. 

The compensatory duty is really based upon an average shrinkage as 
low as 60 per cent, as has been shown. In other words, the compensa- 
tory duty, as adjusted in the tariffs of 1890, and those which preceded 
it, is lower, relatively, than the wool duty. The manufacturers want 
this fact understood. 

The manufacturers must take some cognizance of the effect of this 
compensatory duty upon the goods duties. It necessarily piles op the 
duties on the goods to a point far in excess of what is necessary for 
purely prot-ective purposes— doubles or more than doubles them, in 
fact, for the Treasury returns under the tariff of 1890 indicate con- 
clusively that more than one-half of the duty charges upon all the 
woolen imports of the period covered by that law were directly and 
wholly due to the wool duty. 

It is not pleasant for the American wool manufacturer to be told tbat 
the average ad valorem rate upon woolen goods, under the tariff of 
1890, was 98 per cent. It does not particularly help the case from the 
consumers' point of view, to reply that the actual protective duty 
accorded him under that law did not exceed 45 per cent. The public 
looks at the fact — 98 per cent — it neither understands nor cares for the 
exx>lanations I have endeavored to make clear to you. The result is 
that the wool manufacture becomes the storm center of attack upon the 
whole protective system. The wool manufacturer is declared to be the 
recipient of excessive prot-ection, when, as a matter of fact, his real pro- 
tection, which the ad valorem equivalents of the commerce and naviga- 
tion reports do not reveal, is not so great as that given under other 
schedules, notably the cotton schedule. 

It must be remembered that the wool duty is not imposed at the 
request of the wool mannfacturer, or for his benefit; and that in asking 
you to place him in the same position as though he had his materials 
fl^ee, he asks you to do no more for him than you do for everybody else. 

Another thing must be remembered. Every cent you add to the 
duty on wool means the addition of 4 cents a pound to the necessary 
duty on woolen goods. This is a consideration from the point of view 
of the consumer. 

Every cent a pound added to the wool duty increases, in a sort of 
arithmetical ratio, the embarrassments and disadvantages under which 
the domestic mannfacturer labors by reason of the duty. This is a fact 
which it is hard to make the outsider understand; but it is always 
present to the manufacturer. Each additional cent on the duty limits, 
in a constantly intensifying degree, the range of his selection among 
foreign wools. Each additional cent, in a word, rules out from Ameri- 
can purchase the wools whose shrinkage is such as to make their impor- 
tation impossible at the given compensatory duty. Each additional 
cent increases the amount of the duty which the manufacturer must 
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pay before he can obtain possession of his wool, and adds correspond- 
ingly to the charges he must carry, for six months or a year, until he 
can convert the material into goods and receive his pay therefor. 

Never nntil he had experience under free wool did the manufacturer 
realize the full extent of the disadvantage he suffers by reason of the 
wool duty and the impossibility, by any compensatory duty, of fdlly 
offsetting these disadvantages. In order that this fact may be brought 
home to you, we have briefly summarized these disadvantages. 

(1) In the selection of foreign wools the duty restricts him within the 
narrowest limits, and thus excludes him from many of the blends from 
which the foreign manufacturers get the best results. His choice is 
necessarily confined to the comparatively small supply of light-shrink- 
age wools. He is thus excluded from many of the fine wools, which 
reach the markets in a very greasy condition. The range of product 
open to liim is thus greatly limited. 

(2) This concentration of American purchasers upon a comparatively 
small class of foreign wools increases the price of those wools in com- 
parison with the price of the much larger assortment of other wools 
offered, and thus the duty directly adds to the cost of the wool a mate- 
rial sum in addition to the actual duty paid, and adds correspondingly 
to the cost of manufacture. Tlie course of the markets, under free wool, 
has indicated that the enhancement of the price of the light-shrinkage 
wools, by reason of the concentration of American competition upon 
them, is in the neighborhood of 4 cents a pound. 

(3) The wool duty not only restricts the choice and adds to the price 
of the American manufacturer, but it of course correspondingly enlarges 
the choice and cheapens the price of the wools of the foreign manufac- 
turer. The disadvantages of the American manufacturer thus become 
distinct advantages, added to all the other advantages which the for- 
eigner naturally possesses over the American. 

(4) All the restrictions and limitations of the old law upon the impor- 
tation of wool were put there to embarrass and impede the manu- 
facturer in his choice of wools. They do have that effect, and are thus 
an additional disadvantage under which he labors and for which he 
gets no compensatory equivalent. ^N^othing akin or equivalent to them 
appears anywhere else in any tariff schedule. They imply that the 
whole business of importing wool is a fraud or tainted with fraud. As 
a matter of fact there is no branch of importing where the business is 
more honestly done or where the opportunities for fraud are so few. 
Nearly all foreign wools are now bought and sold at public auction and 
are put up without reference to the American market. The expense of 
repacking these bales is sufficient to bar the attempt at fraud which 
all these restrictions contemplate. 

It is necessary to recite these facts in order that Congress and the 
American people may fully understand the economic significance of 
the restoration of a duty on wool, to which it is conceded both Con- 
gress and the people are committed. 

The manufacturers for whom I speak do not appear here to resist the 
restoration of the wool duty. They affirmatively favor a reasonable 
duty on wool, as Miey have always done, because they believe in the 
policy of protection, and are willing to make sacrifices in order that 
the policy may be applied to all products that need protection. 

In this spirit they agree in advance to a protection on wool fully 
equal, in its equivalent, to the degree of protection they ask and 
expect on their own goods. They have no controversy with any plan 
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to accord to the wool- growing interest the same protection granted to 
'*the most favored industry,'' Occupying this attitude, they feel that 
they have a right to ask that there shall be no return to the extreme 
and restrictive characteristics of previous wool schedules. 

The wool manufacture has moved too fast and too far ahead both at 
home and abroad. The handicap it was possible to offset by compen- 
satory duties thirty years ago, if restored in all its old rigors, will 
cripple and repress the manufacture, will stop its diversitication, will 
confine it in a strait-jacket, to the detriment of all concerned, and 
more especially to the injury of the American woolgrower. 

The great and important fact is that as the manufacture has now 
developed here, the use of foreign wools has become indispensable. 
Any duties on wool the purpose of which is to exclude and prohibit 
its importation will restrict the American manufacture to such fabrics 
and effects as can be produced from domestic wools, and the result of 
such restriction will be to enormously increase the imports of foreign 
wool in manufactured form, irrespective of the duties you may impose. 
This enormous development in the world's wool supply of which I have 
spoken has re-created the art of manufacture. Our foreign competi- 
tors, free to pick and choose in this vast and varied assortment of 
wools, each variety specially adapted to some special purpose, will con- 
trol this market in the fancy fabrics unless Congress permits them to 
be met and matched by the use of the same wools. 

Notwithstanding the high duties on wool maintained from 1861 to 
1894, there never was a time in our history when the home supply was 
so insufficient, in comparison with these special requirements. The 
proportion of fine wools grown here has been steadily decreasing, and 
is certain to continue to decrease. The farmer has learned that there 
is greater profit to him in raising the mutton sheep. 

In the second place, our friends, the wool growers, entirely misap- 
prehend the effects of these imported wools upon their own industry, 
and seek here legislation which is devised for their own injury. 

The largest quantity of clothing and combing wools ever imported 
into this country under a duty was 44,000,000 pounds in 1892. That 
quantity of wool did not displace a single pound of domestic wool in 
the manufacture. It permitted the manufacture of certain goods in 
which domestic wool was used in conjunction with the foreign, which 
could not otherwise have been made in the United States under the 
McKinley tariff. 

No American manufacturer buys foreign wool for any purpose which 
he can accomplish equally well by the use of domestic wool. No man 
advances the money to pay wool duties eight or ten months before he 
can hope to get it back in the sale of his goods, who can make these 
goods out of materials at hand. In a word, this wool was not used to 
displace American wool; it did not displace it, and the importation of 
it increased the market for American wool. There has never been a 
year, until 1893 and since, when the requirements of the domestic 
manufacturers did not exceed the domestic wool supply. Make this 
tariff bill right and the domestic manufacturer can promise the wool- 
grower a quick market for all the raw material he can grow for many 
years to come. 



Mr. Chairman, there are a number of details as to the classification 
and other features of the proposed tariff' bill, in regard to which the 
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jnanufacturers desire to make suggestions, and which saggestions they 
will submit in writing at a subsequent date, with your permission. 

The Ghaibman. Have you incorporated in your remarks, as they 
will be printed, the amount of the consumption of wool in the United 
States and the sources from which it is obtained! 

Mr. North. I have not, sir. 

The Chairman. The information has been given, and I would like to 
learn if you concur in it^ that about 650,000,000 pounds of wool are now 
consumed in the (Jnited States, including carpet wools. 

Mr. !NoBTH. And also including the wool in imported woolen goods, 
undoubtedly. 

The Chairman. About 100,000,000 of these are cari>et wools. That 
leaves 550,000,000 as clothing wools. 

Mr. North. I think that is a fair statement. 

The Chairman. And 275,000,000, or nearly half, is produced in the 
United States. About 100,000,000 is imported in the form of wool md 
175,000,000 in the form of cloth. Is that, in substance, your estimate! 

Mr. North. Yes, sir. At the present time our clip has fallen so low 
it is not equal to one-half — 

The Chairman. Have you estimated the decline of wool in this 
country since 1892 to be about 80,000,000 pounds annually; is that what 
it will be this year? 

Mr. North. I think the difference between the highest clip and the 
dip of 1896 is about 80,000,000 pounds. 

,The Chairman. In other words, for the next year or two years we 
would have to import 80,000,000 more pounds of wool than we imported 
in 1892 in order to supply our markets? 

Mr. North. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wheeler. It has been stated here that foreign wool is not essen- 
tial to the American wool manufacturers! 

Mr. North. I do not think any manufacturer made that statement, 
and he is the only man who can know. 

Mr. Wheeler. You are quite certain your statement is correct? 
You even go so far as to state that foreign wool has not displaced anj 
American wool, but rather increased the demand for American wool; 
you are quite certain about that? 

Mr. North. 1 am. 

Mr. Tawney. That is, up to 1894? 

Mr. North. Certainly, I am of course referring only to the period 
prior to free wool. 

Mr. Tawnby. That is not true since then? 

Mr. North. No, sir. 

Mr. Grosvenor. To put yourself just exactly right, do not answer 
just yes or no ; that is very dangerous. 

Mr. North. That dex>ends upon where the question comes from. 

Mr. Grosvenor. That question covers the whole time up to this 
time, that foreign wool has not displaced any American wool, 

Mr. North. My answer has just been qualified by another question. 

Mr. Wheeler. But the woolgrowers, you see, go even beyond the 
McKinley bill, so it would intensify the evil. 

Mr. Steele. Some woolgrowers do. 

Mr. Wheeler. Would not the objection to the 50 cent dividing line 
you speak of in the Wilson bill apply equally as well to the McEinley 
bill? 

Mr. North. No, sir; it did not. 
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Mr. Whbeleb. In section 293 we have a dividing line there, and 

Mr. North. It is very different. The dividing line in the McKinley 
bill was 40 cents and the dividing line in the Wilson bill is at 50 cents, 
and the values have fallen so greatly in the interval that the 50-cent line 
becomes more dangerous than it would have been in the McEanley law 
at the time of its x^ssage. 

Mr. Wheeler. You say some foreign wools shrink less than ours. 
What is the lowest shrinkage of American woolf 

Mr. North. Of course, the washed American wool shrinks less than 
the unwashed. The shrinkage of all wools in every State in a general 
way has been calculated. 

Mr. Steele. And nearly all vary! 

Mr. North. They all vary. 

Mr. Turner. How long a time in advance do the manufacturers pro- 
vide a stock of wool? They buy usually in the spring of the domestic 
clip; now, when do they buy the foreign wool — at all seasons of the 
year? 

Mr. North. They buy at the auctions, which occur at all seasons in 
the year. 

Mr. Turner. Have your constituents their annual supply of wool on 
hand now, as a rule? 

Mr. North. I think, as a rule, they have got a good deal of wool on 
hand, sir; and a great deal more than they know what they are going 
to do with. 

Mr. Turner. But some of them who are not in this actual state pf 
suspension you referred to just now have ordered ahead, have they not, 
for the delivery of goods in the spring? 

Mr. North. I hope so. 

Mr. Turner. So say I. I share that hope quite ftiUy with you. 

Mr. North. Undoubtedly they have, sir; some of them. 

Mr. Turner. I was laying a founddtion of inquiry whether any 
change of wool duties ought not to be adjusted on that state of things; 
men who have sold goods to be delivered iu April or March on the state 
of things which existed when the orders were taken have perhaps some 
rights which ought to be respected in the new adjustment of duties 
which may go into effect before that time. It was to that end I was 
making these inquiries, Mr. North. Tou told the chairman just now 
you would suggest certain schedules and arrangements of this matter 
at a subsequent time. Have you any printed matter on the subject? 

Mr. North. As to the proposed suggestions in regard to the law, no, 
sir; I have not. Nothing has been yet prepared in the way of sugges- 
tions. 

Mr. Turner. You are not prepared now to give the benefit of the 
suggestions you wish to make? 

Mr. North. I am not; no, sir. 

Mr. Wheeler. From your statement about the known value of wool 
do you see any objection to an ad valorem duty on wool? 

Mr. North. Well, I do not quite think you ought to ask me to 
answer that question, if you will pardon me for saying so. 

Mr. Wheeler. Then we will ask it of somebody else. 

Mr. North. I do not like to say anything more than is necessary about 
this question of the duty on wool. The manufacturers do not like to 
appear here as undertaking to dictate a rate of duty or form of duty on 
wool. All they desire is, to make you gentlemen understand what the 
effect of it is. 
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Mr. Payne. If there was an ad valorem duty on wool wonld not 
there be mnch greater difflcalty than now in providing an adequate 
compensatory duty on cloths? 

Mr. North. Of course, if there were an ad valorem duty on wool it 
would be necessary to take some arbitrary basis whereby to fix a com- 
pensatory duty. I do not know whether that arbitrary basis would be 
any more arbitrary than the present or old method. 

Mr. Payne. In the finished grades of cloths of the higher prices 
there is often less wool than in the lower grades of cloths, is there not^ 
less weight! 

Mr. North. Oh, yes; but many of the lighter cloths are the most 
expensive. 

Mr. Payne. So, if you had an ad valorem strictly on wool it would 
be impossible to fix the compensatory duty on cloths by the weight? 

Mr. North. Oh, I do not think that way, sir; I think it is very 
easy to do it. 

Mr. Payne. You think it can be done easily? 

Mr. North. I think so. 

Mr. Grosvenor. I understood you to say in the year 1896, as com- 
pared with the year 1893, we imported about 80,000,000 more XK>ands of 
, foreign wool. 

Mr. North. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. Grosvenor. What did you say! 

Mr. North. That 80,000,000 pounds came from Governor Dingley's 
inquiry as to the diftereuce between the American clip now and the 
American clip when it was largest. 

The Chairman. In the calendar year 1895 did we not import that 
amount additional to what we imported in 1893, for example? 

Mr. North. In the two years of free wool we have imported an enor- 
mous quantity of wool. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Can you dtate how much? 

Mr. North. Yes, sir ; in round numbers, I think I can. I think the 
first year was 205,000,000 pounds and the second year 228,000,000 
pounds, these were the fiscal years. 

The Chairman. Can you separate the carpet from the clothing wool, 
so we can have them in two distinct items? 

Mr. North. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Did not that aflfect an equal quantity of American 
wool; did it displace it? 

Mr. North. I have no doubt it did, or will, very largely^ not wholly, 
but very largely. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Then the home market for that amount of wool, 
whatever it may be, was lost to the American producer and gained bj 
the foreign producer? 

Mr. North. Yes, sir; to a large degree, outside the carpet wools. 

Mr. Grosvenor. That is what I wanted to make clear. 

The Chairman. You take out carpet wool, because we import carpet 
wools anyway; duty or no duty, we import them all. Take them away, 
and we imported in the last fiscal year 117,000,000 pounds of clothing 
wools of class 1, or about that? 

Mr. North. That is true. 

The Chairman. And in 1892, as I have already stated, we imported 
about 44,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. North. Which was the largest imi)ortation of any previous 
year. 
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The Chairman. That made an increase in the importation of cloth-^ 
ing wool of 80,000,000 pounds, which was a reduction of our product. 
In other words, 80,000,000 pounds of foreign wool has taken the place of 
80.000,000 pounds of domestic wool in consequence of free wool? 

Mr. North. Yes, sir; that is true. 

APPENDIX A. 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF POUNDS OF WOOL REQUIRED FOR A POUND 

OF FINISHED CLOTH. 

It was the conoarrent testimony of experienced manufacturers in 1861 and 1864, 
when the woolen tariffs of those dates were established, that 4 pounds of Mestiza 
wool, paying; the averace duty on clothing wools, were required to make a pound of 
finished cloth. That all doubt might be removed as to the correctness of this esti- 
mate, the executive committee of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
in submitting the statements upon which the woolen tariff of 1867 was based, sought 
to obtain memoranda of actual experiments made without reference to any discussion 
of tariff questions. 

Among other statements, they obtained from the books of the Proctorville Woolen 
Mill, situated in the State of Vermont, a statement of the semiannual production of 
cloth, the consumption of wool in making such cloth, and the weight of each yard 
of cloth manufactured. From this statement it appeared that certain lots of cloth 
made in that mill from the iirst dav of January, lo65, to the last day of June, inclu- 
sive, to wit, six months, and from the Ist day of July, 1865, to the last day of Decem- 
ber. 1865, were manufactured wholly from Mestiza clothing wool. The accounts of the 
mill show that there were manufactured in the mill, in the first six months, 77,320 
yards of black oassimeres ; that 32.4 ounces of wool, as purchased in the market, 
were consumed in the manufacture of each yard of said 77,320 yards of cloth, and 
that the average weight per yard of the cloth was 8.2 ounces, or, in other words, 
32.4 ounces of wool were required to make 8.2 ounces of finished cloth. The accounts 
of the mill also showed that in the last six months there wore manufactured, wholly 
from Mestiza wool, 79,606f yards of black doeskins; that the average weight of said 
doeskins was 8.2 ounces per yard, and that 31.1 ounces of wool were required to 
make 8.2 ounces of such cloth. 

In the discussions before the tariff commission, preceding the legislation of 1883, 
the allegation was made, though unsupported by evidence, that it does not require 
4 pounds of foreign unwashed wool of tlie kinds at present in vogue to make a pound 
of finished goods. To refute this allegation, the following statements were submi tted 
to the commission : 

Mr. Robert Middleton, agent of the Globe Woolen Mills, at Utica, N. Y.—mills of 
very high celebrity — states that 4 pounds of fine Australian unwashed wool will 
yield but 15 ounces of line finished cloth, such as that company is making. 

Mr. David Ramsden, superintendent of the Oswego Falls Manufacturing Company, 
states that 4 pounds of unwashed Australian wool will yield only 15 ounces of the 
goods that that company manufactures. 

The items of his estimate are as follows : 

Onnces. 

Four pounds of greasy or unwashed Australian wool 64. 00 

lioss inserting, 2 per cent 1.28 

Loss in scouring, 60 per cent 38. 40 

Loss in noils made in combing 6. 14 

Lfoss in preparing and spinning 1. 84 

Loss in dyeing and finisning 1. 34 

49.00 



15.00 



It is the opinion of other manul'acturers that the loss in the processes of manufac- 
ture is placed too low. 

The wools used by Mr. Ramsden are among the lightest of the foreign clothing 
wools, or among those containing the least grease, the wools from Argentina and 
Cape of Good Hope being much heavier. 

It is true that this great shrinkage in the case above referred to is not all lost, a 
part of the waste in this case consisting of noils. But the noils are worth much less 
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than the foreign, or original, cost of the wool firom which they were made without 
the duty ; that is, the manufacturer paid the dnty on the wool and the noils incladed 
in them. In BellinjB[ the noils he does not get back the duty paid upon the noils, and 
the value of the noils should consequently be eliminated from the calculation. 

Mr. Henry F. Coe, treasurer of the Washington Mills, regarded as one of the most 
reliable experts in America in the woolen manufacture, makes the foUowiug state- 
ments : 

The number of pounds of finished cloth which 100 pounds of scoured wool yields 
is about as follows : 



Lo«8 in miuiufac- 
turing. 




Cloths and goods having a Inster 

Fancy colored suitings, oassimerea. etc . 
Plain flannels, coatings, etc 



Note. — ^These are not estimates made for this statement, but are the results of 
careful observations made in the Washington Mills to determine the cost of manu- 
facturing the goods, and therefore the prices at which they could be sold. 

On the above basis the wools usually imported will lake or require the following 
to yield a pound of finished cloth, according to Bowes &, Co., of Liverpool, an 
accepted authority : 



Goods. 



Average 
Cape wool 

will shrink 
67 per cent 

in scouring. 



Faced goods 

Suitincs, caasimerea, etc 
Flannels, coatings, etc. . 



Pounds. 
4.66 
4.33 
4.04 



Average 

mestixa 

shrinks 65 

perc«it. 



Pounds. 
4.40 
4.09 
3.81 



Average 
Adehdde 
and Aus- 
tralian 
shrink 82 
percent. 



Pounds, 

4.05 
3.76 
3.51 



The formulas by which the above calculations are made may be illustrated as 
follows : 

Loss in Cape wool in scouring, 67 per cent, leaves 33 pounds clean wool ; this clean 
wool loses 35 per cent in manufacturing; 33 pounds less 35 per cent, 11.55 pounds, 
leaves 21.45 pounds of cloth. 

100 pounds (clean wool) -^ 21.45 = 4.66 pounds of wool to 1 pound of cloth. 

That the estimate of 4 pounds of wool for a pound of finished goods is a correct 
one is further shown by the following considerations : 

The existing wool tarifi^, by placing a double duty on washed wools and a treble 
duty on scoured wool of the first class, prohibits the manufacturer from importing 
the latter wools and compels him to buy all his wools in an unwashed state. The 
law, by making the duty on scoured or clean clothing wool three times the duty on 
unwashed wool, clearly admits and recognizes that 3 pounds of unwashed foreign 
wool are required to make 1 pound of clean or scoured wool ready for the picker, or 
before the first processes of manufacture, involving a further loss, are commenced. 
Three pounds of wool entering into the finished cloth are thus accounted for, and it 
is shown above that there is a further loss on clean wool in manufacturing of from 25 
to 35 per cent, according to the cloth, which will more than account for the other 
pound of unwashed wool required to make a pound of fiuished cloth. 

The following corroborative evidence is taken from the Bulletin of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers for 1883, Volume XIII, page 178 : 



PROPORTIOK OF CLOTH TO WOOL AT ELBBUF^ FRANCE. 

The following paragraph and table, which we find in the portion of the report of 
the Department of State on the cotton and woolen industries of Europe, furnished 
by Consul-General Walker, supplies an interesting confirmation of the position taken 
bv the National Association of Wool Manufacturers that, as a general rule, 4 pounds 
of unwashed wool are required to make a pound of finished cloth. 
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Consul-General Walker^ in speakinff of the mannfactoren of Elbenf, one of the 
most important centers of wool manaiactnre in Europe, says : 

''A woolen manufacturer in Elbeuf gives the following infoni 
woolen industry of that district in the year 1869 : 



I information concerning the 



Qnantity of wool used. 



Oerman wool, {900,000 kilograms 

French wool, 1,740,000 kilonmms 

Anstralian wool, 3,700,000 kUogrsms. 

Plata wool, 14,200,000 kiloerams 

Miscellaneoas, 1,400,000 kiTo£ram8. . . . 



Cost price 




^„P*' 


Proportion. 


kilogram. 






Per cent. 


$1.00 


12.80 


.29 


0.50 


.66 


26.45 


.26 


46.61 


.40 


7.60 


. 


^ _ 



Yield. 



Per cent 
0.60 
.20 
.42 
.80 
.42 



'' The production of woolen manufactures has been 6,558,600 kilograms, valued at 
$17,563,000." 

It will be seen fh)m the above that the quantitv of wool consumed was 21,940,000 
kilograms, and the weight of goods manufactured from the wool was 6,558,600 kilo- 
grams. It is obvious that the former figure divided by the latter will give the quan- 
tity of wool to a kilogram of cloth. Takiuff these figures as they stand, they show 
3.34i kilograms of wool to a kilogram of cloth ; but the German wool mentioned 
above, from its yield and its price, mnst have been washed wool, requiring double 
the ^nantity of unwashed wool. To brinff the whole of the wool consumed into the 
condition of unwashed wool, the dividena ought to be increased bv the addition of 
at least 900,000 kilo^ams. and probablv more, to cover the Australian and miscel- 
laneous wool, a portion oi which must have been washed. Making the addition of 
only the former would make the quantity of wool to a kilogram of cloth 3.48i kilo- 
grams. This assumes that no cotton warps, nor cotton mixed with the wool, nor 
other fiber enters into the weight of the cloth. By increasing the dividend by the 
amount of other raw material, which must necessarily have added to the weight of 
the cloth, we should have a proportion very closely approximating our own esti- 
mate of 4 pounds of unwashed wool to the pound of clotn. 



stateinsnt of ablinqton mills. 

Office of Arukotok Mills, 

LawrenoBf Maaa., Jane 9, 1890. 

Dear Sib: I hand you herewith the following estimate of the number of pounds 
of finished worsted dress goods that could be made from 100 pounds of greasy South 
American wool in the bale : 

Estimate : The maximum pounds of sorts that could be obtained from 100 pounds 
of greasy South American wool in the bale would be 95 pounds of sorts. 

Ifinety-five pounds of sorts, shrinking 66 per cent, will net in scoured wool 32.3 
pounds. 

Thirty- two and three-tenths pounds of scoured wool, less 4 percent waste in card- 
ing, would give 30.9 pounds of carded wool. Thirty and nine-tenths of carded wool, 
with 6 per cent added for moisture and oil, would yield 32.8 ponnds. 

Thirty-two and eight-tenths pounds of carded wool, noiling 16 per cent, which is 
a minimum percentage of noil, will yield on top 27.6 pounds. 

Twenty-seven and six-tenths pounds of top will yield, including soft waste worked 
over, 95i per cent of yarn, whicn is equal to 26.2 pounds. The maximum amount of 
finished worsted dress goods that could be made from this yam would be 90 per cent, 
so the 26.2 pounds of yam would net not more than 23.6 pounds of dress goods. 

This shows that it would require 4^ pounds of such wool to make one pound of 
finished dress goods. 

An almost identical result would be reached if the wool were imported in the 
scoured state. 

These figures are a maximum for the amount of cloth that could be produced. The 
amount of noil stated is a minimum amount for this class of stock. The shrinkage 
from yam to cloth is also a minimum shrinkage. 

Many grades of cloth would shrink more than the shrinkage above given. 
Yours, very truly, 

W. D. Hartshorke, Superintmdeni. 
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EXTRACT FROM LETTER OF JOSEPH P. TRUriT, OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The trath is that the very best scoared wool actaally siiBtains a loss of from 25 to 
40 per cent in the process of manufacturing woolen or worsted goods, according to 
the style of cloth and finish required ; and even in some extreme cases as much ae 45 
per cent. That this must be so is self-evident, because scoured wool contains many 
impurities which can only be removed by the exercise of great skill and care in 
the manufacturing process. Before such wool can be made into cloth it must first 
be carded, combed, spun, twisted, and reeled to convert it into yarn, each operation 
showing a serious losti, which does not stop when the yam is made, but is continued 
in the weaving and finishing process bv the weaver who spools, dresses, weaves, 
scours, dyes, and finishes the cloth— each of these operations also showing a loss 
familiar to all manufacturers. 

By examining the statements made since 1867 it will be observed that all witnesses 
agree that scoured wool shows a loss in the manufacturing process averaging about 
3S)t po^ cent, so that it has been universally agreed that it takes one and one-half 
pounds of the best scoured wool to make 1 pound of finished cloth. It will also be 
noticed that results vary, owin^ to the skill of the operator, or the kind of goods or 
finish required, so that the loss in manipulation ranges Arom 25 to 45 per cent, but 
the rule of one and one-half pounds scoured to the pound of cloth is just and fair 
average for all purposes involved. 

According to tests made in two large worsted mills at the author's request, the 
following results as to scoured wool were obtained: 

MILL NO. 1. 

Scoured wool 49.00 49.00 

Loss in carding (5 per cent) 2. 45 

46.55 
Noils and combing (18 per cent) 8.38 

38.17 
Drawing (8 per cent) '. 3.05 

35. 12 
Spinning and twisting (4 per cent) 1. 40 

33.72 
Dressing and weaving (1 per cent) 34 

33.38 
Finisliuig m percent) 67 

Net pounds finished cloth 32.71 32. 71 

Loss, 33^ per cent 16.29 

Or li pounds scoured wool to 1 pound finished oloth. 

HILL NO. 2. 

Scoured wool 29.48 29.48 

Loss in carding (8 per cent) 2. 36 

27.12 
Noils, etc. (23 per cent) 6.23 

20.89 
Drawing and spinning (12^ percent) 2.61 

18.28 
Weaving (6J per cent) 1.14 

17.14 
Finishing (6ij)er cent) 1.07 

16.07 16.07 

13.41 
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Forty-five per cent, or 1.8 poands of scoiired wool to 1 jioand finished cloth. 

These are two of the most prominent mills in the country, and their statements 
are therefore reliable. 

By reference to sapplements accompanying this article it will be seen that all 
estimates agree with tne above, as follows : 

Per cent. 

David Ramsden 38 

H. F. Coe 35 

Do 30 

Do 25 

Bowes Bros 35 

William Whitman 35 

W. D. Hartshome 27 

Mill No.l 33i 

Mill No. 2 : 45 

So that a loss of 35 per cent is not too much to figure from scoured wool to finished 
cloth, and an average of 33| per cent an equitable average standard. 

From the facts herewith presented it appears — 

First. That at least 3 pounds of wool shrinking 50 ner cent must be purchased to 
make 1 pound of finished cloth, instead of 2, as stated in your communication. 

Second. That if 10 per cent of the wool used abroad only loses 50 per cent, and 90 
per cent loses 70 to 75 per cent, as your correspondent must and will no doubt admit, 
the average shrinkage would be about 70 per cent. 

Third. If the average shrinkage of menno wool used by foreign manufacturers is 
70 per cent, then it follows that the compensating duty, instead of being too much by 
22 cents, as your correspondent says, is actually 11 cents too little, as on this basis 5 
pounds of wool must be bought and 55 cents duty paid, while the protection given 
is only 44 cents, a clear loss of 11 cents a pound to the manufacturer when compelled 
to import this wool. 

Joseph P. Truitt. 

Philadelphia, March 17 ^ 1899, 



Fulton, N. Y., December 28, 1896. 
S. N. D. North, Esq., 

Secretary National Aasociaiion of Wool Manufaciurertf Boston, Most, 
Dear Sir: We herewith inclose you three reports showing the shrinkage in the 
manufacture of worsted wool from the greasy wool to the finished cloth. One of 
these reports covers 1,500,000 pounds of Adelaide and Cape wools, used within a 
year; the second report is on 800,000 pounds of Montevideo wool, and the third 
report shows the average shrinkage for three years on wools mixed in the proportion 
or two-thirds imported and one-third domestic. 

Yours truly, Fulton Woolkn Mills, 

John W. Naky, Agent. 

Report on 1^500,000 pounds of Adelaide and Cape wools. 

Poniids. 

Shrinkage in sorting, 3 per cent 97 

Shrinkage in scouring, 6i per cent 62 

35 
Card waste, 6 per cent 2.1 

82.9 
Noil, 18 per cent 5.9 

27 
Drawing, spinning, and twisting, 4 per cent 1.1 

25.9 
Waste from yam to finished cloth, 8 percent 2.1 

Net weight of finished cloth made from 100 pounds wool 23. 8 
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Report an 800,000 pounds of Montevideo wool. 

Pounds. 

Shrinkage in sorting, 3 per cent 97 

Shrinkage in scouring, 62 per cent 60.14 

36.66 
Shrinkage in carding, 7 per cent 2.58 

34.28 
Shrinkage in combing, 19 per cent 6.51 

27.77 
Shrinkage in drawing, spinning, and twisting, 4 per cent 1.11 

26.66 
Shrinkage from yam to cloth, 7.5 per cent 2 

Net weight of finished cloth from 100 pounds greasy wool 24. 66 

Average ehrinkage on wool used for three years manufaoturing worsted cloth; two-thirds of 
hlend made up of Montevideo, Adelaide, and Cape wools, and one-third made up of Ohio, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Oregon wools, 

PoQDds. 

Shrinkage in sorting, 3.25 per cent 96.75 

Shrinkage in scouring, 61.75 per cent 59.75 

37 
Shrinkage in carding, 6.5 percent 2.4 

34.6 
Shrinkage in combing, 20 per cent 6.92 

27.68 
Shrink drawing, spinning, and twisting, 4 per cent 1.10 

26.58 
Waste from yam to finished cloth, 8 per cent 2.12 

Net weight of finished cloth made from 100 pounds of wool 24. 46 

N. B. — With this same blend some manufacturers might have made more shrink- 
age in the scouring and less in card waste. We have used the soft drawing lapa 
over again. 

Shrinkage from scoured wool to cloth, 34 per cent. 



Philadelphia, Deoemher SO, 1896, 
Dbar Sib: Tours of the 24th addressed to our Mr. Henry M. Steel came duly to 
hand. We have examined the statement of Mr. Hartshome with regard to the prod- 
uct of ffoods from South American wools. We believe this statement to be sub- 
stantially correct and also that there axe some other wools, both foreign and domes- 
tic, that require more than 4^ pounds in the grease to proauce 1 pound of finished 
worsted goods. 

Tours truly, 

Edward T. Stekl & Co 

. Mr. S. N. D. North, 

Secretary National Association of Wool Manufaeturers. 
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APPENDIX B. 

CamparUan of anniMl average prices of Ohio fine washed fleece in Boston, and the same 
seouredf with prices in London of similar grades of competing fine Australian wools, 

[Manger & Avery.] 



Year. 



1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 
1801 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 



Fine Ohio 
washed 
fleece. 



CMito. 



I 

Fine Ohio iPortPhillip 

fleeoe , good aver- 

scoarad. age greasy . 



(knU. 
27 
24 
26 
24i 
23 



21| 
20 
17 
17 

IH 
17 



I Difference 
between 

AnatraUanl ^i^"" 
average \^,aeA^u^ 
Australian 
average 
soonrM. 



scoured. 



Cents. 



Centg. 



The fourth column shows the dean cost in London of a class of wool most nearly 
corresponding to Ohio scoured fleece in the second column. 



APPENDIX C. 

Table showing comparative rates of wages in the worsted industry — Massachusetts, Eng- 
land, France, and Belgium; with the percentage of rates in Massachusetts over those of 
other countries. 



[Franklin W. Hobbs, in BoUetin of National Association of Wool Manafactorers, YoL XXII.] 



Oconpation. 


Massa. 

chnsetts. 


England. 


Differ- 
ence. 


France. 


Differ- 
ence. 


Belgiam. 


Differ- 
ence. 


Washing: 

Ovenookera 


$18.60 
7.50 

16.60 
9.00 
6.60 

16.60 
9.00 
0.00 
6.70 
6.00 
7.50 
5.70 

16.00 
9.00 
6.30 
6.80 
6.60 
6.80 
6.30 
0.80 
6.80 
6.00 


18.76 
4.62 

9.72 
4.87 
8.04 

9.00 
6.68 
2.92 
2.67 
2.67 
8.40 
2.92 

8.76 
4.87 
2.79 
2.79 
2.67 
2.67 
2.56 
2.65 
2.43 
2.48 


PwemU 
64.2 
62.1 

09.7 
106 
117.1 

88.8 
01.8 
106.6 
103.6 
124.7 
120.0 
96.2 

71.4 
106 
126.8 
126.8 
147.2 
136.9 
147.1 
147.1 
169.3 
146.9 


17.98 
8.71 

7.98 
4.86 

2.80 

11.40 
6.70 
8.71 
2.99 


Percent. 
09.2 
102.2 

107.6 
86.6 
186.7 

44.8 
67.9 
61.7 
90.7 


16.70 
8.42 

6.70 
4.80 
8.14 

6.70 
8.42 
2.67 
2.28 


Ptretnt, 
188.9 


Washers 


119.8 


Carding: 

Overlookers 


189.6 


Qrinders and strippers. .. 
Carders 


104.4 
110.2 


Overlookers 


189.6 


Assistant overlookers — 
Baokwaahers 


168.2 
183.4 


Gill box. .7^ 


150 


Bailers 




Comb binders 


8.42 
8.14 


119.3 
87.9 


2.85 
2.28 


108.2 


Finishers 


150 


Drawing and roving: 

Overlookers 




Assistant overlookers . . « . 










2H)an gill box 










2-spin2[le gill box 










4-spindle draw box 

S^plndle weigh box 

8.spindle first finisher . . . . 
8-spindle second finisher. . 

30-spindle redncer 

80-spindle roving 
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Table showing comparative rates of wages in the worsted indusirp, etc, — Continued. 



OooiL]ftatioD. 



Drawing and roving (French 
Rystem) : 

Overlookers 

Aasistant overlookers.... 

GlUbox 

Seoond gill box 

Bonne , 

Seeond roving 



ohasetts. 



$13.50 
7.50 
6.30 
6.30 
6.30 
6.80 



O venookers (English sys- 
tem) 

Yam inBi>ector8 

Spinners (full time) 

Spinners (2 half timers) . 

Overlookers (miQe) 

Spinners (mule) 

Doffers (head) 

Boffers 

Takers off 

Cleaners 

Tape fixers 

Boy helpers 

Wool sorters : 

Average earnings 

Weaving: 

Overlookers 

Assistant overlookers. . . 

Weavers 

Machine and repair shop : • 

Carpenters I 

Machinists 

Blacksmiths I 

Stokers I 

Bngineers 



13.50 
7.60 
6.00 
6.00 
15.00 
13.50 
4.80 
4.20 
i.50 
4.80 
6.90 
4.20 

11.00 

15.00 
9.00 
7.00 

13.50 I 
13.20 ' 
12.00 
9.00 
U.OO 



Bntgland. 



Difibr- 
ence. 



P«ro0nt. 



17.78 
3.89 
2.43 
1.04 



France. 



Differ- 
enoe. 



17.60 
4.76 
2.85 
2.85 
2.67 
2.80 



Per cfnt. 
77.6 
57.9 
121.1 
121.1 
145.1 
125 



2.06 
1.94 
1.94 



1.94 
1.22 



8.26 
4.36 
3.40 

6.80 
7.29 
7.29 
4.87 
7.29 



73.5 

92.8 

146.9 i 

209.3 



.1 



183 

116.5 

132 



250.5 
244.8 

50.9 

81.6 
106.4 
105.9 

98.5 
81.1 
64.6 
105.9 
10&8 



7.98 
5.13 



2.28 

7.08 

7.70 
4.50 
4.56 

5.13 
6.84 
6.84 
4.56 
8.55 



163.2 



Belgium. 



$5.75 
3.42 
2.28 I 
2.28 
2.20 
2.28 



4.66 



2.00 



5.70 
4.12 



1.15 



84.2 

87.8 

94.8 , 
97.1 < 
53.7 

163.2 

75.4 
97.4 
75.4 



1.15 

5.42 

5.70 
3.42 
3.15 

4. 87 
4- 87 
4.87 
4.57 
4.87 



Differ- 
enee. 



Per cent. 
134.8 
119.3 
176.3 
176.3 
186.4 
176.3 



198.1 
"266"' 



163.2 
227.7 



265.2 



265.2 

103 

163.2 
163.2 
122.2 

177. 2 
171 
14fi.4 
96.0 



While no definite average can fairly be deduced, anyone with definite know^led^e 
of the number of each class of help required to equip a mill can find the evidence m 
this table that wages in the United States are about 100 per cent higher than in 
England, 110 per cent higher than in France, and 150 per cent higher than in Bel- 
l^ium. A careful analysis of the table, based upon a thorough understanding of the 
importance of the different grades of labor in the general process of manufacture, and 
the relative number of all grades of help required in each, sustains this condnaion. 

If allowance is made for the difference in the number of hours of work in the dif- 
ferent countries, we have the wages in Massachusetts 94 per cent hieher than in 
England, 120 per cent higher than in I^Yance, and 180 per cent higner than in 
Belgium. 



APPENDIX D. 

Revenues from wool and nMnufactures of wool, 

[Compiled firom reports of Barean of Statistics, United States Treasnry Department.] 




1867 $1,958,547 

1868 1,605,928 

1869 1 1,980,066 

1870 1 2,317,967 

1871 ! 3,855,409 

9,024,839 

7,846,158 
4,470,482 
3,631,860 
2, 787, 208 
2, 657, 997 
2, 714, 396 
1,966,276 
7,374,217 
4,860,815 



1872. 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 



188). 



$24, 268, 531 

22, 032, 923 

23,454,900 

; 23,393,201 

20,049,157 

33,004,894 

30,643.774 

i 27, 886, 340 

' 27.282,178 

22. 519, 106 I 

17, 600, 041 

I 17,176.549 

I 16,839,064 

21,864,163 

22, 424, 810 



$26,227,078 
23,638,851 
25,434,966 
25,611,168 
32,904,566 
42, 029, 733 
38. 489. 032 
32. 356, 822 
30, 914. 037 
25, 306, 313 
20,268,037 
19. 890. 945 
18, 805, 340 
29. 238, 370 
27,285,625 



Fiscal year. 



1882. 
1888. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1R87. 
1888. 
1889. 



1891... 



1893... 
1894... 
1885 a. 
1896... 



Wool. 



$3,854,663 
3,174,628 
4,552,820 
3. 164, 296 
5, 126. 108 
6, 899, 810 
4, 729, 487 
5, 982. 312 
5, 460, 886 
6, 552, 268 
7,799,066 
8, 147. 220 
2, 132, 492 
224,621 



Hannfac* 
tnres of. 



$25,308,363 
29,146,265 
27, 478, 400 
24,294,939 
27.278,528 
29,729,718 
32, 213, 131 
35,373,627 
87, 440, 051 
84,857,468 
34,298,606 
36,451,552 
19.061,086 
20,702,923 
23,121,883 



Total. 



$29,233,016 
32, 830, 883 
32, 001, 226 
27, 459, 235 
32,404,636 
35, 629, 534 
36,942,607 
41, 355, 839 
42, 900, d.17 
11,409,720 
42,092.602 
44, 598, 772 
21.1M,428 
20,922,886 
23.121.3.>3 



a Wool free of duty nfter A agnst 28, 1894. 
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APPENDIX E. 

Table showing the value of declared exports from the oonsvlar diatriet of Bradford to the 
United States during the past thirty-two years — 1864-1895, 

[Hon. Claude Meeker, United State* Consnl at Bradford, England.] 



Year. 



1884 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
187G 
1877 
1878 
1K79 
18)^ 



Value. 



Equivalent 

in United States l| 

money. 



1,014,455 
2,027,571 
8,031,048 
2,101,296 
% 539. 016 
2.070.517 
8, 016. 689 
3,239,639 
3,760.889 
8,061,465 
2,828,099 
2.325,019 
1, 375, 824 
1,468,054 
1,009,793 
1,450,376 
1,926,227 



». d. 



7 

14 7 
9 

15 8 
15 6 
19 10 

15 2 
10 11 
14 3 

14 5 

5 
1 

13 n 

16 5 

6 
18 10 

15 2 



1 



17,856,747.11 
12,787,077.81 
14,750,590.74 
10,225,955.93 
12,307,460.14 
12,990,075.80 
14,680,720.73 
15,705,705.85 
18,302,309.79 
14,898,622.93 
13,702,945.12 
11,317,020.35 
0.095,450.88 
7,144.288.78 
5, 200, 149. 10 
7.087,458.38 
9. 373, 987. 38 




Equi'^alent 

in United Statee 

money. 



7,808,827.90 
8,101,188.40 
10,760,497.27 
13,018,571.28 
13, 547, 544. 37 
17,877,892.05 
10.544.580.09 
20,361,361.25 
22, 835, 594. 31 
20, 014, U55. 35 
11,044,912.07 
18,598,088.80 
9,909,105.10 
8,215,234.38 
27,745,090.60 



417,202,288.67 



The flnctaations which appear in this table are carious and difficult to explain in 
fall, although the operation of taritP changes is ver>^ perceptible in some years and 
the effect of business depression in the United States clearly discernible in others. 
The Bradford bnsiness with this country was more than double iu 1889 what it had 
been twenty-five years earlier, and after the tariff of 1B90 went into operation it 
dropped back at once to a figure about the same as that of 1865. 



APPENDIX F. 

(Extract from the Annual Beport of the Secretary of the National Association of Wool Mannfactiir- 

era, 1897.] 

THE FRENCH AND GERMAN SPECIFIC TARIFF ON WOOLENS. 

It has long been the conviction of the American wool manufacturers that no woolen 
tariff based upon the ad valorem method in its protective duty can be effective, to 
the de^;ree intended by the fVamers of the law, because of the opportunities for under- 
valuation which that form of duty affords. This conviction has been fortified by 
experience under the operation of the Wilson tariff, by which the woolen goods 
duties were made, for the first time since the tariff of 1867, purely ad valorem in 
form. In the enforcement of the tariff of 1894 we have had the benefit of the admin< 
istrative act of 1890, under the provisions of which it has been possible to partially 
check undervaluation. The cooperation of the Treasury Department, in aiding and 
encouraging the customs officials in their efforts to protect tne Government against 
organiz^ fraud, has been quite as effective since the passage of the new tariff as ever 
before. Nevertheless, it is the general understanding in the trade, in the mills, and in 
official circles that undervaluation remains an evil of gigantic proportions, and that 
specific duties are the only effective method of eradicating it. 

By reason of this conviction^ based upon this experience, the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers appointed a special committee of its number, in 1895, to 
inquire carefully into the whole subject, and to report to the organization whether 
in its judgment it is possible to frame ''a complete schedule of specific duties for 
woolen goods, that shall be equitable in application to all classes and grades of such 
goods." 

There has been so much discussion of the subject for so many years that it seemed 
desirable to definitely and finally settle it by means of a scientific investigation. 
Accordingly, under the direction of this special committee, samples of more than 
two hundred varieties of woolen and worsted cloths and dress goods, covering prac- 
tically every variety of these goods imported into the United States in 1896, were 
obtained through the courtesy of Messrs. Stearns and Bnnn, the local appraisers ac 
the ports of Boston and New l^ork, each sample containing a record of weight, width, 
and foreign price. These samples were transmitted to the Philadelphia Textile 
School, where, under the very competent expert supervision of Mr. E. M. France, the 
director, they were carefully analyzed, with a view to ascertaining the relationship 
between the number of threads, the weight, and the value, or labor cost. The rec- 
ords of this interesting investigation are preserved; and it may be said that this is 
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the first effort ever made to demonstrate whether any such relationship can be estab- 
lished, covering a complete line of samples. The data obtained, two qnesUona wen 
to be determined: 

First. Whether it was possible to frame a specific woolen schedule for the United 
States, based upon the specific schedules of European countries. 

Second. Whether it was possible to frame such a schedule based upon theprincipk 
of the cotton schedule of tne American tariff. 

Both these questions have been answered in the negative, and the reftsons wb; 
will now be stated. 

The United States is the one country imposing a tariff ui>on woolens which c1o« 
not make that tariff specific in form — Canada and the Australian colonies being thr 
only exceptions to this rule, and these exceptions being notoriously countries that 
secure the bulk of their woolens through imports. It would seem to go withoat 
saying that if other countries can frame specific tariffs for woolen goods, which are 
satisfactory in operation, the United States can do the same. But this does not bj 
any means follow. 

The United States is the only manufactnrinff nation which, in arranging its tariff. 
is compelled to take account of higher costs of manufacture, as compared with com- 
peting nations. This fact differentiates our tariff from all other tariffs. It rests 
upon radically different internal conditions, which make it necessary that our rates 
shall be higher than those elsewhere imposed. 

The two European tarifi's most quoted, and popularly regarded as the most scien- 
tifically adjusted, are those of France and GSermany. Comparisons in this repoii 
are confined exclusively to these tariffs. 

In both countries whatever amount of protection is contained in the tariff is a 
protection outright and absolute to the manufacturer, with the sole purpose of plac- 
ing him at an advantage over anv foreign competitor to the fhll degree of that pro- 
tection. The rates of wages paid in both countries are as low as in any oompeting 
countries, lower than in some; the general costs of manufacturing are as low or 
lower tban elsewhere. 

Both Germany and France secure a large share of their national revenues from the 
custom-houses. But in both countries the adjustment of the tariff rates has been so 
made that the home manufacturer shall have all the advantage typified in the rates, 
as against all outsiders. This adjustment of a tariff is not regaled as legitimat« 
by our free-trarle Mends in the United States; and it may therefore be well to note, 
in passing, the fact that both France and Germany — not to speak of other European 
nations— are firmly convinced, after long years of experience, that the direct nid 
tangible results of their policy constitute its complete and overwhelming vindica* 
tion. Their industrial advance has been so rapid under this tariff policy, and their 
internal condition so satisfactory, that their experience is well worth study. 

Where a tariff is not necessary to equalize difierences in the cost of manafactnrp, 
it is a comparatively simple matter to adjust it. It is not necessary, in such a tarif, 
that a rate of duty shall nave any fixed relationship to the value ot the article upon 
which it is imposed, or to the relative cost of manufacturing that article. Wliere 
the internal conditions are such that efficient protection is possible with low rates 
of duty, the classifications of a tariff may be rough and general, and the formnla- 
tion of a scheme is comparatively simple. This, in a word, is the reason why ibt 
French and German tariffs, although both wholly specific, afford no aid as a guid« 
in the framing of a specific tariff on woolens for the United States. What is easr 
in those countries becomes an impossible problem in our own case. 

Where a duty is intended to be an outright protection, to its full amount, for th^ 
home manufacturer, and where the absence of any consideration of the coats of 
manufacture permits low duties to accomplish the end in view, the same, or nearlj 
the same, rates of duty may be placed upon cheap and upon expensive goodSy without 
creating objectionable, obnoxious, or unjust discriminations. 

These being the conditions in Germany, where manufacturing can be carried oo 
as cheaply as anywhere in Europe, the basis of weight alone constitutes the sole 
classification in the woolen schedule, and operates with entire satisfaction. Tha< 
the German tariff classifies all cloths, dress goods, flannels, and blankets (except 
such as are printed) under the following clause : 

Unprinted cloth and stuffs — 

(a) In weight of more than 200 grains to a square meter of woven surface, 1S5 
marks per 100 kilos. 

(6) In weight of 200 grams or less to a square meter of woven surface, 225 marks 
per 100 kilos. 

Thus there are bnt two classifications for this immense variety of goods. Tlw 
dividing line of weight is drawn at the equivalent of 7.05 ounces (200 grams) per 
square meter, equal to 5.88 ounces per square yard. All goods weighing leas tbu 
5.88 ounces per square yard being subject to the higher duty, and all over that weigbt 
to the lower duty. The higher duty ($53.55) upon each 220.46 pounds of cloth (1(^' 
kilos) is equal to only 24.29 cents per pound, and this whether the goods are wortk 
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50 cents a pound or $5 per pound. The duty being solely a manufacturers' protective 
duty, the effect is to give him the benefit of 24.29 cents a pound protection, irre- 
spective of the cost of his goods, no matter whether the labor cost is high or low, 
or the materials employed cheap or expensive. In effect this is a greater degree of 
protection than any that has ever been accorded in an American tariff, so far as the 
manufacturer himself is concerned, because it is an absolute protection, based upon 
the supposition that all his costs, both for labor and materials, are as low as or lower 
than hiR competitors. 

Such a tariff will not suit American conditions, where the degree of protection, to 
be effective and not to be excensive in certain instances, must vary according to the 
labor cost represented in the different varieties of goods. 

The French tariff approximates more closely to American conditions. Its woolen 
schedule is, like that of Germany, based wholly upon weight, but the classifications 
are more minute, and a closer relationship between the duty and the value is secured 
by a separation of the all-wool goods from those which are composed in part of cot- 
ton or shoddy. But ail-wool cloths, dress goods, flannels, etc., are all dutiable under 
one paragraph, in which the rates of duty, after translating the decimals into their 
American equivalents, are as follows : 

Ota. per lli. 

Weighing not over 7.4 ounces per square yard 18.3 

Over 7.4 ounces and not over 11.8 onnces per square yard 23. 7 

Over 11.8 ounces and not over 16.2 ounces per square yard 20. 1 

Over 16.2 ounces and not over 20.6 ounces per square yard 16. 6 

Over 20.6 ounces per square yard 12.2 

So far, then, as weight is a test of value in woolens, the French tariff aims in a gen- 
eral way to differentiate duties aocording to value, and thus it approaches somewhat 
to the basis of the requirements of an American tariff. It is, however, like that of 
Germany, a manufacturers' tariff purely, there being in France no difference in labor 
cost to be overcome, or in cost of materials, wool being free in both oountries. 

A comparison of these two sohedules shows the following differences in rates of 
duty: 



Weighing per square yard. 



N'ot over 6.88 onucee 

Not over 7.4 onnces 

Over 7.4 bnt not over 11.8 ounoea . . 
Over 11.8 bat not over 16.2 ounces. 
Over 16.2 but not over 20.6 ounces. 
20 .6 ounoes 



Germiin 


French 


(duty perl (duty per 


pound). 


pound). 


Omtt. 


Oentg. 


24.29 


18.3 


14.67 


18.3 


14.57 


23.7 


14.67 


20.1 


14.57 


16.6 


14.57 


12.2 



It will be seen that the French tariff is very materially higher than the German on 
all goods weighing between 5.88 and 20.6 ounces, which range of weights covers the 
^eat bulk of woolen goods manufactured. On the other hand, on all goods weigh- 
ing nnder 5.88 ounces the German tariff makes the dnty 24.29 cents, while the French 
daties are but 18.3 cents per pound; and on very heavy goods weighing over 20.6 
onnces, the German duties are higher by 2f cents per pound than the French. 

These differences in the rates are arbitrary, except in so far as they are determined 
by the similar differences which exist in the yam duties. The two yam schedules 
are as follows: 

Frkncu Yarn Tariff. 

Worsted yams. 

[Duty per pound.] 



Numbers. 


Singles. 


Twcply. 


Tapestry. 


Uncolored. 


Colored. 

Genu. 
6.4 
7.6 
8.6 

OK 


Uncolored. 


Colored. 


Uncolored. 


Colored. 


36 or less 


Genu. 
3.7 
4.0 
6.9 
7 


Genu. 
4.0 
6.3 
7.7 


10.5 
11.0 
13.3 
14.1 


Genu. 
7.6 
8.6 
0.8 
10.0 
12.1 
13.6 
14.6 
16.2 


Genu. 

6.7 
7.4 
8.9 
10.7 
12.2 
i:i.8 
16.6 
16.3 


Genu. 

8.4 


36 to 46 


10.1 


45 to 64 


11.6 


54to63 


13.4 


03 to 71 


8 10.9 
r 0.2 . 11- fl 


14.9 


71 to 80 


16.6 


80 to 88 


10.3 
10.9 


13 
13.6 


1H.2 


Over 88 


20 
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French Yarn Tariff—- Continued. 
Woolen yams. 



Cat*. 



18.5 or less 
16.5 to 24.4 
24.4 to 33.. 
38 to 50... 
Over 50... 



SinflM. 


Two-ply. 


Uncolored. 


Colored. 


Unoolored. 


Colored. 


Cents. 


OenU, 


OmU. 


Genu. 


1.6 


4.4 


2.4 


5 


2.4 


5 


8.2 


5.S 


3.2 


5.9 


4 


• 7 


4 


6.7 


4.9 


7.f 


4.0 


7.6 


6.7 


fL* 



German Yarn Tariff. 



Per 100 Per 

pounds. I poimd. 



Haud-combed yam, etc. : 

a. Single, nndyed or dyed ■ $0.32^ 

Double, nndyed ' . 32* 

ft. Doable, dyed I 2.50 

Three or more times twisted, nndyed or dyed | 3.50 

Otbor yam : 



a. KaWfSinele 

b. Raw, doable 

e. Bleached or dyed, single 

d. Bleached or d yed, doable 

Three or more times twisted, raw bleaehed, or dyed. 



.8618 
1.0795 
1.2973 
2.50 
2.59 



10.003225 
.000225 
.0259 
.03S9 

.00862 
.01U» 
.0130 
.02:« 
.0239 



It appears that the French yam duties are much higher than the German, and the 
olassitication much more minute. This diflerence illustrates the fundamental con- 
trast in the tariff policies of the two countries. 

The German tariff was framed to hit the ease of a nation not so far advanced in 
the development of its manufactures as was France. In all schedules, therefore, — the 
cotton and silk as well as the woolen — it imposes comparatively li^ht duties upon 
semimanufactured products such as yams. The idea was to facilitate the impor- 
tation of these semimanufactured products, in order to correspondingly facilitate 
and enoouraffe the manufacture of the more finished products. In consequence of 
this policy, the Germans have increased their weaving output much faster than their 
spinning. The German weavetn still rely very largely for their supply upon imported 
^ams, mostly from England, the quantity imported thence heing 25,000,000 ponndf* 
m 1894, as against only 3,291,000 pounds of English yarns imported into France. 
Many spinning mills in Bradford are engaged very largely in spinning for tlie Ger- 
man market, and the yams thus exported are brought back to England in large 
anantities in the form of woven fabrics which undersell those of Bradford, even in 
tie Bradford shops. All this is in accordance with the peculiar ideas of the Germans 
on this subject, and this is not the connection in which to discuss the matter. 

The French, anxious to develop their spinning industry contemporaneously with 
the weaving, have succeeded in doing so by imposing upon all varieties of yams 
duties which are higher than the German by 100, 200, 300, and 500 per cent. 

As a result of these duties the French are now far superior to the Germans as 
spinners, and divide with England the markets of that country. 

These very much higher rates on yarns in the French tariff, with the more minute 
claHsifications, have necessitated in their turn the more minute classification and the 
higher rates of the schedule on woolen goods. 

The French model, whatever may be thought of it as a basis of a good schedule, 
seems to be adapted, with modified rates, to the acquirements of a woolen and worsted 
yam schedule for the United States. It is in fact the basis of the yam scbedale ot 
the cotton tariff of the Wilson Act, pronounced by experts the most perfect yam 
schedule ever engrafted into an American tariff. 

We may now attempt, using the French schedule as a guide, to show wherein ao 
American woolen tariff must necessarily differ from this model. 

(1) The French tariff primarily groups woolen cloths into all wool and those into 
which cotton or shoddy enter. It applies to the latter class of goods specific rates 
which are on the average 55 to 6ii per cent lower than those upon all-wool goods. A 
similar grouping is practicable here, although the relation to the rates of daty on 
all-wool goods would necessarily be different, the difference in the labor cost of 
manufacture not being so marked as these figures would indicate. 

(2) The French tariff next classifies all cloths according to weight, and this is the 
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only arlditional groaping it attempts. No classificatioo, divided first into all-wool 
and mixed goods, and second according to weight, is possible in the United States, 
for the reason that in neither the all-wool ^roiip nor the mixed goods wonld the 
weight of the goods be an absolute or scientific standard of classification. 

This fact has been proved by the Philadelphia investigation. Every test there 
made justifies the statement that there is no relationship between the weight of 
goods and the value of the fabric or the cost of its manufacture. 

To illustrate, the samples contained a clay diagonal weighing 11.6 ounces per square 
yard, costing 39^ cents per square yard, and another clay <liagonal weighing 12.5 
ounces, costing abroad $1.66^ per square yard. This comparison is an extreme case; 
bnt it illustrates the fact, well known to manufacturers, that there may be a difi'er- 
ence of over 100 per cent in the value of goods the weight of which is practically 
the same. A tarifiT adjusted on the weight theory to meet such conditions wonld 
permit the manufacture of one qnsQity of goods of a given weight, and forbid the 
manufacture of the higher qualities. Such a tariff would be quite as bad in its 
effects as excessive undervaluation under an ad valorem tariff. 

This may be further illustrated by dress goods. All-wool dress goods of the iden- 
tical weight per square yard and made of the same count« of the same quality of 
yam, may vary greatly in value, according as they are plain woven goods or Jao- 
qiiard made, the complexity of the weave constituting in many instances the chief 
factor in cost. A rate of duty high enough to prove adequately protective upon the 
latter class of goods would be unreasonable and unnecessarily high upon plain 
woven fabrics of the same weight. 

(3) A cla.ssification by weight, based upon the French schedule, being thus out of 
the (iiicstiou, the next resort was to the plan of the American cotton-goods schedule, 
in wtiich the number of threads to the square inch, counting both warp and filling, 
in addition to the number of square yards to the pound, is taken as a basis for the 
assessment of duty. The number of minute classifications thus introduced into the 
cotton schedule results, in the act of 1894, in establishing no less than eighty- nine 
different rates of duty unon cotton cloth alone, omitting all yams, knit goods, and 
fancy fabrics, like chenilles. 

That such a schedule would be feasible for worsted dress goods, tbe value of which 
is largely dependent upon the number of threads to the inch, irrespective of weight, 
is not disputed, although the question has not been carefully tested. It is in the 
cloth schedule that the lursest amount of undervaluation exists, and the work has 
been directed to ascertain it the scheme could be applied here. 

It was a question susceptible of easy demonstration whether a duty based upon 
the number of picks per square inch or upon the number of threads, counting both 
warp and filling, would bear equitably upon woolen and worsted cloths. 

The actual fact was found to be that there is no fixed relationship between the 
number of picks per inch or the number of threads, counting warp and filling, and 
the value of the fabric and cost of manufacture. To illustrate: Two clay diagonals 
were found, each contjilning 148 threads to the inch, one invoiced at 39 cents and the 
other at 69 cents. A fancv worsted suiting and a light worsted overcoating were 
foand, each valued at $1.10 per pound, in one of which were 245 threads per inch, 
and in the other bnt 115 threads, or less than half as many. These illustrations 
seem to settle the question beyond all dispute. 

These two conclusions were found, upon actual test, to lead to a third, viz : 

There being no fixed relationship between either the number of threads per inch 
or the weight per square yard and the value of fabric, no such relationship can be 
established by a tariff made up of a combination of the two elements. 

This combination, when tested by the samples, resulted in variations as wide and 
as irregular as sprang from any assessment of duty based upon either of the two 
taken separately. For instance, it was found that in certain instances where the 
duty ad valorem on the basis of 50 per cent would reach 87 cents a square yard, it 
would under the proposed plan, adjusted as nearly as possible to a 50 per cent duty, 
eqnal only 42 cents per square yard. In another instance, where the duty at 50 per 
cent was equal to 19 cents, the duty under this combination ran up to 70 per cent. 

In a word, it appears to be certain that under any tariff that can be devised, based 
upon either nnmoer of threads, or weight of goods, or both combined, the domestic 
wool manufacturer would be in a worse plight than he is under a purely ad valorem 
tariff, with all its possibilities of undervaluation. 

Under such a schedule, adjusted to suit the needs of the fine goods, the cheaper 
grades wonld be burdened with a duty running far above 100 per cent in many 
instances; while if it was a<1justed to meet the case of the cheaper goods, the duties 
on the finer goods would be so far below what they get on the present basis of 50 per 
cent, that it would be impossible to. manufacture them in this country. The attach- 
ment of a small ad valorem duty, of say 15 per cent, to apply to goods over $1 in 
value, would in a measure obviate the trouble as to high-priced goods, bnt it would 
leave the low ^rade goods still subject to duties so high and Irregular that the mere 
presentation of the plan wonld condemn it. 
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But there is another obstaole qaite aj» serious : nftmely, the difficulty of adminK 
tration. As the examining forces are now made up in the appraisers' offices, thej 
can not be trusted to accurately ascertain classification by a careful count of threaik 
which is a most difficult taslc even for a trained exnert. Indeed, some woolen fabho 
are so olosely felted that it is impossible to definitely ascertain the number of thread: 

Ser sc^uare inch. It may be said, in answer to this objection, that all cloths of tbi< 
escription, highly finished and closely felted, are expensive cloths, and would nat 
urally be subjected to the highest rates of duty. Having determined the uamberu: 
threads to the inch which should constitute the dividing line, all goods above thai 
line would fall into one category, with the highest rate of duty, without any neces- 
sity for counting the threads, beyond the ascertainment of the fact that their nmzi 
ber was sufficient to fix the goods in that category. 

There is a certain uniformity about cotton goods, after the first rough classifiea- 
tion has been made, which renders an iron-clad schedule, automatically unifon 
in its application. In woolens, on the other hand, the variety of the goods made 
which may be generically included under the term *^ cloths,'' is so enormous that ii 
becomes exceedingly difficult to hit them all with rates of duty so adjusted thai 
they will be equally just to all. The fact that it had never been done was not u 
and of itself any evidence that it was impossible of accomplishment; and hence tb 
necessity for this investigation. 

It is not necessary, in this connection, to enter with great detail upon the consid 
eration of the applicability of h specific duty to other groups of woolen goods. I 
may be taken for granted that if the problem can be solved for cloths it can be solves 
for all other varieties, including flannels, blankets, and carpets. With reference u 
clothing, as also braids, etc., no other method of assessing duty than that contained 
in the McKinley Act seems feasible. It is the same as is applied in the cotton scbed 
ule. In knit goods the difficulties of applying a specific tariff exclusively are obr. 
ously insuperable. 

WOOLEN RAGS AND SHODDY. 

(Paragraphs 279 and 685.) 
8TATEMEHT OF ME. THOKAS SAMPSON, OF WATERVILLE, ME 

Thursday, January 7, 1897. 

Mr. Sampson said : Mr. Ohairman and gentlemen of the committee, 1 
appear for one of the smaller mills not represented by any committee, no: 
by such an accomplished gentleman as we have jast listened to. Then 
are many such here in this country and their representatives are not her( 
and will not appear. I am very glad to say that to many things we har< 
listened to, I entirely concur. Some things, however, I do not. I w£ 
say we had the cold shivers going up and down our backs as we listens 
to Mr. Justice tell of the possibility or probability of the time when tb 
last of Mary's little lambs had been skinned and eaten and sheep hfti 
become as extinct an animal as the buffalo. I could not quite complete 
that picture without thinking of Uncle Sam's white squadron and wo: 
dered what had become of it. I supposed they had met the enemy ai. 
some had gone to the bottom and the others were behind Long I^lad 
skulking away. That is a very improbable story, but continue such i 
condition of things as we have had in the last three or four years act 
the last American card and loom will be stopped without any questitx. 

The American mills, as we have been told, suff^er horribly from tb 
condition of things. On the line of an important railroad, perhaps tb 
most important railroad in this country, in a few manufacturing towi>^ 
there are over thirty mills to-day entirely stopped, and it is only 'j 
continue this sort of thing when, as I have said, the very last of thei 
will be all stopped together. I was passing down Worth street soni 
years ago and went into a large auction sale being held by one of tfa 
dry-goods houses there, and the owner of the goods made an addrei 
to the audience and said to them, ^<I have a favor to ask of yoo, asi 
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;hat is be sore to make year bids low enough." Kow, I think that this 
K>mmittee has a very intricate and difficult task before it. K you put 
;he tariff too high, you may injure the industry just as much as if you 
)ut it too low. The distinguished author of the bill under which we 
ire now working, when at last the triumphant day for him came, I 
>elieye said something like this, ^' We have knocked the stilts from 
indemeath the woolen mills," and assuredly he did. I hope we shall 
lave no stilts put underneath us, but let us walk on the ground, where 
ve can sit down gracefully, whereas if we were on stilts we might fall 
lown. 

I am perfectly willing to go ahead and leave the difficult matter of 
he adjustment of the tariff to this distinguished committee here, but 

want to say a word with reference to a subject that has been broached 
md concerning which I believe many perhaps may be in ignorance. 
rVe were told eveiy pound of rags imported into this country sup- 
>lanted a pound of American wool. Well, that is entirely a mistake, 
because the rags in the process of manufacture Ipse very much, and it 
70uld be much nearer true if it had been stated that it takes 3 pounds 
^f rags to supplant 1 pound of wool, and then we were told what a hor- 
ible thing this shoddy was. Now, the gentlemen here, if they will 
ionsider a moment, know well that it is imi>ossible that the inhabitants 
»f tbis world shall be clothed in a fiber that has only been worn once 
)y the sheep. We must fall back and take advantage of these waste 
>roducts. Many years ago some ingenious inventor in a town of York- 
ihire, England, conceived the idea that he could prepare machinery 
hat would reverse the operation of the loom, which took the rags to 
ueces, undoing what the loom and the spinning frame and card bad 
lone, and brought the fiber back to its original condition. That is 
thoddy. 

Kow let me tell you what mungo is. We may trace its history very 
)riefiy. A dude has a nice coat and a handsome suit of clothes. He 
vea,vB it a little while and takes it oft', but concludes he is spending too 
Duch money to give it away, and thereibre it goes into the hand of an 
^Id-clothes dealer and he buys it. Next comes the clerk perhaps, who 
las a large family with a small income, and he wears it awhile and then 
t goes to the laboring man, and then on until at last it comes to the 
ramp, and by and by the poor tramp dies in a lodging house or dies 
n a ditch. Even then that suit of clothes is not flung away. There is 
iome value to it. That is mungo. That is the disease-filled garment 
hat none of us American manufacturers wish to make. What we want 
8 the original fiber, unii^jured by wear, properly prepared, mixed with 
«rool, to produce clothes that the workman and poor man can buy. 

Now, I have got here some samples of what some of these gentlemen 
irould say was shoddy. It is not shoddy. Those are rags. These 
ags were obtained in a tailor store in this city this morning. This is 
mre wool; there is no disease there. They should not be wasted. We 
kre living in an age one of the glorious things about which is that 
LOthing is wasted. We take refuse from the gas works and make these 
^eautifol colors which rival the flowers. I think it is a great achieve- 
nent and a great invention, and I say to you that these rags are too 
valuable to waste. Moreover, they are indispensable. There is not 
rool enough grown now to make the cheap fabric. They must be used. 
fow, the country today is in an impoverished condition. Three or 
bur years ago, I take it, the workman, who is a large consumer of 
^oods, had $3 in his pocket where to-day he has but 50 cents. If you 
aake this tariff so high that the workman has to pay 912 for clothes, 
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when he can get a suit of clothes to-day for $8, there would be such a 
feeling of opposition that the bill will not last. And all we want is 
that this committee give a bill that will stand and not be changed again 
every two or three years. 

Mr. Tawney. What does this shoddy cost per pound when you buy 
the rags? 

Mr. Sampson. About 6 cents a pound. 

Mt. Tubnbb. Those are tailor's scraps? 

Mr. Sampson. Yes, sir; they are called "new clips.'' They are made 
abroad, of course, in much larger quantities than in this country. The 
city of Berlin does the cloak making for the world. They produce these 
rags of elegant material, and they are carefully put up, and I want to 
say the introduction of these rags will not diminish the consumption of 
American wool. 

Mr. Evans. You do not mean to say that all shoddy is made of clean 
rags like that? 

Mr. Sampson. No, sir; I mean to say the old worn-out garments are, 
used to a certain extent, in the very lowest class of clothing. 

Mr. DoLLiVEB. What do you suppose that is made of [showing sam- 
ple!? 

Mr. Sampson. That is very largely what is called mungo. That is 
made at Batley, England. 

Mr. DoLLiVER. It is a foreign piece of goods? 

Mr. Sampson. Yes, sir. There is an immense quantity of it made, 
and you must remember it is poor material 

Mr. Tawney. To what extent is mungo used in this country? 

Mr. Sampson. I think mungo is not very largely used in this country, 
but there are one or two concerns which do use it, but not many. They 
are the poorest kind of rags, worth perhaps less than a cent a pound, 
and it only goes into that kind of cloth, such as heavy overcoating. 

Mr. Tawney. Are a great many pounds of that kind of rag imported ! 

Mr. Sampson. I do not know whether there are or not, but I think 
not. I do not think they import any of those. There are a great many 
of these clips imported and those are the kind of rags I am interested 
in. What I want to say is this, I believe in a duty for the American 
farmer which shall enable him to raise sheep to give his wool, but I 
think we must continue to produce — the public have once tasted it and 
found it is impossible to give them a reasonably priced garment — I think 
we must in the future, as well as in the last year or so, continue to give 
good serviceable cloth for a little money. 

Mr. Payne. If this country should use about all the mungo and 
shoddy we produce here, do you not think we are saving our share of 
it and let the others take care of the others? 

Mr. Sampson. The difficulty about that is they are not clipped so 
carefully or graded as they are abroad. 

Mr. Payne. It might encourage that industry. 

Mr. Sampson. Give them a duty — put a duty on rags — ^but, gentle- 
men, do not put 10 cents on rags or shoddy. K you do, those of us 
who are running these smaller mills, using more or less shoddy in some 
grades, will be no better off than before. 

Mr. Tawney. Why is it you will be no better off? Because you can 
not compete with the larger establishments in the manufacture of pure 
wool? 

Mr. Sampson. Somewhat; and the difficulty is in arranging this tariff 
the worsted manufacturer would not get the benefit of it, and other con 
cerns have none whatever. You want to run cards up and down the 
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hills and dales of the whole United States and not simply the large cor- 
porations in one or two cities. 

Mr. Evans. What proportion of the shoddy manufacture in this 
country is made out of tailors' scraps? 

Mr. Sampson. A very large proportion. 

Mr. Evans. But what proportion do you sayf 

Mr. Sampson. A very large proportion. That is the only shoddy I 
buy. It should not be called shoddy. It is a mistake to call it shoddy 
[exhibiting same]. 

Mr. Evans. You say a very large proportion is made out of tailors' 
scraps. What proportion of shoddy is made out of worn-out stock- 
ings, etc.f 

Mr. Sampson. There are some grades of stockings made of pure 
worsted yarns, which make a very valuable shoddy indeed. It is almost 
like the original fiber, and they are clipped on the other side, washed, 
and put in bundles, and it is perfectly clean and wholesome and makes 
very good stock indeed. 

Mr. Evans. To what extent do you think the price of clothing in 
this country has been affected by the use of shoddy in manufacturef 

Mr. Sampson, h, very much indeed. The price of clothing within 
the last three or four years has dropped nearly 60 per cent. 

Mr. Evans. And a large part of it is to be attributed to the use of 
shoddy? 

Mr. Sampson. It is virtually impossible to make these low-priced 
goods without the use of shoddy, and still more so if you put a high 
tariff on them. 

Mr. Wheeleb. You say the tailors sell these scraps at 6 cents a 
pound? 

Mr. Sampson. They would not get as much as that. That is afber 
the profit of the collector. 

Mr. Wheeleb. It contains washed wool worth about 30 cents? 

Mr. Sampson. For that you have in your hand it is worth more than 
that. 

Mr. Whbeleb. That is only equal to about one-fifth of the actual 
cost of the wool? 

Mr. Sampson. That is right. 

Mr. Wheeleb. And what proportion of the cost of the clothing? 
What is the cloth worth per pound? 

Mr. Sampson. And that has a gi-eat variety of prices. That cloth 
to-day would probably sell for $1.50 to $1.75. 

Mr. Wheeleb. So they only get 6 per cent of the value of the cloth 
and about 20 i)er cent the value of the wool? 

Mr. Sampson. It seems so. 

Mr. Wheeleb. And it is perfectly clean and never has been worn? 

Mr. Sampson. Here is a piece of cloth put, say, on this table, and the 
tailor places his pattern on it and takes his shears and cuts it. He 
selects this to make a coat for the President-elect, and the other is flung 
in his bin. Who discriminates between the two? Why should one be 
called more worthless than the other, as far as the material is concerned? 

Mr. McMiLLiiY. I understand you to say as a result of the improved 
methods of manufacture, and I presume in part, too, of the reduction of 
duty on wool, so that the material is obtained more cheaply, that the 
price of woolen goods has fallen about 50 per cent? 

Mr. Sampson. More than that; it is really half price. 

Mr. MgMillin. It is about one-half the price it was under the former 
regime? 

SCHSD K 22 
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Mr, Sampson. Of course it is too low, and nobody can live under the 
present prices. We want it a little higher, but we do not want it so 
high that men and women of this country can not buy clothes. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. Have you any statistics showing the value and pro 
duction in the United States of wool and woolens t 

Mr. Sampson. No, sir. Mr. North will have to give you those statistics. 

Mr. Tawne Y. To what extent are small mills in this country engaged 
in manufacture of cloth from these tailor scraps? 

Mr. Sampson. Very largely, sir. The mills in Maine all use it. In 
fiwt there are very few mills in this country large or small that do not 
nse more or less of it. The great corporations use it. 

Mr. Tawney. To what extent are the smaller mills of this country 
engaged in the manufacture of clothing from woolf 

Mr. Sampson. I should think they were using, perhaps, half wool 
and half shoddy, on the average. 

Mr. Tawney. All the smaller mills t 

Mr. Sampson. Pretty generally ; yes, sir. It is a very large industry, 
Ttnd if you increase the price on shoddy the price of goods will go up 
so much that I am afraid the business will not be good. 

Mr. Wheeler. Can you use shoddy in making worsted goods! 

Mr. Sampson. No, sir; you can not. Worsted goods are all short 
libers combed out. 



8TATEMEHT SVBSBQITEVTLT SUBMITTED BT HIL 8AMPS0V. 

Committee on Ways and Means: 

The Vassalboro Woolen Company is engaged in the manufacuture of 
wool suitings, overcoatings, and cloakiugs, and is the largest woolen 
mill in the State of Maine. The depression that followed the passage 
of the Wilson bill compelled a change oi fabric. It was found impos- 
sible to meet foreign competition witb goods made as prior to 181)2; the 
needed assistance came in the use of better grades of foreign wool 
rags, in combination with American wool. Its specialty now is cheap 
clothing for people in moderate circumstances. 

Having once enjoyed the economy of cheap yet serviceable goods, 
agreeable to the taste and according to the prevailing styles, this people 
will very reluctantly take to more costly fabrics; some years must 
elapse before the country has the supply of ready cash it possessed 
previous to 1892; there will therefore be a continued demand for goods 
at or near present prices, and if op[)osition to a revised tariff is to be 
silenced goods at moderate cost must still be obtainable. 

Such goods can not be made with domestic wool increased in volume 
and cheapened in price with domestic rags alone. 

It is a fact that the world can not be clothed by the fiber that has 
only been worn once by the sbeep, hence the absolute need of the use 
of woolen rags. A duty that will exclude foreign will enhance the price 
of domestic rags and enormously increase the cost of clothing. If such 
goods are not manufactured here they will (as in the past) be imported, 
and thus compete with the American laborer, manufacturer, and wool- 
grower. 

It is well known that certain rag dealers have accumulated large 
stocks of woolen rags, and are now advocating a prohibitory duty for 

Sersonal gain. Exclude foreign wool rags and a large consumption of 
omestic wool will cease, because these fabrics will be made abroad. 
All the mills in this country can not be engaged in the making of 
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high-cost woolen cloth, nor is it desirable they should. Believing, 
therefore, the exclusion of foreign rags by a high duty will shut us out 
of a profitable branch of our business, and result in a diminished 
demand for domestic wool and American labor, we respectfully submit 
that a duty not to exceed 2 cents perpound be the rate under the tariff 
now engaging the attention of the Ways and Means Committee. 
liespectfuUy submitted for the Vassalboro Woolen Company. 

Thomas Sampson, Jr. 

8TATEMEHT OF SIGMUHD HVHLHAUSER, OF CLEVELAHD, OHIO. 

THURSDAY, January 7, 1897. 

Mr. MuHLHAUSsa said, Mr. Ciiairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I wish to say just a few words, which I have incorporated in a 
brief which will be filed with the committee for its consideration. 
There Is a great error in the consideration of shoddy, and the main 
X>oint of my speaking now is to ask you not to prohibit the importation 
of foreign wool stock, wool rags, etc., which has taken effect since 1894. 
The reason we did not import them up to 1894, or rather one reason, 
was that the McKinley bill had li) cents duty on them, and another 
reason was the manufacturers of this country were manufacturing 
and producing waste material sufficient for the industry in this coun- 
try. The manufacturing mills were forced to close up on account 
of the imported goods being sold for less than they could produce 
them, and the woolen manufacturers of this country have not made 
as many goods as heretofore, have not produced as much yarn waste, 
so-called headings, and the cutting mills did not make the cuttings 
which was the raw stock for the shoddy manufacturers of this coun- 
try. As Mr. Sampson stated, the word <^ shoddy" has been used since 
1865— just about that length of time. 

In Europe where the stock was made prior to having been manufac- 
tured here they called it in Germany ^' kuntswoel." It has been known 
as manufactured wool, reclaimed wool fiber by scientific processes, and 
in this country they call it '• shoddy." At the time of the civil war 
they were making what has been shown here as mungo to put into 
blankets used in the Army, and which the soldiers and a great many 
others termed " shoddy." The meaning of the word " shoddy," if I 
may be permitted to state it, is an article represented to be something 
which it is not. It is a misrepresentation. The shoddy manufacturer 
of this country does not misrepresent his goods. The man who buys 
them does not buy anything which is misrepresented any more than 
the rubber manufacturer all over this country finds the sources for his 
raw material in the gathering up of old rubber material cast off. 

Mr. DoLLiVBR. Does not the fellow who buys it to wear sometimes 
get left! 

Mr. MuHLHAUSEB. Buys what? 

Mr. DoLLiVER. Buys shoddy. 

Mr. MuHLHAUSER. Gets left on what! 

Mr. DoLLiVER. Does he not sometimes buy it on the supposition it is 
pure woolen cloth f 

Mr. MuHLHAUSER. Fo, sir. 

Mr. Steele. I never knew that I slept under shoddy blankets until 
this minute, and I feel outraged. 

Mr. Grosvenor, Does anybody hang up a new suit of clothes and 
put a label on it "made out of shoddy"! 
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Mr. MuHLHAUSEB. No, sir; there is no one who hangs ap a suit of 
clothes and says that it is made out of shoddy when it is not. 

Mr. DoLLiVEB. I never heard of a merchant asking a man if he could 
sell him a suit of clothes made out of shoddy. 

Mr. MuHLHAUSBR. I never heard one say so. 

Mr. DoLLiVEB. But it is demonstrated that a large part of the cloth- 
ing is being put on the market under the guise of wool clothing which 
is shoddy, and the man who buys it gets swindled on it. 

Mr. MuHLHAUSER. They call it shoddy, but it is not shoddy. 

Mr. DOLLIVEB. But it is marked ^'all wool/' and sometimes it is 
stated ^^it is a yard wide." 

Mr. MuHLHAUSER. I am not here to help that. I am willing to answer 
any questions. What we ask is that we have heretofore been using up 
these new cuttings and clippings and raw material which we got here, 
produced by the prosperity of the American manufacturers. 

Mr. Steele. By the ingenuity of the American manufacturers! 

Mr. MuHLHAUSER. Fo; by the prosperity of the American manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. Tawnby. If we restore that prosperity your home market would 
be supplied! 

Mr. MuHLHAUSER. Then we would havfe all the supply we needed. 

Mr. Tawnby. Then you would not need to import! 

Mr. MuHLHAUSEB. Not a particle, but for the present time the 
demand for a conservative moderate priced goods compels us to use 
economic principles of reproducing, in a form that the wool originally 
had, all the waste produced by woolen mills, spinning mills, and also 
the merchant tailor's dress goods, cuttings, etc., for the use of the manu- 
facturer. It is a necessity. And it is a vast industry established in 
this country which no law can abolish. No law can abolish the reclaim- 
ing of the wool fiber from the waste material any more than you can 
stop the rubber manufacturer from gathering up the old rubber, or a 
foundry from recasting scrap iron into other forms of iron. It is the 
same principle. 

Mr. Russell. Where are your factories located! 

Mr. MUHLHAUSEB. lu Cleveland, Ohio. sir. 

Mr. Russell. Is it quite an extensive plant! 

Mr. MUHLHAUSEB. It is quite an extensive plant, the largest mill of 
its kind in the world. 

Mr. Russell. Employing how many men! 

Mr. MuHLHAUSER. We are employing 700 hands with an average pay 
roll of about $12,000 a month. 

Mr. Grosvenor. What do you mark or label your goods you put np! 

Mr. MUHLHAUSER. Our goods are not marked or labeled. We pro- 
duce it in the shape of wool. I hoped to have had samples here this 
morning, but they did not arrive. 

Mr. Grosvenor. You do not make it into cloth! 

Mr. MUHLHAUSER. We do not have a loom or spin it. We simply 
furnish this stock to the wool manufacturers of this country. Our cus- 
tomers are all the vast woolen manufacturers you have before you here 
to-day. That is my trade. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Wheeler. Any worsted manufacturers! 

Mr. MuHLHAUSER. I include in that the manufacturers of good 
worsted goods. There is not one of them who can afford to produce a 
piece of worsted goods for winter wear and put in the backing of it new 
wool so called, wool that has only been on the sheep before but once. 
He can not afford to back the fine worsted facings and sell them in 
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competition in the American market to-day witbont using: the reclaimed 
fiber for the backing. 

Mr. DoLLiVEE. Could they do that prior to 1894? 

Mr. MXJHLHAUSER. I think they could. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. They demand your goods for admixture with iresh 
woolf 

Mr. MuHLHAUSEB. I'es, sir. 

Mr. MoMiLLiN. And the manufacturers of fine woolen goods buy it 
from you for that purpose! 

Mr. MuHLHAUSEE. Ycs, sir; and mix wool with it. We used in the 
year 1891 some 700,000 pounds of raw wool, averaging between 65,000 
to 08,000 pounds of Ohio, Indiana, and Pennsylvania wool per month. 
We imported and used these "tops" shown here yesterday, otherwise 
known as " broken tops," on which we paid a duty of 33 cents a pound 
and used it in with the new clippings, and we were selling our stock at 
from 37 to 38 cents per pound, about the selling price the farmer is 
getting to-day for his raw wool. I hoped to have had some samples 
here to-day. We are selling some shoddy to-day averaging 22 to 23 
cents a pound, which at that stage has a shrinkage of 20 per cent. 
Every woolen manufacturer knows when he buys the stuff it has a 
shrinkage of 20 per cent, and in his process of manufacturing he has 
again a shrinkage of about 10 per cent. 

Mr. TuENEB. What was the consumption of shoddy under the 
McKinley Act as compared with the consumption of shoddy under 
the present lawf 

Mr. MuHLHAUSEB. That was stated in a way by Judge Lawrence 
yesterday morning, that a certain mill in Cleveland, a competitor of 
ours, had run night and day during the McKinley Act, but during the 
free raw material they were unable to run but one or two days a week. 
We are not manufacturing to-day. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. That is a manufacturer of shoddy material, is itf 

Mr. MUHLHAUSEB. Ycs, sir. 

Mr. Gbosvenob. What eftect has it had upon youf 

Mr. MUHLHAUSEB. To take oflf the tariff! The same effect. We 
have not sold near as much in money value or near as much in pounds 
as under the McKinley bill. 

Mr. Gbosvenob. Is not the explanation of that because the great 
importation of these goods to all manufacturing establishments in the 
country has made it unnecessary for the manufacturer to buy your 
goods? 

Mr. MUHLHAUSEB. That is true. 

Mr. DoLLiVEB. You flourished under the McKinley bill! 

Mr. MUHLHAUSEB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DoLLiVER. What objection have you to restoring the McKinley 
rate on shoddy and this waste material! 

Mr. MuHLHAUSEB. JS^o objection at all. I want as much duty as you 
can put upon woolen goods and I want as much duty as you can put 
upon wool, as far as I am personally concerned. 

Mr. MoMiLLiN. I will get you to state whether the high rate on wool 
tends to make necessary the use of your commodity — if it is more pros- 
perous? 

Mr. MUHLHAUSEB. If a high rate on wool would make a better 
business for us f 

Mr. MoMiLLiN. Whether it would make a better business for you. 
If it puts your manufactures into the market more readily than if you 
have free woolf 
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Mr. MuHLHAUSEB. Yes. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. I will get you to state whether the use of free wool 
supplants your Industry with the manufacturer when the wool is 
admitted freef 

Mr. MuHLHAusBB. Not at all. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. Does it have any tendency to reduce the consump- 
tion of itf 

Mr. MuHLHAUSEB. Not at all. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. The manufacturers demand your product whether 
the tariff is one rate or another for the purpose of mixing with the 
wool? 

Mr. MUHLHAUSEB. That is so, sir. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. Have von any objections to filing a list of those who 
are your customers here? 

Mr. MUHLHAUSEB. No, sir. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. Will you please do itf 

Mr. MuHLHAUSEB. When I make up my report I will file a list, and I 
will also file letters from these same manufacturers, some of them, who 
will state that a duty of 2 cents a pound on rags which are of an average 
value of 6 cents a pound is a plenty. In the first place, according 
to the statistics as given here, the amount of imports covering this 
cheap waste, noils, rags, and shoddy, amounted in the neighborhood of 
2,000,000 pounds up to June, 1896, for the fiscal year. We assume that 
half of that was rags, making a valuation of one and a quarter millions 
of imported rags which we are willing to pay to the United States Gov- 
ernment — 8450,000 revenue— otherwise 33^ per cent. That is what we 
want. We do not ask for the free importation of these rags, because 
they are better material than we can pick up here. 

Mr. Tawney. You import those rags? 

Mr. MUHLHAUSEB. I do not import them, but I buy them &om 
importers. 

Mr. Russell. Do you say you advocate a duty of 2 cents a pound 
on ragsf 

Mr. MuHLHAUSEB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Russell. Do you think that is proper! 

Mr. MUHLHAUSEB. I think that, or 2J or 3 cents. 

Mr. Russell. I would like your opinion on that. What is your idea? 

Mr. MUHLHAUSEB. I think 2 cents would be a good duty on a Ocent 
basis. 

Mr. Gbosvenob. Do you make this stock all alike? 

Mr. MUHLHAUSEB. No, sir; we have to day 2,400 different kinds of 
material which we are producing, 2,400 different grades and qualities. 

Mr. Gbosvenob. In the best of it what per cent of hitherto unused 
wools do yon put in! 

Mr. Muuluauseb. Not over 87J per cent. 

Mr. Gbosvenob. And on the worst! 

Mr. MuHLHAUSEB. It would cover all 

Mr. Gbosvenob. Rags! 

Mr. MUHLHAUSEB. Rags. 

ADDITIOKAL STATEMENT FILED BT MB. MUHLHAUSER. 

Cleveland, Ohio, January 5, 1S97. 
The word shoddies is used erroneously to designate reclaimed wool, 
otherwise known as wool stock. In order that there may be no chance 
for the foreigner to smuggle into the United States a material otherwise 
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known as wool stock, we suggest to you that the words <<wool stock" 
be used in place of the word <^ shoddies." 

We snbmit to your honorable body a number of samples representing 
manufactured wool stock, which under previous tariff bills was desig- 
nated as shoddy. It will do no harm to incorporate the words ^^ wool 
stock" in the tariff bill which is about to be framed. On the other hand, 
it will save the Government a great deal of annoyance and expense in 
determining a product hitherto known as shoddy. 

We also submit for your consideration a sample of rags (marked dark 
merinos) known as << merinos" in their natural state, not having been 
subjected to any manufacturing process. Also a sample (marked ex- 
tracted dark merinos) of the same material, which has been subjected 
to a manufacturing process known as ^^carbonizing." 

We ask you to place such a duty on the rags which have been sub- 
mitted to a carbonizing process as will protect American manufac- 
turers. We consider that a duty of 5 cents per pound is ample protec- 
tion, and still not prohibitory. On the rags which have not been sub- 
mitted to a manufacturing process we ask that you place a duty of 2 
cents per pound, which would be ample protection to the American in- 
dustries and still not prohibitory. 

The question will arise before you, Should we not try to prohibit the 
furthering of the industry of reclaiming wool fiber in the interest of the 
wool grower! In answer to this, we say that it might also be asked of 
you to prohibit the gathering of old copptT, brass, zinc, iron, and rubber 
in the interest of the miners and producers of the aforesaid materials. 
You will readily see that to check an industry which is working on lines 
of economy is impossible. 

The reason that we ask you to place a protective tariff, as well as a 
tariff' for revenue, on foreign rags, is this: 

First. On account of the mills of this country not having been pros- 
perous in the last two years, they have manufactured very little goods, 
the waste of which was our raw material. 

Second. The American people have not been prosperous in the last 
two years, and have not used as much clothing and woolen material as 
they otherwise would, the waste in the manufacture of which was also 
a source for our raw material. 

Third. The large demand for moderate price, servicable goods has 
been increasing in the last two years, hence the greater demand for 
reclaimed wool. 

Fourth. We find that it is possible to import from Europe a good 
quality of our raw material, known as rags, inasmuch as the European 
mills have been kept very busy during the past two ye^irs. 

Fifth. As soon as a new tariff bill shows its effect on American indus- 
tries, the foreign mills will not produce any more raw material for 
manufactured wool stock than they will be able to use themselves, thus 
the demand of the foreign mills will not alone keep the foreign raw 
material abroad, but will also create a demand for American rags, 
which, by the way, some grades are being shipped abroad in large 
quantities at present. 

Judge Lawrence has stated to you that the manufacture of wool stock 
demands in combination with the rags a large amount of domestic wool. 
We wish to state that while this is true, the manufacturer of woolen 
goods who is the purchaser of manufactured wool stock also uses a 
large amount of domestic wool in combination with the same. If a pro- 
hibitory duty should be placed on woolen rags, the price on the same 
would drop on the other side, thus enabling the foreign manufacturer 
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of woolen goods to buy his raw material much cheaper than we could 
here, and successfully compete with the American manufacturer of 
woolen goods. 

Every manufacturer of woolen goods who uses any economy whatso- 
ever will use up the waste material produced in his mill. Should this 
waste material be in such a condition that it necessitates the special 
process of preparation, he would send his material to the mauufactorer 
of wool stock to be thus prepared and returned for his use. Should the 
manufacturer be fortunate enough to be able to dispose of this waste at 
a moderate price, the manufacturer of wool stock will purchase it and 
after preparation sell the same to some other mill. This is what is now 
termed the ^^manufacture of shoddy" which is erroneous, and should be 
termed the " manufacture of wool stock." 

With the expectation that this matter will receive due consideration 
and that the ideas suggested in the foregoing will be carried out by 
your honorable body, we remain, 

The F. Muhlhauser Company, 
slgmund muhlhauseb, 

General Manager. 



STATEMElfT SUBMITTED BT 8. RAWITSER & CO., OF NEW YORK, 
IH BEHALF OF THE WOOLEN KAG DmUSTRT OF THE UNITBD 
STATES. 

New Yobk, January 11, 1897. 

Committee on Ways and Means: 

The use of the word '< industry " as applied to the manipulation of a 
commodity known as woolen rags, so often vulgarly referred to, may 
call forth laconic remarks from those unacquainted with the facts bear- 
ing upon the subject. It is therefore intended in this paper to sum- 
marize the many details connected with it, the close relation into which 
it is brought with the people at large, and the grounds upon which it 
prays for the passage of an act of Congress placing a duty upon all 
woolen rags imported into this country. 

The use of woolen rags in the manufacture of woolen cloths became 
general in the United States almost half a century ago. Jjoug before 
that time European nations had manipulated them and reclaimed the 
libers of wool contained in them, thus making use of what had thereto- 
fore been thrown away as of no value. 

In its early stages, the woolen rag industry was of necessity confined 
to very narrow limits here; the use of its wares not yet beyond the 
experimental stage, as applied to the machinery then in operation in 
this country; and the possibilities of producing merchandise of great 
commercial value by the numerous processes to be invented as the 
demand arose, one of the unexplored fields of the future. 

The demand for a class of woolen cloths for the masses of a quality 
less expensive than those theretofore produced and obtainable within 
their limit of expenditure, enabling them to be properly protected 
against the severities of our climate, has krpt pace with the growth of 
our nation, and with the increase of its industries. 

It is this demand that has spurred the inventive genius of the me- 
chanic to create the machinery which reclaims that which had been 
wasted; of the chemist to purify; of the skilled laborer to manipulate, 
and of the comi)etent manufacturer to produce that which has been a 
boon to the people at large— woolen underwear, woolen socks, wool 
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hats, woolen clothing, everything, in fact, into which wool enters as one 
of the component pai-ts, of good quality and at small cost. 

This same demand has brought into being the woolen rag industry; 
has served to establish in our commercial world an army of workers in 
an enterprise than which none can claim to be more legitimate. 

It may be erroneously assumed that what are here referred to as 
woolen rags are such as are gathered in the streets of the city by a 
class of people who are supposed to have no particular calling. To 
show that this is incorrect, it need only be stated that such material, 
being of the lowest order and the poorest quality and condition, has 
found such limited use and been of so little commercial value that it is 
almost an unknown and has been an unimportant factor in the market 
for many years past. Its intrinsic value is so far reduced as to render it 
of no use excepting in the very lowest grades of manufactured goods, 
the production of which had been greatly curtailed and limited prior 
to the passage of the present tariff act. 

The great mass of people who here appeal to you for protection con- 
stitute a far different class. In every town, in every city, in every cor- 
ner, however remote, throughout the United States, may be found the 
vendor who goes from street to street and from house to house, gath- 
ering by purchase the woolen rags no longer of use in the household. 
He likewise gathers the cotton rags, in many instances combining 
other branches of business with those referred to. These gatherings 
are accumulated by him and disposed of to a larger dealer. In some 
cases he is only an employee of the larger dealer. The larger dealer em- 
ploys labor to sort and grade and disposes of them to the wholesaler at 
the centers of trade. This wholesaler employs laborers in very great 
numbers to assort, grade, and prepare his stock for the use of the man- 
ufacturer of woolen goods. 

In every tailoring establishment throughout the land, in every place 
where clothing is manufactured, in every woolen mill where the piece 
goods are trimmed before being sent to market for sale, in every knit- 
ting mill where the whole garment is not finished in the machine that 
knits it, the waste cuttings of the woven cloths or knit fabrics are gath- 
ered by another class of dealers. These likewise employ laborers to sort 
and grade their wares. These, too, sell their graded stock in the large 
trade centers, where they are again manipulated by the almost number- 
less employees before being in condition to go to the manufacturer who 
uses them. 

Statistics are not at hand to show the number of people employed in 
the manner herein set forth, but it needs no stretch of imagination to 
picture the many hundreds of thousands throughout the land. 

Efforts are now being made to obtain signatures to a petition to your 
honorable body asking for a duty of 8 cents per pound on all woolen 
rags to be imported into this country in order to afford proi)er protec- 
tion to those entitled to it. The task, however, has been found impos- 
sible of achievement within the limited time, but should it be the desire 
of the committee to see this petition efforts will be made to produce it 
within a reasonable time. 

The grounds upon which protection is asked are: 

First. The competition of a poorly paid and lower class of labor obtain- 
able in foreign countries in every branch of the industry herein set forth. 

Second. The inequality of the fixed charges and expenses necessary 
for the proper carrying on of the business of the several classes of 
larger employers of labor, as compared with the same charges and 
expenses of similar employers in other countries. 
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Since the passage of the tariff act now in force, this industry has 
been confronted with innumerable difficulties. The consumers of its 
materials, the woolen and textile manufacturers, have closed their mills 
for long periods, thus cutting off the legitimate demand. The great 
numbers engaged in the gathering of these materials have found them- 
selves helpless to dispose of them. Employment has been taken from 
them, and the means of subsistence obtained in the pursuit of their 
business denied them. 

During the stagnation the cost of gathering the stock in the tirst 
instance has been greater than the amount that could be realized by 
sale, and on this account greater quantities have been destroyed and 
lost to use. Millions upon millions of pounds of woolen rags from for- 
eign countries, gathered by foreign laborers paid only a small proportion 
of the amount earned by similar labor here, have been brought here by 
<' importers." So great has been this influx of foreign woolen rags since 
they have been put on the free list that the commercial value of the 
domestic gatherings has fallen 6() per cent below their normal value 
before the passage of the present law. 

The class of traders above referred to as "importers" has sprung into 
existence only since the passage of this act. By them it will no doubt 
be argued, or suggested, that a lower duty than the one prayed for 
should be granted, so as to x>ermit the competition of foreign nations 
to continue and thus keep prices down here. They may, in addition, 
urge that as a source of revenue the rate should be nominal, so as to 
admit of vast importations. 

There are other phases of this question which at once suggest the 
inadvisability of a lower duty and almost recommend a prohibitive 
tariff on at least the lower grades of woolen rags. 

It has never been denied that the supply gathered within the bounda- 
ries of our own l^nd has been fully equal to the demand. It is indeed a 
fact that the supply has always, with iM)ssibIy a single exception in an 
abnormal period, exceeded the demand. 

It has likewise become known that the quality of the foreign articles 
imported in such vast quantities has been of a very low order (with cer- 
tain well-known exceptions), and the condition of same decidedly offen- 
sive and a great mena'Ce to the health of our community. 

Yet the manufacture on a large scale of a low order of cloths has beeo 
encouraged because of the low price at which this inferior raw material 
is obtainable. These goods have found a market because the temptation 
to obtain articles of wear at a ridiculously low cost has blinded the con- 
sumer (the purchaser) to the inferior quality of his purchase. These 
goods have supplanted the better qualities, for which the greater part 
of the machinery of our country has been designed and is adapted, and 
have been in this way one of the prime causes of the stagnation and 
depression from which the textile manufacturer has been suffering. 

It is not the purpose of your petitioners to ask for a prohibitive tariff 
on this commodity. 

If the rate prayed for be granted them, it will result in eliminating 
the dangers to om* health by keeping out the lower grades complained 
of. It will compel the use of only the better and more desirable grades 
by our manufacturers. Despite the generally accepted statement that 
our production of domestic rags is vastly superior in quality and con- 
dition to the foreign, there is yet a certain percentage of inferior grades 
in our collections at all times sufficient to meet any legitimate demand 
for exceedingly low-priced manufactures. It will thus, perhaps, at an 
insignificant increase in the value of a suit of clothes or underwent 
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enable our people to obtain vastly sai)erior fabric8« and even this small 
increase will be soon eliminated by the internal competition of oar 
domestic manufacturers, should they obtain the protection they so macb 
need and desire. 

If the rate praved for be granted, it will enable our people once more 
to engage in the legitimate pursuit of gathering our own products and 
to recover from the miserable condition to which they have been reduced 
by this UT\just foreign competition. 

If this rate be granted, the value of the commodity would not be 
increased to the extent of the duty, but ultimately only a portion of it 
would be added to the cost. The market value of woolen rags has 
been and always will be governed by the market value of wool, for^ 
after the processes through which rags are passed, they become a sub- 
stitute for wool or a material for blending and mixing with it, thus 
enabling the production of good results at a reduced cost. 

If therefore the rate prayed for be granted, none but the higher and 
more desirable grades of woolen rags could be imported with profit, and 
the lower grades would be consumed where they are produced. This 
would be no inconsiderable source of revenue should the woolen indus- 
tries prosper. With prosperity comes the demand for better qualities, 
and thus the collection of duties at the rate proposed would become an 
important factor in the revenues of our Treasury. 

Your petitioners therefore pray your committee to recommend to 
Congress the need of a duty of at least 8 cents per pound on all woolen 
rags to be imported hereafter. Even now our markets are being greatly 
overstocked by importations in excess of our needs, in anticipation of 
the passage of a law placing rags on the dutiable list. With all things 
favorable to this industry which general prosperity could bring, it would 
still have this great difficulty to surmount, and it therefore prays for 
such relief as will be accorded other branches of industry as to bonded- 
warehouse regulations. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

S. Eawitseb & Co., 
On behalf of the Woolen Rag Industry of the United States^ 

WOOLEH RAGS DO NOT COMPETE WITH DOMESTIC WOOL. 

New Yobk, N. Y., January 4, 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means : 

At the recent meeting held by the Woolgrowers' Association a res- 
olution was passed favoring prohibition of imported woolen rags. The 
reason given was that they diminish the consumption of wool. In our 
opinion this is a mistake. That woolen rags ultimately find their way 
after certain processes of manufacture into woolen cloth is true, but not 
as a direct competitor of wool. The use of imported woolen rags by the 
woolen manufacturer enables them to use much more wool than they 
otherwise could, and supersedes many cheap substitutes which they 
might employ. 

If we interpret the spirit of protection in its proper meaning we believe 
that the object is to protect industries within the United States from 
foreign competition. If a prohibitive duty be placed on foreign woolen 
rags it cheapens the raw material to the foreign manufacturer and thus 
enables him to compete successfully with the American manufacturer. 

It is manifest that woolen rags do not compete with domestic wool, 
but increases the consumption thereof. Katurally woolen rags compete 
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with rag collectors and packers within the United States. Thas the 
competition being only with them we ask that a duty be imposed ux>on 
woolen rags sufficient to protect the rag collectors and packers within 
the United States in their industry. 

The fact that rags are imported does not lessen the quantity of wool 
consumed, but gives to the woolen manufacturer an opportunity to draw 
certain of his supplies of raw material from other and better sources 
This is proved by the very complete classification made by the Euro- 
pean packers of rags. 

By the use of tbis better class of foreign rags the American manu- 
facturer is able to consume a large quantity of American wool which 
he could not otherwise do; it enables him to produce a serviceable 
fabric, giving clothing as cheaply as can be made abroad. 

A duty of 2 cents per pound is ample protection, and is the simplest 
means by which the Government can obtain revenue of this particular 
commodity. By assessing such a duty the possibility of imports low- 
valued and undesirable grades of rags detrimental to public health will 
be prevented, but will not bar the manufacturer from receiving the bet- 
ter and more desirable grades of rags made in Europe. 

We submit to your committee the fact that the total imports of ail 
kinds of woolen wastes and rags in their various forms (which articles 
are all embraced in one classification by the Government) amoanting 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, to $2,651,237, according to 
the Government report. It is hardly probable that the total value of 
rags imported would exceed more than one-half of this sum. 

Assuming the total value of imported woolen rags to be $1,250,000, 
and estimating the average value as 6 cents per pound (which is about 
the value of woolen rags), the revenue to the Government, estimating a 
duty of 2 cents per pound, would approximate $450,000. Is not $450,000 
ample for the manufacturers of this country to pay for the protection of 
the woolen-rag industry t 

We most respectfully submit to your committee the following sagges- 
tions: 

(1) That imported woolen rags are a necessity to woolen manufac- 
turers in this country. 

(2) That woolen rags be classed by themselves in the wool schedule 
and apart from all other materials in that schedule. 

(3) That woolen rags be divided in two classes, to be known respec- 
tively as Glasses A and B. 

(4) That Glass A shall consist of all kinds of woolen rags which have 
not participated in any manufacturing process, and shall be assessed '2 
cents i)er pound duty. 

(5) That Glass B shall consist of any and all kinds of woolen rags 
that have participated in a process known as carbonizing, whether by 
the agency of acids or gases or any other known method of extracting 
the vegetable fibers from the woolen fabrics, and that rags under this 
class shall be assessed five cents per pound duty. 

We submit the above to your committee in the hope that the same 
may receive your favorable consideration for the following reasons. 

(1) To protect the American wool manufacturer from undue competi- 
tion of foreign manufacturers. » 

(2) To protect the rag dealers of America in their labor of collecting 
and packing. 

(3) To assist in raising revenue for the Government. 

(4) To further assist the woolgrower by creating a demand for his 
wool to be used in conjunction with foreign woolen rags. 
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The foregoing is the result of full discassion of this subject at a 
meeting of the woolen manufacturers held in the city of New York 
January 4, 1897, and all of which is respectfully submitted. 

F. Sampson, Chairman. 

MEMORIAL OF ROCHESTER, H. T., DEALERS IN WOOLEN RAGS. 

EooHESTEB, N. T., December 29^ 1896, 

OOMMITTBB ON WAYS AND MEANS: 

We, the undersigned, merchants and traders in woolen stock, consist- 
ing of woolen rags and substitutes for wool of every description, respect- 
ftiUy represent the need of pla<}ing a duty on woolen rags to be imported 
from foreign countries of at least 6 to 8 cents per pound, in order to 
protect the many thousands of laboring people employed in this industry. 
Since the last revision of the tariff this industry has stagnated, and 
its vast army of employees have found themselves scarcely able to obtain 
a scant living. Since the repeal of the duty under the present tariff 
law the market value of the stock has so depreciated, because of the 
free and vast importation, and the competition of foreign conntries has 
been so intense, owing to the low price of labor obtained there, that 
tlie industry is now and has been for some time past in a most deplor- 
able state. 

It has heretofore been the custom of laborers employed in gathering 
woolen rags to likewise gather the cotton rags in the various households 
throughout the country, but the depression in the cotton-rag trade has 
BO far reduced the prices of their commodities as to make them unprofit- 
able in many instances to gather. It was on this account that these 
laborers depended upon the woolen-rag branch of their business for a 
livelihood ; but now this support has been withdrawn from them. 

Levi Hey, 
J. Cohen, 
Geo. E. Coates, 
D. Harbison, 
Moses Cohen, 
Klanick Fbanebl Co., 
J. Heilbbunn, 

LiPSKY & ABONSON) 

B. Levi & Son, 

All of Rochester^ N. T. 

SHODDT SHOULD BE PROHIBITED FOR SANITARY REASONS. 

Shabon, Mass., December 18, 1896. 

OOIVIMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS: 

I would hereby most respectfully but earnestly petition that the duty 
oil shoddy be raised to 30 cents a pound, as in the McKinley law. I 
do this for sanitary reasons as well as in the interest of honest manu- 
facturers of woolen goods and the toiling masses of our country. The 
poor people of this country need protection from cheap shoddy entering 
into their clothing and other goods, as much as they need the protec- 
tion of the expert building inspector who turns them out of their house 
which is likely to fall on them at any moment, or as much as they do 
the protection afforded by the expert chemist against adulterations of 
their food. 
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Oar people have been swindled out of an anknown namber of mil- 
lions of dollars and an unknown amount of health by the imjiortation 
of a hundredfold more than formerly of cheap, filthy shoddy at an ad 
valorem duty of 15 t>6r cent, which means I to 2 cents a pound on an 
honest valuation. I believe there is a pressing need of a duty hi<?li 
enough to be prohibitory except on the best and most wholesome 
grades. 

H. L. Nabamobe. 



STATEMEHT SUBMITTED BT THE BASCH & OKEEKFIELD COM- 
PAVT, 07 mSWABX, H. J. 

Newark, N. J., December 30^ 189(L 

OOMMITTBB ON WATB AND MeANSs 

We beg to present the position of the shoddy manufacturing industry 
in this country for your consideration in formulating the new tariff bill, 
and wish to state: 

1. That the manufacturing of wool shoddies, though maligned br 
those not familiar with the material, is a necessary and legitimate 
product, and is made of what otherwise would be a waste matc^al, vi2, 
woolen rags, tailors' new clippings, and the waste ends of woolen jam 
and cloth made by woolen mills. 

2. It enables the masses of working people to enjoy warm and serv- 
iceable clothing at low prices, and when worked in with a percentage 
of wool, makes a good-wearing and honest garment. 

3. There is a mistaken idea among those not familiar with this prod- 
uct that it is cbeap and trashy, and that the consumer would be better 
off if it were not utilized; but this is an error, as the better grades of 
shoddy are more valuable than the inferior grades of wool. 

4. That this industry is enormous is shown by the fact that previous 
to the enactment of the Wilson bill the importation of woolen rags, 
etc., was less than 150,000 pounds per annum ; whereas, in 1895, under 
the Wilson bill, the importations were over 20,000,000 pounds, this 
being the consumption in addition to the domestic stock, which exceeds 
this quantity many times over, so that the products of this industry 
amount to probably $20,000,000 annually. 

Under the McKinley tariff, shoddies were protected to the extent 
of 30 cents per pound, and placed in the same class as garnetted and 
carded wastes, carbonized noils, and carbonized wool; while it was 
necessary to protect these last-named articles to the extent of 30 tients 
per pound ill order to prevent the importation of wools in a different 
form and under a different classification, to avoid the higher duties, 
shoddy and mungo, which are made exclusively of woolen rags, woulu 
be amply protected by a duty of 10 cents per pound, which was the 
rate for many years prior to the enactment of the McKinley bill. 

Woolen rags were protected under the McKinley bill at 10 cents per 
pound, which duty was prohibitory. As this is a raw material, and its 
protection can not stimulate the production, all rags being collected and 
utilized whether protected or prohibited by a high tariff, and as there 
will be just as many people employed collecting, grading, and assortin*: 
domestic woolen rags even if the foreign stock is prohibited, and mow 
X)ersons employed in assorting and handling both domestic and foreip 
rags if the foreign stock is admitted at a moderate duty, we maintaic 
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that the tariff on woolen rags shonld not be prohibitory, as its produc- 
tion can not be stimulated by any means whatever. 

For these reasons we think that a duty of 3 cents per pound is more 
than ample to protect the domestic rag dealers, and their employees who 
assort rags, as that is the extreme cost of assorting and grading any 
quality of this stock. 

A duty on rags will be a source of needed revenue to the Govern- 
ment, and no industiy in this country will suffer; a prohibitory duty 
will prevent the consumer getting his clothing at as low price as for- 
merly, yet protect no industry and yield no revenue. 

For these reasons we would respectfully suggest that the tariff on 
shoddy and mungo be placed at 10 cents per pound, and also that the 
tariff on woolen rags be placed at 3 cents per pound. 

The Basgh & Greenfield Co., 

Chas. J. Basoh, Treasurer. 



AMERIGAir RAGS THE BEST. 

Boston, December 24^ 1896. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

Why should woolen rags irom foreign countries be admitted into 
American ports to compete against' our home production, which has 
always been more than enough for home consumption! We have had 
about three years' experience, and enough free trade on woolen rags to 
last us for the next century. The following explanation is not a theory 
with us, but of a practical knowledge from a business standpoint. 
Before the Wilson bill became a law all foreign woolen rags were kept 
out of this country by a duty of 10 cents per pound, but with the advent 
of the present tariff bill things have changed. We have ourselves 
ini]K)rted 6,309,360 pounds of foreign woolen rags at an average cost of 
11 cents per pound, amounting to $694,000, and every dollar of it had 
to be paid and sent abroad in gold coin. Before this Wilson bill went 
into effect, instead of sending the money to Europe, we distributed 
8ame to our own dealers North, East, South, and West in our own 
country. Under the old tariff law we employed from seventy- five to 
one hundred hands, but since the Wilson bill became a law we found it 
to our personal benefit to have our rags graded in England, Franca, 
and Germany, thereby saving over half the expense on labor that it 
would have cost us to have the same quantity of rags graded in Bos- 
ton. We were therefore compelled to reduce our pay roll nearly 70 per 
cent, thus throwing out of employment about three-fourths of our help 
who were trying to earn an honest living. 

In Belgium and France the average pay for women, sorting and cut- 
ting rags, is 1 franc, or 20 cents per day; men earn 1 franc 30 centimes, 
equal to 27 cents, per day of fourteen hours hard labor, from 6 in the 
morning to 8 o'clock at night. In Germany the rag workers receive a 
little higher wages for the same number of hours as Belgium and France. 
The women earn 1 mark, equal to 25 cents per day, and the men 2 
marks, or 50 cents per day. In these countries were it not that a man 
employs his whole family, children and all, to the neglect of education 
and the progress of civilization, it would be impossible for them to sub- 
sist upon these wages. In England the average wages of sorters is 1 
shilling, or 25 cents per day, and in Canada $2 to $3 per week, while 
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here we are compelled to pay our women an average of $6 per week and 
our men from $10 to $12. The only barrier that prevents this foreign 
cheap labor from crushing our industries is the tariff. Instead of sorting 
our rags, as we formerly did under the old tariff law, the cheap labor of 
Europe has entirely driven our labor from the field, and the only way 
to restore prosperity to the working class, and those employed in the 
woolen- rag industry of the United States, is to impose a duty on woolen 
rags and all grades of wool stock the same as we formerly had, as our 
experience has taught us so under the Wilson tariff act. We, as wdl 
as others, thought this Wilson bill would be a godsend to all interested 
in tbe woolen line, but we bave had the experience, and a good lesson 
it has been for us, and one that we are not liable to forget as long as 
we live. Any other information you may desire we shall be glad to 
impart to you. 

Foss & Co. 



Boston, December 31, 1896. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

We have learned since our previous letter that several foreign 
importers have circulated a petition claiming that 1 cent per pound 
on woolen rags would be sufficient duty for the protection of labor and 
the woolen rag industry of this country. To this we make the follow- 
ing protest: 

We Americans are the largest producers of woolen rags in the world, 
and of the best rags. The American x)6ople do not wear their clothes 
as long as foreigners do; consequently the rags which are collect^ are 
not worn threadbare, for threadbare rags do not make good shoddy. 
To make shoddy successfully, the woolen rag of which shoddy is com- 
posed must be of good strength and fiber. If the rag is not so, the 
shoddy comes out in a rotten or tender state. Foreign woolen rags are 
not as strong as the American rag, nor does the foreign shoddy made 
of foreign rags contain the same strength in the fiber as the American 
shoddy made of American rags. In Belgium, Germany, and France, 
also England and Canada, the old woolen clothes that are cast off by 
the people are sold to those who make it a business to dye them over, 
use what they can for children's pants, caps, and slippers, and after 
they are again worn out are sold to the junk men. By that time, with 
what wear they have had, they become tender and make very poor 
shoddy. The people in Europe and Canada, when they discard their 
old clothes, which they can not ^ell to the second-hand dealers, sell 
them to the junk men, and are so patched up with different pieces of 
cloth that we have found it impossible at times to distinguish where the 
original cloth comes in. On the other hand, you take the American 
people. They do not wear their clothes as long as foreigners do ; conse- 
quently we can get better and stronger shoddy from the Americau rag 
than from foreign. And now to the question of labor. 

Under the present condition of the tariff we can take our rags here 
in Boston, ship them to London, and the cost of freight will be 10 cents 
per hundredweight. We can then have our stock put through the proc- 
ess of carbonizing and have it returned to us here at the same rate of 
freight, and the charges of carbonizing and handling would be one-half 
a cent per pound for doing same. Now, we will make a comparison for 
the same work done in this country. We will take the same rag and 
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ship it from Boston to Passaic, K J.; the freight will be 18 cents per 
handredweight, the charge for carbonizing will be 2 cents per ponnd^ 
and the freight back to Boston will be 18 cents; total, $2.36 per hnn- 
dred weight; whereas the cost of same to Earope and back wonld only 
be 70 cents per handredweight. There, again, labor and freight play 
the principal part. 

Bags are collected by peddlers from house to honse and are then sold 
to junk dealers aud sorted, alter which they are sold to the larger 
dealers, who again grade them and bale them, and they are again sold 
by them to all the large wholesale woolen-rag graders in this country, 
when they are again regraded into all colors and fineness, separately, and 
some are seamed. They are then packed up, all grades by themselves, 
and are then ready to be sold to the shoddy mill, where they agam go 
through the process of regrading, so as to make sure that they are all 
right before they are placed in the carboniziug process. In order to be 
ready for the shoddy picker, the stock must be strictly all wool. After 
this is where the shoddy manufacturer's expense of labor comes in, and 
the cost for all this is more than the price paid for the original rag. 
This, again, is where labor receives the benefit. We have been in the 
business in this line for thirty-two years, and our father before us for 
twenty-live years, and have made it a life study and not a theory. 

The foregoing is a representation of the difference between the cost 
of and labor on woolen rags between this country and Europe. The 
importers are petitioning your honorable body to impose a duty of 1 
cent per pound on woolen rags valued at 6 cents per pound and under, 
and 1^ cents per pound on rags over that price. We most sincerely 
hope that your honorable body will not entertain such a proposition as 
that, for we think that nothing less than 5 or 6 cents per pound will 
help to revive the woolen-rag trade of this country, once prosperous, 
but now demoralized, and at the same time help our American laborers 
to earn decent wages compared with the pauper labor of European rag 
sorters. With the petition (such as these few woolen- rag importers, 
who have only sprung into existence since the present tariff bill went 
into eifect) before your honorable body, compare it with our petition, 
with the knowledge that we possess, and have given you, of the woolen- 
rag industry, and the labor attached to it, the lifelong experience and 
true business knowledge of the past fifty odd years of our family in 
this line. Weigh our petition and our experience carefully in the scale 
of justice, as we have full confidence in your committee to do justice 
where justice is required on so important a matter as this petition, 
where labor and home industries are at stake. 

Foss & Co. 

A TAX UPON THE GABMElfTS OF THE FOOE. 

Dudley, Mass., January P, 1897. 
Committee on Ways aisd Means: 

At your hearing Mr. Muhlhauser was quite willing to have a duty of 
2 cents per pound placed upon woolen rags, just as all shoddy manu- 
facturers are, but disregarding entirely the woolen manufacturer who 
makes his own shoddy, and whose raw material would thereby be taxed 
100 per cent, while theirs would bear only about 12 per cent tax. 

We inclose herewith bills of English rags to show you prices, and a 
small batch of samples of goods produced therefrom. These goods 

SCHED K 23 
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made into men's suits sell at $1.75 per suit and upward, so that any large 
tax upon them falls upon the poorest people. The goods also enter very 
largely into children's trade, who of all others should he relieved of tax 
burdens. 

1 do not appeal to you for myself alone, but for a large class of mills 
of which Worcester, Mass., is the center. Neither do I appeal to yoa 
for << assistance to exist," tor we are running our mill and always have run 
and exi^ect always to run. We simply ask that, if the Government must 
have revenue, and if woolen rags must -be raxed for their share, then 
let the burden fall on all grades equally and not heaviest on the poorest 

Mr. Muhlhauser truly said that woolen rags are closely graded before 
imported, so that each grade can be easily distinguished and taxed 
accordingly, thereby removing all objection to au ad valorem duty. I 
am of that class who fail to see why woolen rags should be taxed while 
cotton rags go free, or why our raw material should bear a burden, 
while that of our neighbor, the shoe manufacturer, escapes. 

This low-priced stock, upon which they propose 100 per cent duty, 
makes nearly all the <^ backing" in foreign goods of any weight, and 
would therefore be just so much << protection'' to the foreign manufac- 
turer of a very extensive line of men's wear goods. 

Eben S. Stevens. 

Batlby, April 5 J 189o. 
Mr. Glen S. Stevens, bought of Hubert Slack, rag merchant. 
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Forwarded to Mr. A. E. Snow, of Bostou, as per instriictiouB, by stoamship £4tk- 
casiriany of the Leyland Lino, sailing from Liverpool to-morrow, the 6th instant. 
This will now conclude all orders on hand. 

Yours, truly, Hubert Slack. 

Batley, yovemher 30. IS!**:. 
Bought of Wildamithy Carter tf- Co., Carlinghow, by Mr, Eben 8. Stevens. 
(Forwarded by stenmsblp Xorgeman. Carriage paid to Boston.] 
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CHINA CAMEL'S HAIR. 

(Free list, paragraph 685.) 

STATEMElfT SUBMITTED BT MESSRS. ABBOT & CO., MAVUEAG- 
TUEERS, OE ORAHITEVILLE, MASS. 

Gbaniteville, Mass., January 7j 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

I desire to advocate before the committee tbe placing of Gbina camel's 
hair, secouds and thirds, nnder the same rate of duty as Eussian camel's 
hair. The second grade of China camel's hair is used for carpet pur- 
poses and for press cloth for pressing cotton and linseed oil. The third 
grade is used for press cloth for pressing oil and for belts for driving 
machinery. The Kussian camel's hair is used for the same purposes as 
China camel's hair, but is not as strong, and this is a most desirable 
quality for both press cloth and belts. In the practical working it is 
found that there is a difference of 15 per cent in favor of the China 
camel's hair. 

Until the tariff act of 1890, camel's hair from all countries was always 
admitted free, and such being the case, it would seem no hardship if 
all grades were admitted under the same rate of duty as carpet wools 
and Eussian camel's hair. 

The quantity is small and not likely to increase in amount, as camels 
have always been kept for transportation purposes, and not for the hair. 

Tbe total export of camel's hair from China for tbe past twelve months 
ending the 30th of June, have been 3,255,285 pounds distributed as fol- 
lows : 

Poands. 

America 107,018 

Bremen 346 

Hamburg 41,906 

Hongkong 10,377 

Jupuu 8,614 

Liverpool 310,995 

Loudon 2,776,029 

Total 3,255,285 

Against 3,197,022 pounds for tbe previous twelve months. Most of the 
importations for America have been of tbe third grade. 

We are informed that the proportion of these three grades is about 
as follows: Grade 1, 60 yet cent of the whole amount; grade 2, 20 per 
cent of tbe whole amount; grade 3, 20 per cent of the whole amount; 
or, in round numbers, of gra^e 1 about 1,950,000 pounds, grade 2 about 
650,000 pounds, grade 3 about 650,000 pounds. 

It will be seen from the above statement that the total amount of 
camel's hair exported from China is not large. We ask, therefore, that 
China camel's hair be classed as wools of the third class, the same as 
Eussian camel's hair has been, and subjected to no higher rates of duty. 

Abbot & Compant. 
By A. J. Abbot. 
The National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BT MR. SAMUEL L0B8ITZ, OF VEW YOEE 

New York, N. Y., January lly 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

I beg to call tbe attention of your honorable body in framing a new 
tariff measure to the article of camel's hair noils (Russian and China;, 
which under the present law are on the free list, and would respectfully 
petition your honorable body to let this article remain on the free list. 

Camel's hair noils are the combings or waste produced when combing 
camel's hair, a product not grown in this country, and is not a substi- 
tute or used as a substitute for anything grown here. It is used prin- 
cipally in the manufactures of knit underwear and dress goods. 

In any event, if not left entirely exempt from paying duty in the new 
tariff measure, we would further petition you to place but a moderate 
duty on the same, say not to exceed 5 to 7 cents per pound. This would 
yield our Government much more revenue than a higher duty would, 
and at the same time permit domestic manufacturers to compete with 
foreign manufacturers using this same article. 

But an excessive duty on this article would work a hardship and 
injustice our domestic manufacturers in depriving them of its use, and 
thereby permitting the importation into this country of manufactured 
goods made wholly or in part of this article. 

Samxjbl Lobsitz. 

THREAD WASTE, RING WASTE, SLUBBING 
WASTE, AND NOILS. 

STATEMElfT SUBMITTED BT ANBSEW J. SOUS, JE., OF B08T0H. 

(Free list, paragraph 685.) 

Boston, Mass., January 5, 1697. 

I believe the tariff bill which is to be framed under the incoming 
Administration is the most important legislation with which Congress 
has had to deal for many years. If moderation is practiced, a law 
which will stand the test of criticism will be the result, and if the wishes 
of the whole manufacturing interest are consulted there will be no 
danger of excessive duties or material advance in any article which 
shall be consumed by the people. The only advance to be expected 
will come from excessive and i)rohibitory duties on raw material and 
partially manufactured commodities, such as wool, thread waste, ring 
waste, slubbing waste, noils, and worsted yarn. The woolgrower and 
worsted spinner are the ones who seek excessive and prohibitory duties, 
the one on wool, the other on worsted yarn. 

For several years these men have been able to dictate legislation 
regardless of the desires of weavers and knitters. The National Wool 
Association, through its executive committee of worsted spinners, is look- 
ing after its own interests and for nothing else, although those who are 
spinners in the truest sense of the word — that is, those spinners without 
looms, but who spin yarn for sale — have interests which are identical 
with the weavers, because worsted spinners with looms are driving the 
weavers without spinning out of the business. The reason of this is 
that the spinner- weaver can put cloth on the market for sale without 
profit, as his profit is made on the yarn he spins, and prevents the weaver 
who is a buyer of worsted yarn from getting orders for cloth. If the 
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weaver can get no orders for cloth, he can give no orders to the true 
T^orsted spinner. If the new tariff puts excessive daties on worsted 
yarn, the weaver must either go oat oi business or put in worsted spin- 
ning. In either event the true spinner is without a customer for his 
yarn. Many of the weaving mills have not sufficient money for the pur- 
chase of expensive yarn machinery, and will make a cheap class of cloth, 
such as cotton worsteds requiring 14 ounces of cotton and 2 ounces of 
"worsted. What our legislators must consider in this connection is 
T^hether it is better to force the whole manufacturing business into the 
hands of a few large spinning-weaving mills or whether it is better to 
encourage the smaller mills to thrive, thus broadeniug the field for Amer- 
ican mauufieu^turing. The spinner- weavers are large enough to look out 
for themselves. 

What weavers and knitters are striving to prevent is the centralizing 
of manufacturing in the hands of a few men. With knitters as well as 
T^eavers, there is a demand for thread waste, ring waste, noils, and slub- 
bing waste. If a prohibitive duty is placied on these articles, it will not 
benefit the woolgrower, however much it may benefit the worsted spinner. 
For, instead of the threads, rings, slubbings, and noils coming into the 
country in crude shape, they will come in in manufactured articles, and 
thus the weaver or knitter, who has been prohibited from getting the 
material his European competitor has access to, loses his chance to pro- 
duce his cloth or his underwear, which he would have made had not a 
portion of his material been prohibited fi*om entering his mill. Such a 
state of affairs injures the woolgrower quite as much as the manufac- 
turer, inasmuch as the threads, rings, noils, or slubbings make up but 
a small part of his batch, as these articles are used only as a substitute 
for foreign wool and not for domestic wool. The domestic wool would 
form 75 per cent of the batch and the wastes would form but 26 per 
cent of it. It is easy to prove that this article is not of geat moment to 
the woolgrower. Under free wool but a comparatively small amount 
was imported and used as compared with Australian and domestic wool. 
The proportion will be found to exist 90 per cent Australian wool, 10 
per cent wastes. 

Andrew J. Solis, Jr. 



RECLASSIFICATION DESIRED. 
STATEMENT OF WILSOE H. BSOWV, OF PHILADELPEIA. 

Thursday, January tf, 1897. 

Mr. Brown said: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
appear before you to-day as a woolen manufacturer representing a num- 
ber in the city of Philadelphia, and incidentally a number outside of 
the city of Philadelphia in the West and East. We are not worsted 
manufacturers. I want to impress upon you that fact. 

There is a distinction between the worsted manufacturer and the 
woolen manufacturer. We have come here to ask at your hands the 
same consideration you extend to the worsted manufacturer. 

Presuming, from what I have heard, this tariff bill will be based upon 
the lines of the bill of 1800, wehave come to ask you to either eliminate the 
classes 1 and 2 and establish one class or else to make a separate schedule 
for the woolen manufacturers of clothing and such articles. In the tariff 
of 1890 the clothing wool was placed in class 1. They were to pay a 
duty of 11 cents on unwashed wool. In class 2 the worsted wools were 
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clasfled. They were to pay a daty of 12 ceuts a pound on their wool 
imported. Under the operation of that tariff law ail clothing wooL< 
brought in from abroad had to pay a duty of 11 ceuts a pound on the 
unwashed wool. All worsted wools which were brought into this country 
paid a duty of 12 cents a iwund on the washed wool. They brought in 
combing wools from London which paid the duty on washed wool of li' 
cents a pound- We brought in our clothing wool — and the distinction 
between the clothing wools and combing wools I suppose you are aware 
of 

Mr. Evans. Please explain that briefly. 

Mr. Bbown. The distinction between clothing wools and combing 
wools is merely a matter of length of the fiber. Certain fibers of wool 
that are short are called clothing wool, and are too short to use on 
machinery. Some characters of combing wool it is impossible to handle 
on woolen machinery. It is a matter of difference in the length. In 
the clothing wool, for every pound we imported we paid in the unwashed 
state 11 cents a pound ; in the washed state, that was equivalent to aboat 
22 cents a pound; whereas the worsted manufacturer not only received 
his wool at 12 ceuts in the washed state coming from the same locality— 
I might say the same district, the difference being only a difference of 
the growth of the wool — but in addition he had a duty placed u]>ou the 
by-product in the long wools. The short wools are separat-ed from 
the long wools by the process of combing. We can use the short wools 
in our machinery to manufacture such articles of wear as are classed 
as woolens. On this noil there was a duty of 30 ceuts a })ound, which was 
prohibitory. They paid but 12 cents on their washed pound of wool, 
which, considering the shrinkage of it, 20 per cent, brought the cost of 
that wool up to about 16 cents on a scoured pound, and they got a duty 
on their by-products for their waste aud noils, which we use and which 
it is necessary for the woolen manufacturer to use. They got a duty on 
that of 30 cents. That worked in two ways. It prevented our making 
woolen goods at a price so we could compete with the worsted man- 
ufacturers. 

Anyone who has two pieces of cloth at nearly the same value placed 
before him to-day, one of wool and one of worsted, and the cost is very 
nearly the same, would naturally select the worsted piece. It has 
operated so agaiust us that I can safely say there has not been the 
proportion of machinery running, even under the bill of 1890, that tliere 
should have been had this matter been properly adjusted. I know that 
the duty I speak of, iu the manufacture of certain flannels, operated 
against the American manufacturer. The yarn manufacturer was able, 
on account of that duty placed on noils, to use the by-product iu the 
manufacture of a fine article of flannels, which was manufactured 
extensively at that time. Tons and tons of tine yarns were brought 
into this country aud manufactured out of this by-product, and dis- 
placed our American goods. 

We do not want to enter into any conflict with the worsted men. 
All we ask of this committee is a fair consideration of our suggestions 
to you and to give us the same measure of protection that you give the 
worste<l manufacturer. 

The Chairman. Is it not true that with the improved macbinerj 
that has come into use the worsted manufacturer uses now more largely 
class 1 than class 2 woolf 

Mr. Bbown. I don't think so. 

The Chairman. I see by this statement that there was much more 
class 1 wool used last year than class 2 wool. 
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Mr. Brown. They are using a shorter wool, I know. 

The Oh AIRMAN. They do use class 1 wools with improved machinery t 

Mr. Brown. I don't think they come in as class 1; they are classed 
as combing wool. 

The Chairman. There were only 10,000,000 pounds of combing wools 
imported last year and 117,000,000 of class 1 wools. 

Mr. Brown. That, of course, is a matter of record. I am not familiar 
with it, but at the same time we are not making any claims here 

The Chairman. I thought if there was such an advantage there 
would have been a much larger proportion of combing wools imported. 

Mr. Brown. Under the free- wool clause? 

The Chairman. Yes; and also under the dutiable clause. The amount 
of wools imported under the dutiable clause is very small. 

Mr. Brown. Under the dutiable clause. 

The Chairman. That is under the act of 1890. I would like to ask 
some worsted manufacturer here if it is not true that they use very 
largely class 1 wool! 

A Bystander. Yea; we do. 

The Chairman. When the duty was on, the importation was most of 
class 1. Even then with the duty on and the advantage suggested 
the preference was for certain grades of wool of class 1 f 

A Bystander. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evans. I wanted to know if that would be the case if the McKin- 
ley duty was restored. 

The Chairman. That was the case under the act of 1890. 

Mr. Dalzell. Have you a written statement as well as your oral 
statement f 

Mr. Brown. We will file one. 

Mr. Turner. How long have you been manufacturing wools t 

Mr. Brown. I have been a proprietor of a mill for thirteen years. I 
have been in the business all my life. 

Mr. Turner. What do you manufacture! 

Mr. Brown. Woolens, yarns for cloth making, and knit goods for 
general sale. 

Mr. Turner. What effect has free wool had on your business! 

Mr. Brown. It has not had any beneficial efi'ect. 

Mr. Turner. Did you do as well under the McKinley law! 

Mr. Brown. Ko, sir; we have not done as well since the passage of 
the act of 1890 as prior to that. 

Mr. Turner. Not as well as you did before the McKinley Act was 
passed! 

Mr. Brown. We did better before the McKinley Act. I am only 
speaking of the woolen manufacture from my own standpoint. 

Mr. Turner. What was the reason you did better before the McKin- 
ley Act! 

Mr. Brown. I believe the reason we did not do so well under the 
McKinley Act was on account of the discriminations that were made 
against us in that act. Under that a^t we did not have the measure of 
prosperity we had hoped for and expected. 

Mr. Turner. Is it not true that you have quite a range of selections 
for your wool under the present law! 

Mr. Brown. Yes; under the present law we have a wider range for 
selection. 

Mr. Turner. Does not that suit you better than a restrictive trade 
in wool! 
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Mr. Brown, No, sir. 

Mr. TuBNBB. Then you would rather have the duty on wool restored ? 

Mr. Beown. Most assuredly. 

Mr. TuENEE. Why! 

Mr. Brown. Because of the immediate effect it has upon the agri- 
cultural interests of this country, they being so largely interested in 
the growth of wool. By the removal of the duty on wool, their flocks 
are decreased, and their income is therefore necessarily decreased. 
Consequently they can not buy much of our product or dispose of their 
products with advantage, as formerly. This depression has gone 
through all the industries, and so has affected us indirectly. 

Mr. Tuenee. That belongs to those general considerations that I 
was bringing to your mind. I was inquiring particularly as to its 
effect upon you. I would like to ask, in that connection, whether, there 
will not be an increase in price under a restoration of the duty upon 
wool f 

Mr. Beown. An increase of price of our manufactured product? 

Mr. Tuenee. If the duty is placed on wool, would it not follow that 
there will be a compensatory rise in the value of manufactured prodact«T 

Mr. Beown. Yes; it would imply that. 

Mr. Tuenee. You would not pay the duty on the imported wool and 
sell the manufactured fabric at the same price as before t 

Mr. Beown. No, sir; we could not do it, but in course of time that 
will level itself and we will be back to the place where we are today 
in price. 

' Mr. Tuenee. With an increase of duty you think it would increase 
the price of domestic wool so as to benefit the woolgrower. 

Mr. Beown. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Tuenee. And you get it back in a comi)en8atory dutyf 

Mr. Beown. Not only that, but the increased incomes of the people 
und their increased purchasing power. 

Mr. Tuenee. How will it be in regard to those people who have to 
pay the increased price and who will not be protected under the actf 

Mr. Beown. I will answer you in a roundabout way. The way that 
the people will get it back will be by the general prosperity of the people, 
of all classes, resulting from another protective bill. 

Mr. Tuenee. Do you think the wool duty will make them all pros- 
X>erousf 

Mr. Beown. No; it will not affect them directly or immediately, but 
indirectly it will, because it will be very far reaching in its effects. 

Mr. Tuenee. Do you think it would raise the price of wheat, for 
instance? 

Mr. Beown. The prosperity resulting from the passage of the act 
will increase the consumption of everything, and the prosperity of one 
class 

Mr. Tuenee. At the expense of all the rest of the people who are not 
protected. How about that! 

Mr. Beown. It will not be at the expense of the rest of the people, 
because we are dependent one upon another, and what is the prosperity 
of one is the prosperity of all. While they will be paying a trifle more 
for this, the incomes of the working people will be increased, no matter 
what employment they are engaged in. 

Mr. Tuenee. You think that will apply to people you can not directly 
protect! 

Mr. Beown. Yes; that will benefit all. I do not know of anybody 
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in this conntry who is not protected either directly or indirectly by the 
measures that are contemplated. 

Mr. Turner. Does the wheat grower get any benefit of any protec- 
tion on wheat? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; the woolgn^ower increases his flocks under protec- 
tion by devoting his time to that business, and he will naturally decrease 
the amount of his acres devoted to other products and for other uses, 
and that would decrease the production of those other agricultural 
products, and naturally the law of supply and demand will benefit the 
farmer. The supply of wheat will decrease by reason of the acres being 
devoted to other purposes and the price will naturally go up. That is 
where he will get the benefit. 

Mr. Turner. You think it would induce men to abandon wheat cul- 
ture and take up wool culture. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; if the wheat crop is too large, if there is an over- 
production on that crop, there is an opportunity to profitably invest in 
sheep raising, and the labor that was before devoted to wheat culture 
will naturally be devoted to sheep raising. 

Mr. Turner. Would not that correct the thing which you are antici- 
pating as a blessing to all t If you increase competition by multiplying 
the wool producers would not that make so many wool producers that 
that would bring about the present conditions again f 

Mr. Brown. Those things regulate themselves, and if the increased 
supply of wool brings the price down — of course, that is a matter we can 
not go into now, nor speculate upon. It will all adjust itself. We 
keep all these things within ourselves, and we get the profit. 

Mr. Turner. Without pursuing mere speculations, which we can not 
satisfactorily determine now, what would be the proportion of benefit 
that the American woolgi'ower would receive under an act providing, 
say, 10 or 12 cents a pound on raw wool or unwashed wool, and how 
much would the Government get at the custom-house, and how much 
would the American farmer get? Would it be about the same? 

Mr. Brown. You mean that the Government and the farmer would 
get the samef 

Mr. Turner. You say this tax would benefit the farmer. The Gov- 
ernment would get some revenue still from imported wool — or do you 
expect to shut it out altogether. 

Mr. Brown. You can not shut it out until you have your supply of 
wool to that point, 

Mr. Turner. Taking the basis of the statistics here, about 500,000,000 
pounds, I believe, all classes 1 and 2, of wool made in this country, and 
which is about the portion produced in this country, would the Ameri- 
can farmer get the benefit of the rise to about the amount of the rev- 
enue which the Government might derive from the imported wool f 

Mr. Brown. I think the benefit would be larger than that. 

Mr. Turner. You think it would be larger? 

Mr. Brown. That is a speculation, you know, Mr. Turner. No one 
can predict what the operation would be. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. Do you think that the eft'ect of the imposition of the 
10 cent duty or 11 cent duty on unwashed wool would increase its 
value to that extent to the woolgrower? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; it would for the time being. 

Mr. MgMillin. You think it would cause an advance in the value 
of wools to an amount that would mean the present price with the duty 
added? 
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Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. MgMillin. And that would mean 20 cents a poond, if it wai 
about twice that in the washed woolf 

Mr. Brown. It would go in about the same ratio. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. Two to one. Then you would not be able to manu- 
facture £LS cheap when you pay 20 cents a pound more for your washed 
wool as now f 

Mr. Brown. No. 

Mr. MoMiLLiN. The result would be increased cost to those who use- 
your commodities f 

Mr. Brown. We would have to get a higher price for our products. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. Referring to the first part of your contention concern- 
lug worsted^ when the worsted schedule was being framed it was urged 
that the process of manufacturing worsteds, by reason of complicated 
machinery and necessary combing, was more expensive than manufac- 
turing other wool. Is that true or false? 

Mr. Brown. The expense measured by yards I do not think is any 
more. I am not a worsted manufacturer. I am only judging from my 
own deductions. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. We were urged very strenuously to make a rate higher 
on worsteds than woolens because the process of manufacturing was 
said to be more complicated and expensive. That has been the plea 
upon which the discrimination was originally urged. You come now 
and urge that wool be put on a par with worsteds. 

The Chairman. There never has been any diHerence on woolen goods 
or worsteds. They have all been under the same classifications in every 
tariff biU. 

Mr. MoMiLLiN. I may have been misunderstood. There were hear- 
ings at one time, in which we were urged to make a discrimination. 

The Chairman. That may have been urged but we have always been 
on the same footing. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. I say that this was urged. 

Mr. Brown. There has been considerable improvement in the manu- 
facture of worsteds since four years ago. 

Mr. MgMillin. And that has cheapened the production. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; that has enabled them to make their product 
cheaper than before. 



COST OF WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS. 
STATEMEHT OF KB. OULAV GBOFT, OF CAMDEV, V. J. 

Thubsday, January 6^ 1897. 

Mr. Gboft said: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
gentleman was asked by Mr. McMillin if it costs any more to make a 
pound of worsted than a pound of woolen. I say it does. It requires 
more than three times the capital and it requires more than three timei^ 
the labor to produce a pound of worsted tlian it does to produce a pound 
of woolen. Woolen yarn (^an be made in four or five different processes^ 
while worsted has to go through twenty or thirty different processes! 
There is the difference between worsted and woolen. 

Mr. McMiLLm. I knew that contention had been made before the 
committee. 
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CLASSIFICATIONS SUGGESTED. 

8TAT£H£HT SUBMITTED BT THE PEB8EVEBANGE WORSTED 
COMPANY, OF WOOHSOCEJIT, R. I 

WOONSOCKET, E. I., January i, 1697. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

We would call your attention to the discrimination made against 
woolen and worsted goods in Schedule K of the Wilson bill, whereby 
goods, the finished product, are actually protected in less measure than 
yarns, the partially finished product. This fact lias worked very serious 
injury to the makers of goods, and we pray that you will use every 
eiibrt to insure the proper and equitable division of any protection to 
woolen industry, so that each branch of the trade may receive its fair 
and proportionate share, and, in proportion to the relative coat of manu- 
facturing, labor cost incurred in each. This would be eminently fair 
and equitable. Under the present Wiij^on bill yarns, the partially 
manufactured product, whose raw material, wool, is free, were awarded 
40 per cent ad valorem. 

Goods, the finished product, whose raw materials are these 40 per 
cent dutiable yarns, were awarded 50 per cent ad valorem with raw 
material taxed 40 per cent. Makers of goods get much less protection 
than yams. This fact alone has worked terrible injury to the trade, 
and ought to be corrected at once. 

Yarns and goods are two distinct and separate branches of the 
woolen industry, and are conducted in separate mills by entirely differ- 
ent firms or corporations, and each interest ought to be carefully pro- 
tected, equitably, so that each one receives proper protection. Any 
unfair discrimination will eventually cause both to suffer. We would 
suggest that in awarding protection to yarns and goods it ought to be 
based on the relative labor cost of each, which would be in about the 
proportion of 20 cents labor cost for a pound of two-forty worsted 
yarn and 30 to 35 cents cost of labor to make this pound of yarn into a 
pound or yard of goods. This would be a fair relative cost in two eco- 
nomical mills, one a yarn mill and the other a goods mill — ^to-day's cost. 
In addition to our request that you endeavor to have woolen and 
worsted goods, the finished product, awarded their proper proportionate 
share of protection as against yarns, we would further take the liberty 
to point out a few essential features that ought to be embodied in any 
woolen-goods schedule, if it has to afford the measure of protection 
intended. We would ask your careful consideration of same, believing 
they are worthy of this. We would add that our business experience 
as makers of worsted goods for men's wear was gained in Bradford 
from an apprenticeship up, so that we are perfectly conversant with the 
many great advantages tiie Bradford manufacturers have over domes- 
tic, which can only be offset by a fair measure of protection (no big, high 
tariff) scientifically awarded to each branch of this great woolen indus- 
try, and firmly enforced and collected. 

We are working men, always were, and came to America in 1883 
(with small capital, the result of careful savings) to start our business, 
manufacturing worsted goods for men's wear, suitings, etc. We have 
had a fair measure of success until the Wilson bill took effect, since 
which we have had to accept losses each year although it is no fault of 
ours, as we have worked hard and faithfully just as many hours per day 
as any operative in our employ. We merely run over these facts b<» 
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that yon may know that we believe ourselves practical, and aim to be 
perfectly fair to wool, yarns, and goods, a8 any discrimination in favor 
of one branch of the industry as against the other will in the long ran 
come back upon and hurt the one iirst favored, as the industry to be 
continually prosperous must have such conditions brought about as will 
render each branch of the industry equally prosperous. 

As protectionists, we know and firmly believe that it is absolnteJj 
imperative that American industries (we refer especially to woolen 
industry) be protected in order to exist at all, in competition in domes- 
tic markets against foreigners (we mean Bradford manufacturers) who 
enjoy very many advantages domestic manufacturers do not. These 
many advantages the foreigner enjoys are the outcome, results^ of long- 
combined experience as a manufacturing nation, tending to one goal — 
perfection of product at low cost. Their chief advantage undoubtedly 
is cheap labor. This being admitted, it is equally clear tliat protection 
to domestic industries will be the most equitably divided if awarded in 
proportion to the amount of labor cost incurred in any branch of domes- 
tic goods. This would be especially so in the woolen-goods schedule. 
As manufacturers, with all our capital invested in our business, every- 
thing at stake, we would say that we think it would be a mistake, an 
injury, for us to demand a big, high tariff' rate, but we firmly believe 
that the industry is entitled to a fair measure of protection that will 
protect, offset foreign cheap labor; and whatever protection is awarded 
the woolen industry, have it put on, so placed that we will get the 
full benefit intended — so that every cent of duty can be collected. To 
allow foreigners to undervalue goods and evade payment of rates of 
duties intended is simply robbing the Government of its revenue and is 
barely one step removed from smuggling, and should be treated with 
the same punishments, viz, all such goods to be confiscated and 
destroyed by order of the Government and the smugglers put in prison. 
We would now oft'er our suggestions or tariff' points. Of course a lot of 
these are not new ; some, we believe, are, and may be of service : 

Wool. — To be protected, and it should be a specific or weight duty. 

Yabns. — ^To be awarded compensating duty equal to the duty on 
pounds of wool contained in the pound of yarn, and in addition thereto 
awarded a measure of protection in proportion to the labor cost involved 
in the making of the yams. This protection should be specific, so mach 
money per pound, which can be very easily adjusted in proportion to the 
size of the yarn, for the size, counts, thickness, or fineness the yarn is 
spun to is a sure and reliable index to labor cost, and in great measure 
to quality or value of wool used in composition of the yarn, and would 
almost invariably work correctly. 

Goods. — ^To be awarded a comx)en8ating duty equal to and off8e^ 
ting the entire duty placed on their raw material, viz, yarns. This 
would carry a compensating duty equal to the duty on pounds of wool 
in pounds of yarn, also the duty on the pound of yarn; and in addition 
thereto a measure of protection in proportion to the labor cost involved 
in manufacturing the yarns into finished goods; this protection to be 
specific, either weight or so much per yard, and based on the number 
of picks, filling threads, per inch. The number of filling threads, picks, 
per inch in any cloth would be a reliable index to the labor cost involved 
in making goods and would almost invariably be correct. 

A tariff' on woolen and worsted goods on this basis would tend to stop 
undervaluation, because any appraiser could readily and without any 
degree of trained skill take a skein of yarn and reel it and establish its 
correct size and collect duty in accordance with size, as his tariff rate 
called for, and equally so could an appraiser count the number of fill- 
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ing threads, picks, per inch, and establish what amount of duty per 
yard or pound the goods were dutiable at. 

With very little care and study the amount of protection to be placed 
on yarns could be established by making a few inquiries from up-to-date 
economical mills making yarns, asking the manufacturing cost of mak- 
ing the various numbers from thick sizes, which would involve less 
labor cost, up to the finest sizes, which involve the highest labor cost 
to make. 

Inquiries of the same nature to economical up-to-date mills making 
woolen and worsted goods, asking for manufacturing cost of making 
yarns into finished goods, based on so much per pick, would equally as 
readily establish the average manufacturing cost. This once estab- 
lished, it would be easy to award any measure of protection put on 
woolen industry in proportion to wools, yarns, and goods, according to 
labor cost of each branch of the woolen industry. 

Having carefully established the amount of protection each branch 
is entitled to, it would be equally as easy to decide what amount per 
number or size of yam from the lowest to the finest size would be 
equitable protection, so that spinners of coarse qualities and sizes of 
yarn would get equal and fair protection, relatively, to spinners of fine, 
high-cost yarns, and as this duty could readily be put on as weight duty, 
it could be honestly collected. 

Equally so in regard to goods, the manufacturers of coarse, low- 
picked goods would enjoy a corresponding measure of protection, mak- 
ers of fine, high-class, high-labor cost getting more proportionately to the 
higher labor cost involved, and all branches of the industry would 
receive equal protection, based on labor cost. On goods the duty could 
be equally specific and honestly collected. 

The trouble of putting ad valorem duties in proportion to values, 
which only tends to encourage undervaluations, would be wiped out and 
effectually suppressed. 

On our foregoing principle we would suggest classification of yarns 
on the basis of single thread, double, or two-ply and three-ply, as the 
ease may be. 

Goods to be classified also, viz, women's and children's dress goods, 
Italian cloths, buntings, linings, cloakings, etc. 

Fine woolen and worsted goods intended for men's wear, suitings, 
etc., which call for highest degree of perfection and are high-class goods, 
ought to be classed separately; all packing cases, wrappers, etc., to be 
dutiable. 

Undervaluations of goods to be treated as the crime of smuggling. 

Positively no rebate of duties on foreign goods shipped to this coun- 
try in American ships. On this point we would suggest that on any 
goods entering American ports, and brought to this country in any 
other than American ships, under American flag, there shall be col- 
lected 5 or 10 per cent extra duty. This would drive goods into Amer- 
ican bottoms and lielp encourage the American shipping industry. 

We honestly believe that a tariff bill framed on the foregoing lines 
would be perfectly fair and equal to each and every branch of woolen 
industry, and it would be a scientific tariff, that could be maintained 
forever, with a little lowering or raising in coming years, as might be 
found needful in proportion to the progress made in the industry. This 
would no doubt tend to lift tariff, so far as it referred to wool and 
woolens, out of politics and allow our business to become stable and 
steady, not subject to constant tariff tinkerings. 

Perseverance Worsted Co., 
By James H. Singleton. 
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MANnPACTITRE 07 W0B8TED OOOBS AHD TABVS TWO SISTIHCT 
BEANCHE8 OF MAKTJFAGTIIBB. 

WoONSOCKET, E. I., January 11, 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

The inanufactare of woolen or worsted goods and tbemauafactareof 
yarns are two entirely distinct and separate branches of the woolen 
industry, and in arranging a tariff for the industry as a whole, great 
care should be taken to so adjust the amount of protection given to the 
yarn spinner on the one band and the maker of goods on the other, 
that each shall have enough protection to offset the extra cost of labor 
in this country. 

But it should be specially noted that the maker of goods, whose labor 
cost is 35 to 45 cents per yard, should have his protection or duty 
awarded on a proportionately higher rate than the yarn maker whose 
labor cost at most is not over 20 cents per pound and whose help are 
not so skilled or high waged and whose processes are not so numerous 
or costly as the goods manufacturer; and again, it would obviously be 
unfair to the latter to put a duty so high on yarns that the duty on 
goods would have to be either so extortionate as to excite and arouse 
the public temper, or so small as to afford no appreciable protection. 

To prove that the woolen industry is actually subdivided into the 
two branches specified in the preceding statements, the following lists 
of goods manufacturers and yarn spinners, with the respective number 
of looms and combs operated by each, has been compiled from Dock- 
ham's Textile Directory, and although by no means complete, will 
probably answer our purpose: 

Mills making yam into goods. 



Name of firm. 



Location. 



Broad Brook Woolen Co 

American Mills 

Hockannm MillA 

Kock Manufacturing Co 

New Encland Co , 

SirinffA'uIe Mauufactarinc Co 
echanlcavllleMilla , 

Vassalboro' Woolen Co 

Auburn Mills Co 

Blackiuton Woolen Co 

Blackstone Woolen Co 

Cl in ton W orstad Co 

Jesse Eddy Manufacturing Co 

BeoliCo 

Fitcliburg Worsted Co 

Tremont Worsted Uo 

Sagehome & Byera 

(vraham Woolen Co 

J. Chase & Sons 

PljTnouth Woolen Co , 

Stoiidisk Worsted Co 

John Chase & Sons 

Worcester Woolen Mills '■ Worcester, Mass , 

Singleton Worsted Co I Franklin, Mass 

Carthage Woolen Co Carthage, Mo 

A. Priestley & Co Camden, N.J 

Auburn Woolen Co ' Auburn, N. Y 

Canoga Woolen Co t do 

Empire Woolen Co I Clay ville, N Y 

Schaghtif'oke Woolen Co Schauhticoke, N. Y 

Clark & Keen ' Philadelphia, Pa 

Thomas Dolan ; do 

B.W.Greer do 

Kirk&Barnes I do 

Pennsylvania Woolen Co I do 

Wink & Weed ' do 

William Wood & Co do 

George C. Hetzel & Co i do 

Pha^nixMilU 1 Chester, Pa 



Broad Brook, Conn 

Bockville, Conn 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mechanicsville, Conn . . 
North Vassalboro, Mo. . 

Auburn. Mass 

iilackinton, Mass 

Blackstone, Mass 

Clinton, Mass 

FallKiver, Mass 

Fitchburg, Mass 

do 

Methuen, Mass 

North Andover, Mass . 
North Adams, Masa ... 
North Oxf or<l , Mass . , . . 

Plymontl), Mass 

....do 

Webster, Mass. 



Number 
of looms. 



15» 
1>. 
lai 

114 

UK 

» 
154 
43 

1^ 

r. 

4f 

ts 

->> 

lie 

ai 

32 

104 

80 

104 

20 

8i 

7< 

50 

3U0 

1S@ 

1^ 

52 



30) 
162 
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Milla making yarn into goods — Continued. 



Name of Arm. 



Forent Glen Worsted Milln. . . . 

Oranitoville Milla 

Harri.sville Milla 

Sainiiel Mellor 

A.L. SayloH&Co 

Fred L. Saylcs & Co 

Henry C. WLite 

Farwell Worsted Milla 

Lyniansville Co 

H, A. Kimball 

Wiokforrt Worsted AVorks 

Wewterly Woolen Co 

Saranac 'Worsted Co 

Dunn Worsted Co 

PrenderpiBt Woret^fd Co , 

Simson & Kirkaldy 

Perseverance Worsted Co , 

Lippitt Woolen Co 

Harris Woolen Co 

Milwaukee Worsted Cloth Co. 
ShetHeld Worsted MiUs 



Location. 



Number 
of looms. 



Total . 



Asliawav. K.I 

BurrUlville,K. I... 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

Chopacbet R. I... 
Central Falls. R. I. 
Lymansville, R. I. 

Manton, K. 1 

Wickford, n.I 

Westerly, K.I 

Providence, R. I... 
Woonsocket, R. I. . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Milwaukee, Wis... 
Pascoag, R. I 



25 

128 
26 
72 
62 

150 

108 
70 

128 
26 

104 
80 
20 
25 
35 
75 

114 

153 
12 
70 



0,036 



Manufacturing cost of making pound of two-fortieths yarn into pound 
of cloth, 60 picks, 35 to 45 cents. 

MilU making wool into yarn. 



Name of firm. 



Location. 



Uowlaml Cr<»ft. Sona & Co Camden, N. J 

[^lenii Falls Worsted Co Moosup. Conn 

Tiinxis Worst^Hl Co Pwiuonock, Conn 

Hope Won*t«Hi Co Lonisviile. Ky 

:itoneviUe Worsted Co Auburn. Mass 

Star Worsted Co , Fitchbnrg, Mass 

l^roapect Woolen Co I Lawrence, Mass 

fllobe Worsted Mills I do 

N^onantnni Worsted Co i Newton, Mass 

Gveorjze Moore l North Cbclrosford, Mass . 

Abbott Worsted Mills Westford, Mass 

Springfield Worsted Mills i Bordtmto wn, N. J. 

Acknivd & Scull 

Highland Worsted Mills 

Trenton Worste<l Mills 

Williara H. Grundy & Co 

Fair View Worsted M ills 

Lrriswold Worsted Co , j, ^ .- 

Wissahickon Wor8t4}d Mills ' Philadelphia, Pa . 

Continental Worsted Mills ' do , 

Craven ^ Deamley i do 

A. Crow, jr ; do 

Erben, Harding & Co ; do , 

S. B. &: B. W. Fleisber I do 

[ llonmore Worsted Co ' do 

Kershaw Worsted Co do , 

Mount Vernon Worsted Mills do 

Trae v Worstc d M il Is do 

A Ue^'beny Worsted Mills I do 

Providence Worsted Mills do 

Pennsylvania Worsted Mills do 

Merioii W^oi-sted Mills | West Consbohocken, Pa. . 

:;ran8ton Worsted Mills ' Bristol, R. I 

:^entn^d ale Worsted Co > Centredale. R. I 

Thornton Worsted Co Thornton, R. I 

Providence Worsted Mills ProTidence, R. I , 



Number 

of 
combs. 



Brid<;etou. X.J. 
Camden, N.J... 
Trenton, N.J... 

Bristol, Pa 

Crnmlynne, Pa. 
Darby! Pa. 



:;teere Worsted Mills. 

Valley Worsted Mills 

A.merican Worsted Co 

Woonsocket Worsted Mills . 

Milwaukee Worsted Co Milwaukee, Wis . 



.do. 

....do 

Woonsocket, R. I . 

.do. 



16 
5 

6 

5 

5 

6 

8 

5 

20 

14 

22 

5 

2 

7 

4 



3 

16 

5 

38 

7 

5 

20 

7 

7 

3 

10 

13 

5 

2 

4 

12 

6 

3 

4 

28 

16 

14 

7 

4 

13 



Total. 



Manufactaring cost of making pound of two- fortieths yarn from wool, 
20 cents. 
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WOONSOOKBT, E. I., January 5, 1897, 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

Id the tariff to be considered a greater allowance should be made 
for the difference, in the labor cost of yarn and cloth. In two previoas 
tariffs yarn has been overprotected, to the disadvantage of the weaver; 
and while it is only fair that the spinner should be equitably protected, 
this should be done in such a way that the weaver would have com- 
pensatory duties. This would be much the same idea as giving the 
spinner compensatory duties should a tax be put on wool. 

The 10 per cent additional given to cloth over yarn under the Wilsou- 
Gorman bill was insufficient, more especially as only about 35 to 40 per 
cent was collected. 

We would earnestly request that specific duties be levied on cloth, as 
it is almost impossible to fully collect ad valorem duties. 

SiMSON «& KlRKAUDY. 

CONSERVATIVE BILL WANTED. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMEITT OF MR. 0. C. MOSES, OF BATH, MS. 

Thuesday, January 6, 1897. 

Mr. MosES said : Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
want to say a few words on the question of stability which may be 
established in the rate upon wool and woolens. I appear before yea as 
one of the original free- wool men among manufacturers. I speak for 
myself. I have not for many years been a member of the Manufactur- 
ers' Association, which has been heard here to-day; but yesterday in 
my remarks upon the subject of wool I said I was willing to have an 
adequate protective tariff on wool. The reason that I have come to 
this conclusion is this. It is not because I am not still theoretically in 
favor of free wool, but this is my position: We have been through* the 
experience of free wool now for the past three years. I was in favor of 
it and was very glad when it came about. It cost our cori)oration a 
good round one hundred thousand dollars to get to the free-wool basis. 
After getting to it we have come, within four years, to a reversal of the 
opinion of the country on this subject of protective duties, and we are 
aware to-day that it is probable and almost certain that there will be a 
duty placed on wool. 

If we have a duty placed on wool, we have got to go through a proc- 
ess of getting back to a higher basis of cost. Notwithstanding my own 
notion about free wool, I do not want to go through this process of shrink- 
ing our assets $100,000 every iive or ten years. What we want at this 
time, ^nd I think it is the desire of this committee and the country at 
large, is that the tariii' which may be fixed now may be of that moderate 
nature as to disarm the criticisms which were made upon the McKiiiley 
law, to this extent, at least, that the opponents of the measure can not 
succeed by argument or subterfuge, or any other means, in breaking it 
down, but that, on the other hand, whatever is done on this question 
by this committee may be of some degree of permanence. This will 
enable the manufacturer to do business; it wiU enable the woolgrower 
to increase his flocks without the fear — which a very high tariff might 
produce — that there will be a reversal of judgment upon this question, 
resulting in the taking off eutirely of the tariff, compelling him to sell 
his sheep again and go (mt of the business. 

I think there is no feature in these hearings so important qs the neces- 
sity of making your action so moderate that it can not be overthrowu. 
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That is what I desire and what all manafacturers desire and what all 
TToolgrowers desire, and I wish that idea to obtain a permanent fixity 
in the minds of the committee, and I think it already has in the minds 
of many of you. 

There is another matter in regard to the light shrinking wools. 1 
have discovered that there is an impression that the inequality in the 
Aastralian wools is such that some remedy onght to be found for it. 
If we were importing the heavy shrinking wools, or had been import- 
ing them, there would be a great difference which should be taken care 
of; but if we are to have a specific duty upon wool, that specific duty 
will require the importation of light shrinking wools from Australia 
and Montevideo. 

The Chairman. You mean if the specific duty is to be one round 
daty for all kinds! 

Mr. Moses. Yes; and there are great and serious difficulties in the 
way of making it in anything but an ad valorem duty. I have been 
unable to conceive of any other method of accomplishing it. The grow- 
ers who have been here represented have made their statement in most 
cases that the tariff from 1867 to the present time has been inadequate. 
It was shown here by the statistics that there has been an increase of 
flocks under the 10 and 11 cent duties. I will say, further, that grow- 
ers, especially those far West, were contented with 8 cents. They said 
that was all they asked. Now, as you probably know, in this business 
of tariff it is a very dangerous thing to give a man all he asks. If you 
do that you would very soon get a tariff that the people would not stand. 
A. tariff of 10 and 11 cents has been an adequate protection for twenty 
years, and these Australian wools have not changed and will not. They 
have come in under that tariff for twenty years. Wools have come in 
under it, but still there is adequate protection. Some wool has come 
in from Australia, from Montevideo, and some little quantity of Cape of 
Good Hope wool. The quantity of Cape wool was very small. The 
Australia and Montevideo wools yield from 40 to 50 per cent clean wool. 

The raDge there is not a wide range — nothing that requires us to 
talk about a double duty; but as a matter of fact the wools that will 
yield 50 per cent are not 10 per cent of the importations, and of the 
Australian wools it must be much less than that. Possibly 10 per cent 
is too low, but it is somewhere in that region. I have been importing 
Tvool every year since 1870 and I have not imported over three or four 
small lots that shrink as light as 50 per cent, and we always go for the 
"best price we can get for light shrinkage wools. I think you will there- 
fore see it is out of the question to base any argument on 50 per cent 
wools. The Montevideo wools will average from 40 to 47 — the average 
price 42 to 43, and Australian wool 43 to 45. That is the character of 
the wools, as far as the clothing industry is concerned, which you have 
got to consider, which have been imported, and while it has been im- 
ported the woolgrower has prospered. So I think you will realize 
very clearly that there is no need to take up this question of the light- 
shrink Australian wools getting more favorable consideration on the 
^ound that it is necessary to undo an evil instituted in the past. It 
is just what we have had to contend with in the past, and under it 
-wool has prospered. This inequality has to cure itself by the fact that 
your action shuts out the heavy-shrink wools altogether, and it has 
shut them out altogether. 

Mr. Steele. Don't you want a round duty on wool, carpet wools, 
clothing wool, and all? 

Mr. Moses. I can not speak about those wools, because I do not know 

SOHED K 24l 
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aboat cari)et manafactaring. I think from what has been said in here 
that yoa should have a carpet classification based on a little different 
price from what we had the last one. 

Mr. DoLLiYER. Yoa have warned as against giving the woolgrower 
all he asks. Do you apply the same principle to the manafactarer ! 

Mr. Mosss. Yes, sir. I am willing to take any medicine I advocate 
for others. 

Mr. Orosvenob. Do you think the time for the milleuniam on the 
tariff question shows any signs of appearance Y 

Mr. Moses. I do not, but I hope sufficient wisdom will come out of 
the action of this committee to put off any changes on wool and woolens 
for a good many years. 

Mr. Grosvenor. I suppose that if we abandon the whole question 
of protection our opponents will join with us and help us to bring about 
great prosperity! 

Mr. Turner. Yes; we would have it to-morrow. 

Mr. Moses. I would like to say to our opponents on that point, who 
theoretically have the best of it, that what is theoretically the best thing 
does not take into account the existing state of affairs. Free wool 
would be the best thing were it not for the conditions which I have 
already stated. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Perhaps if our opponents had the best of it we 
would be inclined to treat these suggestions as the Greeks bearing 
gifts. You have always been in favor of free wool until now! 

Mr. Moses. Yes; I have; and I would be in favor of it now if I saw 
that the conditions would warrant it. I am a Democrat. 

Mr. Tawnbt. I don't believe you were last fall. 

Mr. Moses. I voted for McKinley. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Then I would expect the gentleman to be in favor 
of at least a conservative protective tariff. 

Mr. Moses. As a manufacturer I should be happy to give any infor- 
mation in my power that the committee desires. 

Mr. Evans. Is there any carpet wool grown in this country! 

Mr. Moses. Substantially none. There may be some grown in New 
Mexico, but I do not know of any. The woolgrowers here can tell better. 

Mr. Tawney. It was said here, I think yesterday, that a uniform 
specific duty on all foreign wools resulted in keeping out almost every 
kind of foreign wool, except that imported from Australia. 

Mr. Moses. Australia and Montevideo, but Australia wool forms a 
larger portion of that coming in. 

Mr. Tawney. Is that a fact based on your experience! 

Mr. Moses. Yes, sir; that is a fact. I have imported both. We 
require both of those wools. Montevideo serves certain purposes that I 
no wools in this country will fill. There is no use talking about this 
country being able to produce every kind of wool that we require. 
In one sense we can get along with the wools that are produced here, 
but it will restrict our manufacturers so we can not make certain kinds 
of goods. We will be restricted so far as quality is concerned. 

Mr. Turner. What is the effect of a protective duty such as is con- 
templated here! Will it show itself in the enhanced price of the goods 
which reach the consumer! 

Mr. Moses. I think so. 

Mr. Turner. And to about the same extent in the beginning f 

Mr. Moses, ^o, sir; not at all. 

Mr. Turner. What is your view about that! 

Mr. Moses. I do not think Mr. Brown could have thought what he 
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was abont when he said it would raise the prices, particularly unwashed 
wool, to 22 cents* It is an absurdity; it won't raise it. The fact is 
we won't import any washed wool. You can not do it. This whole ; 
tariff, so far as double and treble duties on wool are concerned, is an i 
absurdity. 

Mr. DOLLIYEB. Is it an absurditjr as to the quadruple duty on cloth t 

Mr. Moses. jSTo, sir; we are figuring on the wool the foreigner uses. 
It will require 4 pounds of that to make a pound of cloth. That is 
based on an average. If you can follow the wool out that is used in the 
cloth you might do it on something else, but you can not do it on this. 

Mr. Tawney. Is there serious difficulty in ascertaining the actual 
odarket value of wool imported iuto this country f 

Mr. Moses. I think not, sir. 

Mr. Tawney. How about wool sent here on consignment. 

Mr. Moses. I do not think, as I said yesterday, that the chance of 
Brror would exceed 10 per cent. If the error varied over that, we as 
t)uyer8 of wool would have a very uncertain business. 

Mr. Tawney. I am informed about 90 per cent of the South American 
[)roduct imported into this country is imported on consignment. 

Mr. Moses. I think a good deal is, but I do not know to what extent. 

Mr. Tawney. Is the 10 per cent sold in the open market at public 
luction a safe criterion to fix the price of the remainder of the woolf 

Mr. Moses. I think so; but you are not restricted to that. There is 
mfficient wool in Montevideo for Europe, and for this country to fix the 
)ale without regard to what may be consigned. 

Mr. Tawney. Is it a fact a man can buy goods on consignment and 
ipou the sale of one bale if it is not satisfactory can withdraw all but 
;bat onef 

Mr. Moses. I do not know. That may be done in this market, but 
be Englibh wools are sold at public auction and the sales take place 
kbout once in ten weeks. So there is no private market except between 
hese sales, and the sales are so near together that they are based largely 
ipon each other — that is, one sale is based largely upon the price that 
uled at the preceding sale. 

Mr. Tawney. Do you think it would be practicable to impose an ad 
ralorera duty? 

Mr. MosES. It seems to me it would. The difficulty with the ad valo- 
em duty, which I am heartily in favor of, is that it will not satisfy. 
["he duty will not be high enough ad valorem without making the whole 
ariff on woolen goods too high to satisfy the Western grower beyond 
he Mississippi. He told you yesterday he wanted about 8 cents. You 
^ive him 8 cents a pound; his wools are now worth 7, and that is 110 
>er cent, or thereabout. You are not going to satisfy him. One-half, or 
[lore than one-half, of the wool grown here to-day is grown beyond the 
llssissippi, and the ad valorem tariff will cripple this man engaged in 
^ool culture in that section of the country. 

Mr. Tawney. Would it be impracticable to adopt an ad valorem duty f 

Mr. MosES. I don't think you can get acquiescence in any rate of 
iuty so that it won't be overthrown. I want the country to feel that 
he duty is fixed about right and reasonable, considering all things, and 
ot make it a basis of agitation and change. Changes are expensive. 

A B YSTANDEB. If you bought 50 bales of wool in the London market 
nd took it to your warehouse and remarketed it, how could we get the 
1 voice value! 

Mr. Moses. I have plenty of experts who could fix it just as well 
s now. 
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The Bystander. BntcoDsignedf 

Mr. Moses. It doeBn't matter. If the wool is consigned I think your 
administrative tan£f bill should have some law different for that case 
than for other cases. That is an important point. The price is based 
on the market value at the point of shipment, and if it comes into this 
country imported on consignment there is no market value and yoa can 
not get at that. There ought to be some means of getting at that duty. 

The Bystander. Those bales may be purchased in Melbourne at a 
higher price than the same bales could be purchased in London? 

Mr. MosES. It depends on the market. 

The Bystander. Are there no expenses between Melbourne and 
London ! 

Mr. MosES. Yes; but the market sometimes fails. Sometimes we go 
to London instead of Melbourne. 

Mr. MoMiLLiN. Mr. Moses, speaking of the relative merits of speciiic 
duty and ad valorem duties, the tendency of the age, by reason of 
improved methods of machinery and manufacturing, is to a cheapening 
of manufactured products generally, is it not! 

Mr. Moses. Yes, sir; I think so. There is a slow progress in that 
direction. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. There is a decided tendency in that direction. 

Mr. Moses. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. McMillin. When the duty is ad valorem the consumer gets the 
benefit of that tendency more rapidly than when specific duties are 
enforced, does he not! 

Mr. Moses, Yes, sir. The effect of that specific duty under those cir- 
cumstances is to raise the per cent of duty, or the equivalent ad valorem 
duty, as the commodities go down in price. I think your question is 
based upon the idea, which is a mistaken one, that I want a tariff in 
which there will be no changes. 

Mr. MoMillin. Ko, it was not. 

Mr. Moses. I assume that the tariff will be modified on the same lines 
according to the changes that take place from year to year, but what I 
do not want is an entire overthrowing of the tariff— for instance, to get 
free wools and have the business adjusted on the basis of free wool and 
then at the next election have that overthrown; and then, perhaps, in 
four years more to have another change back to free wool again. 

Mr. McMillin. You say you do not agree with the position of the 
gentleman preceding you, that the effect of putting a 10 per cent duty 
on wool would be to raise the price of wool, say, 10 cents? 

Mr. Moses. No, sir. As soon as you get rid of the immediate effect 
of the change the tariff' on wool would be doubled. In the first place 
it will diminish our imports and that will cause the price abroad to 
drop. Then it wDl raise the price in this country a portion of the 10 
cents. I think after you get a year's experience in any one tariff yoa 
will find the difference will not be 10 cents. 

Mr. McMillin. That being so, if a compensatory duty is fixed at 10 
cents, will not the manufacturer get more protection out of the double 
duty than he gets from the independent duty and the compensatory 
duty added! 

Mr. Moses. No, sir. When I say the difference in price will be less 
than 10 cents that is based on the price when you start — before you 
begin. But at any one time the dift'erence in the markets of London 
and Boston will be the duty added. 

Mr. McMillin. But afterwards you always have the duty .fixed on 
the basis of 10 cents. 
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Mr. Moses. Certainly, and the 10 cents will exist there at any one 
time. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. Yon agree with me in regard to the difference not 
being 10 cents. 

Mr. Moses. To-day the market, say, is 18 cents for our Ohio wool. 
The market will immediately go up then that 10 cents, bat it won't, per- 
haps, stay at that 10 cents — that is, 10 cents above 18 cents. It may 
settle at 22 cents, bnt at the same time it goes to 22 cents the wool, if 
there is 10 cents duty, would be 32 here and 22 abroad. You won't get 
the difference at the same time. 

I would state that this question of consigned goods, I think, needs 
more consideration than it has apparently had heretofore, and it does 
not pertain particularly to this schedule any more than to any other. 
It is a fact, as far as textiles are concerned, and a good many other 
imported goods, that the parties abroad do not sell their goods to be 
imported by the American importer. I have known of cases in which 
a party who has been importing the goods from Paris has been told by 
the French dealer that he can buy the goods cheaper in New York 
than in Paris and pay the duty to America. He is referred to the New 
York agents of the concern. All that means is that there has been 
or that there is an undervaluation of the goods; that it will cost him 
less to buy the same goods here than to buy them there and pay the 
duty himself. It is a difficult thing to search out, but I think it is incum- 
bent on this committee to devise some method for the application of ad 
valorem duties to consigned goods. 

Mr. Payne. What do you think of a discriminating duty on consigned 
goods? 

Mr. Moses. I do not know but what that would do. One of the dif- 
ficulties, which is a practical one, is that of having the man swear he 
has bought the goods. 

Mr. Payne. Won't it greatly disturb business if the consignment of 
goods from Paris is done away with, so far as the importation of the 
goods is concerned ! 

Mr. Moses. I do not think you can interfere with it. It would be 
good so far as this kind of imports is concerned, but you have to take 
things as they exist and see how you can apply the remedies. 

Mr. Payne. The discriminating duties would have the effect to dis- 
couragie the consignment of goods. 

Mr. Moses. I think it would be to the benefit of the manufacturers 
here if we had a duty on consigned goods. It is simply unloading the 
surplus on the other side of the water. 

Mr. Tawney. We sometimes hear of manufacturers on this side who 
are exporting their goods at a price below what they are selling them 
for here. 

Mr. Moses. That is sometimes the case with such articles as bicycles 
and sewing machines, articles that sell for a big price, or for a big dis- 
count. Those goods sell at high prices because there are a good many 
agents, and it costs a good deal to sell such articles. I have not known 
of any woolen goods sold abroad at less than the price here. 

Mr. Brown. I would like to correct a wrong impression. Mr. Moses 
asked me a question in reference to the cost of worsted yarn. I pre- 
faced my answer by stating that I was not a worsted manufacturer, biit 
1 believed the cost was about the same. I did not say i)ound per pound. 
I said yard for yard, and I do not want to go on record as having made 
an erroneous statement. 
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VARIOUS OPINIONS. 

STATEMENT SUBMITTED BT THE MOORE MAITUFACTUBIHG COM- 
PAHT, OF PHILASELPHIA. 

Philadelphia, December 26^ 1896. 
Committee on Wats and Means: 

Haying been a great loser from the fireqnent changes in the tariff, I 
would respectfully suggest for your consideration the following facts: 

We had always made a fair profit previous to the enactment of tbe 
McKinley bill, and the passage of that bill, not going into effect for 
some time, resulted in running the looms of Europe night and day, and 
glutting our markets to such an extent that it was two years before tbe 
trade recovered from the great surplus imported. 

l^ow if it is the intention to legislate for the benefit of home manufac- 
turers, it is of the utmost imx>ortance that such a law should go into 
effect as quickly as possible. It is also very important that the time 
goods (In the textile line) can be left in bonded warehouses should be 
limited to six months. 

Under the schedule of the McKinley bill the practical working of the 
measure proved that wool and woolen worsted yarns were protected 
more than manufactured goods, and the result was that manufacturers 
who spun their own yarns could make a profit, wbile mauufacturei^ 
who had to buy their yarns in the market could not. The duty on 
manufactured goods was not sufficient in proportion to the duty on yarns 
and wool. 

I would suggest for your honorable consideration that if wool should 
be given 5 cent« per x>ound duty in the grease, or 15 cents per pound 
duty scoured, then worsted and woolen yarns should be given 20 cents 
per pound and manufactured goods 40 cents per pound. At this rate 
goods will only get 20 cents per pound protection over that allowed for 
yams, and leave the ad valorem duties on yarns and goods as they are 
at present. 

MOOBE MANUFAOTUBINa Co. 



HIGH CLASS GOODS SHOULD HAVE HIGHER DTJTIEa 

Hinsdale, If. H., December 25^ 1896. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

In the woolen schedules of the tariff' laws of 1883 and 1890 the finei 
grades of woolens bad relatively less protection tban the medium and 
low grades. This operated to confine most of the domestic mills to 
making the medium and low qualities, which had most protection. As 
you know, there are a number of mills in this country which have tbe 
skill and machinery to make the finest qualities of woolen and worsted 
goods, and if the rates on these goods were made enough higher such 
mills would not be forced to run on medium and low goods. Under 
such differentiation of rates according to quality, or cost, tbe business 
would be more diversified and there would be less tendency to over- 
production of one general range of quality. You will readily see tiiat 
the increased cost of fine woolens lies largely in labor, because of the 
much slower production of these than of tbe cheaper grades. 

E. A. Glooheb, 
The Haile & Frost Mfg. Co. 
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TEHVESSEE lOLLS IDLE. 

Knoxvtllb, Tenn., January 11^ 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

There are eight woolen mills in east Tennessee, one each at Maryville, 
Sweetwater, Mossy Greek, Elizabethton, Athens, Cleveland, Chatta- 
nooga, and Knoxville. 

Woolen mills are always rated by sets, our mill at Knoxville hav- 
ing 21 sets. The seven other mills aggregate 19 sets, in all 40 sets. 
These mills cost, with capital to run them, about $30,000 a set, or 
$1,200,000 invested in that industry in east Tennessee. These mills 
employ from 1,500 to 1,600 hands, and for the last four or five years 
they have been swapping half dollars. At present, as you know, wool 
is free and the tariff on manufactured goods, I think, averages from 40 
to 45 cents. At all events, if the woolen-mill industry is to be maintained 
in this country it must have a greater protection than it now has, for, 
as we all know, very many woolen mills all over the country are idle, 
and if a duty of 8 or 10 per cent is to be put upon wool, the duty upon 
the manufactured goods should be increased above the rate that is 
added to wool. 

There is one thing that is absolutely necessary, that on the present 
ratio woolen mills in this country cannot exist, therefore it is necessary 
that there should be an increase on manufactured goods, even if there 
is no duty put upon wool. But, of course, there will be a duty upon 
wool, but such duty will not increase the price of wool to the farmer 
equal to the duty, as foreign wool would immediately take a lower level 
just as it advanced when wool was made firee of duty, by reason of its 
increased market here. 

E. J. Sanford. 



LOWEB DUTIES HECESSABT. 

l^EW YoBK, January 6^ 1897. 

OOIttMITTEB ON WAYS AND MEANS: 

Having been importers of worsted and woolen goods since 1838, and 
with some faint knowledge of the recent marvelous improvement in 
economical manufacturing by domestic makers, we venture to suggest, 
provided it is expected to raise a revenue on foreign goods, that a 
thorough expert be sent around among the domestic manufacturers and 
commission houses to learn the present prices at which they are willing 
to take orders on their goods. 

We believe that an honest investigation will convince you that a lower 
plane of protective duties than those existing will have to be established 
if the raising of revenue is to be a part of the present programme. 

Fred. Butterfesld & Go, 



MEBCHAVT TAILOBS PBOTEST AGAINST INCBEASE IN DUTT. 

I^EW York, January 6^ 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

The merchant tailors of the United States hereby respectfully protest 
against any increase in the duty on woolens. Although believers in the 
principle of protection, in view of the fact that the protection accorded 
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our trade is nallified by the free list clause C69, which admits an indefi- 
nite amoant of clothing duty free, we protest against placing any addi- 
tional burden upon our industry. We are in favor of a specific duty on 
woolens as the only remedy for undervaluation, and respectfuUy submit 
that 35 cents per pound specific and 40 per cent ad valorem should be 
the maximum of protection on woolens. 

Andrew Patterson, 
Chairman Committee on Tariff Legislation^ 

Merchant Tailors* Natl. Exchange. 



LOWER DUTIES MEAH LABOEB BJBVEKUES. 

Philadelphia, December 22^ 1896. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

In the tariffs of 1883 and 1890 on wools and wastes there was only a 
slight change made on raw wools (the only stock which can be used 
advantageously by the worsted spinner), while a prohibitory duty was 
placed on the stock which could be used by the woolen spinner, such 
as noils, top waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, ring waste, yam 
waste, all of which are waste made by the worsted spinner. The only 
one deriving benefit from the 30-cent tariff on such goods is the worsted 
spinner. If this duty were lower, larger importations would add to 
the revenue of the Government. I believe in giving the woolgrower 
all the tariff* that is necessary to protect him, and then as you add labor 
to t^e same add duty to protect labor. 

I do not ask for any more protection to our business than others, but 
would like to have the same. 

M. D. BiNG. 



WOOL HATS. 

(^ Paragraph 282.) 

STATEMEVT of MB. EMIL BIVKE, 145 W. SEVEHTT-EIGHTH 
STREET, HEW YORK CITY. 

Thursday, January 6^ 1897. 
Mr. EiNKE read the following paper: 

COMMITTBE OX WaYS AND MEANS: 

We beg to call yonr attention to the great injustice which has been done to tb 
wool-hat industry in former tariff bills by classifying this article of wearing apparci 
with the same grade of goods as blankets, etc., namely, paragraph 282, Schedale K. 
of the Wilson bill, and paragraph 283, Schedule K, of the act of 1890. 

Wool hats are made of Australian, Cape of Good Hope, and the iinest of Ohio, 
Texas, and California wools which haye been classified in bills preyious to the pres- 
ent tariff law, and we presume will be in the bill now under consideration, as wuoU 
of the finest class or grade, dutiable at the highest rates; yet the hats which we 
manufacture from these first-class wools are classified with such articles as blankets, 
dutiable at the lowest rates in the woolen schedule, and made f^om wools of the 
second and third class. 

The cost of manufacture of wool hats includes probably a larger percentage of 
labor than that of any kind of woolen cloth from which other wearing apparel ii 
made, as each hat is handled separately, from the first process to the last, and before 
it is completed it passes through more than twenty-eiglit distinct operations. 

To illustrate the injustice of the present classification of wool hats we would call 
your attention to the following facts : 

Boots of wool felt, which are made of the lowest grades of wool, are dutiable at 
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the highest rates. Hats and caps of cloth manufactured from Australian, Cape. 
Ohio, and similar high-grade wools, are dutiable at the highest rates, whereas wool 
bats (our product) made from these same wools are placed in the lowest schedule 
^with blankets. 

It may seem strange to your committee that although ''hate of wool'' have been 
classified with ''blankets'' in tari£f laws of the past that the wool-hat industry 
lias ofiered no strons^ obiection thereto. The reason is that the foreign product has 
not seriously interfered with American manufacture until the present time. A 
market has recently been created and agencies established through which large 
quantities have been placed to the great injury of our home manufacturers. 

During the fiscal year ending June 80, 1896, although a period of great business 
depression, the importation of wool hats and bodies has increased over 100 per cent, 
and will undoubtedly continue to increase to a larger extent, as every prominent 
foreign manufacturer is represented here by special agents to force and encourage 
the sale of their goods. 

We feel fully satisfied that you will recognize the justice of our complaint, and 
T7ould request you to remove "hats of wool" from the blanket paragraph, 282, 
Schedule K, and classify them in paragraph 283, inserting in said paragraph the 
following wording: "Hats of wool, or partially manufactured, including wool hat 
bodies." 

We much prefer to have hats of wool and bodies specially provided for, that there 
may be no doubt in regard to the correct interpretation of the law ; yet if in your 
judgoient you consider it unnecessary to make special mention of our product and 
that the same result would be accomplished by simply erasing "hats of wool" from 
paragraph 282, thus placing wool hats with all other manufactures of wool not 
specially provided for, we shall abide by your decision. 

We have every confidence in your wiser readjustment of the duties to be imposed 
on the articles included in paragraph 282, Schedule K, in accordance with the (lu ties 
which your committee may decide upon on raw wool, and shall feel satisfied if you 
place hats of wool, wholly or partially manufactured, including wool-hat bodies, in 
that paragraph. 

This we most earnestly urge, as wool hats are certainly wearing apparel. 
Respectfully, yours, 

Edward D. Tompkins, Middletawn, N. Y.^ 
Hall F. Baldwin, Yonkers, JV. F., 
J. M. Tknney, Meihuen, Mans., 
John R. Miller, Reading, Pa., 
J. G. MoHN, Beading, Pa., 
Repi'esenting Wool Hat Manufacturers of the United States. 

Mr. TuBNEB. Are you a manufactarer? 

Mr. BiNKE. I am not. Mr. Tomkins is the manufacturer. 

Mr. Turner. What are your relations to this business! 

Mr. BiNKE. My relation is that I sell to the wool hatters. 

Mr. Turner. You are an importer! 

Mr. EiNKE. I am an importer of materials used for trimming hats. 

Mr. Turner. What kind of trimmings! 

Mr. BiNKE. Felts around the hats, nothing inside the hat; bindings 
and bands that finish the hat. 

Mr. Turner. What would be the difference in the rate which your 
amendment would bring about! Would it transfer this article from one 
clause of the act to the other! 

Mr. BiNKE. You see what we ask is to be put in the same clause — we 
use first-class wools and we are put in the third-class protective tariff 
rate. 

Mr. Turner. What is the difference in the rate! 

Mr. BiNiCB. The Wilson bill has 35 per cent ad valorem and the 
McKinley tariff law 

Mr. Turner. I am talking about the two clauses. You want to go 
from one to another. 

Mr. BiNKE. Twenty- five per cent and 35 per cent. Under the 25 per 
cent schedule no hat bands are imported. They all come under the 
highest grade, because the wool used in those hats is of the first class. 

Mr. Turner. You want 35 or 25 per cent! 
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Mr. BiNKE. We want a daty as near the schedule as other manu&c 
turers of woolen goods carry. We manufacture from first-class wooL 
We do not ask for a special schedule. We are satisfied that you wfll 
do what is right for us. We should be put in the class of other mann* 
facturers of wool who are using the same material that we are — first 
class wool. 

Mr. Turner. The association that you are speaking for now xnake^ 
the cheap hats? 

Mr. Binke. They make wool hats from the lowest to the best grzdes. 
Kext in quality to the wool hats are the fur hats, made of rabbit hair, 
coon hair, etc. We make the hat used by the common, plain people. 

Mr. Turner. Has the price of those hats declined in the last two or 
three years? 

Mr. BiNEE. It has. 

Mr. Turner. How much? 

Mr. Binke. !N^ot a great deal, but fully 5 to 10 per cent. 

Mr. Turner. Have the consumers of those hats had the full benefit 
of free wool? 

Mr. Binke. They had, but it did not do them any good. 

Mr. Turner. Why? That is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Binke. The importation that bothers us is this: In former years 
we could keep our factories open and employ our hands three or four 
months ahead of time in making these hats. That was done away with 
because they come over from the other side. They do not go into other 
industries; they are sold to another part of the hatting industry — what 
we call straw hatting industry. They have no capital invested in 
machinery nor plants. 

Mr. Turner, We have diflBculty in understanding each other. Let 
me question you turther with a view of learning what eflPect the change 
in the wool law has had on hat manufacturers. Do your people import 
shapes or bodies ? 

Mr. Binke, Ifo, sir; we make all our hats here. The people I repre- 
sent do not import a cent's worth. That is why we want to be protected. 

Mr. Turner. How much protection do you want against these shapes 
and bodies? 

Mr. Binke. We want a protection as near as possible to the McKin- 
ley tarift* rates on manufactures of first-class material. This kind of 
wool, as far as I recollect about it, was 44 cents per pound and 50 per 
cent ad valorem under the McKinley law. 

Mr. Turner. You want to reinstate it at the McKinley rate? 

Mr. Binke. Yes, sir; that rat«, or as near as possible to it. 

Mr. Turner. You want to be compensated for the wool duty, and yon 
want about 50 per cent for your own protection — your own association! 

Mr. Binke. I can tell you the name of the association. There is hardly 
an article that is sold as close to the cost and with as little profit as 
hats are. 

Mr. Turner. What does a plain wool hat retail for now? 

Mr. Binke. There is a gentleman over there who can answer. Mr. 
Waring, can you answer? 

Mr. Waring. The average price is about $4.50 a dozen, and I sup- 
pose they would retail at about double that price. 

Mr. Turner. Taking that basis to calculate from, how high do yon 
want to make hats to the consumer so as to make it profitable to the 
manufacturer? 

Mr. Binke. We will not raise the price of our hats a cent. 

Mr. Turner. Then why do you want a raise in the duty? 
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Mr. EiNKB. To get our mills going again, which we can not do at 
present with bodies coming in. 

Mr. TiTBNBB. If you do not get any more for your hats how will that 
help you I 

Mr. BiNKE. But we can employ machinery. We can make more 
goods and consequently sell more. 

Mr. TuBNER. That is to say, if you are selling hats on a certain basis 
now with hats being imported under the present law, taking that as a 
starting point, you can do better on the same prices with foreign hats 
excluded. 

Mr. EiNKE. Gertaiuly. We can make all that is coming into the 
country now, and we can make more, because those hats coming in 
bother us all the time. 

Mr. TuBNBR. Why! 

Mr. EiNKE. Because jobbers and people to whom we have been selling 
are not buying freely. We are having this surplus of hats imported. 
They can not buy here and there too. 

Mr, Turner. You mean to say that this is a surplus! 

Mr. EiNKE. No; not a surplus. 

Mr. Turner. Doesn't that surplus help to depress prices some or put 
down the cost of hats to the consumer? 

Mr. EiNKE. It did not have that eifect. 

Mr. Turner, Then how are you hurt? 

Mr. Einke. We are hurt by less work and less output of the mills. 

The Chairman. In other words, you can make the goods 15 or 20 per 
cent cheaper when the mills are running all the time? 

Mr. Einke. Yes, sir; that is it. Our wool-hat mills stood idle for 
the greater part of the time during 1895 and 1896. 

Mr. Turner. If you keep out the foreign hats and increase the pro- 
ductiveness of your mill, as the chairman suggests, so that you make 
many more hats, would not that have the effect of making the foreign 
hats cheaper in the end? 

Mr. Einke. I don't think so. 

Mr. Turner. Would they go up, too? 

Mr. Einke. If our hats are put in the clause where they belong in 
this tariff, I think it will keep the foreign hats over there and they will 
not be sent here. 

The Chairman. You want to be able to employ your hands a little 
longer in the year. 

Mr. Einke. Yes, sir; that is what we are after. There are a great 
many employed in the business and they make a very scant living. In 
this branch of the business the laborers are paid poorer than in any 
other branch. 

Mr. Turner. If you stimulate the domestic industry, then you would 
have greater competition among yourselves. 

Mr. Einke. That is a thing we have to fight out among ourselves. 
We will not be bothered about that. 

Mr. Turner. You mean , then, to say that the con sumer gets no benefit ? 

Mr. Einke. I do not think the consumer would get a benefit; but he 
won't lose anything. 

Mr. Turner. He is not interested in this business at all? 

Mr. Einke. No, I don't think so. The difference in price doesn't 
amount to an iota. 

Mr. Turner. The wearer of the hat is not interested in this scheme? 

Mr. Einke. No; he is not, a particle. It is simply the industry 
producing the hat which is interested. 
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Mr. TuBNBB. Have you been entirely frank about thisf 

Mr. EiNKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TuENEE. I will not question it, then, if you say you have. 

Mr. EiNKE. Yes, sir; I have been. 

Mr. Turner, This proposition is to put up the duty on the wool, 
which will increase the compensatory duty to the manufacturer, and 
the manufacturer is asking still further protection against the importers 
of the foreign article; and yet when all these things are done you do 
not expect the wool hats will be any higher to the consumer. 

Mr. EiNKE. I do not think so. [To Mr. Waring.] Do you think wool 
hats will sell higher I 

Mr. Turner. I am asking you. 

Mr. WARiNa. I think it will increase the price of hats, but it will 
keep the labor better employed. To-day one-half the wool-hat factories 
are closed. The one I represent is closed. 

Mr. DoLLiVER. What do these hats costing 37^ cents sell for? 

Mr. Waring. Fifty to 75 cents. 

Mr. Turner (to Mr. Einke). Your theory of the tariiF, then, is to 
benefit the laborer in the increase of his income and make the purchase 
of the hat as cheap as ever! 

Mr. Einke. I think that would be about it. 

Mr. Steele, Anyhow, he would then have money with which to buy 
the hats. 

Mr. MoMiLLiN. Your proposition is to put a duty on raw wool, and 
then put a compensatory duty on the finished article. Kow, if that 
duty is put on raw wool, can you make a hat as cheaply out of wool thus 
taxed as you can out of wool that is not taxed? 

Mr. Einke. I don't think we can. 

Mr. McMiLLiN. The only effect of putting that duty on would be to 
increase the price of the wool, and thereby to that extent to increase 
the price of the hat made of it. 

Mr. Einke. It would to a certain extent; but, as our chairman said, 
by being able to run our factories all the year round we get out hats at 
a lower cost of production, and even if admitting the hats would cost 
so much more for having a duty on wool, I do not honestly think it 
would make any very great difference to the consumer, and I believe we 
would sell the hats at almost the identical price under the reenactment 
of the McKinley tariff rates. 

Mr. Grosvbnor. Do you use anything else but wool! 

Mr. Einke. We do not use any shoddy or anything of that kind. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Do you use any tops or noils I 

Mr. Einke. ^o; sometimes we use a few noils. We use first-class 
wools. 

Mr. Grosvenor. Your principal raw material is first-class wool? 

Mr. Einke. Yes, sir. 

MEMORIAL SUBMITTED BY THE CLOTH HAT AND CAP MAJHTFAG- 
TUBERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

New York, If. Y., January lly 1897. 
CoioaTTEE ON Ways and Means: 

The undersigned, engaged in the manufacture and sale of cloth hats 
and caps in the United States, respectfully request your committee to 
examine in ther behalf the following considerations : 

The industry in which we are engaged has, since the passage of the 
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43t of Congress commonly called the Wilson bill, been practically 
paralyzed by reason of the insufficient or low rate of duty imx)osed 
tpon foreign caps manufactured from cloth, cassimere, or tweeds, exten- 
ively imported to this country. 

Under the existing provisions of law which prescribe the rates of 
[aties, a duty of 50 per cent ad valorem is imposed upon cloth caps 
alued at $1.50 per pound, and 45 per cent ad valorem upon cloth, 
assimere, or tweed caps, valued at less than $1.50 per pound. 

The act of 1890 imposed a duty of 60 per cent ad valorem in addition 
o a specific duty of four and one-half times the amount of the duty 
mposed upon a pound of unwashed wool of the first class, to wit, at 
he rate of 11 cents per pound. 

It is earnestly submitted that the radical arid unreasonable decrease 
f duties upon this class of manufactured merchandise by the Wilson 
all has rendered it impossible for the manufacturers engaged in this 
business in this country to continue in business, because the prevailing 
ate of wages paid to operators, in addition to the current price of mer- 
handise, precludes the earning of any profit whatsoever upon the 
lomestic manufactured product, if it must be sold in competition with a 
product manufactured under better and more advantageous conditions. 

The existing rate of ad valorem duty is insufficient without sx)ecific 
Luties to equalize the differences at present existing between the cost 
•f labor at home and abroad, and thus disenables the domestic manu- 
acturer subjected to increased cost of labor to compete with the more 
avored foreign manufacturer. 

It should be accepted as an incontrovertible fact that the item of 
abor in this country is double the similar item in Great Britain or upon 
he Continent of Europe, and that all other incidental manufacturing 
osts are excessive in an equal degree in favor of the foreign manufac- 
urer as against the home manu^cturer, to wit, cost of plant, main- 
enan^ce, labor, taxation, rate of interest upon capital, etc. 

This necessitates the expenditure of a larger amount of money to 
tstablish the plant, as well as to manufacture or produce the same 
[uantity of goods in this country than is required in Great Britain or 
i^urope, and bears upon the question of profit in a like ratio. 

An illustration of the comparative cost of 1 dozen cloth caps in 
his country as compared with the cost in Europe will afford a practical 
lemonstration of the argument: 

The cost of production in the United States. 

jBibOT $1.00 

lorchandise 1. 70 

lanufactaring expenses (exclusive of labor) 30 

Total 3.00 

The coat of production abroad, 

^abor $0.50 

ierchandise 90 

laDafacturing expenses (exclosive of labor) 15 

Total.* 1.55 

It is thus shown that it would cost $3 per dozen to manufacture 1 
Lozen cloth caps in this country, as against $1.55 to manufacture the 
lame quantity abroad, demonstrating that the increase or excess of cost 
^f the domestic item over the foreign item is dependent upon labor and 
lost of material. 
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The same article (cap) manufactured in this country, costing 85 per 
cent over the foreign article, shows that the present tariff is neither 
ample enough nor sufficiently prohibitory to secure to the home industry 
sufficient protection from unfair competition with the foreign industry, 
and imperatively requires that some imposition upon the foreign article 
by way of duty should be added to the item of cost of home labor over 
that of foreign labor and equalize the products in open market. 

The significance of the percentage of increase in the importation of 
this class of merchandise to this country during the past three years is 
not equaled by a similar increase in any other class of merchandise, 
and is, we think, unequaled in the history of any other industry during 
the same period in its ruinous effects upon the home industry. 

The present tariff* is inequitable and mischievous, because of the 
opportunity and inducement it affords for undervaluation and fraud 
upon the customs, and again because it wholly fails to recognize the ad- 
vantages which the foreign manufacturers have in the fluctuation of mer* 
chandise and cheaper labor than is afforded to the home manufacturer. 
With these elements working and discriminating against the home 
manufacturer, it is hardly cause for marvel that not only has the industry 
in this country languished, but that it has been almost destroyed. 

The remedy lies, jt may 6e stated very tersely, in an. increase of duty 
upon the foreign article in such form that the home manufacturer may 
directly appreciate the equality which it will grant him in the competi- 
tion with the foreign article and take away i&om the foreign manufac- 
turer the advantages of lessened cost of labor and material and ^< cheap 
labor." 

If, therefore, your committee Impose an additional duty of at least 50 
per cent to the imported article in classes varying with the degree of 
quality, it would farther and foster the home industry and restore to it 
the prosperity which it enjoyed under the act of 1890. 

It is in no selfish sense that this appeal is made by us as manufac- 
turers, because it is equally made in behalf of the laborer employed in 
this industry throughout the country. 

We are justified by the experience which we have had under the act 
of 1894, if only in viewing its ruinous efi'ects upon the employment of 
labor and its effect upon the manufacturer, in asking your committee to 
restore the rate which prevailed under the act of 1890, and that if this 
relief is granted it will prove a blessing to unemployed thousands, 
greater and of more signal benefit than any charity which can be 
bestowed upon them. 

Mabk Davis, 43 West Fourth atreety New York. 

HiBSCHBESG & Co., 15-17 Waverley Place. 

Neufeld & SCHLESINGER, 222-22i Greene street. 

B. Lederer & Son, 215-217 Greene street. 

Sali Simonson, 197-199 Greene street 

S. S. HiRSOHBERG, 199-201 Greene street. 

H. LiOHTENSTEiN & SONS, 170 Greene street. 

Lasky & Levy, 24-26 West Fourth street. 

Oestreicheb & Meyeb, 579 Broadway. 

Isaac Paohneb, 148 Wooster street, 

H. EosENBAUM & Sons, 167-169 Wooster street. 

Hein & Fox, 44-48 West Third street. 

I. DuNiER, Boston^ Mass. 

Ohas. Tobias & Bro., Cincinnati. 
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COMPENSATOBT DUTY VECESSABT. 

l^EW YOEK, January llj 1897. 

Oi^OdilTTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS: 

We ^rite as manafactarers of wool hats and bat bodies regarding tbe 
?oposed duty on wool. Felt bats and bat bodies are made eitber from 
ool or from tbe fnr of tbe rabbit. Wool is now free, and tbe rabbit 
T on tbe skin is now free. 

If a daty is put on wool, we ask tbat a corresponding duty be pat on 
letters' furs on tbe skin. 

Without sucb an adjustment our industry must be abandoned. 

Matteawan Manufactueing Co. 



WOOLEN MACHINE BLANKETS. 

(Paragraph 282.) 
DUTT OHLT NEEDED FOB BEVEITUE PURPOSES. 

Boston, January 4, 1897. 

>MM1TTBE on WAYS AND MEANS: 

Being tbe representative of one of tbe five manufacturers in England 
woolen macbine blankets for paper and pulp macbines wbose prod- 
ts come to tbis country, I would merely say, witbout going into 
. nute details at tbis time, tbat we could not import, carry in stock, 
i travel over tbe country and sell our goods in tbe general uses at 
) same prices tbe mills are now buying American goods sbould tbere 
no duty, absolutely free. 

Cbis can be proven by American price lists and discounts against 
eign prices, tbe latter obtained at customs, if needed. Our goods 
> pure wool. 

Jp to tbe McKinley Act tbe duty was about 48 to 54 per cent, and witb 
uty on wool. Under that act it was about 100 per cent on a general 
ortment of goods — 115 per cent in some cases. To-day we bave free 
ol and 45 per cent on our goods, and our importations growing less 
i less. Tbe result is tbat no revenue of any account comes to tbe 
eernment, wbile tbirty years ago wben I was first in tbis branch of 
de, hardly any felts, so called, were made in tbis country, while now 
)Ut fifteen mills bave been built and they command the largest part of 
trade. Some mills use sparingly the imported goods at prices far 
•ve the American. 

>king tbe grades and proportionate sizes generally used, our mills 

buy for $97.19 (on which the woolen mill makes a profit) tbe 

erican felts and jackets which would cost to import ready for busi- 

s $92.25, free of duty, and to which selling expenses must be added. 

here would appear to be no extra rate of duty for protection required 

a very smaU rate, 10 to 15 per cent, for revenue's sake. 

Stephen G. Teain, 
Representing James Kenyan & 8on^ England. 
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READY-MADE CLOTHING. 

(Paragraph 284.) 

MEMORIAL SUBMITTED BT THE MEBCHAHT TAHOBS OF HEW 
YOBK CITT AHD BBOOKLTH. 

New Tobk, N. Y., January 11, 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

We, the undersigned, merchant tailors of the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn, respectfully petition your honorable body that you will in- 
crease the duty on ready-made clothing imported from foreign countries, 
and favor tbe passage of House bill No. 10058. 

A. Raymond & Co., Nassau and Fulton streets. 

Henby a. Ritchie, 140 Fulton street^ New York City. 

Rosenberg Bros., 152 Fulton street. 

N. Marks & Bros., 145 Fulton street. 

Spero Bros., 98-100 Nassau street. 

Byck Bros., southwest corner Fulton and Nassau streets. 

Pell & Shillak, 116 Fulton street. 

Morrison & Co., 106 Fulton street. 

Lazarus Spero, 93 Nassau^ 135 and 137 Fulton streets. 

MEMORIAL SUBMITTED BY THE MERCHANT TAILORS* EXCHAMOE 

OF BOSTON, MASS. 

Boston, January 8, 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

At a meeting of our exchange held last evening it was voted that we 
express to you our earnest hope and wish that our trade be recognized 
as worthy of at least a fair protection. We feel that under existing 
laws the duty levied on clothing embracing added process of manufac- 
ture, one in which labor is paid at least 200 percent more than abroad, 
ia but a fraction above that we pay on the cloth, which is our raw 
material. We feel and know that there is no other industry in our 
country that has suffered as much by reason of unjust discrimination in 
the tariff laws as merchant tailoring. 

Joseph E. Selfe, President. 

Sam'l H. Spring, Secretary. 

KNITTED FABRICS. 

(Paragraph 285.) 

STATEMENT SUBMITTED BT THE KNITTED FABRICS COMPANY, 

OE METHUEN, MASS. 

Methiten, Mass., January, 4, 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

In the adjustment of the new tariff measure it is of vital importance 
to knit goods manufacturers that their fabrics be classed, as in the 
McKJnley bill, with woven goods, and no distinction made as to the 
manner of fabrication. 

We have been badly injured under the unjust rate of the Wilson 
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bill, which has permitted the German and English cloths from knitting 
frames to displace almost entirely oar own goods, so much so that where 
our yearly sales were, for this company alone, from $150,000 to $200,000 
on one line, we have sold less than $20,000 worth, all told, since the enact- 
ment of the present tari£f law, our goods being displaced by imported 
cloth at prices too low ior as to meet. 

This particular fabric is made from fine-numbered worsted yarn above 
No. 60 in size, and while woven goods from such yarns have, under the 
present bill, 50 per cent duty, the knit fabric pays but 40 per cent, and 
when brought in in the unfinished state, less. 

These same conditions apply to all lines of knitted fabrics manufac* 
tured by this company. 

. We claim that our knit goods should be classed with woven fabrics, 
as in the McKinley law. A duty of 00 per cent ad valorem on a free- 
wool basis, or 50 cents per pound specific, would, in our judgment, be 
sufiicient protection to give us our own markets. 

Knitted Fabrics Co., 
By Edw. L. Wood, Treasurer, 

COACH LACE. 

(Paragraph 286.) 
A COMPOUND DITTT WANTED TO PREVENT UNDERVALUATION. 

Bridgeport, Conn., January 7, 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

The article that we liave been manufacturing since 1837 i. e., coach lace, 
is classified in Schedule K, paragraph 28G of law of 1804. The change 
made between the McKinley bill and the present bill makes a diflfer- 
ence of 7 cents on the cost of our goods or a reduction of 15 per cent on 
selling price. Our business is very limited, as coach lace is only used 
in coach work. Our once profitable business is now run at a loss, and 
will shortly be ruined by the ini])ortation of foreign goods at present 
low rate of tariff. What we ask is that this article of coach lace be kept 
in the same class that it now ia, and be sabjected to whatever increase 
the woolen schedule receives, and which we trust will be a compound 
duty. We suffer greatly from undervaluation on these goods. 

The Bridgeport Coach Lace Co., 
F. J. Karamore, Secretary. 

COVERED BUTTONS. 

(Paragraphs 286 and 300.) 
THE PBESEVT CLASSIFICATION SATISFACTOBT. 

Committee on Ways and Means: 

For a great number of years covered battens have been in the wool 
schednle and in the silk schedale, where we are satisfied to have them 
remain, enjoying such protection as is given to other manufacturers of 
wool or silk goods. 

Under the McKinley law we had 60 cents per pound and 60 per cent 
ad valorem on goods made from wool, worsted, etc., and on buttons 
made from silk goods, or of which silk is the component material of 
chief value, we had 50 ])er cent ad valorem. 
SCHED K 25 
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TTnder the Wilson law the above rates were reduced to 50 per cent ad 
valorem on wool or worsted goods, and 45 per cent ad valorem on silk 
goods. 

What we intended to convey in our paper, hastily drawn and handed 
to your honorable committee, waii that we are content to have them 
remain in the schedule as above mentioned, enjoying such protection as 
will be given to other silk or woolen fi^oods. 

Eegarding button forms, consisting of lasting, mohair, cloth, silk, or 
other manu^tures of cloth, woven or made in patterns of such size, 
shape, or form, or cut in such manner as to be fit for buttons exclusively, 
duty upon which is now, and has been since 1862, 10 per cent ad valorem, 
we would say it is a matter of vital importance to all manufacturers of 
covered buttons in this country that the duty on these materials should 
remain at 10 per cent ad valorem. 

The material cut as above is considered a raw material by the button 
manufacturers, and in the qualities and grades imported can not be pro- 
duced in this country; and unless continued dutiable at 10 per cent^, the 
covered-button industry of this country would be ruined, as any increase 
on the duty on said materials would increase the cost of the manufac- 
tured buttoii in this country to such an extent that it would be impossi- 
ble for us to compete with the foreign manufacturers of covered battons. 

Wm. H. Chapman, 
President of WUliston & Knight Co, 
A. W. !N^BWBLL, 
Vice-President of Newell Bros, Mfg. Co. 
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[Paragraph 287.] 
STATEMElfT OF ROBERT STUNTZ, OF FEW YORK CITY. 

Thursday, January 7, 1897. 

Mr. Stuntz said: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
represent an industry which is comparatively new. The industry as 
yet is not very large nor does it employ many hands, but if we ar« 
properly protected we will be able to enlarge and give employment to 
many. I have with me a couple of samples which I would like to show 
the committee. 

(Mr. Stuntz exhibits to the committee samples of rugs.) 

Mr. Turner. Is this jute I 

Mr. Stuntz. !N"o, sir; it is wool. 

Mr. Turner. Wliat is this [referring to another sample] f 

Mr. Stuntz. It is a hand-tufted rug. 

Mr. Turner. Is it all wool? 

Mr. Stuntz. One is wool and the other sample is worsted. 

Mr. Turner. What do you call this [referring to another sample]! 

Mr. Stuntz. It is the same fabric, hand tufted, only it is of finer 
quality. 

Mr. Turner. Is it a new fabric — new in the trade! 

Mr. Stuntz. It is comparatively new in this country. 

Mr. Turner. Are these like the rugs made in Smyrna! 
• Mr. Stuntz. Exactly, just the same. 

Mr. Steele. What does it cost per square yard! 
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Mr. Stuntz. That one about $15 or $16. 

Mr. DoLLiVEB. What is the foundation! 

Mr. Stuntz. That is jute; we sometimes use wool. There are 4 
pounds of wool in that green sample. Eugs of this kind, like this 
green sample, are made in Germany, France, and England, but more 
in Germany. It cost to produce this in Germany $2.46 per square yard, 
whereas it costs me to make it $5.11. 

Mr. Dalzell. Where is your factory! 

Mr. Stuntz. It is in New York City. 

Mr. Daxzell. Is it the only factory of the kind in the country! 

Mr. Stuntz. Yes, sir; the only one. 

Mr. Tawnet. How much did you say it cost you to manufacture this! 

Mr. Stuntz. It costs $5.44 to manufacture that. 

Mr. Tawney. How much does it cost in Germany! 

Mr. Stuntz. $2.46 in our money. 

Mr. Tawney. What is the principal item entering into the cost of its 
production; is it labor! 

Mr, Stuntz. Yes, sir. I pay here $1.87 a square, and it costs in Ger- 
many 1 mark ; that is 39 cents a square yard; they pay 39 cents for the 
same thing that I have to pay $1.87 for. 

Mr. DoLLiVER. Aud at what rate is it scheduled now! 

Mr. Stuntz. Thirty-live per cent ad valorem. It comes under the 
item paragraph 287, Aubusson, Axmiuster, Oriental, Berlin, and other 
similar rugs. 

Mr. Dalzell. Do you mean to say that the wool after haviug been 
woven is cut off by hand ! 

Mr! Stuntz. All of it is done by hand. It is the same fabric as the 
Oriental. It is a fabric that ouly the wealthy class can buy. We make 
them in America in any size, design, or color, and whatever quality 
desired. 

Mr. Tawney. Is your factory the ouly one in this country! 

Mr. Stuntz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Turner. For what do you sell that green carpet! 

Mr. Stuntz. At retail we get about $8 a square yard. 

Mr. Turner. I must have misunderstood you. I thought you said 
about $14. 

Mr. Stuntz. That is a different sample. That is a finer quality. 

Mr. Turner. What does that retail for in Germany! 

Mr. Stuntz. This quality would sell for what it costs me to make it 
here — about $6 in our money; from $5 to $6. It costs $2.46 to make 
it in Germany, and it is sold over there for export to America, sold to 
jobbers here and retailed, and sold to the consumer from the retaileri 
whereas I sell it directly to the consumer. I could not exist except for 
that. 

The Chairman. At what price is it sold abroad per square yard! 

Mr. Stuntz. About $4.50. 

The Chairman. For the green carpet! 

Mr, Stuntz. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What can it be made for here! 

Mr. Stuntz. It will cost me $5.11 a square yard. 

Mr. DoLLiVER. Can it be woven by machinery! 

Mr. Stuntz. No machine has been inveuted that can weave it. 

Mr. Turner. You want such a duty as will enable you to sell it at 
about $8! 

Mr. Stuntz. Yes, sir. As I have said, I can only sell it to the 
consumer. 
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The Chairman. Will you file a Btatement in writing showing the 
cost abroad and the cost heref 

Mr. Stuntz. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Could this be sold at $6.75 per square yard — this 
one here [indicating] f 

Mr. Stuntz. Yes; io.ll is my actual cost in making it. 

The Chairman. Would $6.75 be a paying price per square yaa-dl 

Mr. Stuntz. Hardly; I would have to pay my expenses oat of $6.75. 
It costs $5.11 to make it. 

Mr. BussELL. Are you the only manufacturer of this kind of good> 
here! 

Mr. Stuntz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KussELL. How long have you been manufacturing itf 

Mr. Stuntz. Ten years. 

Mr. BussRLL. Nobody else will undertake to manufacture this? 

Mr. Stuntz. No, sir. 

Mr. BusSELL. Why not! 

Mr. Stuntz. Because we have no protection on it, and I have only 
been struggling along all the time, and the only way that I have beeu 
able to produce it is by selling it direct to the consumer. I have simply 
managed to pay my expenses. I ask the committee to consider my claim. 
I think 1 should be given a reasonable protection on these goods. 

Mr. DoLLiVBR. Is any of this imported! 

Mr. Stuntz. Enormous quantities. Great quantities come in from 
the Orient. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. But I mean this particular thing. 

Mr. Stuntz. That is the same thing. The oriental carpets are 
brought in at 35 per cent ad valorem, and they are undervalued. 

The Chairman. What is the commercial name of this! 

Mr. Stuntz. It is a real Axminster carpet. 

The Chairman. It is a little more than that, isn't it? 

Mr. Stuntz. No; it is a real Axmiuster. AH real Axminsters are 
made by hand, tlie same as oriental carpets. 

The Chairman. But Axminsters are made by machinery. 

Mr. Stuntz. No; that is really not true as to real Axminsters. This 
fabric is Axminster. It is true that they claim some cheaper grades 
are Axminsters, but they are not. You hear of some being quoted as 
low as 91 a yard, but real Axminsters are the production«of hand. 

Mr. Tawney. What general name can you apply to this! 

Mr. Stuntz. They call similar goods Berlin carpets and oriental 
carpets. 

Mr. BusBELL. Can you tell the amount of production, in yards or 
some other way, that you make of these goods a year; that is, your 
output? 

Mr. Stuntz. Very small, comparatively. We employ about 45 people* 
and we turn out about, say — I don't knnw, exactly. 

Mr. Tawney. Is there such a demand for these goods that others 
would go into the business in the event that the duty was increased ? 

Mr. Stuntz. Oh, yes, sir; I would like to see them come in and 
make the goods. There is an enormous amount of those carpets used. 
They come from Paris, they come from Germany, and come from £ng 
land, and last, but not least, the Orient. It floods the country. Ori 
ental carpets, as you know, are sold here very extensively. 

Mr. Turner. Most of them are imitations, are they not! 

Mr. Stuntz. No; I am speaking of the handmade carpet. It is 
brought here and sold here almost at the price of worsted. 
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ADDITIONAL STATEMENT SUBMITTED BT MB. STUBTZ. 

New York, January 9, 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means : 

Permit me to refer to the verbal statement made before your honor- 
able committee on January 7 in behalf of the industry for the manufac- 
ture of 'fine hand- made rugs and carpets. Your petitioner has been so 
far the only manufacturer of line rugs and carpets in this country. The 
industry has beet) established since 1885. It has not been able to make 
any progress on account of the competition with foreign goods, the pro- 
tection not being adequate to cover the difference between the cheap 
labor of foreign countries and the labor paid in the United States. 

The quality of our fabric is fully up to the imported article. The 
consume is quite considerable and would offer a large field for employ- 
ment of skilled labor if the proper protection would be given to the 
industry. 

The manufacture referred to in this brief is the luxury in the carpet 
line and represents from 65 per cent upward of labor against 35 per 
cent of material, and is bought exclusively by the wealthy class, which ' 
on American principles ought to be perfectly satisfied to protect home 
industries and pay a price which would enable the American manufac- 
turer to compete with the foreign productions. 

It is not only the cheap labor of Europe with which the American 
manufacturer has to combat, but it is also the prison labor of the Orient 
which prevents the American laborer from supplying his own market. 

In a review on oriental carpets published by the Commercial Museum 
of the Imperial Austrian Government, Mr. Vincent J. Robinson, a noted 
collector of fine specimens of rugs, says: 

&5ome years prior to the date of the ruin of the Masulipatam work the Indian 
Goverument, for economic reasons unnecessary here to enlarge upon, resolved to 
employ in the prisons the lalnir of men sentenced for lon"^ terms in such manufac- 
tures as were deemed likely to result in an increase of revenue, or rather in the 
defrayal of the expenses of the prisons. This at first might appear economically 
found, but it proved the destruction of those industries into which art entered, and 
its consummation was swifter and more complete than could have been foreseen. 

The most important of these was the carpet manufacture, and this industry proved 
a tempting: offer for tlie jail authorities. Sfany facilities attended its introduction 
into the jails, inasmuch as the mere mechanical part of the weaving could be easily 
taught to the prisoners. The more subtle and artistic elements of the art were not 
appreciated by the authorities, who, indeed, knew nothing of them. The result of 
this action was that carpet designs and plant were introduced into the jails, and the 
works were carried on very much on the European plau. European dyestufi^s and 
methods were introduced, and, on the supposition that precision of detail was an 
improvement, this was enforced as far as possible. Men perfectly ignorant of the 
work were set to do it, and, as the cost of the labor or maintenance of the prisoners 
was not taken into account, it was possible to sell their productions at very reduced 
prices when compared with those of the native weaver, who had to pay for every- 
thing. Formerly the rulers and princes of the country were the miinufacturers, and 
the carpets were made by people in their employment and under their roof. We 
thus perceive how great was the disorganization resulting from this new order of 
things. Its effect upon carpets was that^ such as they were, they sold at prices 
with which the native weaver was no longer able to compete. 

Further, the European merchant, anxious to find another channel of escape from 
the iucreasing difficulties of reuiittiug the value of the depreciated rupee money to 
Europe, seized upon any kind of article of commerce that offered for exportation. 
Every encouragement was thus afforded and the way smoothed for trade versus art; 
and notwithstanding all the protests made by those who became aware of the threat- 
ened dangers, the manufacture went on in the jails and the art languished. 

Such is a brief outline of the decline and extinction of Indian art carpets, extend- 
ing over the thirty-five years of the writer's connection with its history. 
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It seems fair under such circamstances to ask protection bordering 
on prohibition, and it is therefore aseless to make comparisons of wages 
between India and America; but I take the liberty of making a state- 
ment to your honorable committee of the cost of manufacture of a given 
quality of rugs in Euro]>e and in America, a quality called ushak, a 
sample of which I had the honor t4) exhibit at the hearing, which com- 
prises only material and actual labor, and excludes all expenses such 
as superintendency, rent, taxes, interest on capital, office and selling 
expenses. 

Cost in Europe per aquare yard. \ Co»t in Ameriea per square yard. 
Marks. 

fponnds dyed varu, at 1.75 marks 7. 00 ' 4 pounds dyed varii, at 60 cents per pound . $2. 4€ 

Wages on 18.760 tiiftfl, at 1 pfennig per 100 | wages on*18,<69 tuiU, at 1 cent per 100 

tufts 1.87 tufta l.tT 

2 pounds jute yarn, dyed 70 2 poundsJute}-am,dved,at 12 centa 24 

Finishing 30 i Finishing j: 

Designing 38! Designing as 

Total *10.25 , Total 5.11 

The weight of a square yard of the fabric referred to in the above 

^ statement of cost is 6 pounds, and I therefore respectfully suggest 

* that hand-made rugs and carpets, not including oriental manufacture, 

should pay a specific duty of 50 cents per pound in order to cover Uie 

difference of cost of manufacture and the difference of the cost of n^nts 

and expenses between the foreign and American fabric. 

At the above rate of duty the foreign manufacturer still retains an 
advantage over the domestic manufacturer on the finer qualities, which, 
while they weigh less per square yard, being made of finer-spun mate 
rial and lower pile, represent more labor and a higher cost. 

On oriental manufacture, where the labor is an insignificant part of 
the cost, the weight per square yard is less than the weight of European 
and American manufacture. There should be levied a specific duty oi 
at least 75 cents per pound. 

These calcuhitions are based on a compensative duty on raw wool. 

On rugs and carpets woven in one piece to fit a room, made on hand 
or power looms, such as Axminster, Aubusson, and other qualities, the 
former duty of the McKinley Act, 45 ]*er cent ad valorem and 60 cents 
per square yard, should be reinstated, but calculated on the specific 
system entirely, in order to give the American industry opportunity to 
compete with the foreign manufacture. 

The above statement is resi)ectfully submitted to the favorable con- 
sideration of your honorable committee. 

Egbert Stuntz. 



RATES RECOMMENDED. 

SCHEDULE AND EATES SUBMITTED BT THE LTMANSVILLE 
OOMPAiry, OF PEOVIDENCE, E. L 

Providence, R. 1., January 5, 1897. 
Dear Sir: In looking over the various tariffs, we feel that the follow- 
ing would prove the most satisfactory all around: 

W^ool of all kinds, 40 per cent. 

Noils, shoddy, all worsted and woolen rags and waste, 5 cents per ponnd and 40 
per cent. 



' Equal to about ^2.46. 
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Wool and worsted tops of all kinds, 10 cents per pound and 40 per cent; colored, 
of all kinds, 15 cents per poond and 40 per cent. 

Wool and worsted roving of all kinds, 15 cents per pound and 40 per cent ; col- 
ored, of all kinds, 20 cents per pound and 40 per cent. 

Wool and worsted yarn of all kinds, 20 cents per pound and 40 per cent; colored, 
of all kinds, 25 cents per pound and 40 per cent. 

Wool and worsted cloth, gray or colored, of all kinds, 35 cents per pound and 40 
per cent. 

Wool and worsted clothing, ready made, 45 cents per pound and 40 per cent. 

All duties payable in gold within thirty days after arrival. Reciprocity included. 

Any change made should be in the ad valorem, leaving the pound duty 
permanent, as dividing lines have always caused trouble. 

A. Albert Sack, 

Of the I/ymansville Co, 

SCHEDULE AND SATES SUBMITTED BT WILLIAM TDTEHAM & CO. 
OF HAEEISVILLE, E. L 

Harrisville, R. I., January 4, 1897. 
Dear Sir: We recommend the following duties on wool and worsted 
yarns: 

itaw viaterial. — The duty on wool of the sheep, hair of the goat, camel, and other 
like animals, 8 cents per pound ; if scoured, two and one-half times the rate of 
greased wool. On thread waste and ring waste, 9 cents per pound. On slubbing 
waste, ring waste, and noils, 11 cents per pound. 

Worsted yarn, — Worsted yam costing 35 cents per pound or under in all numbers 
up to and including thirties, 18 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem, and in 
addition thereto, on all numbers above thirties, if single on tubes, one-fourth cent per 
number per pound ; if two or more ply, one-half cent per number per pound. Worsted 
yam costing from above 35 cents per pound to 65 cents per pound, in all numbers up 
to and including thirties, 22 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem, and in addi- 
tion thereto, on all numbers above thirties to forties, if single on tubes, one-fourth 
cent per number per pound ; above forties, if single on tubes, one-half cent per num- 
ber per pound; if two or more pi}-, one-half cent per numlier per pound; above for- 
ties, three-fourths cent per number per ponud. Worsted yarn costing above 65 cents 
per pound, in all numbers up to and including thirties, 35 cents per pound and 25 
per cent ad valorem, and in auditiun thereto, on all numbers above thirties to forties, 
if single on tubes, one-fourth cent per number per pound; above forties, one-half 
cent per number per pound ; if two or more ply, one-half cent per number per pound; 
above forties, three-foarths cent per number per pound. 

We think if the above list, or something near it, could be passed it 
would be a fair tariff for the manufacturers of yarns. 

Wm. Tinkham & Co. 



FOEM OF SCHEDULE SUBMITTED ON TAENS AND GOODS. 

WooNSOCKBT, E. L, January llj 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

We would call your attention to the inclosed method of putting pro- 
tective duties on yarns and goods in Schedule K. Duties awarded in 
this manner will be perfectly fair and equal to the interests of both 
yarns and goods. These duties, being specific, could always be collected, 
and the industry would enjoy — receive the full protection, as awarded 
and intended by Congress. 

The relative ratio of duties as between manufacturing cost of yams 
and goods is equitable and based on actual costs of each, which must 
of necessity be done, because making yarns and goods are two distinctly 
separate branches of woolen industry, and must be treated without any 
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discrimination and with careful regard to the manafactaring or labor 
cost of each. In support of this argument we would point out that the 
great discrimination made against goods under the Wilson bill is the 
fatal mistake which has wrought such depression and ruin to domestic 
makers of goods. ^^ When Congress placed only 50 per cent ad valorem 
on woolen industry, and then awarded 40 per cent of this to yarns, 
leaving balance as protection on goods, they simply mined the goods 
makers," and it followed the entire industry, for by shutting up the 
goods mills you deprived the yarn spinner of his customer or market, 
and then he suffered in sympathy. 

In support of the fairness of our method of putting duties on yarns 
and goods, we would point out cost of manufacturing yarns and goods 
and give you a fair comparison of product of each mill. We regard a 
pound of two-forty white yarn as being equal to a pound, 1 yard, of 
worsted cloth of 60 picks per inch. 

In the average up to date yarn mill, the manufacturing cost of 1 
pound of two-forty white yarn is 18 to 20 cents, while in the average 
up-to-date goods mill the manufacturing cost of making this yarn into 
1 yard, 16ounce cloth, 60 picks per inch, is 35 to 45 cents. 

Thereft»re whatever protection is put on woolen industry by Con- 
gress must be apportioned to each branch, yarns and goods, in the rel- 
ative proportion of above manufacturing cost of yarns and goods, if 
protection is to be fair and equal. Tliis specific protection is in addi- 
tion to compensating wool duties. 

As all former tariff bills have discriminated against goods, we would 
urge that any such error is carefully avoided. We fully indorse the 
following schedule or form of putting duties on yarns and goods, as it 
would be specific, simple, easy of collection, and prevent undervaluation. 

On woolen and worsted yarns made wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of 
the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, and not advanced beyond the condition 
of singles by grouping or twisting two or more single rovings or yarns together, 
valned at not more than thirty cents per ponnd, the duty per pound shall be two 

and one-half times the duty ( cents) imposed by this act on a ponnd of 

unwashed wool of the first class. 

Valued at more than thirty cents and not more than forty cents per ponnd, the 

duty per ponnd shall be three times the duty ( cents) imposed by this act on a 

pound of unwashed wool of the firKt class. 

Valued at more than forty cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three and 

one-half times the duty ( cents) imposed by this act on a pound of unwashed 

wool of the first class. 

In addition to compensatory wool duties there shall be collected on worsted yams: 

Up to 1/30, 9 cents per pound ; over 1/30 at rate of 3 mills per number (of ,>60 
yards) on singles in white. 

Up to 2/30, 12 cents per pound; over 2/30 at rate of 4 mills per number (of 560 
yards) on doubles in wliite. 

Up to 2/30, 16 cents per pound; over 2/30 at rate of 5 mills per number (of 560 
yards) on doubles in colors, mixed, etc. 

On all woolen or worsted goods valued at not more than thirty cents per ponnd, 
the duty shall be three times the duty imposed by this act on a pound of imwaahed 
wool of the first class. 

Valued at more than thirty cents per pound, and not more than forty cents per 
ponnd, the duty per pound shall be three and one-half times the dnty imposed by 
this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first class. 

Valued at more than forty cents per pound the dnty per ponnd shall be four times 
the duty imposed by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first class. 

In addition to compensatory wool duties there shall be collected on woolen and 
worsted goods, 16 ounces weight and below — 

Up to 30 picks, 15 cents per yard; over 30 picks, at rate of 5 mills a pick, per inch, 
on each yard, on Class A — dress goods, linings, knit fabrics of every description, bunt- 
ings, Italian cloths, or goods of similar description or character. 

Up to 30 picks, 21 cents per yard; over 30 picks, at rate of 7 mills a pick, per inch, 
on each yard, on Class B — ^piece dye coatings, day twiU mixtures, cloakings, shawls, 
etc. 
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Up to 30 picks, 30 cents per yard ; over 30 picks, at rate of 10 mills a pick, per inch, 
on each yara, on Class C — fancy woolen and worsted goods for men's suitings, trou- 
serings, and goods not included in preceding classes. 

Above 16 ounces weight, proportionable duty for extra weight. 

On all goods brought to the United States in any other than American bottom ves- 
sels, under the United States flae, there shall be collected an extra duty of 10 per 
cent over and above that of the foroj^oing schedule. 

All goods in bonded warehouses will be subject to same duties as foregoing schedule 
immediately upon the above law going into efi'ect. 

Perseverance Worsted Co. 
And others. 



STATEMEirr SUBIOTTED AND SATES EECOMMENDED BT EEBEN 
HAEDIKO & CO., OF PHILADELPHIA 

Philadelphia, December 30^ 1896. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

Feeling that this is a favorable time for approaching nearly to accu- 
racy ancl mutual fairness, we venture to submit the accompanying 
(Appendix A) as a substitute for the present section of Schedule K 
relating to the duties on woolen and worsted yarns. The basis of 560 
yards to the number (or the Bradford worsted number) is specified 
because the application of the woolen number, or the French or Belgian 
worsted number, would result in a much higher range of duties than 
seems necessary. 

It is very desirable that the duties on yams shall not only insure the 
running of the spinning mills and so employ their full list of operatives 
all the year round, as was the case from the introduction of spinning 
into this country to the year 1893, almost without exception, but also 
allow fair freedom of importations, particularly on specialties. 

The phrases used are from the act of 1890 and from the cotton schedule 
of the present law. There is now no need for repeating the proof of the 
scientific accuracy of the use of the multiples 2^, 3, and 3^ in making 
the duty on yarns that is compensatory for a duty on wool. 

We wish, however, to call attention to some facts in connection with 
the operation of these "multiples." 

The compensatory duty on yarns in the woolen schedule of the tariff 
of 1890 was fixed at "2^, 3, and 3^ times the wool duty," according to 
the price of the yarn abroad; and generally the highest multiple applies 
to the finest yarns, both in number and quality. How this scheme takes 
care of the wool duty appears in the calculations following. 

In putting a fine Australian wool into worsted yarn there will be, in 
scouring, combing, drawing, and spinning, after the loss in scouring, a 
minimum of 16 per cent of the scoured wool come out in noils, leaving 
84 per cent for tops; of this about 2 per cent will be taken out in the 
drawing, another 3 per cent in spinning (hard ends, etc.), and another 
6 per cent will be lost in "fly" and "moisture," — that is, 90 per cent of 
the tops will come out as yam. Then 90 per cent of 84 per cent (tops), 
or 76.60 per cent of the scoured wool, will be the wool material in the 
yarn. The compensating multiple being "3^ times," the duty on 100 
pounds of greasy wool will be paid by 1004-3^=28.57 x)ounds of yarn, 
or by (28.574-75.60) X 100=37.77 pounds of scoured wool. This shows 
that the dutyon the wool used will not be "compensated" if the wool 
shrinks over 100-37.77=62.23 per cent. 

If, with the same percentage out for noils, wastes, and loss, the 
multiple "3 times" is used, the duty on 100 pounds of greasy wool will 
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100 
be equivalent to the duty on -— , or 33^ pounds of yarn; or, on 

o 

(33.33-T- 75.60) X 100=44 pounds of scoured wool. With this multiple 

used in compensation, the wool used must not shrink over 100—44, or 

56 per cent; otherwise the compensation does not cover. If, with this 

multiple of '*3 times" applied to wools not so fine, the percentage of noils 

is reduced to 12, and the loss from tops to yam be 8 per cent only, we 

have 100—12=88 per cent of the scoured wool coming t)ut in tops, and 

100—8=92 per cent of the tops coming out in yarn; or 92 per cent of 

88 per cent=80.96 per cent of the scoured wool will be the material in 

yarn. Then the duty on 100 pounds of greasy wool will be paid by 

(33.33-r-80.9G)x 100=41.17 pounds of scoured wool; or the wool used 

must not shrink over 100—41.17=58.83 per cent. 

With the multiple •'2^ times" intended presumably for wools still 
lower in quality, the duty paid on lOOpounds greasy wool is equivalent to 
that on 100-4- 2|=40 pounds of yarn. With the noil at 12 per cent and 
the loss from tops to yarn 7 per cent, there will be 93 per cent of SS per 
cent or 81.84 per cent of the scoured wool in the yarn ; and the equiva- 
lent of the duty on 100 pounds of greasy wool is paid by (40—81.84) x 
100=48.87 of scoured wool. The shrinkage, then, must not be over 
100—48.87=51.13 per cent or this multiple fails to compensate. 

The working in different mills will show small variations from the 
above figures, but not enough to materially affect the results given. 
From these it appears — 

That the multiple of ^'2^," as applied to compensatory duties on 
yarns, does not allow the use of wool that shrinks over, say, 61 to 52 
per cent. 

That the multiple ^'3" does not allow the use of wool that shrinks 
over, say, 66 to 69 per cent. 

That the multiple '^3^'' does not allow the use of wool that shrinks 
over, say, 62 to 63 per cent. 

That all the heavy foreign wools, shrinking over 63 percent (such as 
Adelaides, West Australia, many Queenslands, and much merino from 
South America and South Africa) are shut out. These are the real and 
only competitors of our transmississippi wools; and thus prohibited 
by the use of no greater multiple, these wools of very heavy shrinkage 
go into foreign mills, at prices relatively low, because of the forced 
absence of United States competition; and they appear in abnormally 
cheap yarns and goods as very dangerous rivals to the products made 
here from the transmississippi wools. 

That only by importing wools on the safe side of these shrinkages 
can the manufacturer be sure of the benefit of the "compensating'' 
duties. 

That the action of these multiples is entirely independent of the 
number of cents per pound imposed hs a specific duty on a pound of 
wool, be it 5 or 16. 

As the Morrison bill, Mills bill, Randall bill, McKinley Act, and the 
present law gave 40 per cent as protective duty on the cost of produc- 
tion (with 35 per cent on lowest grades), there is no need of repeating 
the arguments now on file in huge quantities used in discussion and 
preparation of these various bills. It is enough to say that, with con- 
stantly lowered foreign prices and decreasing foreign costs, these ad 
valorem rates have grown less and less efficient. Undervaluation helps 
to add to the difficulty of domestic manufacturing. 

When prices are at the lowest point abroad and the fierceness of 
domestic competition guarantees lowest possible prices on products of 
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manafacture here, the ad valorem featare of the former tariffs is a hard- 
ship to the domestic maDufacturer; when high prices prevail abroad, 
the ad valorem feature imposes on the importer unnecessarily high 
duties. The method of specific duties herewith proposed justly 
reverses this state of affairs. 

The plan proposed herewith is intended — 

To turn the present ad valorem rates into specific duties, with an 
arrangement of the compensating duties on fair and just lines of 
division. 

To reduce the temptation to undervaluation to a minimum, by making 
an important part of the duty dependent on the count of the yarn, 
which does not require the expert knowledge that is necessary for 
valuation. 

To obviate the serious trouble that comes from the effect of ad valo- 
rem duties on low wool and yarn values, which always takes place at 
the worst conditions of the business, so rendering inoperative a part 
of the intended protection, and also to obviate the temporary prohibi- 
tion of importations that may come from applying ad valorem duties to 
extremely high wool and yarn values. 

To allow the importation of single yarns at a lower rate than applies 
to the same yarns doubled. 

To place on single yarns and on doubled yarns only such duties as 
will cover the difference in (;ost of i>roduction between this country and 
France or Germany. The Bradford costs are now out of this question, 
as its manufacturers are now in need of protection against the lower 
wages and costs of Germany. 

To arrange these last-named duties so that they fall justly and equi- 
tably on fine and low numbers, making it possible to produce the finest 
counts in this country, and at the same time to graduate the duty that 
it may not become prohibitory on the low counts. 

To fairly i)rotect the manufacturer of rovings, and not allow a "single- 
eights" yarn to be imi)orted as a -'sixties" roving, because the roving 
pays a much lower rate of duty, while in weight and in number (on the 
proposed basis) the two are practically identical. 

To secure a more equitable relation between the spinners and their 
customers, the weavers and knitters, it is to be kept in mind that 
these are the customers of wools and yams, and no scheme of duties 
reaches its highest efticiency that does not, while it fairly and ade- 
quately protects the grower and spinner of wool, provide for the largest 
possible use of their products by the weaving and knitting mills of our 
own country on a profitable basis. 

The continued satisfaction with the plan of the specific duties of the 
cotton schedule of the present tariff has induced us to submit the 
above as a basis for a permanent adjustment of the yarn duties in 
the woolen schedule, and so arranged that the only needed changes 
will be those that may arise from changes in the duty on wool if it is 
again changed in the future. 

Erbbn, Harding & Co. 

Appendix A. 

On rovings or yarn made wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, 
goat, alpaca, or other animals, and not advanced heyoud the condition of singles by 
gronping or twisting two or more single rovings or yarns together, valued at not 
more than thirty cents per pound, the duty per pound shall he two and one-half 

times the duty ( cents) im]>o8ed by this act on a pound of unwashed w^ool of 

the first-class; valued at more than thirty cents and not more than forty cents per 

pound, the duty per pound shall be three times the duty ( cents) imposed by 

this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first-class; valued at more than forty 
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cents per pouod, the dnty per pound shall be three and one-half times the dnty 

( cents) imposed by tnis net on a ponnd of nn washed wool of the first* class^ 

and in addition thereto fifteen cents per pound on all numbers np to and including 
number thirty (on the basis of five hundred and sixty yards to the number), one-half 
of one ceut per nnmber per ponnd on all numbers exceeding number thirty ; advanced 
beyond the condition of singles by grouping or twisting two or more single rovin;^ 
or yarns together, the duty in addition to the dnty on singles shall be three cents per 
pound on all numbers up to and iucliuVng number thirty, one-tenth of one cent per 
nnmber per pound on all numbers exceeding number thirty; colored, bleached, or 
dyed, in whole or in part, five cents per pound additional. 

INDORSEMENT BY VARIOUS FIRMS. 

We entirely approve of the above proposition for duties on rovings 
and yarn. 

S. B. B. W. Fleisher, John H. Dearally, Howland Croft Sons 
& Co., A. J. Camerant & Co., Highland Worsted Mills, 
per J. T. Bottomley, Wm. H. Grundy & Co., Richard 
Campion, Erben, Harding & Co., Yewdall & Jones Bros., 
James Doak, jr., & Co., spinners in Philadelphia and 
vicinity. B. F. Boyer, 516 Market street, Philadelphia; 
H. C. Ball & Co., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bridge- 
ton Worsted Co. ; Abbot & Co., Graniteville, Mass. ; Geo. 
Merritt & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Trenton Worsted 
Mills, Trenton, N. J.; Swift River Co., Enfleld, Mass.; 
D. Goff & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I.; Crabtree & Patchett, 
Montgomery, N. Y.; Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, 
K. J. ; Henry Grant & Son, Third and Somerset streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; J. Randall & Bro., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
H. Whiteley & Co., 4650 Market street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; William Scholes & Son, Second and Indiana ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Pa.; Milwaukee Worsted Mills, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ; Cornelius Harnigan, West Conshohocken, 
Pa.; George Campbell & Co., Twenty-first and Wash- 
ington avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Cooper Manufacture 
Co., Bennington, N. Y. ; Folwell Bros. & Co., 625 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, Pa.; National and Providence 
Worsted Mills, and others. 



Fulton, N. Y., January 3, 1897. 
Dear Sir: We have received a copy of the tariff schedule proposed 
by the woolen and worsted yam spinners of Philadelphia, requesting 
our signature if we approve it. We think the compensatory rate is too 
low on the first two paragraphs, and believe that the first should be 
three times the duty on a pound of wool and that the second should 
be three and one-half times. We also believe that the third paragraph 
is too low and should be raised to three and three-quarters or four 
times. We think that two and one half times for yarn worth not more 
than 30 cents a pound is not enough, but should be three times; but 
we are convinced that the second paragraph, valued at not more than 
40 cents a pound, is where we would have trouble, and that the pro- 
posed duty would work to the disadvantage of the yarn spinner, as, 
under a depressed wool market in Europe and heavy shrinkage, fine wools 
could be bought and sold in yarn under 40 cents a pound, to compete 
with yarns made on this side that would require three and three-quar- 
ters pounds of domestic wool to make a pound of yarn of similar grade* 
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Therefore you can readily see that the proposed compeusatory duties 
ou yams valued at between 30 and 40 cents would place the American 
manufacturer of similar yavns under quite a disadvantage. 

Fulton Worsted Mulls, 
John W. Naby, AgenU 

SCHEDULE AND EATES EECOMMEKDED BT VAEIOUS MANUFAC- 

TUEIKG COMPANIES. 

Boston, January 1, 1S97. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

Tbe undersigned Arms respectfully recommend the following rates 
of duty: 

Raw material . — The duty on wool of the sheep, hair of the coat, camel, and other 
like animals, 8 cents per ponnd in grease; if scoured or washed, two and one-half 
times the rate of grease wool. Wool tops the same us scoured wool. The duty on 
thread waste and rin«? waste shall he 9 cents per pound. The duty on Hluhhing 
\?a8te, roving waste^ noils, garnetted thread waste, and carbonized noils, 11 cents per 
pound. 

JVorsted yarn. — The duty on worsted yarn shall be: On worst-ed yarn costing 35 
cents per pound or under in all numbers u]) to and including thirties, 20 cents per 
pound, and in addition thereto on all numbers above thirties, if single ou tubes, one- 
fourth cent per number per pound; if two or more ply, one-half cent per number per 
pound. On worsted yarn costing from above 35 cents per pound to 65 cents per 
pound in all numbers up to and including thirties, 25 cents per pound, and in addi- 
tion thereto on all numbers above thirties to forties, if single on tubes, one-fourth 
cent per number per pound; above forties, if single on tubes, one-half cent per num- 
ber per pound; if two or more ply, one-half cent per number per pound: above 
forties, three-fourths cent per number per pound. On worsted yarn costing above 65 
cents per pound, 35 cents per pound in all numbers up to and including thirties, and 
in addition thereto ou all numbers above thirties to forties, if single on tubes, one- 
fourth cent per number per pound; above forties, if single on tubes, one-half cent 
per number per pound; if two or more ply, one-half cent per number per pound; 
above forties, three-fourths cent per number per pound. 

Woolen and worsted cloths. — Woolen and worsted cloths, valued not above 80 cents 
per pound, 40 cents per ponnd and 20 per cent; valued above 80 cents per pound, 40 
cents per pound and 30 per cent; valued not above 30 cents per pound, 25 cents per 
pound and 20 per cent. 

Knit goods and other schedules as per Knit Goods Association and 
]^ational Wool Association. 

Andrew J. Solis, Jr., Boston^ Ma^s,, 
Root Mfg. Co., Cohoea, JT. F., 
Swift River Co., Enfield^ Mass., 
French & Ward, West Stoughton, Mass.j 
and others. 



SILKOOL. 

STATEMEVT submitted BT ME. W. M. CEOWE, OF FEW TOEK 

New York, N. Y., December 5, 1896. 
Committee on Ways and Means : 

I call your attention to a yarn called ^^Silkool," not made in this 
country and not likely to be, as the demand is so small, it being only used 
in the very tine grades of underwear. This yarn is silk nnd wool carded 
together, the silk being the largest percentage and of course the com- 
ponent of chief value, and yet, because this class of material was not 
provided for under the present tariff and from the fact of the presence 
of wool in it, the Board of Appraisers were compelled to decide that 
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the highest duty was payable, i. e., wool duty, 40 per cent, even though 
the yarn looks like silk. Is this right! Should this yarn under your 
proposed new tariff have to pay the wool duty, I fear it will stop its 
being used here altogether. The yarn is exclusively, I may say, made 
by W. HoUins & Co., of Nottingham, England. I wish to refer the 
matter to you for consideration, and shall be glad at anytime to wait 
on you to give further information. 

W. M. OuowE. 



THREE AVOOL-MANUFACTURING PROCESSES. 

STATEMENT SUBMITTED BT MS. WILLIAM J. McCAUSLAHD, OF 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Philadelphia, December 21^ 1896, 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

There are what might properly be called three distinct processes of 
manufacturing wool. The first is the original, which consists princi- 
pally of the common carding and mule spinning; the next improvement 
is what is called the Bradford system, which consists in combing and 
spinning by frame. This yarn is mostly used for dress goods. When 
used for men's woolen clothes, you can readily distinguish it after a little 
wear by the cloth becoming glossy. The kind of yarns made by this 
process can not be used for hosiery or underwear, even with what are 
called improved spinning frames for making soft twisted yarns. The 
next and lust is what is called the French and German systems. This 
consists in using combing machines, also machines for manipulating the 
fiber so that it is impossible to distinguish wool with short fiber from 
that with Australian long- wool fiber, or mixing both together. This 
wool is all spun on mules, and enables manufacturers to make success- 
fully fine grades of hosiery and underwear. The cloths that are made by 
this process never get glossy. The goods are very fine. This process 
is the latest and undoubtedly the most expensive. It is what is used 
principally by the great manufacturing concerns of Europe for fine 
goods. This process would enable the use of an endless amount of 
American wool in this country, but unfortunately out of 4,000 woolen 
manufacturing establishments there are only 10 woolen mills in this 
country (Appendix A) which have this process in operation, and that in a 
small way. The cqmbined mills will hardly amount to 50,000 spindles. 
There is one concern in Belgium which has double the amount of this 
kind of machinery that this country has. A protection that will answer 
the Bradford or the original system simply means ruin to the latest 
improved methods. We can see any time we desire to do so what effect 
this system has had on all the best grades of goods. It has simply 
undermined the reputation of our goods made by the old processes in 
use here. 

Supposing the rail manufacturers continued to make iron rails after 
it had been demonstrated that steel was superior, the iron rail makers 
would simply have to go out of business. Protective tariff can not 
overcome these kinds of facts. You take some of the worsted yarn 
spun under the Bradford system, which is hard twisted, and place it 
under the sun's hot rays, you will find it will retain the heat so much 
more than the soft spun yarn, under the German sy8tem,that its colors 
will fade twice as quickly. The fact that machinery is in existence for 
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manufacturing wool similar to that grown in this country into a superior 
grade of goods than what is generally produced here ought to be care- 
fully looked into for the benefit of both woolgrowers and the manufac- 
turing interests. The markets are all made and established for goods 
made by the French and German system by Europe. We must conform 
to these processes it* we wish to supply the demands. I think you will find 
as soon as the manufacturing interest does this, the importation of foreign 
wools will lessen and the consumption of American increase. So long 
as the manufacturing interests are disposed to struggle along with proc- 
esses that have been abandoned for making high grades of goods, 
Europe can figure upon a demand for all this kind of goods we are 
unable to supply. The great number of worsted mills in this country 
using 'the Bradford system can be changed without any enormous 
expense, as their mills are filled with machinery that can be utilized. 

Appendix A. 

List of milh with French and German eysteme. 

ArlinjQ:ton Mills, Lawrence, Mass., partly. 
Washington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., partly. 
Lower Pacific Mill, partly. 
Providence Worsted Mill, Providence, partly. 
Fnlton Mills, Kulton, N. Y., partly. 
Botany Worsted Mill, Passaic, N. J. 
Allegheny Worsted Mill, Philadelphia, Pa., all. 
Conshohocken Worsted Mill, Conshohocken, all. 
Atlantic Delaine, Providence, partly. 
Geo. Campbell & Co., Philadelphia, partly. 



UNDERVALUATION. 
THE NEWBUEO, N. T., WOOLEN MILLS CITES A CASE IN HAND. 

Newbubg, K. Y., January 5, 1897. 

Dear Sib: It may be of interest to the committee to have specific 
knowledge of the undervaluation of goods by a German manufacturer 
under the present existing tariff. The knowledge and evidence to sup- 
port the statement are in the hands of the Board of General Appraisers, 
Bleecker street, New York City. 

Briefly stated, the writer was in the stores of our New York agents 
in New York City soon after the passage of Wilson bill. An agent of a 
German manufacturer of plushes or pile fabrics, supposing the writer to 
be a member of the firm, offered for sale German plushes of like char- 
acter as those made in our mill. After examining his samples and say- 
ing that we used such goods the agent handed me his price list. At 
foot of this price list was written : 

For purpose of United States customs invoice, 20 per cent less than these prices. 

1 bought some of his goods, then informed the customs authorities. 
The goods were passed and delivered to us, and seized in our place. 
We were told that the penalty and advance over valuation amounted to 
80 per cent. This we think a simple but very strong argument for spe- 
cific in place of ad valorem duties. 

If a duty is placed upon wool, we think at least an equal additional 
duty should be placed upon plushes or pile fabrics. 

NEWBURa Woolen Mills. 
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Schedule L-SILKS AND SILK GOODS. 



SILK BUTTONS. 

(Paragraph 300.) 

STATEMENT OF MB. WILLIAM H. CHAPMAH, PBESISEHT OF THE 
WILLISTOH AHD EHIOHT COMPAITT, EAST HAMPTOH, MASS. 

TUBSDAY, December 29^ 1896. 

Mr. Chapman said: I simply waut to make the statement that we 
desire to remain in the silk schedule as heretofore and in the wool 
schedule as heretofore, providing our materials come in under the 10 
per cent duty as heretofore. 

The Ohaibman. What do you mean by heretofore f As they are no w, 
or as they were under the act of 1890 f 

Mr. Ohapman. The materials have been under 10 per cent for many 
years. 

The Ohaibman. I know that; but how about the buttons themselves f 

Mr. Chapman. We are satisfied to let the buttons themselves remain 
in the silk schedule and take such as the silk men get on their classes 
of goods. 

The Chairman. You leave that to the future thenf 

Mr. Chapman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dalzell. What is your suggestion f 

Mr. Chapman. That it remain the same. 

Mr. Dalzell. That is as to your materials f 

Mr. Chapman. Yes; which we consider a raw material. They are 
not made in this country to any extent. 

Mr. Dalzell. Let me understand. Your industry is covered by 
paragraph 315 of Schedule N, and is also covered by paragraph 302, 
the last of Schedule L. 

Mr. Chapman. And paragraph 300 in Schedule L. 

Mr. Dalzell. Now, you don't want any change in N 

Mr. Chapman. And then in K, it is No. 286, that is under wool and 
worsteds. 

Mr. Dalzell. Paragraph 300 is webbings. 

Mr. Chapman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dalzell. Do you want a change in Schedule K, paragraph 286 f 

Mr. Chapman. No, sir; we are satisfied to remain in the wool 
schedule. 

Mr. Dalzell. L, 300 — do you want a change there f 

Mr. Chapman. No, sir; we are satisfied to remain with the silk 
industry; whatever they get we would like the same. 

Mr. Bussell. You were speaking about paragraph 286. You do 
not speak for everything included in thatf 
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Mr. Ghaphan. We refer maiuly to the buttons. The other thiup 
we don't have anything to say aboat 

Mr. BussELL. Yon don't know what the other people wantt 

Mr. Ghaphan. I think they will be satisfled, bat I only speak for 
oorselyes. 

Mr. Ghapman sabmitted the following paper: 

COMMITTEB ox WaTS AND MbANS: 

The undersigned mana&otarero of covered bnttonsuuid as a oommittee repreaent- 
ins the principal button mannfaotorera of the UniteoStates, beg leave to respect- 
ftLUy call yonr attention to paragraph 300, in Schedule L, under silk and silk soods, 
in tne so-called Wilson tariff biU, wherein webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, 
beltings, bindings, braids, gaUoons, fringes, cords, ana tassels, any of the foregoing 
which are elastic or nonelastic, buttons and ornaments made of silk, or of whic£ 
silk is the coniponent material or chief value, duty 45 per cent ad valorem ; aim, 
to paragraph ^xS, in Schedule K, wool and manufactures of wool, wherein but- 
tons or barrel buttons, or buttons of other forms, for tassels or ornaments, made 
of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, or of which 
wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals is a componeDt 
material, are mentioned at 50 per cent ad valorem, and would ask that such 
portion of the schedule above referred to as affects buttons be aUowed to zemain in 
said schedules, viz, K and L, providing that paragraph 315 of Schedule N, snndrieei, 
wherein button forms, lastings, mohair cloth, silk, or other manufactarea of cloth, 
woven or made in patterns of such size, shape, or form, or cut in such manner to be 
fit for buttons excluslTely. be continued at the same duty as before, namely, at 10 
per cent ad valorem. This has been the rate of duty on these goods, namely, 
material out for buttons, for many years. At one time they were on the free list, 
but for many years they nave been subject to a duty of 10 per cent. 

The material out as above described is considered by manufiioturers of buttons s« 
a raw material, and, in the qualities and grades imported, is not produced in thk 
country. 

The manufacture of buttons is one of the smaller industries of the country, bat 
one of great importance to those who are engaged in it and dependent upon it for 
support. It is therefore of the utmost importance to all those engaged in thi» 
industrv, and the consequent support of tnousands of people, that the duty be 
retained in the schedules as above mentioned. 

The undersigned will be pleased to give any further information your honorable 
committee may desire. 

Wm. H. Chapmak, 
Pre9ideni of WilliBton 4- Knight Co 
Office, 640 Broadway, New York; htoioriee, Easihampton, Maee, 

A. W. Newxll, 
Vioe^Preeidmi of Newell Bros. Mfg. Company^ 
Office, 487 Broadway f New York; Faotoriee, Springfield, Ma—, 

SILK HOSIERY. 

(Paragraph 301.) 
STATEMEHT OF nu JAKES TALCOTT, OF HEW TOBK. 

TtTBSDAY, December 29 ^ 1896. 

Mr. Taloott said: I represent the American Hosiery Oompany, of 
New Britain, Conn. I merely repeat what I said this morning upon 
the sabject of cotton goods. We have a large investment also in 
machinery for silk hosiery and underwear. At the present it is 
unprofitable. We want protection in that in order to run our machin- 
ery. That is all we want. It is not necessary for me to say anything 
more. 

Mr. Wheeler. While the gentleman is up I would like to have go 
in these hearings, in connection with what he said this morning, some- 
thing in regard to the cost of labor at various points in Europe with 
regard to the manufacture of cotton goods. 
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Mr. Wheeler submitted the following extract from a speech which he 
delivered on the tarift* in the House of Representatives, May 5, 1888: , 

The Hon. James G. Blaine iu his report on the cotton-gooiln trade of the world 
g^ves an extended discussion to the subject. He qnotes from Consul Shaw, who then 
represented our Government at Manchester. I read from page 95 : 

"In commenting on the strike then imminent in Manchester, Consnl Shawsa^s: 
'' ^Tfae plea that the factory operatives iu Manchester are now receiving higher 
^wa^es in proportion to the time they work than American operatives is urgently 
made by manufacturers here, and this, together with the increasing financial distress 
among mill owners, is gradually allaying the discontent among operati veR.' " 

Mr. Blaine appears to have appreciated the difiSculties to which I have referred in 
obtaining accurate information about wages in England. On page 98 he says: 

'' Owing to the different arrangements of the English and American tables of wages, 
it is difficult to give comparative analyses thereof which would show at a glance the 
difference in wages of the operatives of both countries. 

'' The demand for labor in England has at times been such that workmen were, 
induced to leave this country and accept employment in English factories. The 
American consul at Bristol, England, presented a report upon this subject, and states 
that no laborer should be enticed to leave the United States to make his home in 
England, and that those who have been induced to do so have become dissatisfied." 
In the report he says : 

''A number of such laborers, and also some mechanics, have during the last two 
years called upon this consulate for help to get back to the United States, cursing 
the day when they left America for Europe, where neither milk nor honey is flowing. 
Compared with Europe the United States is a paradise for a sober and faithful 
vorkingman.'' 

In consequence of these varying reports, the State Department, with the aid of 
American consuls, commenced a thorough and exhaustive investigation of this sub* 
jeot. Numerous and detailed reports were received, carefully compared, and verified . 
Mr. Blaine presented them to Congress with his comments and recommendations. In 
this interesting and valuable paper Mr. Blaine gives most elaborate tables, showing 
the actual pay given to operatives in cotton muls both in England and the United. 
States, and on page 98 he sums up in these words : 

''The wages of spinners and weavers in Lancashire and in Massachusetts, accord- 
ing to the foregoing statements, were as follows per week : 

* ' Spinners : English, $7.20 to $8.40 (master spinners running as high as $12) ; Ameri- 
can, $7.07 to $10.30. 

''Weavers: English, $3.84 to $8.64, subject, at the date on which these rates were 
given, to a reduction of 10 per cent; American, $4.82 to $8.73. 

"The average wages of employees in the Massachusetts mills is as follows, accord- 
ing to the official returns: Men, $8.30; women, $5.62; male children, $3.11; female 
children, $3.^. According to Consnl Shaw's report, the average wages of the men 
employed in the Lancashire mills on the 1st of January, 1880, was about $8 per week, 
subject to a reduction of 10 per cent ; women, from $3.40 to $4.30, subject to a redac- 
tion of 10 per cent. 

*' The hours of labor in the Lancashire mills are 56, in the Massachusetts mills 60 
per week. The hours of labor in the mills in the other New England States, where 
the wages are generally less than in Massachusetts, are usually 66 to 69 per week." 
- An analysis of these figures shows that the average wa«;es paid men in Massachu- 
setts cotton mills is $8.30 per week for 60 hours' worv, while in England the average 
wages paid to men in cotton factories is $8 per week for 56 hours' work. Therefore, 
according to this official report, factory hands get 14 cents and a fraction per hour 
in Old England, and for the same work in protected New England they get 13 cents 
and a fraction per hour. 

In the same report, pages 98 and 99, Mr. Blaine uses this language : 
. " Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American operatives 
are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter and their longer hours 
of labor. If this should prove to be a fact in practice, as it seems to be proved from 
official statistics, it wonla be a very important element in the establishment of our 
ability to compete with England for onr share of the cotton-goods trade of the 
world." 

Mr. Buchanan. Will the gentleman allow me a question f Owing to the noise 
and confusion incident to the crowded condition of the Chamber, I was not able to 
ascertain the publication of Mr. Blaine from which the gentleman read. 

Mr. Whkblrr. I read from a document called the Cotton Goods Trade of the 
World. It was published hy the Depffftment of State and it dated June 25> 1881. 
Mr. Buchanan. Compiled by whomf 

Mr. Wheelbr. Prepared by Hon. James Q. Blaine; signed by him as Secretary of 
State. 
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Mr. Buchanan. Was it written by hiiuf 

Mr. WusRLBU. I presume Mr. Hlaine writes all his books and prepares all the pub- 
lic documents to which he puts his name. I believe he is never happier than when 
using his facile pen. 

Mr. Buchanan. But 1 was endeavoring to ascertain whether this publication was 
aimply compiled by snbonliuates under Mr. Blaine's direction, or was a work of his 
own. 

Mr. Whkeler. It is si^ed by him ; and tlie fluent, elegant language, clearly 
•hows it was wiitten by him. 

Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Blaine is generally able to express himself with force and 
eleffance. 

Mr. Whrklkr. He has, in this rase, expressed himself with great force and grest 
truth. This document, which Mr. Blaine put before the country, stands as a 
monument to the foresight of that profound politician. 

Mr. Buchanan. I appreciate the gentleman's anpreoiation of Mr. Blaine. 

Mr. Whsrlku. In tlie same report, backed by elaborate statistics, Mr. Blaine esti- 
mates that the British mills consume 1,220,000,000 pounds annually ; and that in 1880 
American mills consumed 724,800,000 pounds. 

He estimates the output of piece goods that year in British mills at 5,439,645,0iX> 
yards, and the output of piece goods in American mills at 2,131,580,000 yards. He 
estimates that the British mills employed 500,000 operatives, while the mills of the 
United States only employed 181,000 operatives. And he puts the number of spindles 
in the United States at 10,920,000, and the number in Great Britain at 40,000,000. 

Mr. Blaine then gives the relative value of the English and American cotton manu- 
factures, and makes this gratifying assertion: 

^'From these returns it is seen that every American spindle consumes 66 pounds 
of raw cotton, while each British spindle consumes only 32 pounds, or less than one- 
half the American consumption per spindle. 

"It thus appears that each American operative works up as much raw material as 
two British operatives, turns out nearly $1.50 worth of manufactures to the British 
operative's $1 worth, and even in piece goods, where the superior quality and weight 
of the American eoods are so marked, the American operative turned ont 2.75 yards 
to 2.50 yards by the British operative/' 

I have also before me, volume 25, Miscellaneous Documents, Forty-seventh Con- 
gress, which contains a report from Mr. Frelinghuvsen, President Arthur's Secre- 
tary of State. On pase^ 43 and 44 are some tables showing the rates of wages paid 
for weaving printing cloth in some of the principal districts of England and America. 

The report thus refers to them : 

''As one of the latest and fullest comparisons between English and American 
manufactures, I believe the following tables and remarks from his pen will be found 
xeUable.'' 

I present these tables without any comment, except that they go far to refhte the 
many erroneous impressions that have been created regarding English and American 
factory labor. 

The following is the rate of wases paid for weaving printing cloth in some of the 
principal districts in England and America. 



ENGLAND, 



Desoriptlon of oloth. 



28.inoh, 56-Teed, 14 picks (00 by 04), 58 ysrds . 
28-inch, OOreed, 18 picks (04 by 84), 58 yards . 




Stock- w^^- 

port. I ^y^*- 



OenU, i Genu. ' Omit. 
24.08 25.04 25.04 

27.70 20.00 , 20.48 



OmtM, 
25.28 
29.80 



Average. 



C€fUf. 

25.00 
28.88 



AMERICA. 




28-inoh, 50.rc6d, 14 picks (00 by 56). 58 yards .. 
28-inch, OOreed, 16 picks (64 by 64), 58 yards .. 
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Summarjf c/oo»i of man^faot»riHg printing cloth. 



Places. / 



FaU River... . 

lA>well 

Rhode Island 
Pensaylvania 
Bngland ..... 




Bent, in- 




terest, 




andde- 


Total. 


precia- 




tion. 




Oentt. 


Oentt. 


i.llB3 


14.1868 


4.1183 


18.7288 


8.7487 


11.9907 


4.1188 


15.6983 


2.572 


12.16 



The report goes on and says : 

''Your readers will gather from the figures gathered in the foregoing table of costs 
that in the matter of wages America is as cheap as England." 

I will now quote from another distinguished Republican Secretary of State. On 
May 17, 1879, Hon. William Evarts, Secretary of State, transmitted to the Forty-sixth 
Congress a report upon labor statistics, giving rates of wages, covering, as he says — 
I read from page 1 — 

"The labor question in all its aspects in Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Italy, Holland, Spain, and Switzerland (which, 
with the United States, may be said to comprise the world of educated and progress- 
ive labor).*' 

After giving numerous and most elaborate reports and various kinds of evidence, 
Mr. Evarts says, page 35, paragraph 1 : 

"The rates of wages in the United States, roughly estimated, are more than twice 
those in Belsium; three times those in Denmark. France, and Germany; once and 
a half those in England and Scotland, and more than three times those in Italy and 
Spain.'' 

But another important and gratifying point is brought forward by Secretary 
Evarts. I read from page 36, paragraph 9 : 

"That the average American workman performs from one and one-half to twice as 
much work in a given time as the average European workmen. This is so important 
a point in connection with our ability to compete with the cheap-labor manu»ctures 
or Europe, and it seems on first thouf^ht so strange, that I will trouble you with 
somewhat lengthy quotations fh)m the reports in support thereof." 

Mr. Evarts quotes a number of authorities to sustain this statement, and then says : 

** For the first time our manufacturers are now assuming international proportions. 
At a time of universal depression we have met those nations which held a monopoly 
of the world's markets, met them in their strongholds, and established the fact that 
American manufactures are second to the manufactures of no other nation, and that 
with a proper and patriotic understanding between capitalist and laborer we can 
command a fair share of the buying world's patronage, and command that patronage 
with larger profits to the capitalist and higher wages to the laborer than can be 
made or paid in any other country." 

Mr. Evarts then speaks of the superior individuality and inventive genius of the 
X»eople of the Unitea States, and says, page 37 : 

"One workman in the United States, as will be seen from the foregoing extracts, 
does as much work as two workmen in most of the countries of Europe; even the 
immigrant from Europe attains this progressive spirit by a few years' association 
with American workmen." 

I desire to call special attention to this imj^rtant and well-known fact, that immi- 
grants under the influence of our free institutions soon become Amerioanized, become 
imbued with our proi^essive spirit, do twice as much work as they did in their native 
land, and thus rapidly acquire competence. The difference between the American 
workman and the foreign peasant is then expressed by the honorable Secretary in 
this terse language: 

"We have no oppressed and stupid peasantry, little more intelligent than the tools 
they handle. All are self-thinking, sw-acting, and self-supporting." 

The Chairman. I will pass also to the stenographer the official report 
of the Oommissioner of Labor as to the wages in this coantry and the 
wages in Earope. 
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. WAGES IN GREAT BBITAIN AND AMERICA. 
General average weekly wage paid to all employees in 188S. 



Massaobnsetts. 



InduHtries. 



DometHe and per»onal ojles. 
1. Domestio Mrvioe 




Trade and trantportation. 
2. Cfirrien on loada 



Agriculture. 



3. Agricnltare. 



fUKeriee. 



4. Fisheries 

MiruM, 

6. Mining 

Mant^aeturet and meehanieal industriss. , 

0. Agrioaltund implements 

7. Arms and ammunition 

8. Artificial teeth and dental work 

9. Artisans' tools 

10. Awnings and tents 

11. Bags and bagging 

12. Buokbinderles 

13. Boots and shoes 

14. Boxes 

16. Brick 

16. Brooms and brushes 

17. Building trades 

18. Burial cases, caskets, coffins, eto 

19. Buttons and dress trimmings 

20. Carpetiugs 

21. Carriages and wagons 

22. Cement, kaolin, lime, and plaster 

23. Charcoal 

24. Chemical preparations 

25 Clocks and watches 

26. Clothing 

27. Concrete walks, paving, etc 

28. Cooking, lighting, and heating apparatus 

20. Cordage and twine 

80. Corks 

31. Cotton goods 

32. Cotton and woolen textiles 

83. Crayons, pencils, crucibles, eto 

84. Drugs and medicines 

35. Dyeing and finishing textiles 

36. DyestuiTs 

37. Earthen and stone ware 

88. Electroplating 

30. Emery and sand paper, cloth, etc 

40. Fancy articles 

41. FertHixers 

42. Fireworks and matches 

43. Flax, linen, hemp, and Jote goods 

44. Food preparationa 

45. Furniture 

46. Gas works 

47. Glass 

48. Glue, isinglaas, and starch 

49. Hair work 

50. Hose: Rubber, linen, etc 

51. Hosiery 

52. Ink, mucilage, and paste 

53. Ivory, bone, and horn goods 

54. Jewelry burnishing and lapidary work. 

66. Leather 

56. Liquors and bererageB 



13.03 

12.44 
6.59 
11.67 



Percent, 



8 : 

5 

li 

1 ' 

1 

8 

5 

6 

5 

8 

2 

2 

7 

8 

2 

2 

1 

5 

8 

2 

1 

2 

2 

7 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

6 

6 

8 

2 

6 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

8 

1 



11.42 

13. 62 

12.65 

10.32 

13.69 

6.16 

10.66 

10.34 

8.80 

8.50 

9.42 

12.54 

13.84 

6.93 

7.76 

12.48 

8.46 

9.71 

8.78 

12.99 

9.23 

13.83 

10.22 

7.73 

7.14 

7.14 

7.00 

10.10 

9.53 

7.56 

9.65 

11.14 

10.91 

10.30 

6.23 

10.04 

7.20 

5.99 

10.66 

10.99 

15.06 

10.84 

9.91 

6.67 

8.86 

7.49 

10.60 

8.46 

13.73 

10.44 

8.76 



191.6 



Great BriUin. 



111 



^ 
11 



1 $2.26 



Oa 



PSere 



2 I 5.14 



33.6 
98.6 



HI 



Ul 
86.4 
71.6 
77.7 
89.7 



88.8 
93.5 



8.85 
6.86 



4.89 



74.6 
69 



55.2 



4.90 . 
4.72 - 
5.01 '. 
5.30 ,. 
6.61 t. 



4.11 
6.45 



7.44 
5.46 



4.60 



99 

122.5 
38.1 

117.6 
66.7 



64.6 



83.6 



3.01 
4.79 
7.96 
6.92 
6.54 



4.66 
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General averagetreekly wage paid io all employee in i^^^— Contlnaod. 

Great Britain. 



Industries. 



Manvfaeturet and muihanital induitrU*— 
Con tinned. 

57. Liquors: Malt and distilled 

68. Lumber 

50. Machines and machinery 

60. Metals and metalllo goods 

61. Mixed toztiles 

62. Models and patterns 

Musical instruments and materials 

Oils and illaminaiiiiff fluids 

Paints, oolors, and cbemioals 

Paper 

Perfumes and toilet preparationa 

Photographs and photographic materials 

Polishes anddresaings 

Printing and publishing 

Printing, dyeing, bleaching, and finish- 
ing cotton textiles 

Ha ilroad oonatruotion 

Rubber and elaatic goods 

Salt. 



64. 

65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
60. 
70. 
71. 

72. 

73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 



Scientlflo instruments and appliancea . 

Seedomahing 

ShipbnildiBff. 



Silk and silk goods 

Sporting goods 



Straw goods 

Tallow, candlea, soap, and grease . 

Tobacco and cigars 

Toys and games 

Trunks and yalisea 

Whips 

Wooden goods 

Woolen goods 

WorstecTgooda 



00. Laborers. 



Labwren, 




SUMMARY. 



Domestic and personal oiBcs 


1 
1 
5 

1 


$8.03 
12.44 

6.50 
11.67 










Trade and transportation 




1 


Agriculture 


191.6 


1 


$2.2e 




Fisheries 




Mines 




2 
*2.68 


5.14 
5.87 




l^annfactures and mAAfiftnlftal tndnstries 


•3.80 

a 


9.81 
U.67 


73 




Laborers 














All industries 


♦8.70 


9.77 


75.4 


•2.62 


5.57 









• Average. 

From the preceding table we seoare onr first ffrand comparison and result. 

In the 90 industries considered, from 1860 to 1883, the general average weekly wage 
was 75.40 per cent higher in Massachusetts than in Great Britain. 

If we examine the manufacturing and mechanical industries by themnelyes, 84 in 
Massachusetts and 35 in Great Britain, we find, in these industries, that the general 
average weekly wa^e, from 1860 to 1883, was 73.02 per cent higher in Massaohnsetts 
than m Great Britain. If we confine our comparison to the 37 industries which sup- 
ply an exact comparison — ^tbat is, an average figure in both countries for the same 
mdustrv — we discover that the general average weekly wage in these 37 industries in 
Massachusetts, from 1860 to 1883, was ^10.17, while in Great Britain it was $5.57, or, 
the general average weekly wa|y^e was 83.59 per cent higher in Massachusetts than in 
Great Britain. A further examination of these 37 fully comparative industries shows 
that in 8 the percentage in favor ot Massachusetts was less than 60, in 7 from 60 to 80, 
in 11 from 80 to 100, and in 11 over 100 per cent, reaching as high as 191.6 per cent. 
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Mr. BussELL. In connection with Mr. Talcott's letter, I have a letter 
here from the secretary of the American Hosiery Company which deals 
largely with the question of labor in the manufacture of underwear and 
hosiery, which I would like to go in the record. 

Mr. Bussell submitted the letter, as follows : 

Nbw Britain, Conn., December £4, 1896. 
Hon. Charlbs A. Russkll, 

WaekingUm, D. C, 

Dear Sir: Mr. Dimook, of the Nonatack Silk Company, has requested ns to gire 
yon oar views relative to the tariff on silk underwear and hosiery. 

The knitting of fashioned silk onderwear, where the shape is formed as the knit- 
ting proceeds, is necessarily a slow and expensive process as compared with ordinary 
weaving, and it requires very costly machinerv and skilled labor. Furthermore, 
when the garments come from the knitting machines, the selvages have to be joined 
or ''seamra," and on silk ffoods this is a hand process involving much labor. Ait«r 
the *' seaming" and pressiug, the ''finishing'^ or " making up '^remains to be done, 
which also involves a great deal of labor, for goods of this class require the asms 
care that a tailor would bestow on a suit of clothes. There are also the facings, 
pearl buttons, braids, and other trimminss to be applied, which all tend to increase 
the cost. Then, also, the "packing" ana preparing for the market involves a large 
expense as compared with ordinary woven fabrics, or piece goods, as the nnderwear 
is all put up two-twelfths dozen in a box, which, with the stamping, labeling, etc., 
make the charges for this department quite large. We are inclined to think that in 
no other brancn is the proportion of hand labor to the cost of the goods so large as 
in the manufacture of fashioned underwear and hosiery. 

Under the McKinley tariff we had a protection of 60 per cent, and did fairly well, 
and were able to produce goods which were admitted by competent Judges to be 
fully equal in every respect to the finest imported goods. Under the present duty of 
50 per cent ad valorem our business has fallen off, and we can do very little. 

We do not wish to burden yon with details, but, as already intimated, this branch 
of silk industrv is quite different from the manufacture of piece goods, ribbons, or 
other woven fabrics, in that the goods have to be "made up'' in garments, ready for 
the wearer, under similar conditions that would exist if ordinary dress goods, vel- 
vets, etc., were to be "made up^' in costumes to compete with imported goods. We 
are aware that it is difficult to arrange a schedule of duties that will meet all these 
various conditions. We do not advocate any excessive duties. All that we wish is 
a fair protection, and we w^ould therefore suggest that the 60 per cent duty be 
restored; in fact the business requires that extra 10 per cent to enable American 
manufacturers of this class of goods to hold their own against the cheap labor of 
Europe. 

American Hosiery Co. 
E. H. Davison, Secretary. 

STATEMENT OF W. H. BUTEU, BEPEESEHTDrG THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA KNITTIHG MILLS, OP PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Tuesday, December 29^ 1896. 

Mr. BiLYEU said: We are manafacturers of silk hosiery, having 
quite an extensive plant, and I would ask the committee to put oar duty 
back again to what it was iu the McKinley bill, which was 60 per cent ad 
valorem. This is a luxury, and something that everybody does not use. 
It affects hardly anybody in this country, because there are only two or 
three manufacturers of it. The American Hosiery Company, I believe, 
as well as ourselves, mauufiicture silk hosiery. It is merely asking for 
an amount to be put back to sustain a struggling industry that really 
-needs it. 

The Ohaibman. It was 60 per cent under the act of 1890. That 
covers laces and articles made of lace, embroidered by hand or machin- 
ery, handkerchiefs and articles of wearing apparel of every description^ 
including knit goods f 

Mr. BiLYEU. That is the article; yes sir. Schedule L, Paragraph 301. 
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KNIT SPUN SILK UNDERWEAR. 

(Paragraph 901.) 

Florkncr, Mass., December £6, 1896, 
Hou. Charles A. RubsslLi Wa$kingUm, D. C, 

Dear Sir : Replying to ioqniries as to a fair rate of daty on snch goods as we manu* 
faotare, I am fortonate in having fUU details of the cost of knit spun silk nnderwear, 
as ffiven me hy our manager last Jnly . The details cover the cost of ladies', gents'* 
and infants' shirts, vests, and drawers, and show that each pound of spun silk yam 
put into garments cost $7.02, of which $4.66 was lahor account in the knitting depart- 
ment and $2.36 the oost of mannfaotnring the spun silk yam, thus we have 66.3b per 
cent of the entire cost in the knitting department, labor account. 

Now, as resards the cost of snch goods in Europe. I will take a conservative view 
and assume tnat the labor account in knitting and making up garments in Europe is 
60 per cent less and the cost of spun silk 25 per cent less than in this country, thos 
saving one-half of $4.66 in labor, $2.33; savini; one-fourth of cost of yam, $2.36, $1.77: 
and wehaTe cost of 1 pound of knit underwear in Europe, $4.10; add, say, 60 per cent 
daty, $2.46, and we have $6.56, and we are still 46 cents a pound on the wrong side of 
the ledger. 

The trouble with knit goods is that, unlike woven fabrics, such goods are made 
into garments instead of being sold in bullc. I am convinced that nothing lees than 
the equivalent of a 60 per cent ad valorem duty will enable us to start up our idle knit- 
ting machines, notwithstanding our superior facilities for marketing goods throngh 
oar various stores in the leading cities east and west. 

I am not able to formulate a plan for specific duties on knit goods that would be 
practical. 

Ira Dimock, Preeident Nonotuck Silk Co, 

BECI.ASSIFICATION RECOMMENDED. 

(Paragraph 302.) 

Nbw York, December 29, 1896. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

We are in favor of any reasonable duty, but this duty as honestly collected as 
possible. Therefore we favor a partly specific duty and high penalties for any 
fraud. As it now is, silk and silk mixed goods are mostly imported by so-called 
commission houses and sold for a certain commission, which leaves all responsibility 
as to the correctness of invoices to the foreign manufacturer. This practice has 
resulted in undervaluations in this branch alone of from 25 to 50 per cent, and has 
debarred in a great many cases would-be purchasers of goods in the foreign markets 
from doing so. We therefore suggest that Schedule L, silk and silk goods, para- 
graph 302, be changed as below : 

Schedule I, silks and silk goods, paragraph 302, should be changed as follows : 

302. All manufactures of silk, or of which silk is the component material of chief 
value, not specially provided for in this act, (a) if made of raw ttilk warp and single 
cotton filling, 5 cents per square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem ; (&) if made of raw 
silk warp and doublea cotton filling or doubled silk warp and single cotton filling, 
7i cents per square yard and 22^ per cent ad valorem; (o) if made of organzine or 
doubled silk warp and doubled cotton filling, 10 cents per square yard and 25 per 
cent ad valorem; (d) if made of all silk, 10 cents per square yard and 30 per cent 
ad valorem. 

(a) Would realize, on an average price of 20 cents per square yard, 45 per cent. 

(5) Would realize, on an average price of 30 cents per square yard, 47^ per cent. 

(c) Would realize, on an average price of 40 cents per square yard, 50 per cent. 

The chances also on all silk gooas for undervaluations would be greatly reduced 
and 50 per cent surely collected. 

Bister & Schmitt, 
Importers and Commission Merchants, 100-102 Grand street, New York, 
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AD VALOREM v. SPECIFIC DUTIES AS APPLIED 
PRINCIPALLY TO TEXTILE FABRICS. 

STATEMENT OF MB. E. C. HOVET, BEPEESBHTIHO THE TBXTILS 
MAVUEACTUREBS' ASSOCIATION, OF HEW TOBK 

Tuesday, December 29, 1896. 

Mr. HOYEY said: Mr. Chairmau, I came here wholly unprepared to 
say anything, but I could not have been in the business in which I have 
been eugagai for three years past without being prepared to say some- 
thing on the subject of undervaluation. I think it is the crying evil, 
and, standing here as the representative of my association, I ask, in the 
name of my association, that this committee do what they can to frame 
a law which will prevent, as far as possible, undervalualiou and frauds 
upon the revenue. 

When, after some years of iidmiiiistration, the Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury informs the public that in his opinion there is a deficit 
of 925,000,000 a year through and by reason of undervaluations, it 
seems to me that the subje<^t of undervaluations, as applied to the tar- 
iff, is one worthy of serious couMideratiou on the part of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House. It was my privilege last summer, as 
tLe representative of my association, to go to Europe entirely on the 
.business of my association. Part of the time I had the pleasure of 
the companionship of members of this committee. During my absence 
of about two months on the other side I visited thirty-nine consulate 
and I did what I could to learn what was being done by the Treasury 
Department on the other side of the water to prevent undervalaation; 
and that, added to my daily contact with the officers of the Govern- 
ment in New York Oity and the custom-house officials, the apprais^^' 
stores, board of special agents, and the Board of General Appraisers, 
leads me, in my official capacity, to ask you gentlemen to be very care- 
ftd in the consideration of every schedule which comes before yon to 
see if by chance you may not wipe away the loopholes that now exist 
whereby the dishonest imi)orter gets the advantage of the honest man. 

The Chairman. And also gets the advantage of the Government. 

Mr. HovEY. Yes, sir. When, as happened not very long since, an 
importer of silk goods imported and swore to his invoice— merchandise 
made of silk — which on a chemical analysis disclosed the fact that the 
value of the raw silk contained therein was more than the total cost as 
declared by his invoice, and sworn to by him ; and when that same man, 
whose invoice had been advanced 80 per cent by the local appraiser, 
sustained by the Board of General Appraisers, approaches Washington 
with the desire to have the penalties which naturally go with such an 
advance remitted, and when such penalties are remitt^, and because, 
by reason of a recent decision of the Attorney-General of the United 
States, no intent to commit fraud was proven, it seems to me that, as the 
representative of a business man's association, I do not go very far 
wrong when I say it is time to call a halt. That is a fact that appears 
on the books, and any of you gentlemen can find the facts as I state 
them, by reference. 

Mr. Evans. What case was that! 

Mr. HovEY. This is a public hearing. 
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Mr. Evans. There is nothing secret about it if the record is public. 

Mr. HovBY. I will be very glad to inform any member of the com- 
mittee privately, but I do not care to name the case publicly.* It seems 
to us that what is more needed than anything else (because we have 
nothingtodo with tariff making — weeschew that) is the question of admin- 
istration; and until that question of administration is settled, unless 
by chance you arrive at sx>ecific duties on every schedule in the tariff, 
which I think may be considered well-nigh impossible, you will be 
unable to collect the full measure of duties as assessed or as called for 
by the different schedules of the tariff. 

The Chairman. You would say that so far as specific duties can be 
supplied that would be a perfect remedy! 

Mr. HovEY. Yes, sir; for this reason, Mr. Chairman: The dishonest 

* New York, January 6, 1897, 

Dear Sir: Since my return from Washington I have, ae I promised yon, been at 
work to secure the details of the importation of silk referred to by me before the 
Ways and Means Committee. I am now able only to give yon such information as 
may serve you in your endeavor to identify the case, for I am not in a position to 
offer you exact details. 

The case referred to covers two importations of Mr. Harry Robinson some time 
dnrine October, 1895. The merchandise was advanced by the local examiner very 
considerably. On appeal to a single general appraiser the advance made by the 
examiner was not only sustained but increased. On appeal to a full board the final 
decision established values above the local examiner's, but under those ascertained 
by the sinele appraiser. The estimated duties on entry were about $2,800. The 
duties as finally arrived at by the full board (including, of course, penal duties, 
so called) amounted to over $10,000. I can not give exact figures. They will, how- 
ever, be proven to be approximately correct if you will consult with Mr. Ely, 
assistant district attorney. So far I have proceeded in my endeavor to secure abso- 
lute figures for your guidance. 

In my remark I made the statement that expert analvsis in this case had developed 
the fact that the merchandise in question had been invoiced at less than the cost 
of raw material therein. This statement can, I believe, be substantiated by the 
testimony in the case. 

The above statements were made by me on information which I believed trust- 
worthy. I am sure, from what I now learn, that the confidence which I placed in 
my informant was well grounded. 

The second part of my statement, namely, that these penalties had been remitted, 
was likewise made by me on information which I beheved to be trustworthv. I 
wish now to state as emphatically that this statement is not borne out by the zacts. 
The case is now before tne United States conmiissioner in remission proceedings. 

It was ray intention to be present in Washington to-morrow at the hearing before 
the Ways and Means Committee, that I might make this statement as publicly, and 
give to it the same currency as that given to my remarks which this letter calls 
forth. 

Being prevented from doing so, however, I send this communication to you for 
such use as yon choose to make of it. I venture to suggest, however, that you show 
it to Mr. Dingley and his associates on the committee, to whom this correction is 
equally due. 

I desire to emphatically deny that an attack upon your administration was in any 
sense the purpose of my remarks. I used this case (which I fully believed to be a 
bona fide one) only to illustrate the difficulty in proving intent to commit fraud, 
and what the result is when such proof is missing. 

One does not look back with pleasure upon a circumstance such as this. I cer- 
tainly do not, for two good reasons : First^ the statement made has been taken ae a 
reflection upon you and your administration. This was farthest from my thought, 
for I have expressed myself too frequently, both in public and in conversation, along 
lines quite the reverse; secondly, one must ever re^et having made a statement, 
however unwittingly, which facts will not substantiate. 

Trusting that the above will place you in position to identify the case, and at the 
same time to correct an evil of which I was the innocent cause, I remain, 
Very truly, yours, 

E. C. HOVBY. 

Hon. Charles S. Hamux, 

AsHstani Secretary of the Treasury, Wathington, D, C. 

SOHBD L 2 
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importer, ander ad valorem duties, must have collusion with a man on 
the other side of the water, who is without the jurisdiction of the United 
States. Under specific duties, assisted by the use of the yardstick or 
thiB use of scales, they must have collusion with a Government employee, 
both he and the Government employee being within the jurisdiction of 
the United States, and you know far better than I how few cases there 
have been where punishment has followed undervaluation when proven. 

I realize from what has been said and from the Attorney-Generai-s 
decision that the stumbling-block is the proof that is lacking of intent 
to commit fraud; and yet I dare say that if I should continaoasly pass 
a counterfeit coin there would be no question as to my intent to 
commit iraud. I simply ask that these genUemen whose invoices are 
constantly being advanced shall be looked upon with some saspicion, 
and the fact that their goods are being advanced from 10 to 15, 25, 50, 
60, 70, or 100 per cent shall not entitle them to the same consideration 
as is given those gentlemen whose names never appear before the Board 
of General Appraisers excepting on the question of classification. 

I shall be very glad to answer any questions put to me, but have no 
further statement to make except to once again impress upon you, in 
the name of 150 manufacturers, importers, jobbers, and retail dealers 
of this country, that you will, in formulating a tariff, realize that if yon 
can establish specific duties you are taking a very far step in advance. 

The Chairman. You speak of having made investigations in £nrope 
as a representative of your association. Is it not true that the tarifb 
of Great Britain, France, and Germany are almost exclusively 6x>ecific 
in their duties f 

Mr. HovEY, Yes, sir. I understand, if I am correctly informed, that 
there are two nations in the world still clinging to ad valorem duties; 
one is the great United States and the other is Turkey. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. Do you think it is possible, in a tariff almost exctn- 
«ively ad valorem, particularly addressing yourself to the textile sched- 
ule, for any administration to prevent undervaluation to any very great 
measure? 

Mr. HovEY. Absolutely not, sir. 

Mr. Wheeler. You spoke of rates being advanced 10 or 100 per 
cent. Is it not true that many kinds of goods in Europe are sold at 
least 10 or 15 per cent less to be exported to America than the price 
at which they sell in Europe! 

Mr. HovEY. I suppose it so happens, as it happens in this country. 
A man in Few York will sell goods perhaps 6 or 10 per cent less t^ 
Boston than to Chicago if he has already sold to Chicago and established 
his market price there. 

Mr. Wheeler. And is it not true that where the movements are 
made to raise the invoices it develops many times that the goods were 
actually bought at the price invoiced in Europe! 

Mr. Hove Y. I don't think so. Most of our trouble comes firom goods 
consigned not to the party who actually receives them, but to the stool 
pigeon I have already referred to. 

The GHAiRMAif. The invoiced price should show the value of goods 
in the principal markets of the country, not what they may have been 
bought for in some special case. The trouble is in the great variety of 
goods, particularly textiles. It is difficult to ascertain what the market 
value is. 

Mr. HovEY. Very difficult indeed, sir. 

Mr. Wheeler. I recollect particularly the article of varnish about 
ten years ago. Proof was very positive they sold it in Europe to go 
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to America at a less price than it was sold to be used in England, and 
yet the Government raised it to the average price in England. 

Mr. HovEY. I have no doubt that obtains at times. It must neces- 
sarily obtain. 

It seems to me, if I may say one word more — I dealt on this point at 
some length the last time I appeared before your honorable commit- 
tee — that so long as a stool pigeon, a man who has no interest whatso- 
ever in the merchandise which he enters at the New York custom-house, 
is permitted to stand as the bona fide importer of these goods, so long 
will the United States Government have trouble in collecting its duties; 
and I ask any gentleman here what reason, other than a dishonest one, 
can suggest to a merchant in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, or Chicago the putting out of his hands, temporarily you may say, 
but even for a second of time, the right, title, and interest to his mer- 
chandise, which he has paid for and which he owns; and yet the rec- 
ords of the New York custom-house will show that a large quantity of 
g:oods are daily being imported into New York for John Jones, who is 
the real owner of the goods, by Charles Smith, who has no interest in 
the goods whatsoever. 

When I brought that matter to the attention of the Secretary of the 
Treasury I was told that it could not be stopped. Far be it from me, 
not being a lawyer, to combat that opinion. I simply say this: That 
when I was an importer of merchandise from Calcutta and China and 
Japan of goods which arrived in this country, via San Francisco, I fur- 
nished the Central Pacific Railroad power of attorney by which and 
nnder which they made entry of my merchandise in my name, and I see 
no reason why that same rule should not obtain on merchandise coming 
over the border— either our northern border through Canada or south- 
em border through Mexico— or certainly through the port of New York; 
and yet the name of the bona fide importer is disclosed when the 
importation is known and the entry is made. The result is that in 
many instances, as you will find by investigation, the man who is 
responsible to the United States Government for the payment of those 
duties is not on record as having sworn to the fact that he does not 
know of any other invoice. The stool pigeon can do that and not put 
himself ox>en to a charge of perjury. 

The Chairman. Your experience has brought you into close connec- 
tion with the manufacturers of textiles? 

Mr. HovEY. Entirely so. 

The Chairman. What is your experience in reference to 'the extent 
of the undervaluation of textiles? Take, for example, the woolen sched- 
ule, which is largely ad valorem? 

Mr. Hovey. 1 think it is very large. 

The Chairman. Would you undertake to say what you would judge 
to be the average undervaluation? 

Mr. HovBY. I could not do that, Mr. Chairman. On silks I believe 
I am on record before this committ'Ce as having expressed an opinion — 
which I said was rather a tentative one — that the duty was 40 per cent, 
and that I didn't think we collected over 35 per cent. 

The Chairman. The duty under the present law on wools, except a 
small body of the cheaper goods, is 50 per cent. 

Mr. HovEY. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is it your judgment that as a matter of fact the 
Government gets much over 35 per cent of the real valuation of those 
goods? 

Mr. HovEY. I don't think it does. At the same time I desire to be 
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placed on record as saying that it is very difficult to name any percent- 
age. The records of the boards of general appraisers will prove my 
I>oint. I do not go, and need not go, t^yond the records of the Treasoij 
Department to prove my point. 
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Nbwbuboh, N. Y., December B8, 1896. 
Commutes on Wats and Means: 

I most earnestly recommend a speoific dnty on silk goods, whether the same be 
made from all- worm silk or part silk or any substitute for silk. Ad valorem duties 
open the gates for undervaluations and has been the ourse of the present tariff. A 
specific duty enables the custom-house officers to determine the amount of duty to 
be paid at the port of entry by simply getting at the weight of the goods. 

The labor on silk goods costs in Japan about 25 cents per pound. In this oonntry 
it costs about $5.26 per pound. Labor that costs here from $1.50 to $2.50 per day can 
be obtained in Japan from 5 to 8 cents per day. The Japanese, in addition to the 
cheap labor, have the most improved machinery to work with. Within the past few 
vears they have ruined the manufacture in this country of any class of goods they 
have taken hold of. I refer you to Robert Porter, ex-Superintendent of United States 
Census, who has recently been in Japan, to confirm what 1 say in this regard. I also 
refer you to Vice- President-elect Hobart, who is familiar with the effects of Japanese 
competition on the silk industry of this country. Silk goods should pay a dnty of 
at least $5.25 per pound. I repeat that this duty should be laid on all gooda made 
wholly or in part of silk or any silk substitutes. 

I think that raw silk, as well as spun silk, should be admitted free. Raw silk is 
now and has been free for many years, as it can not be produced in this country. 
Spun silk has been paying a duty of about 90 per cent, and is only produced here to 
a very limited extent. 

Saxont Manufacturino Co. 
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